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PREFACE 


This Volume deals with the salient facts relating to 
the general administration and the administration of the 
various Departments of the State. Details necessary for a 
correct understanding of the historical development of 
the Departments and Institutions have been incorporated. 
In the Preface to Vol. 1, I indicated in general terms the 
work which had to he done in regard to the preparation of 
historical and descriptive accounts of the various new 
Departments and Institutions brought into working order, 
the radical changes in the administrative system effected 
during a period of thirty years since the publication of the 
previous State Manual, and certain other subjects of that 
character. Many Departments and Institutions have come 
into being in the latter part of the reign of His Highness 
the Maharaja Miilam Thirunal and many more in the 
present reign. The administrative and legislative agencies 
have undergone great changes. In most of them what re- 
mains of the old system is scarcely little more than the 
framework, while the superstructure is entirely new. As 
the accounts in the old State Manual were found in- 
adequate to meet the modern demand for information both 
in character and in quantity, it was found necessary to re- 
write the chapters in the light of books and documents now 
available, even in the case of topics treated by the late 
Dewan Bahadur Nagam Aiya. New Departments and 
Institutions are described in the light of modern standards. 
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« The growth of legislative activity in the State and 
the reforms introduced by H. H. Sri Malam Thirunal and 
His Highness the present Mahafaja Sri Chithra Thirunal 
in the constitution and powers of the legislature made it im- 
perative that the history of the progress of legislation should 
be traced in considerable detail. Sufficient space is devoted 
to the explanation of the underlying principles of legislation 
which have been accepted and acted upon from the time of 
Rapi Lakshmi Bayi and Rani Parvathi Bayi and continued 
up to the year 1115. The importance of the more prominent 
legislative measures, such as the Nayar Act, the Ilava 
Act, the Nanjanad Vellala Act, the Kshathriya Act and 
the Malayala Brahmana Act, is emphasised. Economic 
legislation in the form of Proclamations and Acts, to 
regulate the relations between landlord and tenant, capital 
and labour, is briefly described, and the import of the 
Temple Entry Proclamation, the great Travancore Charter 
of Liberty, succinctly explained. The abstracts of the 
Proclamations and Acts are brought up to date. 

A number of sections are devoted to the narration of 
facts connected with the relation between Travancore and 
the British Government. Particular interests of the State, 
guaranteed by agreements with the British Indian Govern- 
ment and important private corporations, have been detailed. 
The texts of the more important agreements are given in 
order to facilitate reference. Subjects like the PeriySr lease, 
the Cochin Harbour agreement, the Kannan Devan Hills 
Concession, and the rights of His Highness the MahSrSja of 
Travancore over the KatalmSnikkam temple are treated 
with fulness. In the preparation of the accounts on tb? 
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Periyar lease and the subsequent transactions relating 
thereto, I have been allowed the use of the notes of argu- 
ments kindly lent to me by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
the counsel for Travancore before the Board of Arbit- 
rators in 1937. 

The Gazetteer is fairly exhaustive. The very scheme 
of the Gazetteer is different from what it is in the old 
Manual. In addition to a general treatment of the subject, 
the several Divisions are treated separately. Numerous 
official documents have been laid under contribution in its 
preparation. The information supplied by the officers of 
the Revenue and other Departments has been incorporated 
after careful verification. In their letter No. 431/36/Genl. 
dated Ist December 1936, the Government gave a direction 
that the State Manual should also contain a historical 
and descriptive account of the chief health resorts and 
towns and a narrative emphasising the natural beauties of 
the State.” This has been done in the opening chapter of 
Vol. I and the Gazetteer portion of Vol. IV. It is hoped 
that the Glossary will serve to explain the meaning of the 
Indian terms. 

As a rule, the accounts of the various Departments 
were forwarded to the respective Departmental Heads who, 
I am glad to say, have invariably given their approval. 
The section dealing with the important ceremonies has 
been perused by M. R. Ry., M. K. Nilakanta Aiyar Avl, 
Chief Secretary to Government. The chapters on Arts and 
Music had to be postponed to this Volume owing to certain 
unavoidable reasons. My thanks are due to Dr. J. H. 
Coqsins and Mr. R. V. Podiival for contributing thog? 
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sections. The sections on Kutalraauikkam, the Cochin Har- 
bour, the Periyar Lease and the Kannan Devan Concession 
were perused by officers of Government who had to deal 
with those subjects in their official capacity. 

I wish to add one word of apology. Some of the 
sections could have found a more appropriate place in 
Volumes one and three. But as the accounts had to be sent 
to Heads of Departments and others, and as the printing 
could not be indefinitely delayed, the work had to he pro- 
ceeded w'ith. In the nature of the subjects treated in this 
Volume, it is deemed unnecessai’y to add a bibliography. 


Trivandrum, 
25th August 1940. 


'r. K. V^KliU PrLTiAT. 
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chapter xxvm 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

From the earliest Umes the King was the head of the 
State. The system of Government which was in vogue in 
„ . the several states of Ksfala enabled the 

The Evolution of , , , , , ' ^ p 

the System. rulers to leave the management of villa- 
ges and districts to the prominent citizens 
of each locality. “The chiefs held their lands on feudal 
tentire, undertaking to follow their liege lords at the head 
of their men to defend them whenever necessary. The 
whole Nair community formed the militia of the land, liable 
to be called for active service by the feudal chiefs at any 
moment. There were no standing armies then. * 

The kings contented themselves mainly with the 
protection of the kingdom from external enemies and the 
maintenance of law and order. The affairs of each locality 
were looked after by the representatives of the people, the 
smallest organisation being the Thara and a number of 
Tharas grouping themselves into Nads. The kingdom was 
divided into a certain number of Nads in each of which was 
a Na^uvdli or chief. The duty of the NdJvvdli was chiefly 

K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kf rala, Vol. I, p. 263. 
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to contribute the prescribed number of soldiers when 
requisition was made by the king. The civil government 
of particular localities was entrusted to another class of 
officers called Demvalis. The king seldom interfered in the 
details of local administration. Consequently the Na4uvalis 
and Demvalis weilded considerable influence among the 
people. Bo did the devaswoms which were more or less 
independent enclaves within the State enjoying a very 
large measure of autonomous government. If the king 
was strong things went on smoothly. A feeble reign, on 
the other hand, gave abundant opportunities for misgovern- 
ment, oppression and strife. The Government of the 
kingdom M'as personal in its nature and the success or 
failure of the administration depended on the ability and 
industry of the ruler from whom emanated all authority. 

Prior to the year of king Ravi Varma’s accession* to 
the throne in 1684 A. D. the revenue of each district, sub-dis- 
trict and village was roughly calculated and 
ai y syMtm local chief made responsible for the col- 

lection of the same. The amounts assigned for the main- 
tenance of Devaswoms and the perforuiance of all the 
prescribed religious ceremonies were permitted to be deduc- 
ted. So were the monies for the maintenance of the militia. 
Provision was made to deduct the expenses of collection 
from the total amount. The state establishment then 
consisted of aValiya Kafyakkar (Prime Minister), a Mel- 
elut'hu Pillai (Account Officer), kayasam Pillai (Seci*etary) 
and a number of clerks and accountants. The more im- 
portant of them were appointed by the king himself and 
were personally responsible to him. The officers sat and 
did their work in the rooms allotted for the purpose within 
f^e palace itself. Every matter was submitted for the 
king’s decision and no business was transacted without 
obtaining royal sanction. 

♦ TraTancor^ State Manual, V. Nagam Aiya, Vol- JII, p. 37G. 
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This system endured with varying success until the 
time of Mart'hSrda Varma who ascended the throne in 

Changos under M. E. (1729 A. D.)., When the king- 

Mah&fftja Mar- dom was enlarged by his extensive con- 
th&iida Vai mu. quests the old machinery of Government 
was found inadequate to meet the altered requirements. 
The Mahafsja therefore appointed a competent ministry 
composed of men with special aptitude to be in charge of 
the different departments of the administrative system. 
The re-organisation of land revenue system, the starting of 
settlement operations, the prevention of smuggling, the 
construction of public works, the expansion of trade and 
the protection of life and property all these necessitated a 
larger staff of superior and subordinate officers. Public 
expenditure was regulated according to its income and a 
Pathivu Kanakku (Permanent Account) was drawn up. 
The foundations of good government were strengthened by 
superadding to it a State religion and making the state 
sacred in the eyes of his people by performing the great 
Thrppt^'.Ji Danom or dedication of the kingdom to God 
Padmanabha and ruling it as his Deputy or Agent. Mar- 

t'handa, Varma assumed the title of Sri Padmanabha Dasa 

• ^ 

or servant of Si i Padmanabha. After this dedication the 
taluks came to be known as Matulopaihumvathukkal. A 
survey of the gardens and lands which was commenced in 
3751 was completed in 1754. The first trustworthy /yakvt 
account was prepared about this time. 


Maharaja Rama Varma continued the system in- 
augurated by his great predecessor and amplified it in 
many directions. The kingdom was divided 
into three divisions, each division being 
placed under a Yaliya Sarvadhikafyakkar. 
Each of these was again divided and placed under Sarvadhi- 
kafyakkars. The latter units were sub-divided and placed 
under Karyakkars. Maijiams, KSlvies, Adhikafams and 


Modifications in the 
next reign. 
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Proverthies were smaller units under the charge of Maniak- 
kStfans, Adhik&fis and ProverthikSrs. This system of 
Government continued more or less till the middle of the 
19th century. In his “Report on the countries of Travan- 
core and Cochin, their condition and resources’’ dated 
Quilon, 20th December 1810 A. D. (985 M. E.) addressed to 
the Resident Colonel John Munro, wrote : — 

“Some of its leading features and characteristic 
principles were discoverable from their manifest effects, 
and the first of these is a devoted attachment boi’ne of all 
descriptions of people to the Rajah, to whose character 
they are taught to attach an idea bordering on the sacred, 
and from this principle th s obedience to his commands, whe- 
ther imposed direct or through the agency of his Minister, 
who is generally known to them by the title of Dalawye, is 
implicit. Under the Dalawye, or Dewan, there is a chain of 
officers, all dependent on each other in regular gradations 
for the management of the reventu s and all other affairs of 
Government, thus the whole country is parcelled into a 
certain number of grand divisions, over each of which a 
principal officer, termed a Vallia Sarwadycar presides, and 
his authority extends to all matters of a Revenue, Com- 
mercial or Judicial nature. These grand portions of the 
country are again divided into a certain number of parts, 
each under the secondary controlling management of a 
Surwadycar, and these again are sub-divided into districts 
under the management of a Kauriacar, who has under him 
resident in certain principal places in his district, other 
officers, termed Proverticars, who are the last in gradation 
among the managing officers of respectability; but under 
them again there are several inferior officers called Chun- 
dercars, Torrecars and Bellicars or Peons, who have each 
a distinct and separate office. Besides the above there is a 
Malvejauripoar and the nature of his office is purely judi- 
cial, but in what particular cases his interference is required, 
I have not learned. Each of th© principal officers named 
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above has an Offics establishment of writers, etc., for 
keeping the accounts of his Cutoherry; the Head Writers 
in the Cutcherry of the Kauriacar is entitled Terumpoochy 
Pillai and all those of inferior officers, Pillay.”* 

It was during the time of this MaliSf aja that the Prime 
Minister came to be known as Dewan instead of Dalawa. A 
Revenue Survey was completed in 1773 A.D. A well-regulated 
policy was adopted for the construction and maintenance of 
public works; roads, l)uildings, bridges and irrigation works. 
Efficient measures were adopted for the proper administration 
of justice througli a gradation of officers exercising judicial 
authority in the different parts of the State under the dire- 
ction of the central Government. The treaty of perpetual 
alliance with the East India Company provided for the 
defence of the country from the danger of invasions from 
withoiit. In the reign of his successor BalarSma Varma a 
revised treaty was signed which gave the East India Com- 
pany the power to interfere in the Government of the State 
in certain exceptional cases and impose upon the rulers 
the obligation to accept the advice profferred by the British 
Government in certain cases. 


Dalawa Velu Tampy brought the administrative 
machinery to a high degree of efficiency, but the revolt 


Munro’s reforms. 


against the British Government and the 
events that followed led to great confusion. 


This state of affairs saw its termination on the accession of 


Rapi Lakshmi Bai in 1811 A. D. In accordance with the 
Rapi’s wishes Col. Munro the Resident assumed charge the 
administration in the same year. Col. Munro sought to esta- 
blish order. He put an end to the division of power which had 
existed in the country from very early times. He built up a 
centralised administration conducted by the Dewan from 
headquarters with the co-opei*ation of a staff of assistants of 
whom the most important were two Dewan Peishkars newly 
^ SeleotionB from the Records of Travapcore, No. IT, 
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created. The arrangements tliat were adopted under the 
sanction of the Rsni for the conduct of the affairs of the 
government were more or less on the lines of those which 
prevailed in the British Presidency of Madras. Col. Munro 
reorganised every department of the state the most impor- 
tant of which were the Hu/.ur Cutcherry; the Financial, 
the Revenue, the Judicial, the Police and the Military 
Departments. The designation of Kafyakkitr, Thifumu- 
khompidicchapillai etc., were changed to Tahsildar, Sam- 
prathi etc. 

The reforms of Munro are thus described by Nagam 
Aiyya: “The formation of a separate department for the 
exclusive superintendence of the accounts and finances of 
the Government; the rules with regard to payments, both 
from and to the treasury; the arrangements made for the 
proper management of the revenues; the rules laid down for 
the collection of revenue and the mode of account-keeping; 
the appointment of a Valia Melelut’hu Pillai or Accountant- 
General and Melelut'hu Pillai or Deputy Accountant-General 
to exercise supervision over all the three Departments of 
Treasury, Revenue and Finance collectively called the JamS- 
bundy Department with a Shroff or Treasurer as the custo- 
dian of the State exchequer; these form some of the important 
changes in the Revenue and Account departments of the 
State. The establishment of the Judicial Courts for the 
first time; the establishment of chowJceys for the collection 
of land customs duties; the issue of Patlayams containing 
the extent,' tenure. Government demand etc., of each ryot’s 
holding; the compilation of a land register called Pa^ayapere; 
the abolition of many vexatious taxes the censusing of 
the population of the State; the reorganisation of the 
Police, the Forest and Commercial Departments; the pro- 
hibition of the purchase and sale of slaves; the arrange- 
ments made for the construction of bridges and jungars 
for through communication are other reforms with which 
Coll Munro’s name is associated, 
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“Another act of State with whicli his name is connec- 
ted, was the- assumption b> the Sirkar of 378 Pagodas and 
the lands endowed for their maintenance. These lands 
consisted of 62,000 gardens and 5,48,000 parahs (68,500 
acres) of paddy lands the former yielding a rental of about 
Rs. 50,000 and the latter Rs. 3,50,000. Out of this revenue a 
portion, viz., Rs. 2,50,000 (a sum according to the revised 
scale of Pagoda charges by Col. Munro) went to meet the 
maintenance of the temples ceded to the State, while the 
balance of one and a half lakhs was the Sirkar’s clear profit. 

“It may be remarked that the Patlom or rent on the 
assumed Devaso am landed proj erty was not the only 
source of income, whicli the State had derived, from the 
arrangement; but there was also another of a fluctuating 
character which annually flowed into the Plxchequer”.'^ 

The Huzur or the De wan’s cutcherry the chief con- 
trolling executive office had been functioning for upwards 
of three quarters of a century when Col. Munro began to 
preside over it. It came down as a legacy of the olden 
times with its primitive organisation. It contained no 
departmental division of labour. The staff of the Dewan 
were ‘ jacks of all trades ’. They collectively superintended 
everything, while individually responsible for none. Col. 
Munro found it expedient that the several branches of the 
Government should bo formed into separate departments, 
constituted on a system and superintended by persons 
that would both s3cure the active discharge of the duties 
annexed to those departments and render them in some 
measure checks upon each other. For the due fulfilment of 
each day’s work in the several departments of the Huzur 
cutcherry the Resident established a routine which oper- 
ated as a further check upon all departmeirtal heads. He 
ruled that all letters to the Huzur cutcherry should be 
addressed to the Resident and that all letters or orders 
issued by it should be written in his name and bear his 

* Travancore State Manual, V. Nagnm Aiyu, Vol. Ill, p- 380'81, 
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signature. Letters received after being read to the Resident 
were sent to the respective Departments on which answers 
under the orders of the Resident were prepared and brought 
to him for signature. This mode of correspondence was 
found absolutely necessary, for the authorities in the 
provinces were so fond of indirect channels of communi- 
cation that they seldom addressed their letters to the 
Resident, and the servants of the Cutcherry were eager to 
give themselves importance and perhaps to accomplish 
other views by being allowed to communicate orders in the 
Resident’s ’ name. The correspondence with the several 
authorities in the provinces on matters not appertaining to 
the departments was conducted by the Resident himself 
through the agency of an office called the Rayasom Depart- 
ment. An important policy which Col. Munro pursued was 
to make the transaction of business both at the Huzur and 
the subordinate cutcherries as open and public as possible. 
Ward and Conner in their memoir published in 1816-20 
said : — 

“ The head of the State enjoys every possible consi- 
deration, and as much power and privilege as is necessary 
to the dignity of the station, or compatible with the happi- 
ness of the people. The Dewan, the head of the administra- 
tion, is still invested with an extensive executive authority 
over all the departments of Goveri.ment. The country is 
divided into thirty-two Mundatawathukkals or districts, 
having a Tahsildar at the head of each; under him a Sum- 
purdypul or the principal accountant of the district and two 
or three Keelcootumpullies or assistant accountants; in addi- 
tion to these are one cash keeper, 6 or 8 peons employed in 
collections, 2 or 3 Vullathudecars who act as Hariakars; 
also several Proverthicars in charge of smaller divisions, 
which have each a Chundrakar or cash-keeper and account- 
ant. The villages of which those divisions are composed 
have their own proper officers exercising a domestic juris- 
diction. The large establishment forming the Huzur or 
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Dewan’s cutcherry was formerly composed of the Bewan, 
the Dewan Peishkar, Tana Sheristadar, the Valia Meleluthu 
Pillai or accountant-general and under him the Meleluthu 
Pillamars and Gumusthas; or various ranks of accountants, 
Unjell Pillamars and two Moodelpedis of treasuries for 
receipts and disbursements. 

“The authorities just enumerated act as only collectors 
of revenue. Justice is administered by a separate Judicial 
establishment. The Dhurma Shastras guide the decision of 
the Courts. There are eight Ziliah Courts and one Appeal 
Court. Each Ziliah Court is presided over by two Judges and 
the Appeal court by the Dewan. Their cognizance extends to 
criminal and civil affairs. Suits against Sirkar are instituted 
as in private cases. Five per cent, of the property in dispute 
is levied as fees. Every publicity is given to the proceedings 
of the Courts and a detailed account of the evidence on 
which iheir decrees are founded accompanied the report to 
them. These proceedings are brought under the review of 
the Resident. A Police force consisting of six or eight 
hundred men maintained the internal tranquillity of the 
country. This is a complete civil establishment under the 
immediate control of the Dewan. At the Cutcherry of each 
District are stationed a Naik and ten peons whose duties 
are, (i) to apprehend delinquents who when arrested are des- 
patched for trial to the Ziliah Court ; (ii) to carry into 
execution the sentence or order ot these tribunals as regards 
the seizure of persons or property and on requisition of the 
Tahsildar or other servants of the Revenue apprehending 
such individuals as are indebted to it. 

“A jealous vigilance confined the public servants who 
are further restrained by acting under security within 
limits of strict duty ; collusion is anticipated by frequent 
change ; aberrations from integrity are corrected by amerce- 
ment; complaints are received with readiness; any individual 
can address them to the Dewan. The chief source of revenue 
arises from the assessment on lands and gardens. For this 
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has been substituted a money rent, and a liberal commutation 
secures both the Sircar and the ryot against the frauds to 
which they were both equally exposed. The gardens are 
rated agreeably to the number of areca or coconut trees; the 
produce of those plantations is liable to no additional tax 
except when in the shape of spirits’*.* 

Such was the administrative machinery in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. The reign of Rani Lekshmi 
Bai and that of the Regent Rani Parvathi Bai were 
characterised by wisdom and benevolence. From the time 
of Munro many other reforms were effected in the 
different branches of the administration. They are thus 
catalogued : “The creation of MunsilFs Courts vested with 
jurisdiction in petty police cases and in civil suits up to 
Rs. 100, the formation of a MafSmath Department at the 
Huzur Cutcherry with an executive branch to look after the 
irrigation works in South Travancore ; the opening of an 
English School at the Capital and District Schools in the 
moffussil ; the opening of a Printing Press at Trivandrum; 
the impetus given to science by the establishment of Obser* 
vatories at Trivandrum and the Agastyar Peak, and the 
Museum ; the opening of hospitals ; the survey and assess- 
ment of garden and wet lands; the formation of Revenue 
divisions under the supervision of Dewan Peishkars , the 
connecting of backwaters by the opening of canals to 
facilitate internal communication ; and the abolition of 
slavery”. 

These arrangements continued under successive Minis- 
ters. But the frequent change in the Dewanship reduced 
their influence for efficient administration 
Causes of trouble. often paralysed the machinery. There 

were frequent disputes between the Maharaja ahd the Resi*- 
dents; the latter making repeated attempts at interference 


^ Selections from the Records of Travancore. 
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in the internal affairs of the state and the former resisting 
those attempts with equal determination. The British 
Residents introduced a policy of importing their friends and 
dependents to fill the important posts in the service of the 
Government. The vestiges of free public life having been 
removed, the people lost their interest in maintaining an 
efficient administration. Favouritism and intrigue became 
passports to official preferment. The British Residents 
began to dominate over the rulers. The Resident’s party 
often arranged itself in conflict with the palace party. 
When the i*epresentative of the paramount power assumed 
more than the legitimate share in conducting the adminis- 
trative affairs of the country, the personal responsibility of 
the sovereign suffered both in extent and intensity. From 
1842 to 1848 A. D. (1017-1023 M.E.) there was no permanent 
Dewan as the Mahafsja and the Resident could not agree 
as to the individual to be selected. In the last mentioned 
year, however, Krishna Rao the Resident’s protege was 
confirmed in that office, in spite of the claims of Ke^ava 
Pillai the legitimate candidate. Nsnu Pillai writes in his 
Sketch of the Progress of Travancore : 

“A resume of the arguments exchanged between the 
Maharaja and the Madras Government in respect to the 
nomination of Krishna Row as Dewan discloses the policy 
of the Madras Government of the day with regard to the 
filling of a ministerial office in a Native State. When the 
Maharaja’s proposal to select Krishna Row as his Dewan 
went before the Madras Government the latter, .it is grati- 
fying to reflect, advocated the principle ‘Travancore for 
Travancoreans’ for a query was put in these terms : — How 
it was that preference was given for the vacant ministerial 
office in Travancore to a native of Muslipatam a remote 
District on the Eastern Coast of the Madras Presidency 
and whose Travancore experience was but limited, over 
Dewan Peishcar Keshava Pillay who had headed the Tra- 
vancore service list and been a Travancorean himself. The 
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nature of the reply submitted is obscure. But it is presumed 
want of confidence on the part of His Highness on the 
Dewan Peishcar named constituted the main reason. The 
Madras Government was slow however to accord sanction 
to the proposal for it was decidedly adverse to the principle 
of importation or rather the rapid advancement of a foreign- 
er to the highest office in the realm. The next query 
which emanated from the Paramount Power was that taking 
it for granted that Keshava Pillai was ineligible, why could 
not Shungrawarrier, the Dewan of the neighbouring State 
of Cochin between which and Travancore there was little 
or no difference in respect to the mode of puldic business, 
manners and customs, be selected as Dewan of Travancore 
as one possessing higher and stronger recommendations. A 
reply in disfavour of this measure also was submitted when 
the Paramount Power found no other alternative than to 
acquiesce in the proposal seeing that the MahSfaja had 
tenaciously and pertinaciously clung to his opinion. The 
arguments of the Madras Government that choice for the 
premiership in Travancore should fallen a native of the 
country speaks volumes for its breadth of view, equity and 
justice. What a cheerful contrast this policy on the part 
of a by-gone Government of Madras or local administrative 
agency of the East India Company presents towards Native 
States with that enunciated by the Government of Madras 
of the present day favouring the importation into Native 
States like Travancore of the alieAHindus of the Presidency 
town who, whatever their British Indian qualifications 
might be are nevertheless novices in the local institutions, 
system of administration, customs, manners and habits of 
the people of these States”. 

The administration of Krishna Rao suffered from 
inefficiency and complaints of maladministration reached the 
Madras Government. On these complaints the Governor, 
in consultation with the Marquis of Dalhousie addressed a 
letter of advice and warning dated 21st November 1855 A. D. 
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“It had become the duty of the Government*’} said the 
letter, “to call the Rctjah’s attention in the most serious 
manner to the manifold abuses prevailing in his dominions; 
to urge an enlightened policy, and to warn him that it was 
to be feared that the contingency against which Article 
V of the treaty was directed was not far distant unless 
averted by timely and judicious reforms”. 

The warning was respected. A sum of money (5 lakhs) 
was borrowed from the Trivandrum temple to pay off the 
arrears of salaries and other sum due from the Sirkar. On 
the opportune death of Dewan Krishna Rao, (1857) Madhava 
Rao who was then Dewan Peishkar was placed in charge of 
the administration and in tlie next year he was confirmed 
in that office. 

One of the first acts of Madhava Rao was to improve 
the fiscal system by the abolition of certain monopolies and 
adopting more acceptable methods of rais- 

undef^dhavatao. revenue. A large number of minor taxes 
were abolished and some reduced. The tone 
of efficiency of the civil service was raised by increasing 
the salaries. The numerical strength of the establishment 
was also increased to meet the necessities of a progressive 
administration. A scheme of retiring pensions to public- 
servants was sanctioned. Certain minor privileges enjoyed 
by the Sirkar for gratuitous services from certain classes of 
the people were surrendered. Liberal encouragement was 
given to education both in English and the languages of the 
country and provision was made for the proper dispensation 
of medical aid. Important changes Avere introduced in the 
Revenue Department. Incentive was given to cultivation 
by improving the tenure of Sirkar land by making it herit- 
able and transferable and improved rules were passed for 
the sale of waste lands. The passing of the Jenmi Kudiyan 
proclamation gave permanency of tenure to tenants holding 
lan4s from Jenmies. The administration of Justice was 
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remodelled by establishing more courts, appointing men 
with educational qualifications as presiding officers, and 
promulgating laws both substantive and adjective based on 
British Indian models. The police force was reorganised. 
The measures adopted by Government were thorough and 
comprehensive. The cherished aim of His Highness’ 
Government was as observed by Madhava Rao himself “to 
provide for every subject within a couple of hours’ journey 
the advantage of a doctor, a school master, a judge, a magis- 
trate, a registering officer and a post master”. 

The work of administrative reforms started by 
Madhava Rao was continued by Dewan Seshiah Sastri. 
His attention was drawn to the increase of salaries in the 
different departments of the State. The relation between 
the Dewan and the heads of the departments were defined. 
The Dewan was relieved of his magisterial functions by a 
regulation. For a trial of European British subjects, special 
Magistrates were appointed. This was a special concession 
to Travancore. Facility to official correspondence was given 
by substitution of paper for palmyra leaf. 

The Dewanship of Nanu Filial who succeeded Seshiah 
Sastri was marked by exceptional prosperity in the finances 
of the State. This enabled the government to devote greater 
funds to public works and to increase the pay of the men in 
the Nayar Brigade. The constitution of the Sadr Court 
was remodelled. Rules were framed for registering in the 
Government accounts the transfers of property that have 
taken place and those that might take place thereafter as 
well as for granting pattas. The reign of Ayilyam Thifunal 
Maharaja was thus a period of many sided development. 
Of that reign his successor SiT Vi^akhom Thifunal said: — 


“The late wise, enlightened and beneficient reign 


Ayilyatn & ViSakhom 
Thifun&l MahafSjas. 


had uniformly striven to strengthen the 
sinews of Government and to promote peace, 
happiness and useful progress among the 


subjects. The finances are easy and flourishing. The 
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public service is generally much more effective than twenty 
years ago. Education by its civilizing agency is purifying 
the reservoir from which that public service is drawn and is 
rendering the subject population increasingly law-abiding. 
Works of importance of public utility have been promoting 
material prosperity at a rate which would have astonished 
a by-gone generation.” 

The very first years of the new reign saw the intro- 
duction of the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
as Law in Travancore with the necessary changes. The 
foe of 2 per cent, levied on the transfer of pattom lands was 
abolished. Public servants holding responsible appoint- 
ments were prohibited from acquiring landed property 
within their jurisdiction without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. The Police Department was reorganised and placed 
on a better footing, the essential changes being the 
separation of the police from the magistracy, and the 
improvement of the j)orsonnel of the force. Important 
changes were introduced in the judicial department. The 
jurisdiction of the Munsiffs was raised and they were 
invested with small cause jurisdiction. The moral tone of 
the judicial service was elevated by raising the salaries of 
the officers. The magistrates were invested with greater 
powers. The Sadr Court was reorganised and transformed 
into the High Court. Proper attention was paid to the 
sanitation of the capital. Great attention was paid to the 
system of irrigation in South Travancore. 

Another important administrative measure associated 
with the reign of His Highness was the inauguration of a 
Revenue Survey and Settlement with a view, among 
other things, to define and fix the boundaries of pro- 
perties, imparting freedom of action in taking up or relin- 
quishing, land and insuring security of title to the holders, 
to secure accurate registers and other records of lands and 
the various tenures under which they were held, and to fix 
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and limit the Government demand, equalising the measure 
of assessment on land. 

The reign of Sri Mulam Thifunal Maharaja saw the 
development of an administrative system which contained 

, , . ■ . in itself the merits of what was old in 

reac\fiil adraini- 

si ration under the Travaiicore and the methods of Government 
late Maharaja. based on British practice. The MahSfaja 
was every inch a constitutional sovereign, constitutional in 
the sense that he respected the advice of his Dewans though 
he was strong enough to over-ride their counsels if the 
measures proposed were prejudicial to the interests of the 
State and its people. The rule of law was his cherished 
desire. The departments of the Public Service were re- 
organised with a view to increased efficiency. The powers 
of the grades of officers were carefully defined and delimited. 
Decentralisation of authority was a special feature of the 
administrative policy of his reign. The Dewan was empow- 
ered to retain in his hands the powers of ultimate correction 
and control. The educational activity of the Government had 
raised the general level of intelligence in the country to 
such an extent tliat His Highness resolved to associate the 
representatives of the people in legislative and administra- 
tive work. Self Government was advanced in considerable 
measure. The Municipal Councils did their work so success- 
fully that a law was passed to foster the beginnings of self- 
government in the villages. 

Travancore was the first state in all India to esta- 
blish a Legislative council while the Sri Malam Popular 
Assembly was intended to enable the representatives of 
the people to place their wants and wishes before the 
Government for due consideration and proper decision. 
His Highness the present MahS-faja has amplified the 
political rights of the people so greatly that Travancore is 
the only Indian state which possesses a Double-Chambered 
Legislature. The State was till 1923 in political relationship 
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with the government of Madras. Since then it is in direct 
relationship with the government of India. From the 
treaty of 1805 A.D. onwards the British Residents have been 
exercising considerable powers of control on account of the 
authority conferred upon the Paramount Power by solemn 
engagement. For more than a century a convention had 
grown which required the approval of the Residents in the 
appointment of some of the highest officers of Government 
as well as in matters of legislation and administration. The 
appointment of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser to His Highness the Mahsfaja 
enabled the Government to review the position in the light 
of the treaties and the guiding lessons of political practice. 
The practice of seeking the previous approval of the 
Resident in the details of internal administration has been 
discontinued since the commencement of the reign of the 
present Maharaja His Highness Sri Chit’hifa Thirunal. 

His Highness the Maharaja is the centre and source 
of political authority in the State, legislative, executive and 
judicial. The administration is conducted 

onera . name and under the control of the 

ruler, the various departments of the public service being 
co-ordinated and controlled by the Dewan. The Dewan is 
assisted by a Chief Secretary and a number of other officers 
occupying different cadres in the Secretariat. There is 
also a separate Financial Secretariat. The heads of the 
various departments are each of them responsible for the 
proper administration of all routine matters pertaining to his 
department. There is a considerable decentralisation of 
authority in those offices in conformity with well-established 
practice and the rules issued by Government from time to 
time. But all subjects involving general principles and all 
new measures though comparatively unimportant require 
for their validity the sanction of Government issued by the 
Dewan as its mouth-piece and representative and certified 
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by the hand of the Chief Secretary. Every administrative 
head has to address his proposal to the Government and 
they are carefully considered by the Dewan with the assis* 
tance of the officers of the Secretariat. Matters requiring 
the expenditure of money are scrutinised by the Financial 
Secretary. Official correspondence between the MahS.fS,ja 
and the Dewan are carried on through the Sarvadhikafyak* 
kar who is the highest officer attached to the palace. 

The Maharaja exercises his legislative authority by 
giving his sanction to Bills passed by both the legislative 
chambers, the SiT Mulam Assembly and the Sri Chithra 
State Council or by promulgating Regulations in virtue of 
prerogative and in certain cases by issuing Proclamations. 
The Assembly consists of 72 members of whom 62 are non- 
officials, 48 being elected by various constituencies and 14 
nominated by Government to represent minority communi- 
ties and other interests. The Dewan is the President of 
the A^ssembly. There is also an elected Deputy President. 
The Sri Chithra State Councilis composed of 37 members 
of whom 27 are non-officials and 10 officials. Of the 
non-official members 22 are elected 16 by general territorial 
constituencies and 6 by special interests. The remaining 
non-official members are nominated by Government. The 
Dewan is the ex-officio President of the Council. A Panel 
of Chairman is also nominated. 

Both Houses of the Legislature possess the right to 
initiate and pass legislative measures and discuss the 
annual budget of revenue and expenditure. Members of 
both Houses may ask questions and supplementary ques- 
tions and move resolutions on matters of general public 
interest. All legislative measures require the assent of 
both chambers before they are submitted to His Highness 
the Maharaja for his assent. Certain emergency powers of 
legislation are vested iii the Dewan. But the laws so passed 
will be in force only for six months. The budget is 
presented to both houses, but the Assembly has a larger 
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control over the finance than the Council, since the for- 
mer may reduce or omit a demand or part thereof while 
the latter has to deal with each demand as a whole and has 
no power to reduce the grantor any of the items compris- 
ing it. The law provides for the constitution of joint 
committees, to settle difference of opinion which might 
arise between the two Chambers. A Public Accounts Com- 
mittee consisting of officials and non-officials scrutinises 
the audit and appropriation reports of Government. 
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THE LAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

The basis of the system of Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration which prevails to-day appears to have been laid 
during the reign of King ]6-avi Varma which commenced in 
859 M. E. (1683-84). Till then, we are told, the system was 
that the revenue due from every petty district was roughly 
calculated and the local chief made responsible for its 
collection and payment to the State, after deducting the 
amount assigned for the conduct of pujas in the state-owned 
temples and other religious ceremonies, for the maintenance 
of the militia and for the collection of revenue. The State 
establishment then consisted of a Valia Ksfyakkar (Mini- 
ster), one Nittelut’hu Pillai, (Secretary), one ]6,5yasom Pillai 
(Head Clerk) and several ilSyasoms and Kanakka Pillais 
(Clerks and Accountants), The Minister and his establish- 
ment held their office in the palace, and the King personally 
supervised the work of his office. Every question, whether 
petty or important, was submitted for the King’s decision. 
This system was greatly improved upon by King 6,avi 
Varma. The power of the local chiefs was curtailed and 
paid agents of Government were appointed in various parts 
of the country, with power to collect the revenue which 
was roughly estimated before their appointment. After 
defraying the sanctioned expenditure on religious and other 
institutions, the agent was to pay the surplus into the 
King’s Treasury. 

The next stage of which we have any definite in- 
formation is that which closes with what may be called the 
early history of Travancore, the year 903 M. E. The head 
of the administration under the direct orders of the King 
was then known as Valia Sarvsdhikafyakksr, correspond- 
ing to the Dewan of the present day. Under him were 
the Nittelut'hu Pillai or Secretary, iftsyasom Pil.lai (Head 
Clerlf,) several ^Syasoms or clerks and Kanakka Pillais or 
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Accountants. Inferior in rank to the Valia Sarvsdhi- 
kafyakkSr were officers known as SSrvSdhikafyakkars who 
had jurisdiction over the districts into which the State was 
then divided. Political correspondence with neighbouring 
States or Europeans was carried on by the Valia Sarvadhi- 
kafyakkar and he signed treaties and agreements on behalf 
of the State. His office was held in the palace in the imme- 
diate presence of the King, All important questions were 
finally decided by the King himself on the report of the 
Valia Sarvadhikafyakkar. 

Soon after Maharaja Mart'handa Varraa, the maker 
of modern Travancore, ascended the Musnad in 905 M. E., 
the first revenue settlement recorded in the history of 
the State was commenced. It was started in 911 and 
completed by 922. From a Variola dated the 29th Maka- 
fom 923 M. E., it is seen that at the close of the settlement 
the State was divided into taluks called Manjapaihum- 
vathukkals and villages called Kelvis. Each taluk was under 
the charge of an officer called Karyakkar. The village 
was the unit of administration and was presided over by the 
Proverthikar who received his appointment from the sove- 
reign. Under the Proverthikars there were different Account- 
ants and Thantakars (peons). The Proverthikar was made 
responsible for the receipts and expenditure in respect of 
items sanctioned by the sovereign as well as disbursements 
ordered by the Karyakkar. His duties extended also to the 
supervision over the Devaswoms and several items of work 
of a miscellaneous nature. Next in rank and higher up in 
the scale is the Karyakkar corresponding to the Tahsildar 
of modern days. As was observed already, he was the 
officer in charge of a Mandapaihumvathukkal and as such, 
he came into contact with the people in the exercise of his 
several functions fiscal, magisterial, judicial and military, 
subject to the nominal control of the superior officers. 
Each district was under the charge of a Sarvadhikafyakkar 
who worked under the direction and control of the Valia 
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Sarvadhikaryakkar. The same system seems to have been 
extended to the territories which were later on added 
to Travanuore either by conquest or by treaty. 

The next definite step towards the development of 
the land revenue system was taken during the reign of 
Mahafaja !6-ama Varma, who succeeded Maharaja Mar- 
thanda Varma to the throne. The reforms introduced 
by him consisted mainly in the division of the country 
into three districts, viz., V a haTchemuhhom, Palinjdremukhom 
and Thekkemuhhom. For each district or revenue division, 
there was an officer designated the Valia Sarvadhikafya- 
kkar, whose authority extended to all matters of revenue, 
commercial or judicial nature. To assist him in his work 
in the Revenue Division, there were three or four sub- 
ordinate officers, called Sarvadhikaryakkars each in charge 
of a revenue sub-division. Below them were the Kafya- 
kkars, Provert'hikars, Chandrakarans and others. The 
Dalawa or the Dewan was the head of the administration. 
The office of the Dalawa was originally held at Mavelikafa. 
It was later on shifted to Quilon and thence to Trivandrum 
in 1006 M. E. 

The Dewanship of Col. Munro (986 to 990 M. E.) ushered 
in an era of administrative reform. It marks an eventful 
epoch in the land revenue history of the State. At the time 
of his appointment there were three Valia Sarvadhikafya- 
kkars, ten Sarvadhikaryakkars and thirty one Kafyakkars. 
He abolished the offices of the Valia Sarvadhikafyakkar 
and the Sa^rvadhikafyakkar and changed the designation of 
the Kafyakkar to that of Tahsildar. The Tahsildars were 
divested of their judicial and magisterial functions and were 
reduced to the position of mere collectors of revenue. For the 
proper administration of justice, a court of appeal and five 
Zilla Courts for the trial of offences and for adjudicating on 
civil claims were established. Another court, called the 
Huzur Court, was formed for the trial of Sirkar servants. The 
reduction of the militia necessitated the raising of a separate 
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corps for the conduct of police duties and Darogas of Police 
were appointed and placed under the immediate orders of 
the Dawan, independent of the Judicial and the Revenue 
Departments. Thus in the scheme of administration intro- 
duced by Col. Mimro, the Tahsildars were mere revenue 
officers and their work was controlled from the headquart- 
ers by the Dewan with the co-operation of a staff of assist- 
ants of whom the foremost were two Dewan Peishkars 
newly entertained in the Huzur. What actually induced a 
veteran statesman of his type to substitute a centralised 
form of government in the place of the old arrangement 
based on the salutary principle of division of labour cannot 
at this distance of time be inferred correctly. ^It is possible 
that he himself might have reckoned on the revival of the 
useful executive agency at a later period when he would 
have, by his skilful personal rule, introduced order and 
peace all over the country. If this really was his intention, 
it has only to be stated here, that it was destined to be 
translated into action piecemeal and at far later periods. 

In the year 1010 M. E. were passed a series of 
Regulations by which the Tahsildars came to be invested 
with police and magisterial powers and the Dewan was made 
the Chief Magistrate, besides being the sole responsible 
head of the police in the country. Two revenue divisions 
were constituted in 1031. They were called the northern 
division and the southern division. Each division was placed 
under the charge of a district officer, styled Dewan Peishkar, 
who had powers of general control and supervision in all 
matters, revenue, magisterial, police and miscellaneous, 
subject to the orders of the Dewan, as the head of the 
administration and Chief Magistrate. The central taluks 
were under the direct control of the Dewan. In 1035 two 
more revenue divisions were constituted. They were desig- 
nated the Quilon and the Kottayam divisions. By Regu- 
lation II of 1047, the Dewan was divested of the judicial 
functions which he was till then exercising in his capacity. 
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as the Chief Magistrate. The same Regulation also invested 
the Dewan Peishkars with the full powers of a Magistrate 
so as to give them greater and fuller scope for the efficient 
administration of their divisions. In Mlnom 1057 M. E. 
Division Assistants were appointed in the Quilon and the 
KSttayam divisions with their powers and duties clearly 
defined in the Dewan’s Memo No. 845-J-349 dated 5-4-1882. 
The organisation of the Salt Department in 1058 relieved 
the revenue officers of the duty of supervision over the salt 
works and depots. But the Revenue Department was finally 
divested of all duties connected with salt, marine and excise 
only with the formation of the new Excise Department in 
1080 M.E. The account reforms introduced in the same year 
consisted mainly in the abolition of the so-called depart- 
mental treasuries and the establishment of the taluk sub- 
treasuries and major treasuries under the direct control of 
the Account and Audit Officer. Since that date the treasury 
forms a distinct branch of work in the Land Revenue De- 
partment. In 1083 M.E. the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries was organised, which relieved the Revenue De- 
partment of the work in that sphere. In 1085 M. E. the 
treasury at Alleppey was placed under the charge of a 
special Treasury Officer and the Assistant Excise Com- 
missioner at Alleppey was divested of all responsibility con- 
nected with the treasury. The officers of the Revenue 
Department were divested of control over the Devaswoms in 
the State in 1098 M. E. with the formation of the new Dsva- 
swom Department. 

At the close of the last settlement, the State consisted 
of 4 divisions, 32 taluks and 422 pakuthies. These terri- 
torial units underwent several changes in subsequent years 
as detailed below : — 

(i) The revenue administration of the area, com- 
prised within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills was reorganised and a new taluk called the 
Dsvikujam taluk was formed in 1085 M. E. consisting of the 
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six pakuthies of Anchanad together with the Kannan 
Devan Hills Concession, the Pallivasal Estate, Anakkulam 
Estate (west) and the Pnpara and Udumbanch5la divisions 
of the Cardamom Hills. 

(ii) The Cardamom Department was abolished and 
the area within the Superintendent’s jurisdiction was 
absorbed into the Land Kevenue Department and treated as 
a separate division called the Devikulam Division. 

(iii) A new taluk called PirmMe taluk, was formed 
of the pakuthies of Van^anmettu and MlSppara from the 
Cardamom Hills, Periyar, Pirmede, Pefuvanthanam, Kan- 
jirappally, Cheruvajly, Chirakka^avu and Manimala of the 
Changana^sgfy taluk and Ptinjar of the Mlnachil taluk. 

(iv) A tract, lying near the Pallivasal Estate, was 
transferred from the Thodupula taluk to the Devikulam 
taluk and formed into No. 16 — Palli\asal thavalant of the 
Pupara Pakuthi of that taluk (subsequently constituted 
into the Pallivasal pakuthi). 

(v) Certain tracts including the Chinthalar Estate 
were transferred from the Thcdupula taluk to the Pirmede 
taluk. 

(vi) The Elakad pakuthi was transferred from the 
Muvattupula taluk to the F-ttuiriinur taluk. 

(vii) The Nlndakara pakuthi of the Ifaniel taluk 
was bifurcated into two pakuthies, Nlndakara A. and 
Nlndakafa B. 

(viii) A tract of disafforested land on either side of 
the western outlet road was transferred from the Kafimap- 
nftr pakuthi of the Thodupula taluk to the Kutfamangalam 
pakuthi of the Mavattupula taluk. 

(ix) The Anad and the Nellanad pakuthies of the 
Nedumangad taluk were divided into four, viz., Anad, 
Pslo^e, Nellana^ and Pullenpara. 

(x) The Kanjifappally pakuthi in the FInnede taluk 
was split up into two pakuthies, viz., Kanjirappaljy North 
and KanjifappaJiy South. 

i 
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(xi) A new taluk call^ Pat'hanamthitta taluk was 
formed of the pakuthies of Omallur, Elanthtir, Pat'hanam- 
thltta, Rsnni, Kumpahi and Cherukole. 

(xii) The Perumkulam and the Ulamalakkal paku- 
thies of the NedumangSd taluk were split up into four 
pakuthies, viz., Perumkulam, VlfanakkSLvu, Ulamalakkal 
and VellanSd. 

(xiii) The UadmanSbhapufam Revenue Division was 
amalgamated with the Trivandrum Revenue Division. The 
number of taluks in the State was reduced from 34 to 30 by 
the abolition of the taluks of Iraniel, Chengannur, EttumanQr 
and Slangad, the pakuthies comprised in these taluks being 
tacked on to the adjoining taluks. The pakuthies in several 
other taluks were also readjusted along with this change. 

(xiv) The Munro Island was constituted into a 
separate pakuthi of the Quilon taluk. 

(xv) The Mallapuia^^eri pakuthi was transferred 
from the Thifuvella taluk to the Pat'hanamthitia taluk. 

(xvi) The Mylom pakuthi was transferred from the 
Pat'hanapufam taluk to the Kottafakkara taluk. 

(xvii) The Mekkafa i>akuthi of the Shenkotta taluk 
was abolished and absorbed into the Ac'henputhur pakuthi 
of the same taluk. 

(xviii) A tract of land comprising appoximately 
125'35 sq. miles was transferred from the Kafimanntir Kanni 
Elam tract of theTho^upula taluk to Kuttamangalam paku- 
thi of the Mavattupula taluk. 

(xix) The Devikulam Division was abolished and the 
taluks comprised therein were added on to the Kottayam 
t)ivision. The Shferthala taluk was taken away from that 
division and added on to the Quilon Division. 

As a result of the above changes the State now 
contains 3 revenue divisions, 30 taluks, and 484 pakuthies. 
Of the 30 taluks, 15 taluks have been grouped into 7 revenue 
sub-divisions, each in the charge of an Assistant Peishkar. 
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Tha pakuthi is the unit of revenue administration 
and it is \inder the immediate charge of the Provert'hikSr, 
who is assisted in his work by one or more accountants and 
peons. Tha Tahsildars are made primarily responsible 
for the efficient land revenue administration of their res- 
pective taluks in all its branches. They can, in certain 
matters, utilisa tha service of tha Revenue Supervisors 
under them. Before the appointment of the Revenue Super- 
visors, the taluk establishment included an executive officer 
styled Assistant Tahsildar. The Assistant Tahsildars were 
allowed to take part in the land revenue administration of 
the taluk in all its branches and to render able assistance 
to the Tahsildars in the discharge of their multifarious 
duties. The present Revenue Sr pervisors, wl'.ose status is 
low compared with that of the Assistant Tahsildars, and 
whose sphere of activity comprises hardly anything more 
than survey operations, cannot be said to afford any appre- 
ciable relief to the Tahsildars. 

The Assistant Peishkars are responsible for the proper 
conduct of w'ork in regard to matters over which they are 
given jurisdiction in the revenue sub-divisions placed in their 
charge. The Division Peishkars control and supervise the 
work of the Tahsildars in all its branches. They are made 
responsible for the efficient land revenue administration in 
the respective division. In revenue matters, they are subordi- 
nate to the Land Revenue Commissioner, while as District 
Magistrates or district officers they still maintain the 
position which they held prior to the appointment of the 
Land Revenue Commissioner as the head of the department 
from the 1st Chingom 1097. Government order R. O. C, No. 
1832/21 dated the 12th August 1921, sanctioning the appoint- 
ment of the Land Revenue Commissioner, lays down that 
he will be responsible for an orderly extension of cultivation 
and development of land revenue, the co-ordinating of land 
revenue work and procedure in the various divisions as far 
as necessary, the supervision of the land revenue work of 
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the Peishkars and the Commissioner, Devikulam, and their 
subordinates, the enforcement of the various land revenue, 
survey and land records rules and laws, and the preparation 
and revision of the necessary manuals. The Division Peish- 
kars are empowered to address the Government direct 
communications relating to the under-mentioned subjects: — 

1. Duties relating to the Forest Department such as 

Forest Settlement Enquiry. 

2. Enquiry in adoption cases. 

3. Public Canals and Public Ferries. 

4. Duties under the Plague Rules and Cholera Rules. 

5. Duties under the Municipal Regulation. 

6. Disposal of unclaimed dead bodies. 

7. Duties relating to the Excise Department. 

8. Observatory. 

9. Anchal Department. 

10. Archeoiogical Department. 

11. Treasure Trove. 

12. Guardian and Wards. 

13. Lunatics. 

14. Lepers. 

15. Erection of places of public worship. 

16. Royal tours. 

17. Assistance to travellers, 

18. Government law suits relating to other departments. 

19. Protection of electric telegraph. 

20. Elections to the Sri Mulam Assembly. 

21. Elections to the Sri Chitra State Council. 

22. Working of the Stamp Regulation. 

23. Working of the Public Accountants Regulation. 

24. Correspondence relating to vital statistics. 

25. „ reception of distinguished guests. 

26. „ Census. 

27. „ Court Fee Regulation. 

28. „ NSyar and Ilava Regulations, 

29. „ Press Regulation, 
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£0. Correspondence relating to Village Panchayats. 


31. 


Heirship certificate enquiries. 

32. 


Co-operative Societies. 

33. 

•> 

Cattle trespass. 

34. 


Murajapam, PaJIikkettu and other 
important ceremonies. 

35. 


The issue of passports, declarations 
of eligibility certificates etc., to be 
sent to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Madras States. 


In other matters they have to address Government 
through the Land Revenue Commissioner. 

It is open to doubt whether the department, at any 
time during its evolution, functioned purely as a land 
revenue department, in t|ie sense in which 
we are wont to associate the work of the 
other departments with their names. It 
is true that under the stress of progressive administration, 
several departments such as the Excise, the Judicial, the 
Agricultural and Fisheries and the Devaswom, were called 
into existence at different periods and that each in its way 
relieved the Revenue Department of some of the items of 
work in its charge. But even now it cannot be said, with 
any degree of accuracy, that by the formation of these and 
other departments, the functions of the Land Revenue De- 
partment have been brought well within the scope of land 
revenue administration pure and simple. It has to be 
admitted on all hands that the department, as at present 
constituted, is dealing with several subjects either indepen- 
dently or in co-operation with other departments, which by 
no stretch of imagination could be associated with land 
revenue. The unique position which the Land Revenue 
Department occupies, and which it has been occupying 
since the consolidation of th© State, may afford a partial 
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explanation for this diversity of function. A correct classi- 
fication of its functions or a clear appreciation of its res- 
ponsibility will, in the circumstances, be extremely difficult. 
Without attempting therefore a scientific classification, it 
is proposed to deal with the subject under two broad heads, 
viz., duties connected with land revenue administration and 
those extraneous to it. The former comprises the ascertain- 
ment and collection of land revenue and all measures 
calculated to better the conditions of the ryots in general, 
while the latter includes all other items of work for the 
due performance of which the Revenue Department is 
deemed to be the fittest agency. Before dealing with the 
functions connected with land revenue administration pro- 
per, it may not be out of place to advert briefly to two 
distinct branches of work, viz., magisterial and treasury. 

As has been noticed already, the revenue officers 
used to exercise judicial, magisterial and police powers also. 

It was during the Dew'anship of Col. Munro 
Magisterial. came to be divested of their 

judicial and magisterial functions. In the year 1012, they 
were again invested with magisterial powers. In 1083, 
Government sanctioned the separation of the magisterial 
from the revenue functions, in the Quilon taluk as an 
experimental measure. This was gradually extended to 
other taluks also. At the time of the reorganisation of the 
Revenue Department in 1098, it was laid down that the 
Taluk Tahsildars, while continuing to be magistrates poten- 
tially for the purpose of preserving peace, preventing crimes 
etc., should as far as possible be divested of the duty of 
trying criminal cases, the magisterial work being assigned 
to Stationary Magistrates, except in a very few taluks 
where Stationary Magistrates could not be conveniently 
appointed at that time. Some of the Tahsildars were again 
entrusted with the active magisterial duties on demand 
from the public for more magistrates’ courts. Thus the 
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present position is that the Tahsildars, in a majority of the 
taluks, combine in themselves both revenue and magisterial 
functions, while in the remaining taluks, they are only 
potential magistrates. The Division Peishkars are ex- 
officio District Magistrates and all the Assistant Peishkars 
are Division First Class Magistrates with the power of 
hearing appeals on the orders of the Second Class Magis- 
trates in their jurisdiction. On the magisterial side, the 
Tahsildars and the Assistant Peishkars are subordinate to 
the District Magistrates and the District Magistrates in 
their turn are subject to the control of the High Court. 

In all the taluks, except Quilon and Kottayam, there 
is a sub-treasury each and the Tahsildar of the taluk is ex- 
officio the Sub-Treasury Officer. In the 
Treasury work. taluks of Quilon and Kottayam, the sub- 
treasuries have been absorbed in the respective divisional 
treasuries, the Ttihsildars of the taluks being divested of 
all treasury work. In account matters, the sub-treasuries 
are under the direct control and supervision of the Divi- 
sional Treasury Officers. There is a divisional treasury in 
each division. The divisional treasuries are likewise under 
the immediate control of the Account Officer. In this 
connection, it is worthy of note that the control and super- 
vision exercised by the Account Officer and the Divisional 
Treasury Officers over the sub-treasuries are confined to ac- 
counts matters and that the administrative control over the 
sub-treasuries and divisional treasuries vests in the Division 
Peishkars. This division of control is not, however, 
mutually exclusive, for, as a rule, the Division Peishkars 
are conducting half-yearly inspection of the accounts of 
the sub-treasuries and the divisional treasuries. 

Besides cash transactions the sub-treasuries function 
as depots for the sale of stamps; general, court-fees and 
anchal, the treasurer being ex-officio stamp vendor also. 
So far as this particular branch of work is concerned, the 
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divisional and sub-treasuries are subordinate to the Central 
Stamp Depot and the Superintendent of Stamps. 


Land Revenue. 


The duties devolving on the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment under the head ‘land revenue’ may, for the sake of 
convenience, be classed under three sub- 
heads : (a) duties connected with land 
revenue administration proper; (b) duties relating to other 
departments; (c) miscellaneous duties. By far the most 
important and legitimate functions of the Land Revenue 
Department is the administration of the land belonging 
to the State whether situated within or beyond its bound- 
aries. The question whether a particular land is paying 
land revenue to Government or whether it is exempted 
from taxation is immaterial in determining the jurisdiction 
of the Land Revenue Department over it. The general rule 
is that unless possession or ownership has been expressly 
transferred to or recognised in a person or a department, all 
lands belonging to the State vest in, and are subject to the 
administration by the Land Revenue Department. 


A scientific survey and settlement form the ground- 
work of revenue administration. In fact, one is a comple- 
ment of the other and together they consti- 
Survey. foundation for the land reve- 

nue system. It is therefore of utmost importance that 
there should be a correct and scientific survey of land and 
that the records prepared at the time of the survey should 
be carefully preserved and brought up-to-date by incorpora- 
ting therein changes that occur from time to time. The 
survey operations are generally done under the technical 
superintendence of the Survey Department. But the revenue 
Department is equally anxious and responsible for the 
maintenance of correct survey records relating to the lands 
included within the limits of cadastral survey. Under the 
provision of the Survey and Boundaries Regulation, the 
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officers of the Revenue Department are authorised to enforce 
the maintenance of correct survey marks. The work of 
bringing the survey and settlement records up-to-date in 
each taluk is being attended to by the Land Records Main- 
tenance staff. 

In addition to the maintenance of correct survey 
marks, the department has to see that the property of 
government is not encroached upon by squatters. For this 
the provisions of the Land Conservancy Regulation are 
availed of. Here it may be noted that the eviction of 
encroachment on government lands under the provisions of 
the above Regulation has invariably to be attended- to by 
the Land Revenue Department, even where the land is 
under the control of some other department. 


The Land Assignment Regulation and the rules passed 
thereunder regulate the assignment of government land 
in favour of private persons or corpora- 
Disposal of Land, recoguised policy in the matter 

of land assignment is that all lands available for assign- 
ment should be disposed of by public auction. x\ssignment 
of land otherwise than by public auction is also provided 
for by way of exception in the rules so as to safeguard 
vested interests or well-established claims. All the Revenue 
Officers, of and above the grade of Tahsildars, and the 
Government are subject to the restrictions in the rules, 
competent to dispose of government land either subject 
to payment of adequate tharavila or on concessional terms. 


Whenever land, which is not already the property of 
government, is required for public purposes, it is acquired 
by the Land Revenue Department under 
Land Acquisition- provisions of the Land Acquisition 

Regulation, every interest in the land to be acquired being 
compensated by an award of money or exchange of land or 
otherwise. Where a large extent of land is to be acquired, 
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it is usual to appoint a full-time special officer for the 
purpose. 


The prompt collection of land revenue is perhaps the 
most important item in the day to day work of the Revenue 


Collection of 
Revenue, 


Department. It involves three distinct 
processes, viz., the fixing of the demand, 


the maintenance of correct and up-to-date 


rent roll, and the collection of revenue as per the kist 
bundi. According to the system, now in force, the total 
demand for each taluk at the beginning of each year is as- 
certained and fixed by the Jamabimdi Officer on the basis 
of the revenue accounts of the previous year. There may 
be additions and deductions under the \arious heads of 


receipts during the year. These are brought 1o account as 
they occur. For each pakuthi there is a separate rent roll 
which is kept up-to-date in accordance with the decisions 
in revenue cases, such as pokknvafavu, puduval, land ac(iui- 
sition, kafampalhippu, etc. 

In the case of voluntary payment of tax, all that the 
Revenue Department ha.s to do is to see that it is then and 


there brought to account and remitted promptly into the 
treasury. When, however, default is made in the payment 
of government dues, the Land Revenue Department has to 
realise the arrears by attachment an.d sale of the defaulter’s 


movable or immovable properties under the provisions of 
the Revenue Recovery Regulation. This is an elaborate 
process involving the strict observance of all the technicali- 
ties laid down by the Regulation. The Revenue Officers 
have, at the same time, to bestow particular care to see 
that their zeal and enthusiasm for the protection of govern- 
ment interests do not make them blind to the hardships that 
might be caused to the ryots by a relentless adherence to 
and enforcement of the provisions in the Regulation. With 
the exception perhaps of the Devaswom Department in res- 
pect of the dues on the lands belonging to the unincorporated 
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DSvaswoms, every other department of the State, looks 
to the Revenue Department and the Revenue t ecovery 
Regulation for the realisation of the arrears due to it. 
This is but one among the many inevitable consequences of 
the peculiar position which the department occupies in the 
general scheme of administ.ration. 

The material prosperity of the State depends in a 
large measure, on proper land revenue administration. The 
officers of the Land Revenue Department are expected to 
mingle freely with the people, to gather first-hand infor- 
mation rogai-ding their condition, ))hysical, agricultural, 
economic and religious, and to take timely action for 
redressing their grievances as well as for the supply of their 
wants and requirements. In this sphere, the Land Revenue 
Department has a large volume of work devolving on it 
under the provisions of Regulations, Proclamations and 
executive orders. Of the measures adopted to promote the 
agricultural prosperity of the land, the Land Improvement 
and Agricultural Loans Regulation, the constitution of the 
Land Mortgage Bank, and the Irrigation Regulation deserve 
special mentioir. 

The Regulation was first enacted in the year 1066 M.E. 
The object in piomulgating it was to “afford the ryots, who 
The Land Improve- ^ave the inclination but not the means 
ment and Agricultu- to make agricultural improvements and 
ral Loan Regulation. facilities for possessing them- 

selves of the requisite capital.” The Regulation, as origi- 
nally passed in 1066, applied only to the improvement on 
lands. In course of time, it was found expedient to extend 
the scope of the Regulation so as to include loans for the 
purchase of seeds, manure, etc. The original Regulation 
was accordingly repealed and Regulation IX of 1094, was 
passed. It provides for the grant of loans on the strength 
of sufficient security, either personal or property, for making 
improvements on land or for agi'icultural purposes, to any 
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person having a right to make that improvement or with 
the consent of that person to any other person. The loan 
is repayable with interest in easy instalments fixed with due 
regard to the improvements proposed to be effeoted with the 
loan, the value or sufficiency of the security offered, the 
convenience of the borrower and all other relevant circums- 
tances. The maximum period fixed for the repayment of 
loans granted for effecting improvements on land is twenty 
years, while for agricultural purposes it is ten. The rate of 
interest on loans is fixed at four per cent, jier annum with 
effect from 1-1-1110. The Tahsildars, the Assistant Peish- 
kars when specially empowered, and the Division Peishkars 
are competent to grant loans not exceeding Rs. 500, 1,000, 
and 2,000, respectively. The Land Revenue Commissioner 
is competent to sanction loans of sums above Rs. 2,000 but 
below Rs. 5,000, while all loans of and above Rs. 5,000 have 
to be sanctioned by Government. The experience of later 
years has amply justified the hope that the scheme would 
by stimulating industry, promote the agricultural wealth 
of the country. 


The Travancore Sirkar Land Mortgage Bank was 
opened by Government with its head office at Trivandrum 
in 1107 as a purely Government concern 
he Land^Mortgage object of granting long term loans 

on the mortgage of lands situated in Tra- 
vaucore for the liquidation of prior debts charged on agricul- 
tural lands in the possession of the borrower. The general 
supervision, control and administration of the affairs of the 
Bank vest in a Board of Management consisting of seven 
members of whom the Land Revenue Commissioner is one. 


The work of the Land Revenue Department in relation to 
grant of loans from the Bank, consists mainly in conducting 
the local enquiry with a view to ascertain the value and the 
binding nature of the security and the collection of all 
relevant information. The Tahsildar should alsp spbmit 
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annual reports to the Bank on the condition of the property 
secured for the loan.# 

The agricultural operations are dependent largely 
upon irrigation facilities. Under Regulation III of 1072, 
as amended by Regulations VI of 1090, V of 1097 and II of 
1103, the Land Revenue Department has to attend to many 
duties in connection with the following matters: — 

(а) construction, repair and maintenance of petty 
and minor irrigation works; 

(б) distribution of water from irrigation works; 

(c) levy and recovery of the cost of construction of 
irrigation works; 

(d) development of irrigation under the KothaySr 
project ; and 

(e) the working of the irrigation boards. 

The markets are opened and maintained under the 
provisions of the Markets Regulation VII of 1092, which 
applies to the holding of markets any- 
Markets. where in the State, except in towns 

constituted under the Municipal Regulation. The markets 
can be classified under two heads : (i) public markets, and 
(ii) private markets. Public markets are opened and main- 
tained by Government on government land. The duty of 
the Land Revenue Department in respect of them is con- 
fined to effecting the necessary improvements in them, 
enforcing the strict observance of the rules and the annual 
farming of the right to collect the rents, etc. Private mar- 
kets are conducted with a license from the Division Peish- 
kar and subject to the conditions specified in the license. 
Every such license, unless suspended or revoked by the 
Division Peishkar under section 13 (2) of the Regulation, 


* The Land Mortgage Bank has since been re- constituted as the Travancore 
Credit Bapk- 
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expires at the end of the official year for which it is granted. 
The evening markets, though classed as private markets, 
differ from tlie latter in that the former are exempted from 
payment of license fee and toll is to be levied on articles 
taken into them for sale. It, is only a resort during the 
afternoons and evenings of poor people for the purpose of 
buying food stuffs and petty articles of household use. 

The properties belonging to a person who dies intes- 
tate and without legal heirs escheat to the Sirkar. It is 
primarily the duty of the Tahsildar and 
Escheat. village officers to hunt out all such 

cases and see to their prompt disposal. The Tahsildar is 
empowered to attach, in the first instance, all the properties, 
movable and immovable, which remEuned in the possession 
of the deceased at the time of his death where he has left 
no legal heirs. The movable articles may be removed and 
kept under safe custody or, in case they happen to be 
perishable articles, they may be sold by public auction at 
any time at the discretion of the Tahsildar. The Tahsildar 
should then conduct a detailed enquiry as to whether there 
are legal heirs to the deceased and submit a report to the 
Division Peishkar who, if satisfied that there is a prima. 
facie case of escheat, will by a notice in the gazette call 
upon all persons interested to produce evidence in support 
of their claims within three months from the date of publi- 
cation of the notice and then, after investigating into the 
claims advanced, pass final orders in the case. From the 
order of the Division Peishkar there is provision for appeal 
before the Land Revenue Commissioner. But there is no 
second appeal to Government. The properties declared to 
have escheated will be disposed of in due course by the 
Tahsildar. 

Under the provisions of this Regulation the Divi- 
sion Peishkar is authorised to make enquiries regarding 
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treasui’e, the materials of which exceed Rs. 50 in value, 
to pass final orders, either in accordance 

T'rosi'Siir© TTrov© 

Regulation. with the decisions of civil courts or inde- 
pendently as the case may be, upon the 
claims of the finder or others to the treasure, and if neces- 
sary, to acquire on behalf of Government the treasure on 
payment of compensation to persons entitled to it. 


Under the Stamp Regulation, the Division Peishkar 
is authorised to adjudicate as to the proper stamp duty 
chargeable on instruments. In the case of 
Fec™RegulaUoi^^ Unstamped or insuificiently stamped instru- 
ments, which have been impounded and 
sent to him, he has power to impose stamp duty and penalty 
to recover such stamp duty and penalty as arrears of land 
revenue, and to sanction prosecution for offences under 
the stamp law. He can also afford relief to the purchasers 
of stamp paper by refunding portion of the value of unused 
or spoilt ones. Under the Court Pees Regulation, the 
Division Peishkar is authorised to enquire into the suffi- 
ciency of the court fee on applications for probate or letters 
of administration, to re<mver deficit of court fee in case of 
under-payment and to refund excess in case of over-pay- 
ment. The Division Peishkar is also competdit (o appoint 
licensed vendors for the sale of general and court fee 
stamps. 


The duties devolving on the Revenue Department in 
connection with the Public Health and the Medical Depart- 
ments relate chiefly to the prevention of 
Public Health and ,, j r j • t , .i 

Medical. ^“6 Spread of epidemic diseases and the 

collection of vital statistics in rural areas. 
Under the provisions of the Epidemic Diseases Regulation 
II of 1073, and the rules passed thereunder, the officers of 
the Land Revenue Department have several duties to per- 
form. According to the Plague Rules the administrative 
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responsibility for plague measures rests entirely with the 
Division Peishkar. The local authorities and all officers of 
Government engaged in plague work are required to carry 
out his orders. The position of the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment towards the prevention and spread of other epidemics 
like cholera and small pox is also more or less the same. 


Under this Regulation, the Proverthikar is ex-officio 
Registrar of Births and Deaths for the pakuthi except for 

Registration of Births portions falling within the police towns 
and Deaths Kegula- provided with conservancy staff and the 
tion VII of 1096. ]\^unioipa,i towns. The Tahsildar is autho- 
rised under the Regulation to take cognizance of offences re- 
lating to failure to give information about births and deaths, 
to compound such offences and to sanction prosecution. 


The removal and internment of unclaimed dead 
bodies found on public roads or other 
public places also devolve on the depart- 
ment. 


Internmeut of 
Paupers. 


With a view to ensure proper places of public wor- 
ship for all communities in the ways and modes approved of 
by their religions and to avert clash bet- 
^ ' worshiir'*' ween the several communities in the exer- 


cise of their religious rites, it was, from 
early days, found necessary to control the erection of new 
places of public worship or the conversion of existing build- 
ings into places of public worship. The enquiry is con- 
ducted through the Revenue Department. The application 
for opening a place of public worship or for the conversion 
of a building into such a place has to be presented in person 
before the Division Peishkar, who will arrange for the 
due publication of a notification inviting objections to the 
grant of the application, consult the Devaswom Depart- 
ment, get necessary records prepared by the Tahsildar, 
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make independent enquiries himself, hear and dispose of 
objections, if any, and submit a full report so as to reach 
the Dewan at the latest within 45 days from the date of 
receipt of the application. The final decision of Government 
will be communicated to the applicant within 90 days from 
the date of presentation of the application to the Division 
Peishkar, If the applicant receives no order within such 
period, he is at liberty to proceed to erect the place of 
public worship. 


Income Tax. 


The assessment and realisation of income tax under 
the provisions of the Income Tax Regulation also devolved 
on the Revenue Department. Recently, 
by the appointment of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Income tax and three full-time collectors, the 
Division Peishkars and the officers subordinate to them 
have been divested temporarily of their responsibility in 
this direction, while the Land Revenue Commissioner con- 
tinues to function as the chief revenue authority and the 
head of the Income Tax Department. 


The Revenue Department is largely employed in the 
collection of statistics. Besides the periodical returns in 
respect of the prices of food stuffs, rainfall. 
Statistics. agricultural outlook, arrival of Europeans, 
factories, and printing presses, rubber and 
tea plantations, birth, death, disease, elc., the department 
will be called upon to engage itself in other items of work 
as may be entrusted to it by Government from time to 
time. 


The matters dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs 
form part and parcel of efficient land revenue administration 
or those which in view of their direct bearing on the land 
revenue system cannot but be associated with it. Besides 
the above, the department has to perform a host of 
other duties either in relation to the working of sister 
Q 
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departments or otherwise. That it forms the connecting link 
between the Government and the governed, makes it the 
fittest agency for the prosecution of every project calculated 
to promote the welfare of the public. There is scarcely 
any Regulation in our Statute Book which does not contri- 
bute its quota of work and responsibility to the department. 
In the discharge of its various functions, the department 
comes into close contact with the people of all grades and no 
sphere of life and activity can be said to be outside its 
influence. As a result of these the Land Revenue Depart- 
ment in Travancore can rightly be called the Heart of 
Administration. 

The following statement gives the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Land Revenue Department from 1065 to 
1110 M. E. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure 

1065 

20,09,876 Rs. 

3,28,057 Rs. 

1070 

17,66,459 „ 

3,55,374 

1075 

23.57,569 „ 

3,54,241 „ 

1080 

22,99,320 „ 

7,16,113 „ 

1085 

35,88,132 „ 

7,21,256 „ 

1090 

35,60,061 „ 

7,84,528 „ 

1095 

39,85,935 „ 

7,99,507 „ 

1100 

43,97,180 „ 

10,75,786 „ 

1105 

39,69,023 „ 

11,09,118 „ 

1110 

1 30,36,354 „ 

9,95,976 „ 
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EXCISE. 

The Excise Department is a comprehensive name 
given collectively to the governmental agency for the ad- 
ministration of the collection of revenue 
Organisation from Salt, abkari and customs. Until 1080 

and con.roi. (1904-08 M. PI.) when the department was 

organised, the work was supervised and controlled by the 
Piravagai department attached to the Huzur Cutcherry. 
At that time the Division Peishkars supervised the 
collection of revenues and administered the laws and 
regulations. 

The scheme of reorganisation sanctioned in 1080 M.E. 
came into force in 1083 M. E. (1907-08.) For purposes of the 
Plxcise Department, the State w’as divided into four divisions 
which were sub-divided into Circles. These Circles were 
further divided into Ranges. The Ranges which were the 
administrative units in the charge of Inspectors were under 
the control of the Circle Officers, who in turn were sub- 
ordinate to the Assistant Excise Commissioners. The 
Excise system of collecting the revenue was put into 
operation in the PadmanSbhapuram and Trivandrum di- 
visions, while the old farming system was continued in the 
Quilon and Kottayam divisions. But it was soon discovered 
that the grading of officers and the respective powers 
conferred upon them were not well calculated to meet the 
requirements of the situation. It was believed that the 
control exercised over the Circle Officers by the Assistant 
Commissioners was such as would delay correspondence 
and retard the expeditious transaction of business in the 
intermediate channels of communication. Mr. Raman 
Pillai, the Excise Commissioner, therefore recommended 
that the Assistant Commissioners might be reduced to the 
position of ordinary Circle Officers except in regard to 
powers of appointment and the disciplinary action to be 
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taken upon subordinates, though they were permitted to 
retain the former official designation and the same salaries. 
The new scheme proposed was sanctioned. The State was 
therefore divided into ten Circles, out of which seven were 
under the executive control of Circle Officers and the re- 
maining three under Assistant Excise Commissioners. The 
salaries of the subordinate establishments were revised. 
Government delegated to the Commissioner larger powers 
in regard to the appointment, transfer and punishment of 
the subordinate staff. 

From time to time changes were made in regard to 
various details in the organisation and powers of the sub- 
ordinate staff. In connection with the policy of retrench- 
ment necessitated by the general economic depression the 
number of the Excise Divisions was reduced to nine in 
1107 M. E. (1931-32). The salt factories were placed under 
the Assistant Commissioner, Nsgercoil. The Alleppey 
Division was amalgamated with that of Msvelikara. 

The salt manufactured in the alums was preserved 
in store-houses called Kuduchandrams. Some of these store 
houses were situated close to the alums- 
while others were at some distance. In 
the case of the latter the salt was conveyed to them by sea. 
There were eight store-houses distributed as, shown below:- 
Chirayinkll, 6,ajakkamangalam and Colachel, 

Quilon, Puvar, 

Alleppey, Trivandrum. 

Munambam, 

Six of these stored only home-made salt, one received 
home-made and foreign salt and the remaining one only 
foreign salt. From these store-houses salt was issued to 
selling depots called pantagafiSlas or Bankshalls. Prior to 
1036 M. E. (1860-61) all wastage in the transport of salt by 
sea to the depots in North Travancore had been charged to 
the manufacturers, but in that year the Sirkar undertook 
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to bear all such loss. In the next two years the selling 
price of home-made salt was raised to the level of that of 
foreign salt. In pursuance of the Interportal Convention of 
1864 (1040 M.E.). Government raised the selling price of salt 
and has since been raising or lowering it with each suc- 
cessive rise and fall in the British Indian rate. Government 
had also to close Ihe salt pans along the backwaters in 
Central Travancore on account of the inferior quality of the 
salt produced there. An important administrative measure 
of the same year was the transfer of the Sirkar alums to 
private agencies by selling them in auction. 

The KudivS-ram price was paid to the ryots only 
after the salt was received in the store-houses. As this led 
to delay in the payment of the Kudivsfam, Government 
decided in 1049 M. E. (1873-74) to advance 50 per cent, of 
the price of the estimated quantity manufactured as soon 
as the salt was removed from the alums. Till 1051 M. E. 
(1875-76) the practice was to measure salt but in that year 
the system of weighing was introduced. With a view to 
remove the chances of fraud occasioned by the close proxi- 
mity of the sale depots to the store-houses, Government 
resolved in 1053 M. E. (1877-78) to locate the former at some 
distance in the interior of the country. Regulation VII of 
1063 was enacted for the protection of the salt revenue. 
The alum at Colachel was temporarily closed in 1067 M. E. 
(1891-92) and the remaining alums were placed under the 
personal supervision of the Salt Deputy Peishkar. Salt- 
culture was carried on by the licensees under the super- 
vision of this officer till the organisation of the Excise 
Department in 1080 M. E. (1904-05). 

In consequence of the development of private enter- 
prise Government closed as many as 68 salt bankshalls in 
1082 M. E. but made suitable arrangements to meet the de- 
mand for salt in the High Ranges. The powers conferred on 
the old Salt Deputy Peishkar by the Salt Regulation VII of 
1063, were transferred to the Assistant Commissioner, More 
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salt bankshulls were abolished in 1086 and 1087 M. E. A 
new Salt Regulation was passed in 1088 M. E. which came 
into force in 1065 M. E. 

Formerly the licensees had to pay the duty before 
removing the salt for sale elsewhere. This handicap was 
removed in 1104 M. E. allowing them to transport the salt 
under bond to Government depots without paying the duty, 
provided they deposited a security. Government realised 
the duty only when the salt was actually sold. 

There are 15 salt factories in the State, the total area 
from which salt is manufactured being about 530 acres. 
The manufacture of salt is entrusted to licensees. Govern- 
ment is entitled to get free of charge 60 per cent, of the 
quantity manufactured and to take over the remaining 
40 per cent, on payment of a fixed price called Ku^ivila. 
The salt required for consumption is sold by government 
agencies in the bankshalls, depots and factories except in 
the High Ranges, where a contractor is engaged for the 
supply and sale of salt obtained by Government free of duty 
from Tuticorin. 

For a very long time tobacco continued to be a State 
monopoly. The monopoly system is thus described by Sir 
T. Madhava Rao: — “The Sirkar^made 
direct purchase of tobacco of various kinds 
by entering into contracts with individuals for the supply 
of the requisite quantities, the contract-price being mostly 
determined by public competition. The supplies were to be 
delivered by the contractors at stipulated periods so as to 
leave always a quantity on hand sufficient for consumption 
in the country for some months at least. The tobacco so 
supplied was brought into the country by certain appointed 
routes only, such as Aramboly in south Travancore, ports 
of Quilon and Alleppey in central Travancore, and Afukutty 
backwater and Alwaye estuary in north Travancore, and 
under precautions against smuggling, and was lodged ip 
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certain large ware-houses, whence it was disijributed, also 
under permits, to certain Bankshalls (Sirkar shops), whence 
again it was sold at monopoly rates to private dealers. 
These dealers in their turn sold the stuff by retail through- 
out the country at enhanced prices”. Tobacco was obtained 
from three sources, Jaffna, Tinnovelly and Coimbatore. The 
monopoly rates of sale of the three kinds varied. When 
the monopoly was in a prosperous condition, the gross 
revenue realised from tobacco was about fifty per cent, of 
the aggregate revenue of the State. But the monopoly 
rates were very high when compared with the prime cost of 
the stuff and this contributed to a great temptation for 
smuggling. 

The abolition of the monopoly system in British 
India was a severe blow to the tobacco monopoly of 
Travancore. The town of Cochin and the British villages 
of Anjengo and Thanga&§fify soon became centres of con- 
traband trade. From these places the stuff was easily 
smuggled into Travancore territory. Preventive measures 
were adopted but without much success. Nor was the 
British Government prepared to levy a protection duty at 
their port of Cochin. Hence Travancore was forced to 
relax its monopoly. In 1858 the monopoly was in a sinking 
state. The monopoly prices were reduced and tobacco was 
sold to all merchants of respectability instead of to a few 
in each district. The monopoly was totally abolished in 
1038 M. E. (1862-63) and import duties levied on the dif- 
ferent kinds of tobacco. 

In 1048 M. E. there were seven bonding houses where 
tobacco was stored by the wholesale merchants. Their 
number increased gradually. A proclamation was issued ii> 
1053 M. E. for the benefit of the ryots in the Southern and 
Trivandrum divisions who consumed Tinnevelly tobacco 
prepared in a solution of jaggery and other ingredients. 
With a view to check smuggling another Proclamation was 
issued in 1055 M. E. (1880) reducing the duty on Jaffna and 
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Coimbatore tobacco, and a third in the next year reducing 
the duty on the latter variety. The Tobacco Regulation 
passed in 1063 M. E. placed the law relating to the trade in 
tobacco on a sounder and more efficient footing. The 
preventive staff was also strengthened in that year. 

After the organisation of the Excise Department in 
1080 M. E. the tobacco required for consumption in the 
State was imported by merchants on their own account but 
was bonded in Sirkar warehouses under the joint custody 
of the department and the merchants. The latter brought 
it from the warehouses on payment of the import duty at 
Rs. 90 per candy. Prior to 1085 M. E. (1909-10) only Tinne- 
velly tobacco was imported through the Aramboly route. 
This restriction was removed in 1085 M.E. and the Tobacco 
Regulation was re-enacted in 1087 M. E. (1911-12). 

In 1091 M. E. (1916) the power of granting licenses 
for the retail vend of tobacco was taken from the Range 
Inspectors and vested in the Circle Officers. The weights 
used by the tobacco merchants were standardised in 1101 
M. E. (1925-26) by substituting the pound avoii’dupois equi- 
valent to 38,” tolas to the Dutch' pound equivalent to 42 
tolas. A comprehensive set of rules was framed in 1110 
M. E, (1934-35) to regulate the cultivation of tobacco in the 
State under licenses granted for the purpose. 

In the early days the management of the Abkari 
Department was vested in the Dewan. The abkari revenue 
was collected by a staff’ consisting of 
Arrack and Toddy, vichafippukSrs, Pillamar, and others em- 
ployed for the purpose. The Araanee system was introdu- 
ced in 1010 M. E. Under it the monopoly of selling toddy 
and arrack was farmed out taluk by taluk to the highest 
bidder, who agreed to certain stipulations almost identical 
with those that obtained in British India. The selling 
prices were fixed by Government. To each contractor was 
assigned a fixed number of shops. He employed his own 
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peons, collected the monthly instalments of the rent and 
remitted it into the District or Huzur Treasury. If 
no farmer came forward, the Tahsildar controlled the 
management of the shops. The abkari revenue was fluc- 
tuating between Rs. 41,000 and Rs. 60,000 during the period 
from 991 M. E, to 1033 M. E. Since then it began to rise 
rapidly. 

The law relating to the collection and control of the 
abkari revenue was embodied in a Regulation in 1054 M. E. 
(1878-79). It contained rules for regulating the manufac- 
ture, possession, sale and transit of liquor within the limits 
of Travancore. The new Excise System was introduced as 
an experimental measure in the Trivandrum taluk during 
the year 1073 M. E. (1897-98). The right to sell arrack was 
disposed of by auction. The manufacturer was bound to 
supply the article at prescribed rates. 

The Excise System was extended throughout the 
Trivandrum division in 1075 M. E. and introduced in the 
Padmanabhapufarn division in the next year. It was exten- 
ded to the Quilon division in 1081 M. E. (1905-06). The 
Kottayam division alone -continued under the old farming 
system. The tree tax system was introduced in Trivandrum 
town in the same year. In the case of arrack the right to 
manufacture was kept distinct from the right to sell. The 
quantity required for consumption was manufactured by 
two monopoly contractors from whom the vend contractors 
purchased from time to time. No limits were fixed in the 
sale prices of arrack. The Department purchased a distil- 
lery at Shenkotta and let it out to the supply contractor. 
The rules for the working of the distilleries and warehouses 
were amended in 1085 M. E. so that the wastage allowed to 
the supply contractors might adequately cover the loss in 
transit by leakage and evaporation. By 1092 M. E. the 
contract distillery supply system in regard to arrack was in 
orce except in the Devikulam taluk, where the right of 

manufacture and vend remained in one and the same 
7 
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individual. The substitution of the independent shop system 
for the old farming monopoly for the manufacture and sale 
6f toddy and arrack in all the taluks except Devikulara was 
completed in the year 1100 M. E. Anew variety of toddy 
arrack, called coco brandy was introduced in 1108 M.E. 
(1932-33) with a viaw to compete successfully with cheap 
brands of foreign liquor. 


Prior to 1055 M. E. foreign liquor was allowed to be 
sold by any vendor without let or hindrance. But under 
Regulation I of that year the vendors were 
loreign liquor required to take licenses which were charg- 
ed with a fee of British rupees 25 for every wholesale, and 
British rupees 15 for every retail shop. Revised rules 
relating to the issue of licenses for the sale of foreign liquor 
were passed in the year 1083 M. E. Two years later fresh 
rules were framed to regulate the import, transport and 
export of liquor and intoxicating drugs prepared from the 
hemp plant, while in transit through Travancore, from one 
part of British territory to another. The taluk of Shenkotta 
was, however, exempted from the operation of the sweet 
toddy rules. 


Prior to 1037 M. E. (1861) opium was an article of free 
trade in the State subject to an import duty of 10 per cent. 

ad valorem. It was obtained from Bombay 
Opium and ganj.i,. Malwa. Ganja was cultivated in the 

southern parts of the country. These two articles were made 
state monopolies. The farms were leased to a sole contractor 
for the whole State for three years at a time. He got down 
the articles from British India under permits issued by the 
British Resident and sub-let his right of vend to others. 
The Sirkar dues from these articles were collected by the 
Revenue authorities. Effective measures were taken in 
1053 M. E. (1877-78) to put down the smuggling of opium. 
The import duty on the drug was abolished in 1059 M. E. in 
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order to discourage its smuggling through the adjoining 
Cochin territory where it was not subject to any import duty. 

The only law relating to opium was a Proclamation 
issued in 1036 M.E. (1860-61) which provided for the import, 
export, manufacture, possession or sale of opium or bhang 
and for the punishment of persons violating the provisions 
thereof. As the necessity for a more comprehensive law 
was keenly felt, Regulation VI of 1063 was passed amen- 
ding and enlarging the law on the subject. 

In 1086 M. E. the Government of India sanctioned, 
under certain conditions, the refund of three-fourths of the 
duty levied on ganja purchased by the State every year 
from the store houses in the Madras Presidency. The 
Opium Regulation VI of 1063, was repealed in 1088 and 
was replaced by Regulation I V" of 1090. In order to bring 
the trade in opium and ganja under stricter control the 
privileges in regard to the vend of these articles were sold 
shop by shop for two years. The required quantity of 
opium is now purchased from the Madras Taluk Office, 
while ganja is purchased from the store house at Vettap- 
palam. The articles are first stocked in the Central Stores 
at Trivandrum and then issued to the various division 
offices for being issued to the license-holders from the 
Treasuries. 


Up to the year 988 M. E. (1812-13) the customs 
establishment consisted of three divisions, Northern. Sou- 

Customs and Eastern. In 989 M. E. (1813-14) 

regular Chowkeys were established for the 
collection of the customs duties which were 5 per cent, on 
the exports and 8 per cent, on the imports passing the 
frontiers and 5 per cent, on all goods conveyed from one 
part of the State to another, which was called “ Transit or 
Inland duty”. The number of chowkeys so established was 
I'Q. In 1012 M. E. (1836-37) the inland transit duties were 
abolished and the frontier and sea board chowkeys alone 
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were retained. About 1038 M. E. (1862-63) the administra- 
tion of this branch of the revenue was greatly improved 
with the result that a larger revenue was collected and the 
triple evil of delay, expense and vexation to trade which had 
till then prevailed was minimised. The customs revenue 
had now come to a little more than 5 lakhs of rupees ex- 
clusive of the duty on pepper and the tax on the import of 
tobacco. The salaries of the Customs establishment were 
raised. 

The trade of the country was, as it still is, chiefly 
with British India. But there arose a difficulty. When 
Act VI of 1848 was passed liy the British Government which 
freed the trade of British India from the payment of duty, 
the unequal condition paralysed the Travancore trade. The 
Interportal Convention of 1865 however, succeeded in bring- 
ing about some degree of reciprocity. 

In 1041 M. E. a notification was issued to the effect 
that the following goods alone were subject to export duty 
when carried to British India and the Cochin State. 

1. All produce of the coconut tree. 

2. Arecanuts in every form. 

3. All produce of the palmyra tree. 

4. Paddy and other grain and oil seeds. 

5. Oils of all kinds. 

6. Butter, ghee, fat, lard, etc. 

7. Hides and horns of all kinds. 

8. Wood in logs, beams, planks, etc. 

9. Ginger, green and dried, and galingale. 

10. Salt-fish. 

11. Coffee. 

12. Tamarind and crab fruit. 

13. All produce of the sugar-cane. 

14. Arrowroot in root and flour. 

15. Turmeric, Pinjal, Mara manjal and Munjana, 

16. KaohOlam. 
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17. Jute, hemp, and other vegetable fibrous sub- 

stances. 

18. Fishing nets. 

19. Pepper. 

20. Shells and chunnam. 

The duties on the articles have been regulated from 
time to time generally more or less in conformity with the 
rates in British India. The entire removal of export duty 
was more than once pressed upon Travancore Government 
by the Paramount Power as a necessary fiscal reform. 
But Sir T. Madhava Rao stood in the way of their abolition. 
Later still Dewan Sankafasubba Aiyar pleaded the case 
for retaining the export duty in these words ; — 

“ As regards customs as a source of revenue, exports 
are to Travancore what imports are to British India. 
From the proportion of 97 per cent, which the exports bear 
to this revenue as a whole, it is obvious that Travancore 
depends almost entirely on the export duty, and to give up 
this duty would be to give up this source of income alto- 
gether as there is no means of recouping from imports. 
The receipts under the latter may not even cover the 
establisment charges. 

“ Even if the export duty is not entirely abolished, 
but only on what are termed manufactured articles, the 
sacrifice must affect the bulk of the customs revenue. In 
the first place, no exact line can be satisfactorily drawn, in 
my humble opinion, between raw and manufactured arti- 
cles, If the term ‘ raw ’ is taken to apply to products more 
or less in the shape in which they are parted from the soil, 
the dutiable items of this class will be comparatively few, as 
ginger against dry and bleached ginger, coconuts an^poconut 
husks against copra, coconut oil, fibre, coir and coir-matting. 
The latter set of articles represent various stages of pro- 
duction from raw materials and embrace with others of 
similar description the staple items which now yield 5 lakhs 
of rupees out of a total of 6 lakhs falling under exports. 
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Even the small margin left is liable to disappear as raw 
materials will cease to be exported, having to pay duty as 
against the free export of manufactured goods. 

“In due regard to the limited resources of the State 
and the well-recognised principle of maintaining a proper 
equilibrium between the year’s income and expenditure, all 
that this Government can do is to effect a gradual revision 
of the export tariff valuation, so as to create a sufficient 
hiiducement for the expansion of manufacturing industry. 

“There is at present a question before Government 
of reducing the duty on coconut oil so as to help the intro- 
duction of oil mills into the country, and Government are 
in hopes of taking early action in this direction. 

“ In giving expression to the foregoing views it is not 
at all intended to oppose or under-rate the principle of free- 
trade. No doubt, to release trade from all taxation would 
be to ensure its full development and prosperity, and export 
duties are more open to objection than import duties. All 
that is meant to be advanced is that, as matters stand, 
Travancore has no choice between the two classes of 
imports, and that, with all its surplus receipts, it cannot 
afford to give up any of its sources of income, limited as 
they are, without impairing its financial condition and the 
means for meeting the growing demands of progressive 
administration.” 

Subsequent to the organisation of the present Excise 
Department the customs revenue was collected at the land 
and see customs houses the most important of which were 
those at Alleppey, Quilon, Aramboly, Ainkutty and Veju- 
t'huiiy, as well as at the railway stations. There were also 
preventive stations where the articles passing to and fro 
were scrutinised and attempts at evading the payment of 
duties prevented. There were 53 customs houses at the 
close of 1083 M. E. (1906-07). New rules were framed in 
1084 M. E. (1908-09) for the levy of customs duty at Afa- 
kutty on goods carried by passengers in steam launch^St 
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The warehouse rules for the port of Alleppey were also 
modified. In the next year, new rules were passed regu- 
lating the transport of liquor, opium and other intoxicating 
drugs and certain other articles from one part of Travancore 
to another through intervening Cochin territory and from 
one part of Cochin to another through intervening Travan- 
core territory. Rules were also framed for the grant of 
licenses for the storage and sale of articles subject to export 
duty in places within one mile of the land frontier of 
Travancore. Manifesto-registering stations were fixed for 
the customs houses in the taluks bordering on Cochin State. 

In 1092 M, E. (1 9 16-17) the Government of India 
exempted tea sent from Travancore by land to foreign 
countries from export duty leviable in British India, pro- 
vided duty had already been paid in Travancore. 

All officei’s in chai’ge of the Excise Circles in the 
State were appointed chief customs officers in 1094 M. E. 
with power to adjudge confiscations and penalties under 
the Sea Customs Regulation of 1088 M.E. (1912-13). The Ex- 
cise Inspector of Amkutty Choivkey was made the Customs 
Inspector within his jurisdiction for the purpose of the 
Sea t/ustoms Regulation. The customs officers in charge of 
the sea-customs houses at Colachel, Trivandrum and Quilon 
were declared Port Conservators. 

In 1111 M. E. (1935-36) the Sea Customs Regulation 
was amended so as to provide rules for the grant of draw- 
backs on certain classes of goods taken into use between 
their importation and re-exportation. A small cess was 
imposed on coffee exported from the State by sea to any 
port beyond the limits of British India and Burma. 
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The sub-joined table gives certain comparative figures 
relating to the transactions of the Excise Department for 
the years 1100 and 1111 M. E. 

Particulara Unit. Year. 


Salt factories or alums No. 
Total extent of the salt 
pans. Acre. 

Salt manufactured. Maund 
Foreign salt imported. Do. 
Average consumption 


per head. lbs. 

Receipts under sail. Rs. 

Expenditure. Do. 

Arrack shops. No. 

Toddy shops. No. 

Warehouses. No. 

Whole-sale depots. No. 

Tree tax collected. Rs. 

Foreign liquor 

imported. Gals. 

Opium and ganja shops. No. 

Chowkeys or customs 

houses. No. 

Duty paid tobacco 

imported. Candy. 

Receipts under 

imports. Hs. 

Receipts under exports. Rs. 

Net revenue under 

customs. • Rs. 


HOD 

1111 

(1924-25) 

(1935-36). 

14 

15 

482-10 

531-32 

3,78,089 

12,69,629 

3,07,907 

87,217 

23-5 

19-6 

16,90,934 

21,79,733 

1,02,497 

1,21,769 

602 

428 

1,306 

1,077 

27 

28 

6 

4 

3,83,456 

3,83,552 

17,928 

25,063 

134 

130 

65 

72 

18,288 

16,867 

2,44,827 

7,92,759 

25,52,510 

19,44,306 

25,88,049 

41,23,760 
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“The first reliable information as to the working of 
the forests”, writes T. F. Bourdillon in his Report on the 
Forests of Travancore, “ comes from Messrs, Ward and 
Conner who were employed on the survey of the country 
from 1817 to 1820. They remark that, shortly before their 
visit, it had been customary to rent each river for its timber 
(apparently only teak) and that this had nearly ruined the 
forests as it was becoming increasingly difficult to get large 
teak anywhere but in the far interior but that at the time 
of their visit a new system had been recently introduced, 
and the Government had begun to work down timber on its 
own account. These operations were entrusted to Captain 
Robert Gordon of the Bombay Engineers who held the post 

of Commercial Agent at Alleppey At this time teak 

was the only timber monopoly claimed by the State, and all 
other timber was free to the people except that it was 
subject to a light river duty when conveyed by water.” 

Shortly alter this Mr. U. V. Munro was appointed 
Conservator. Besides the charge of the forests he had 
to collect cardamoms from the hills and deliver them at 
Alleppey together with the timber that had been felled. 
The E’orest Department at that time confined its attention 
to working down teak on the Periyar and Acchenkoil rivers. 
From such small beginnings the Department steadily grew 
in size and strength and has been charged with increased 
and multifarious functions. 

Blackwood and Anjili were declared monopolies in 
1094 M. E. (1841 A. D.) . Cardamoms, ebony and sandalwood 
were later on added to the list. It was by the Proclamation 
of 6th Kumbham 1028 M. E. (16th February 1853 A. D.) 

made a closer monopoly and a royalty 
0 s. 2 per candy was levied on it. Other trees were 
! e ed on seignorage varying from time to tirhe, at one time 
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3 fanams (7 annas) a candy, at another 1 Re. per log and 
so on. 

In the year 1039 M. E. (1864 A. D.) by far the greater 
part of the country was still clothed with forest. Sir 
Madhava Rao the Dewan instituted many reforms, im- 
proved the administration of justice, regulated the collection 
of revenue and in the result there was a great increase 
of the indigenous population. This increase began to tell 
upon the area of the forests. 

In June 1865 the duty on timber was adjusted and 
rules were published for the sale of waste lands both in the 
low country and on the hills, which permitted capitalists 
and others to take up land for the cultivation of coffee and 
other products. These rules declared ebony and sandalwood 
to bo monoplies. The Kudivila or amount paid to the 
cardamom ryots for the collection of spice was adjusted. 
In the next month the felling of teak and blackwood and of 
all jungle trees over 10 virdls (12^ inches quarter girth) was 
prohibited. The duty on timber used to be charged on the 
cubic contents of the logs. As this led to great delay in 
measuring the timber in the forests and at every watch 
station, an order was issued in August 1865 directing that 
the duty should be levied per log. 

In the year following rewards were offered for the 
first time for information regarding the illicit felling of teak 
and blackwood trees. The forced employment of watchers 
at watch stations without pay was abolished. The Procla- 
mation of 9th Makafam 1041 M. E. (30th January 1866) 
prohibited the felling of teak, blackwood, ebony or any trees 
planted on the banks of rivers for their support or any 
avenue trees. It further directed that the jack, palmyra, 
tamarind and other tax-paying trees should not be felled 
without permission. It was in this year that the first 
attempt to artificially propagate the teak tree was made. 

In 1042 M. E. (1866-67) the planting of teak was com- 
menced on a small scale both at Malayatttir and KSnniyur. 
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The charge of the cardamom gardens in the Pirmede Hills 
was taken from the Conservator of Forests and placed under 
a separate officer. On the 26th December 1866 a Procla- 
mation was issued forbidding the felling of forest trees by 
hillmen or others for cultivation, if suitable for coffee 
plantations. This was followed by two other Proclamations 
in 1045 M. E. one prohibiting the shooting of elephants and 
the other laying down rules for hill cultivation. This was 
the first attempt made to restrict hill cultivation and it has 
not been very successful. 

For sometime previous to the year 1870 teak was 
felled on contract in the neighbourhood of Kbnniyur and 
was delivered at the places named by the Conservator, but 
about this time the contract system was given up and the 
Government worked down its timber all over Travancore 
on its own account for about 9 or 10 years. 

In 1049 M. E. (1873-74 A. D.) the attention of the 
Conservator was drawn to the great mortality among the 
elephants which fell into pits. He recommended the for- 
mation of a Keddah system on the plan of Mr. Sanderson’s 
Keddahs in Mysore and he was deputed to go and visit that 
place. On his return a site was selected on the Kstar river 
near Konniyur and the work was commenced in 1050 M. E. 
(1874-75 A. D.), The Keddah was opened in 1052 M. E. (1876- 
77 A. D.) and was used till 1060 M. E. (1884-85) by which 
time 100 animals had been caught; but though it was very 
successful at first, its existence became known to the 
elephants and latterly there were few captures; so it was 
closed temporarily. 

The control of the Timber Depot and forests near 
Shenkotta was made over to the Forest Department in 1047 
M. E., from the Revenue Department and since then various 
changes were introduced in their management. In 1049 M.E. 
(1873-74) the people were allowed for one year to fell the 
timber for themselves on permit. The period was subse- 
quently extended by 2 or 3 years. As a result of these the 
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forests suffered severely. In 1054 M. E. (1878-79) we find 
the old system again in force and timber sold by Govern- 
ment from a depot. This depot system was continued till 
1085 M. E. (1882-83), when we find a return to the old 
seignorage system, merchants being allowed to fell timber 
on permits. But in 1060 M. E. (1884-85) a Superintendent 
was appointed and the depot system was introduced again. 

Up to the year 1051 M. E. (1875-76) the teak and 
blackwood felled in the forests either departmentally or 
by contract had all been delivered at Alleppey and was 
sold there by auction at prices ranging from Rs. 14 to Rs. 18 
per candy. In that year an enterprising Bombay firm con- 
tracted with the Travancore Government to purchase large 
quantities of teak and blackwood. In 1058 M. E. (1882-83) 
the firm took a contract for 10 years for as much teak and 
blackwood as could be delivered to them within that time. 
About the year 1058 M. E. (1882-83) the felling of Kol-teak 
by the taluk authorities was stopped and the work was 
transferred to the Forest Department, the Sirkar demand 
per candy being raised to Rs. 8 from Rs. 6 exclusive of the 
cost of cutting and delivery. 

On 6th Minam 1056 M. E. (18th March 1881) an 
important Proclamation was issued defining the limits of 
hill-cultivation. This in part re-affirmed the Proclamation of 
1045 M. E. (1869-70) but gave permission to the people to 
clear the land within four miles of inhabited places, a most 
vague limit so long as the definition of an inhabited place 
was not given. This Proclamation assigns no punishment 
for the infringement of its clauses though it makes provision 
for the confiscation of the produce raised upon the land. In 
1057 M. E. (1881-82) the Conservator resigned the duties of 
a Magistrate to try the Forest offences as the High Court 
did not uphold his convictions which were not passed under 
any special law. 

In 1058 and 1059 M. E. the forests on the western 
slopes of the MahSndf agifi Hills and near Vlfapuly in south 
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Travancore were transferred from the Revenue to th6 
Forest Department and separate officers were appointed to 
protect them. A special commission was appointed to 
discuss the management of forests and to draw up sugges- 
tions for their better administration. The Commission 
sat for about a month, examined witnesses and collected 
evidence and then drew up a report, which among other 
things, recommended the appointment of two Deputy Con- 
servators, the abolition of the seignorage system and the 
substitution in its stead of a depot system for the sale of 
timber other than the “royalties”. It also prepared the 
draft of an Act very much on the lines of the Madras Forest 
Act of 1882. On the 12th February 1884, a notice was 
issued placing an assessment of 2 fanams (4j annas nearly) 
a para on all Government land cleared for paddy. At the 
beginning of 1060 M. E. (26th August 1884) the depot system 
was introduced. This change did not in itself prove much 
of an improvement on the old seignorage system. One of the 
disadvantages was that the contractors engaged sub-con- 
tractors who did almost as much mischief as the old permit 
holders and were found to be just as difficult to control. 
Another disadvantage was that poor people who in the old 
days could take out permits for small quantities of timber 
were obliged to go to the depot often far distant from where 
they wanted the timber and to buy wood which was perhaps 
not what they required. This depot system was abolished 
in 1063 M. E. (1887-88) and the old seignorage system was 
reintroduced with much higher rates, the charge being 
levied per candy and not per log as formerly. In that year 
the first Forest Regulation for the protection and manage- 
ment of the State forests was promulgated. A depot at 
Kumili and four new sub-depots near Shenkotta were 
opened. Towards the end of the year the Conservator 
issued a notice regarding the particulars required from 
applicants for free permits to remove timber grown on pri- 
vate taX'-paying land. The year saw also the completion of 
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the demarcation of the boundary between Travanoore and 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Coimbatore and Cochin respectively. 

The first Forest Reserve of 300 square miles near 
KOnniyur was notified in accordance with the Forest Act in 
1064 M. E. Since then many tracts have been declared 
Forest Reserves. In the course of about 48 years the area 
of the State Reserved Forests has reached 2,401 square miles 
and 573 acres. In the interests of progressive cultivation and 
to meet the increasing pressure of population selected areas 
from them are, wherever possible, being excluded for assign- 
ment. In 1065 M. E. the supervising staff was strengthened 
by the appointment of an Assistant Conservator who had 
attended the course of lectures at the Dehra Dun Forest 
School. In the next year a student was nominated by 
Government to attend the Forest course at Government 
expense in the same institution. In 1067 M. E. (1891-92) 
provision was made for the formation of a herbarium of 
dried specimens of flowers and fruits. The necessity of a 
comprehensive measure for the protection and management 
of forests was a long felt need and so a Regulation was 
passed in 1068 M. E. To lessen the heavy work of the Con- 
servator a Deputy Conservator was appointed in 1069 M. E. 
In the same year T. F. Bourdillon’s Report on the Forests 
of Travancore, which was replete with suggestions as to 
the scope for reform in the Forest Administration, was 
submitted to Government. It helped the Government a 
great deal in working out the needful improvements in the 
Department, 

Complaints having arisen of the boundaries of re- 
serves being fixed so as to take in regularly cultivated and 
occupied areas. Government had to interfere and lay down 
restrictions in the interests of cultivation. A special Forest 
and Survey Officer was appointed and charged with the duty 
of preparing sketches specifying the boundaries of the tracts 
to be reserved preliminary to the cases being referred for 
investigation by the settlement officers. This arrangement 
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allayed all alarm on the part of land-owners in the in- 
terior parts. As the exclusive system of selling timber in 
a lump by public auction was found to work a hardship oti 
poor people standing in need of materials for their own 
purposes, daily sales were arranged for to meet individual 
requirements. 

A thorough reorganisation of the Forest Department 
was effected in 1072 M. E, (1896-97). The whole country 
was divided into three divisions, two of them to be under 
the Deputy Conservators and the third directly under the 
Conservator. The latter was again divided into two sub- 
divisions each under the immediate charge of an Assistant 
Conservator. The establishment was divided as permanent 
and temporary. The permanent establishment consisted of 
the Conservator, 2 Deputies, 4 Assistants, 10 Rangers, 
8 Deputy Rangers, 14 Foresters and 80 Forest guards. 
Including those of the temporary branch the new staff 
consisted of 494 hands against 515 under the old system. 

In the year 1074 M. E. (1898-99) rules were passed 
regarding the following matters: — 

1. Deposit and security of forest officers. 

2. Ground rent leviable on timber sold but not 
removed from depots. 

3. Demarcation of forests. 

4. Accounts. 

5. Uniform of forest officers. 

6. Capture and training of elephants. 

7. Management and working of State forests. 

8. Distribution of areas between the Cardamom 
[and Forest Departments. 

9. Closure of reserves to permit-holders. It was 
lalso decided to depute at government cost four students for 
draining in the Imperial Forest School at Dehra Dun with 
a view to qualify them for employment in the Forest 
Department of the State. 
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The new Account Code for the Forest Department 
was brought into force from the beginning of the year 
1075 M. E. (1899-1900). During this year rules were passed 
prohibiting shooting within reserves and requiring forest 
officers to stamp timber removed from private holdings 
thereby relieving the subordinate revenue officers of that 
duty. 

In 1078 M. K. (1902-93) the rules regarding the proce- 
dure to be adopted by forest settlement officers were revised 
in view to providing facilities for the speedy disposal of 
claims. Rules were also passed on the following subjects: — 

1. Maintenance and feeding of trained elephants. 

2. Permission to owners of estates to cut cotton-wood 
on payment of seignorage. 

3. Levy of the value of trees on waste lands. 

4; Prohibition of the destruction of teak saplings on 
registered lands by ryots. 

In this year an additional division and 3 Rangers 
were newly constituted. 

In the year that followed the Forest Rules wer® 
revised and the duties of the forest settlement officers 
better defined. Special concessions were granted to hillmen 
to induce them to settle down in fixed localities, and plots 
of land were specially allotted to them within the reserved 
forests for purposes of cultivation. The tariff rates on 
jungle wood were raised in view of the large demand for 
timber. The rates of seignorage were also raised. A uni- 
form rate was fixed for the price of the wild cardamoms 
collected by the hillmen. Trees standing on puthuval lands 
were ordered to be paid for at the time of registry instead 
of remaining the property of Government under the care of 
the ryots for infinite periods. 

In 1085 M. E. the Revenue Settlement Office was 
abolished and the duties of that office were transferred to 
the several Divisional Forest Offices. A seignorage rate of 
6 annas per cart load of leaf manure removed from the 
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reserved forests was charged and the tariff rates for teak 
and blackwood were revised. A tariff rate of 8 annas per 
cubic foot of ChSlathadies and 11 chuckrams (a little more 
than 6 annas) per parah of charcoal was imposed. A scheme 
for re-organizing the Department was drawn up and given 
effect to in the next year. For the first time in the history 
of the Department it began to supply timber to the South 
Indian Railway direct. 

Two years later seignorage rates were imposed on Red 
wood, Kolapala oil, Pugil and Vallavam. In 1089 M. E. 
(1913-14) the heavy work in the Quilon and Central divisions 
necessitated a bifurcation of the former into the Quilon and 
Shenkotta divisions. In 1063 M.E. the Forest Manual com- 
piled by Mr. Narayapa Iyengar was approved by Government 
and printed. Mr. Dhanukoti Pillai was entrusted with the 
work of preparing a Manual of Forest Guards. In the 
next year the Plantation Division was abolished. Mr. Raman 
Menon, the Conservator of Forests, suggested the imperative 
necessity for tin economic survey of the forests. 

The year 1096 M. E saw many changes. The head* 
quarters of the department was shifted to Trivandrum from 
Quilon. As a result of the joint report submitted by the 
Conservator of Forests and the other departmental heads an 
Economic Development Board was constituted with the Con- 
servator as its President. As recommended previously, the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests was appointed as Utilisation 
Officer and was asked to carry out an economic survey of the 
forests in the northern division. In this year the Taungya 
System followed in Burmawas proposed to be introduced in 
the State. “By this system Government gave parts of reser* 
ved forests to individuals for cereal cultivation and in return 
they clear the growth and cultivate the land with paddy 
in the first year and along with the paddy sowing dibble 
teak seeds in limes, and teak plantations are thus formed. 
They are allowed to cultivate the area in the second year 
too and they are to replace all casualties, among plants and 
9 
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in the beginning of the third year, the Taungya cultivators 
give up the land complete with teak seedlings six feet apart 
free from weeds.” 

In 1097 M. E. a Forest College was opened at Quilon, 
to give practical training to men to fill up vacancies in the 
Department. It was, however, found in the next year that 
there were in the Department already a sufficient number 
of men trained at Coimbatore and other places and that 
these with the first batch of thirteen students would be 
more than sufficient to provide trained men to fill up vacan- 
cies in the executive staff of the Department for several 
years to come. On the other hand, the Deputy Rangers 
and Foresters already in service required training very 
badly and it was therefore decided not to have a second 
batch of students for the Rangers’ class but to utilise the 
Forest College to give a complete course of training for one 
year to Deputy Rangers and Foresters already in service 
and to abolish it finally at the end of the year. The Depart- 
ment sent valuable exhibits to the Trivandrum and London 
Exhibitions in 1099 M. E. In the next year a scheme was 
drawn up to introduce a Forest Officers’ B^amily Benefit 
Fund, the main object of which was to render pecuniary 
help to members of the families of Forest Officers on the 
death or retirement of the latter. But later on the scheme 
was abolished as Government themselves had in view a 
similar scheme applicable to all departments. 

In 1107 M. E. as a measure of retrenchment the Ettu- 
manttr Range of the Kottayam division and the Chengannur 
Range of the Central division were permanently abolished 
and the teak plantations at Malayatltir in the Northern 
division and Mahendragifi Range in the southern division 
were also abolished temporarily and added to the adjoining 
ranges. The Department took part in the Si I Chit'hifa 
ThifunSl Investiture Exhibition and was awarded a certi- 
ficate of honour and a gold medal. 
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In 1109 M. E. in connection with the visit of His 
Excellency the Viceroy a Shikar was arranged at Edapala- 
yam. A spacious camp was constructed entirely of Itta 
and bamboos. The distinguished guests were highly pleased 
with the workmanship of the camp. The Imperial Sylvi- 
culturist, Dehra Dun, accompanied by the Provisional 
Sylviculturist, visited the State to study the system of 
raising teak plantations under the Taungya System and 
they were highly impressed with the w^ork done here. 

The following statement gives the receipts and expen- 
diture of the Department from 1065 to 1110 M. E. 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1065 

5,74,587 

3,16,838 

1070 

5,75,841 

2,51,519 

1075 

5,09,125 

3,36,872 

1080 

6,38,523 

4,97,625 

1085 

8,68,716 

6,47,462 

1090 

13,99,720 

8,58,881 

1095 

13,60,370 

6,50,851 

1100 

13,52,888 

7,60,792 

1105 

16,65,238 

8,22,366 

1110 

13,46,279 

8,08,435 

1112 

12,79,189 

7,06,646 


The statement below gives the area of the reserved 
forests from 1070 M. E. onwards. 


Year 

Area of Reserved 
Forests. 

Sq miles. 

Year 

Area of Reserved 
Forests. 

Sq. miles. 

1070 

345 

1095 

2,386 

1075 

1,313 

1100 

2,390 

1085 

2,325 

1105 

2,393 

1090 

2.344 

1100 i 

2.396 


Now the Department has one Conservator, two De- 
puty Conservators, four Assistant Conservators, and twenty- 
four Re^ngers, 



THE STAMP DEPARTMENT. 


The reduction of the duty on tobacco in 1055 M. E. 
(1880 A. D.), the lowering of the selling price of salt in 
1058 M. E. (1883 A. D.) under the terms of 
"^^ReguTation™^ the Interpoi’tal Convention and the relax- 
ing of many stringent rules affecting the 
land revenue involved an immediate sacrifice of revenue. 
“ These reductions’’, says Dewan Ramiengar, “ coupled 
with the precarious state of cardamom revenue rendered 
it necessary, in the interests of progressive adminis- 
tration, and with the survey and settlement in hand, 
to seek for some new source of revenue, and His High- 
ness’ Government resolved on imposing a moderate stamp 
duty as the least objectionable mode of levying such 
additional revenue, and as affording, with registration, 
an additional protection against forgery.’’ Accordingly, a 
new Stamp Regulation was enacted in 1059 M. E. (1884 
A. D.). 


Stamp duties were not altogether novel to the people, 
for long before the Regulation was passed it was the 
. custom to levy penalty on unstamped con- 
in earlier days. veyaiices when produced before courts. In 
the old days, when no stamp paper was 
available for use in the courts, stamped cadjans were used 
for writing documents of sale or mortgage or transfer of 
piroperty. The price of these cadjans was very low, one to 
two annas per cadjan. In 1030 M. E. (1855 A. D.) the 
income from the sale of these cadjans was only Re. 1,364. 
The net receipts under stamps during the three months 


in 1059 M. E. (1884 A. D.) when the Regulation was in opera- 
tion, amounted to Rs. 32,678, and the total receipts under 
the head for 1060 M. E. (1885 A. D.) rose to Rs, 2,09,006. 
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The Madras Government undertook to supply the 
necessary water- mark paper stamped with Travanoore 
stamps. But as the supply of the adhesive 
stamps by the Madras Government wa^ 
inadequate the Government of Travancore 
commenced printing their own stamps during 1061 M. E. 
(1886 A.D.) and 91,520 labels were printed at the Stamp OflSce 
attached to the Huzur Cutcherry. In the next year Govern- 
ment negotiated with Messrs. Alexander Cowan and Sons 
in England for the manufacture of stamp paper for the use 
of Government and the stamps were printed here on paper 
jSpecially manufactured for the purpose. The stamps are 
manufactured in the Stamp Manufactory and from there 
|they are sent to the Central Stamp depot where from they 
[are issued to the several branches and local depot for sale. 
iStamp papers of the value of one rupee and above are coun- 
Itersigned at the Central Stamp Depot before despatch. The 
IStamps are sold by licensed vendors. 

The stamp manufactured and issued by the State 
Desoription of stamps. • 

1. General stamps. 

2. Hundi stamp papers. 

3. Foreign bill stamps. 

4. One anna receipt stamps. 

5. Private documents (embossed). 

6. Court fee stamp papers. 

7. Court fee labels. 

8. Copying papers (ordinary). 

9. Do. Do. (Service). 

10. Anchal stamps. 

11. Anchal covers. 

12. Anchal cards. 

13. Service Anchal stamps. 

14 . Service Ahohal cards. 
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The introduction of court fee stamps was sanctioned 
in 1080 M. E. (1905 A. D.). 2,43,207 court fee stamp papers 
and 45,41,628 adhesive labels were printed 
Court Pee Stamps- the year, Half-chuckram copying 

paper and service copying paper were introduced in 1092 M.E, 
(1916-17) and copying papers, both service and ordinary, of 
the values of 1 chuckram and 3^ chuckrams were brought 
into use in 1096 M.E. With a view to facilitate the calcula- 
tions of bonus to the copyists employed in the judicial 
department, the copying papers were arranged to be ruled 
with 25 lines on each page. The discount to Stamp vendors 
was revised by giving 2 per cent, on Judicial and Non-Judi- 
oial Stamps and 3 per cent, on Receipt Stamps of one anna. 

On 1st Chingam 1099 M. E. (1924 A. D.) Court fee 
stamp papers of value varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 were 
substituted for labels. In order to meet the demand for 
court fee stamps of the value of one chuckram in the 
Panchayat courts a new variety of court fee labels was 
introduced in 1106 M. E. (1931 A. D.). 


Anohal stamps of the value of 1, 2, and 4 chuckrams 
and cards of the value of half a chuckram, were introdu- 
ced in 1064 M. E. (1889 A. D.). They 
were printed at the Stamp Office and sold 
to the public. In 1065 M. E. (1890 A. D.) 
embossed envelopes of the value of 1, 2, 3 and 4 chs, were 
brought into use. A discount of 2 chuckrams per rupee 
was allowed to purchasers of stamps or cards for not less 
than 7 chuckrams at a time. In 1070 M. E. Anchal labels 
of the value of half a chuckram were introduced to be 


used for newspapers and parcels. They were replaced by 
Anchal wrappers of the same value in the next year. 
Letter cards were introduced in 1074 M. E. (1899 A. D.) and 
the price of cards was at first reduced from 8 cash to 5 cash 
and subsequently to 4 cash with a discount of 1 chuckram 
per rupee. The design of the stamp on the card was also 
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improved during the year by substituting the effigy of His 
Highness the Maharaja for the shank. In the next year 
the price of the Anchal wrappers was reduced to 6 cash. 

Anchal wrappers were abolished and 6 cash labels 
introduced in their stead in 1081 M. E. Four cash labels 
to be affixed to private cards were also introduced during 
the year. Two years later, six cash and eight cash service 
Anchal stamps were printed for the first time for the use 
of Government institutions. Anchal stamps, both service 
and ordinary, of the value of 11 chs. were introduced in 
1095 M. E. (1920 A. D.). 

A general revision of the rates of postage payable on 
Anchal articles was effected in 1096 M. E. (1921 A. D.) and 
Anchal stamps of the value of 10 cash and 5 cash, cards worth 
5 cash and covers of the value of 10 cash were introduced* 

Two additional denomination of service Anchal 
stamps worth 7 Chs. and 14 Chs. respectively were newly 
introduced in 1100 M. E.(1925 A. D.). The design of the State 
Anchal cards was altered. 

A new set of Anchal stamps of three denominations 
were issued in 1107 M. E. (1932 A. D.) to commemorate the 
accession of the present Maharaja. Of these the three 
chuckram stamps were impressed with the bust of H. H. 
the Maharaja, while the 12 cash stamps had for their 
design a picture of the State chariot drawn by six horses 
and the 6 cash stamps contained a picture of the front 
view of the Sri Padmanabhaswamy’s Temple at Trivan- 
drum. These stamps were current for three months from 
20th Thulam 1107. 

In 1112 M. E. (1937 A. D.) a new set of Alichal stamps 
of the denominations of 3 ch. 1| ch. 12 cash and 6 cash was 
issued in commemoration of the Temple 
Temple Entry Entry Proclamation. These stamps were 
Stamps. pictorial design bearing the effigy 01 

His Highness the Maharaja and pictures of 
important temples. 
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The following changes were effected at the re- 

Control organisation of the department in 1081 

‘ M. E. 

1. The manufacture of stamps was placed under a 
Superintendent. 

2. A Central Depot was formed at the Huzur Trea- 
sury for the issue of stamps and the different sub-treasuries 
Were constituted as branch depots. 

3. The Chief Account and Audit Officer was made 
the Superintendent of Stamps, ex-officio. 

The pay of the members of the staff attached to the 
Stamp Manufactory and the Central Stamp Depot was 
revised in Edavam 1097 M. E. The salary of the Superinten- 
dent was revised in 1104 M. E. and the post was included in 
the cadre of Divisional Treasuiy Officers and Senior Sup- 
erintendents in the Account Office. 

The Chief Account Officer continues to be the Super- 
intendent of Stamps, ex-officio, and he is vested with the 
control of the Stamp Manufactory and the Central Stamp 
Depot. The immediate charge of the Stamp Manufactory 
is held by a Superintendent, while that of the Central 
Stamp Depot is with the Divisional Treasury Officer. 
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Statement showing the volume of Stamp Manufactured from 1106 to 1111 M. E. 
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The value of stamps, stamp papers, etc., manufactured 
during the year was Rs. 16'07 lakhs. The issues from the 
central depot amounted to Rs. 23*73 lakhs. The closing 
balance in stock in the Central Depot and stamp manu- 
factory was Rs. 76*46 lakhs. 

The subjoined table shows the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Department fi'om 1060 to 1111 M. E. 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1060 

1,09,006 


1065 

2,90.644 

41,603 

1070 

3,56,530 

17,198 

1075 

3,83,588 

37,889 

1080 

8,05,601 

... 

1085 

15,14,021 

61,076 

1090 

18,03,229 

1,48,933 

1095 

24,80,285 

2,40,580 

1100 

26,05,478 

93,962 

1105 

28,26,384 

1,19,545 

1110 

22,59,257 

92,639 

1111 

i 

20,88,320 

92,181 




CHAPTER XXIX. 


ADMINISTRATION OE^ JUSTICE. 

The administration of justice was a subject of anxious 
care on the part of the rulers of Travancore from the 
earliest times. The ruler is the head of the State; the 
supreme Judge and law-giver as well as the head of 
the executive. In ancient days there was no separate 
judiciary. The administration of justice was then conduc- 
ted by the Ndduvdlis and D^midlis in conformity with 
marydda or custom. Public security was protected by the 
troops marching up and down the country. The elders of 
the village exercised their hereditary function of magis- 
trates, hearing cases and adjudicating upon them. In case 
of capital crimes the agent of the Government was also 
requested to take part in the investigation. In important 
cases the confirmation of the decision by the King was 
necessary. Oaths and ordeals often decided the issue. The 
executive officers also exercised judicial functions. The 
Sarvadhikafyakkar, the Valia Sarvadhikafyakkar and the 
Dalawa had their own places in the scheme. There were 
also the village and taluk Thadasihers (arbitrators). The 
only divisional officer whose duties were purely judicial was 
the Melvichafippukar. 

This system continued till the time of Dewan Ummini 
Thampi. He established four courts, Insuaff Cutcherries for 
the dispensation of justice, modelled on the courts of the 
East India Company. Each court was presided over by a 
Nayar Judge with a clerical staff under him. But there 
were neither regulations for the guidance of the courts nor 
any prescribed procedure for the execution of their decrees. 
When Col. Munro became Resident, he abolished these 
courts taking the administration of justice into his own 
Itands and doing the w^ork for a time. He heard the evidence 
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on both sides in the civil and criminal cases that came 
before him and adjudged them on the merits. He encour- 
aged the people to take their suits to him for decision. The 
number of cases which he was called upon to adjudicate 
was so large that it was impossible to continue the system. 
Nor was this all. There were difficulties in the way of 
executing his decrees. The Dewan and the officers under 
him to whom the Resident referred his decrees for execution 
were little disposed to carry them into effect. At the time 
of Ummini Thampi’s removal from the office of Dewan the 
litigants had almost discontinued going to Col. Munro. But 
the practice was soon restored. “About a hundred persons 
came to me every day demanding justice”, writes Munro. 
“I hear the representations of all these people. I generally 
investigate fully one or two cases every day assisted by 
some Pandits; and I send the rest of the complaints to the 
Kariakars with orders for their being settled by means of 
Panchayat.” But he realised later on that “though it would 
be exceedingly satisfactory if the Resident himself could 
settle the complaints of the people and nothing would 
contribute more to secure their attachment and inspire 
them with a sentiment of respect for the British Govern- 
ment, yet the arrangement was rendered impracticable by 
the immense number and the intricate nature of cases which 
were brought forward for his decision, and by the large area of 
jurisdiction. ’ The scheme of expeditious justice inaugurated 
by the Resident had thus to be given up. A new scheme was 
devised which was approved by the Pandits and then sub- 
mitted to the Rspi for sanction. It was decided as follows:— 

1. That there shall be one Principal and five subor- 
dinate court established in Travancore for the cogmisance 
of all matters of a civil or criminal nature, connected with 
the adraistration of justice, 

2. That the Principal Court shall consist of the 
Dewan and three judges of whom two shall be Brahinans 
and one a Nstyar, 
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3. That each of the subordinate courts shall consist 
of three Judges, viz., two Brahmans and one Nayar, 

4. That a Daffadar or Daroga and a party of police 
peons shall be attached to each of the courts, 

5. That the subordinate courts shall be stationed and 
have jurisdiction as follows: — one court at PadmanSbha- 
pufam for the administration of justice in the Thovala and 
Agasthl^iwaram Mukham; one court at Trivandrum for the 
Thekke and Vadakke Trivandrum Mukhams; one Court at 
Msvelikkafa and Ampalapula Mukhams; one court at 
Vaikom for the Kottayam and EttumS-nur Mukhams, and 
one court at Alwaye for the Alang5-d Mukham, 

6. That the subordinate courts shall be charged 
with the investigation and decision in the first instance of 
all cases of a civil or criminal nature in the country 
subject to their jurisdiction; and the inhabitants of those 
countries are hereby enjoined to resort to these courts in 
the first instance for the redress of their complaints, 

7. That the law of Sastras together with the esta- 
blished usage of the country shall constitute the rules for 
the decision of all cases with such exceptions as are 
herein or may be hereafter prescribed, 

8. That of the crimes declared to be capital by the 
Hindu Laws the following only shall be punished with 
death, viz., Ist, exciting or committing acts of insurrection 
and meditating or attempting the death of the !6-aj.a; 2ndly, 
murder; 3rdly, gang robbery, 

9. That the following punishments only with the 
exceptions specified in the next succeeding paragraph are 
to be sentenced by the courts, viz., death by hanging, 
banishment, confiscation of property, imprisonment and 
labour, whipping and fines, 

10. That the Courts shall at their discretion commute 
the punishments prescribed in the Sastras, 

11. That the trial by ordeal is to be discontinued and that 
all trials are to be determined by evidence taken upon oath, 
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12. That the Hindu Law in criminal cases, as herein 
modified, shall apply to all classes of subjects in Travancore, 
whether Christian, Mussalman, Jew, Parsi etc, 

13. That in Civil cases, when the parties may both 
belong to the same religion, the trial shall be determined by 
the laws and usages of that religion, and, when the parties 
may belong to different religions, the trial and judgment 
shall be regulated by the laws and usages of the religion of 
the defendant, 

14. That it shall be the particular duty of the Police 
to apprehend all robbers, murderers, thieves, house-breakers, 
smugglers or other persons guilty of crimes against the 
public peace or the security of individuals, that all other 
sirkar authorities and the inhabitants in general are 
authorised and enjoined to seize criminals of that descrip- 
tion, bnt in all cases, and by whomever apprehended, such 
criminals must be immediately delivered over to the custody 
of the police, 

15. That the police officers, on apprehending or 
securing charge of criminals, shall report the circumstance 
without delay to the Dewan, who will order such of the 
criminals as it may be necessary to try to be sent with an 
account of their offences to the Daroga attached to the 
subordinate court within whose jurisdiction the offences 
may have been committed, 

16. That the Daroga, on receiving charge of a 
prisoner, shall report his name and offence to the court who 
will make a summary enquiry into the nature of his crime, 
ascertain the names of witnesses and appoint a day for 
his trial, 

17. That when complaints in civil cases shall be 
preferred to the courts, summonses shall be immediately 
issued to the defendants to attend on a particular day, and, 
if the defendant should not attend at the appointed time, a 
writing is to be affixed to the court house or some conspi- 
cuous place, containing a copy of the summons, and a notice 
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that if the defendant should not appear within a certain 
time (not less than 10 days) the court will proceed to deter- 
mine the case without the defendant’s appearance, and, if 
the defendant should not attend, within the prescribed time, 
the court shall, on examining the allegations of the plain- 
tiff only and the depositions of the witnesses, decree and 
give judgment in like manner as if the defendant has 
appeared and entered into proof, 

18. That the court shall issue summonses to such 
witnesses as may be required to appear before them, trans- 
mitting the summons to the police officers of the districts 
wherein the witnesses may reside and that it shall be the duty 
of these officers to communicate the summonses to the wit- 
nesses and to take measures for their being duly complied with, 

19. That if there should be any reason for appre- 
hending that the witnesses may abscond, the police officers 
shall take proper securities for their due appearance, 

20. That in oases wherein the evidence of persons 
not residing within the jurisdiction of a court may be 
required, the court will transmit the summons to the court 
within whose jurisdiction the party may reside, and that 
the latter court shall forward the summons to the police 
officer, who will take the necessary steps for securing the 
attendance of the witnesses at the court where their evi- 
dence may be wanted, 

21. That all complaints preferred to the courts shall 
be entered in registers and investigated according to the 
order in which they shall have been entered, 

22. That when complaints may be preferred against 
any of the Sirkar authorities for matters connected with 
the execution of their public duty or for abuse of authority, 
oppression or acts of injustice, the courts shall examine 
upon oath the complaints together with their witnesses and 
shall then without summoning the defendants transmit the 
proceedings to the Principal Court by whom they shall be 
submitted for his directions, 
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23. That the proceedings of the court shall invari- 
ably be conducted in the most public manner and that all 
trials shall be founded upon evidence to be delivered upon 
oath, and in the presence of the accused parties* 

24. That in criminal cases, such as murder robbery* 
theft, etc., the trial shall be conducted and the sentence 
passed by the court, and that all civil suits and cases shall 
also be tried and determined by the courts except when 
either of the parties should apply for an investigation and 
decision by a Panchayat, in which case the court shall 
refer the suit or cases to the investigation and decision of 
a Panchayat acting upon oath and composed of equal 
numbers named by the respective parties together with a 
certain number of persons to be appointed by the courts at 
their discretion, 

25. That in all trials, whether civil or criminal, 
whether conducted by the courts or by Panchayat, a specific 
charge shall be prepared stating the crime or offence 
imputed to the accused party, the evidence in support of the 
prosecution shall be received upon oath, and committed to 
writing, the evidence for the defence shall be then received 
and recorded in the same manner, and the decree or sentence 
of the court or Panchayat shall be drawn out stating the 
decision with a summary account of the grounds upon 
which it shall have been founded, 

26. That all sentences and decrees passed by the 
subordinate courts excepting in cases of capital punish- 
ments or of appeals to the Principal Court in civil cases, 
shall be carried into immediate execution in the following 
manner, viz., in civil cases copies of the decrees shall be 
furnished to the respective parties and shall also be trans- 
mitted to the Kafyakkar and the police officer of the district 
wherein the property or subject of the dispute may be 
situated, and it shall be the duty of the police ofiBcer on 
receiving a communication of such decrees to take measures 
for enforcing their executions, and in criminal cases the 
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sentence of the courts shall be communicated to the Daroga 
attached to it, who will under the superintendence of the 
court carry the sohtence into execution, unless it shall be 
of a nature such as banishment or confiscation of property 
that would require the orders of the Dewan for its execution, 
in which case the Daroga is 1o report the circumstances to 
the Dewan and act according to his direction, 

27. That sentences of death passed by the subordi- 
nate courts sliall be forwarded with all the proceedings 
connected with them to the Principal Court, that the pro- 
ceedings and sentences shall be carefully examined by the 
Principal Court, and. if found correct, shall be forwarded to 
the flaja, and the sentences after being confirmed by the 
Raja shall be returned to the subordinate courts and trans- 
ferred by them to the L'aioga for execution, 

28. That in civil cases persons considering them- 
selves aggrieved by the decision of the subordinate courts 
shall have a right to appeal to the Principal Court, that on 
announcing their desire to appeal which must be declared 
within 15 days alter the passing of the decree, the subordi- 
nate courts shall notify the appeal to the Principal Court, 
and shall suspend the execution of the decree, 

29. That it shall be the duty of the Principal Court 
to examine and correct the proceedings of the subordinate 
courts and to have to try and determine all appeals from 
those courts, 

30. That copies of the proceedings in all cases tried 
by tlie subordinate courts or by Panchayats assembled under 
their authority shall be transmitted to the Princii;al Court, 
that the Principal Court shall carefully examine these 
proceedings, shall apprise the subordinate courts of any 
informalities in them, and shall, in cases of great irregu- 
larities or manif-iist injustice, order a fresh trial or a revi- 
sion of the sentences of the subordinate courts, 

31. That the Principal Court, on receiving an appeal, 
shall apprise the subordinate court from vvhich it may have 

U 
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been made of the day appointed for its investigation and 
that the subordinate court shall issue the necessary. sum- 
monses for the appearance of the parties and their wit- 
nesses before the Principal Court on the appointed day, 

32. That in oases of litigious appeals the Principal 
Court shall at its discretion impose suitable fines upon the 
appellant and order him to pay the costs of the opposite 
party, 

33. That the Principal Court shall be authorised 
to try and determine in the first instance such cases, 
tvhether civil or criminal, as may be referred to the Dewan 
to its decision. 

When the reform was in contemplation, the Ksni 
wrote the following letter to Colonel Munro on the subject 
on the 30th Avani 987 M. E. (1811-12 A. D.). 

“On the 29th 1 received by Tappa Sastri a letter as 
well as the Regulations enacted for the guidance of the 
courts to be established for the trial and decision of the 
suits which may be instituted by the inhabitants of this 
country and understood the contents thereof. I have 
received specific instructions appointed for the establish- 
ment of the courts and for the trial of all suits. Having 
received a verbal communication on the subject at Attungal 
and now a letter to that effect, I feel a great satisfaction at 
the measures adopted for the speedy decision of the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants by the courts at different places. 
I request that you will appoint proper officers for the courts 
and cause the suits of the complaints to be decided without 
delay. In cases of doubts it has been customary formerly 
to let a party dip his hand in the melted butter or to receive 
melted lead into his hand. Whenever a doubt was enter- 
tained in the cases of Namjntifis on the Malabar coast, the 
fact is ascertained by letting the party to take his oath by 
dipping his hand in the melted butter at a holy place called. 
Suchindram, so that it would be proper to preserve the same 
rule in case of the occurrence of similar circumstances.” 
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The Raiji approved of the Regulations with the excep- 
tion of the provision prohibiting the trial by ordeal. It was 
finally decided to insert a clause that trial by ordeal might 
be used in particular cases with the express sanction of the 
Dewan. 

In 987 M. E. seven Zilla Courts were established and 
placed under the orders of the Dewan who was the Head of 
all the departments of the public service. The term ‘Regu- 
lation’ or ‘Act’ had not then come into use. All measures 
of state were made known by Royal Proclamation under 
Sign Manual or Chattavafiolas or Hookurnnamahs. These 
courts were to encjuire into all cases, civil, criminal or 
police, which were brought before them, and report to the 
Dewan, who passed orders on each case. An Appellate 
Huzur Court attached to the Dewan’sCutcherry was formed 
in 990 M. E. (1814) for the hearing of appeals from \he 
decisions of the Zilla Courts. The salary of the Huzur 
Judge w’hich was Rs. 2t0 per month was raised to Rs. 350 
in 991 M. E. and the pay of his colleagues from Rs. 210 to 250. 
The pay of the Pandit was raised to Rs. 140 per mensem. 
The staff was also increased. 

There were at the time eight subordinate courts 
presided over by Sheristadar .fudges. The punishments 
inflicted in those days were severer than now'. But Brah- 
mans and women continued to be e.xempted from capital 
punishment. In 993 M. E. (1817) the system of investing 
the Tahsildars with jurisdiction in petty police cases was 
tentatively introduced in the Shenkdifa taluk. Munsiff’s 
courts were established in 1007 M. E. (1831) and were 
invested with jurisdiction in petty police cases as well as in 
civil suits up to Rs. 100. In 1010 M. E. (1834) a general 
scheme of judicial administration based on the system 
obtaining in the Madras Presidency w'as introduced by 
means of five Regulations. The first prescribed the general 
powers and functions of the Munsihs. By this they were 
empowered to ti y all cases up to Rs. 100 but were prohibite<I 
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to tfy suits figainst the Sirkar, suits in which a PJuropean 
tir American was a party and suits for damages for defama- 
tion of character or personal injuries. There were twenty-five 
Munsiffs appointed. Regulation II provided for the adjudi- 
cation of suits by Panchayats. Regulation III formulated 
the procedure for the execution of the decrees of all courts 
by the Munsiffs. Regulation IV reduced the number of 
Zillah Courts from seven to five and revised their constitution 
and powers. Eacli court was to consist of a Hindu Judge, 
a Christian .ludge, and a Pandit. It was invested with 
unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction. Regulation V created the 
Appeal Court (known first as the Sadr and subsequently as 
the High Court) consisting of three Hindu Judges, one 
Christian Judge, a Sastry and a Mufti. The presence of all 
the four judges was necessary at the investigation of cases, 
though two of them with the aid of the Ssstry and the 
Mufti were competent to decide. 

In 1023 M. E. sub-officers of police were appointed 
to exercise powers of a police officer (Tahsildar) during 
his absence for the commitment of oases. In 1025 M. E. 
a law was passed enabling persons to sue in forma 
paupe'is A Regulation was passed in the same year 
whereby the number of Munsiffs w'as reduced and 
they were relieved of the duty of executing the decrees 
of the Zillah and Appeal Courts. The name of the Appeal 
Court was changed to that of Sadr Court in 1037 M. E. 
Courts of small causes were established and a better distri- 
bution of judicial busine.ss was effected. One Zillah Judge 
was to sit for transacting the business on the criminal side 
and the other judges were to sit on the civil side instead of 
all judges sitting to do the same work. A Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, based on the British Indian Act, w'as introduced in 
1037 M. E. (1861). In 1040 M. E. (1865) a Regulation was 
passed defining the status of vakils, their discipline and 
their rights in relation to the courts. Two Regulations 
were passed in the next year, the first empow'ering a single 
judge of the Zillah Court to try and determine civil and 
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oriminal cases, and the second raising the jurisdiction of the 
Munsiffs to hear and decide suits of the value of Rs. 2U0 
and under. 

Regulation I of 1047 made provisions for the better 
conduct of work in the Sadr Court. The court being com- 
posed of four judges, it sometimes happened at a si ting of 
the Full Bench of that court that the judges were equally 
divided in opinion, A decision couM not, of course, be 
arrived at in such cases, which had to be referred for the 
commands of His Highness the Mahai'aja. Regulation I of 
1047 enacted tl a‘. when such a division occurred, the 
opinion of the Senior Judgo shall prevail and be pronounced 
as the decree or Older of the court. It also provided for the 
decision of cases in which there was a difference of opinion 
at the sitting of an even number of judges of the court was 
to be called in unless before the call is agreed to, one of the 
Judges require that the sutject be referred to the Full 
Bench. 

A subsequent Regulation relieved the Dewan of the 
exercise of judicial functions as Chief Magistrate, and 
invested the Division Peishkars, the Commercial Agent at 
Alleppey, the Conservator of Forests, and the Superintend- 
ent of the Cardamom Hills, with the full powers of a 
Magistrate in their respective ranges. It also raised the 
punitive powers of all bub-Magistrates. Appeals from the 
decisions of a Magistrate, w-hidi hitherto lay to the Dewan, 
were made cognisable by the Zillah Court in whose juris- 
diction the offence has been committed. But there was to 
be no appeal, however, from the order of a. Magistrate 
declaring a parly to be in possession of a subject in respect 
of which there existed a dispute likely to induce a breach 
of the peace ; in which case the order was to hold good till 
the possessor was evicted by the civil court. Similarly, 
there was to be no appeal from the decision of a Magistrate 
in case of acquittal. But in case of offences not triable by 
the Magietracy, it was competent to the Zillah Court to order 
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the commitment to itself of any accused person who might 
have been discharged by the Magistracy. The Dawan, 
however, continued to exercise general and particular 
administrative and executive control over the Magistracy 
and the Police, and was empowered to call for a report on 
or record of any criminal case dispos:d of by any tribunal 
with a view to bringing the case or any circumstances 
connected therewith under the consideration of His High- 
ness the Maharaja. 

In 1054 M. E. the judiciary was served with a further 
instalment of reform by which the constitution of the Sadr 
Court was remodelled. Tlie number of judges was reduced 
from four to three with a Pandit to be consulted on points 
of Hindu Law. Hitherto two judges sitting as a Bench 
used to hear and dispose of regular and special appeals. 
But by the reform a single judge was empowered to dispose 
of all matters, with power to reserve for the opinion of 
another judge or of the whole court any point in which he 
may differ in opinion from a prior decision, (.'riminal cases 
which required reference to the Sadr Court by the Zillah 
Judge were restricted to those where capital sentence or 
imprisonment for life was awardable. A prisoner had the 
liberty to claim to be heard by two judges of the Sadr Court 
if the sentence awarded exceeded 7 years. A single Judge 
was empowered : — 

1. To hear and decide all regular appeals valued at 
Rs. 700 and below : 

2. To call for information from the lower courts as 
to any cases on their files, and to correct any error of la w or 
practice; should the judge find on perusal of the records 
that general circulars were required to be issued for the 
guidance of the lower courts touching such error of law or 
practice, he was to lay the matter before the whole court 
for disposal, ; 

3.. To transfer cases from one court to another ; 

4. To dispose of small cause references and appeals 
from orders and all other matters not expressly provided for ; 
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5. To reserve any question of law or practice for the 
opinion of another judge or of the whole court ; and 

6. To refer to the whole court all cases where his 
opinion is opposed to any former decision of the court”. 

The constitution of the Sadr Court was not satis- 
factory, for Ddwan Ramaiengar in his nieinorandum on 
Judicial Reform dated 30th June 1891 wi’O.e: 

‘‘The result of this legislation is the existing Judicial 
machinery which for the disposal of civil suits, consists of: 

1. Nineteen Munsiff’s Courts with jurisdiction over 
cases up to Rs. 200 in value. Their decision in suits for 
personal property up to 10 Rupees’ value is final. 

2. Five Zillah Courts presided over by fourteen 
Judges who take cognisance of all suits above Rs. 200 in 
valuv«, and also hear and decide appeals from the decisions of 
the Munsiffs. Their judgment is final in all cases in W'hich 
the subject matter of the appeal is personal property of the 
value of 50 rupees and under. 

3. A Sadr or Chief Appellate Court presided over 
by three judges with a Pandit, who have no original juris- 
diction but who are empowered to hear regular appeals 
from the decisions of the Zillah Courts and special appeals 
on points of law from those of Munsilfs. 

4. His Highness the Mahafsja, as the fountain of 
justice, is the highest Appellate Court in the land and 
admits appeals from the decisions of the Sadr Court. 

“The Munsiffs are of two grades— five first class 
Munsiffs on Rs. 100 and fourteen second class Munsiffs on 
Rs. 70 each per mensem. 

‘‘Of the Zillah Courts, with the exception of that of 
Alwaye (stationed at Parur), which is presided over by a 
single Judge, the others have three and four judges in each. 
Thus the courts at Padmanabhapuram and Quilon have 
each a Ist and 2nd Judge, and also an additional Judge. 
The Trivandrum court has a 1st, a 2nd and a 3rd Judge, 
while Alleppey has three permanent Judges and one 
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additional Judge. The 1st Judge in these courts draws a 
salary of Rs 300, the 2nd Judge Ks. 200 and the 3rd and 
additional J udgss with one exception, Rs. 150.” 

The defects of the Judicial Department at that time 
are thus described : 

•Tst, The unnecessarily large number of courts with 
reference to the area of the State and its requirements. 

“2nd, The limited jurisdiction of the lower courts, 
compared with those of corresponding grades in the British 
service. 

“3rd, Tlie consequent waste of the public time and 
working power, 

“4th, The low salaries of the Munsiffs and Zillah 
Judges with reference to their position and responsibility. 

5th, The consequent want of inducement for men of 
superior intelligence and character to enter the service. 

“In reference to the first of these defects, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that while in the Madras Presidency there 
are 111 Munsiffs Courts for an area of 1,38,856 sq. miles or, 
to every 1,251 sq. miles, we in Travancore have 19 Munsiffs 
Courts for 6,730 sq. miles or 1 to every 354 sq. miles. Again, 
while there is but one Zillah Judge to each district under 
the Madras Government, we have no ^less than 14 Judges 
for Travancore. 

“Regarding the second and third of the defects enu- 
merated, which may be considered together we have (mly 
to remember that in Travancore, in the absence of anything 
oorreeponding to those village judicatures in the Madras 
Presidency which dispose of four* fifths of the civil litigation 
in the simplest and most inexpensive manner and at the 
very doors of the litigants, every petty suit however small 
in the value goes to the Munsiffs, who are vested with 
jurisdiction only up to Rs. 200 against Ks. 2,500 whitdiis 
the limit of the jurisdiction of the Madras Munsiffs. 
Another material point of difference is that the latter have 
small cause jurisdiction uptoRs. 50, whereasthe Travancore 
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munsiffs h»ve none. There is indeed no appeal from 
their decisions in cases up to Rs. 10, hut this is no relief to 
them, as they are obliged to follow the same procedure in 
these cases as in suits of a higher value. 

Tne pecuniary 3 urisdiction of the munsiffs being 
limited to Rs. 200, that of the next higher grade of officers 
the Zillah judges, necessarily begins only at that point, and 
embraces an amount of litigation at the lower end of the 
scale, which never goes before the District or even the sub- 
judges in the Madras province. The Zillah Courts in their 
turn are thus flooded with cases which ought to be disposed 
of by Munsiffs, but which the Zillah judges alone can deal 
with under the present arrangements. 

‘Tn like manner the smallness of the jurisdiction of 
the Zillah judges necessarily adds to the work of the Sadr 
Court, as it has the effect of bringing before them in regular 
appeal all cases down to Rs. 200 in value. The time of the 
inferior courts is thus wasted in hearing cases which are 
quite as well disposed of by tribunals of a lower grade, and 
the suitors are subjected to an amount of inconvenience, 
loss of time, and consequent hardship which cannot fail to 
make our judicial administration unpopular^’. 

With a view to remedy the defects several measures 
of reform were brought into force in 1057 M. E. The whole 
judicial system was reorganised. Regulation I of that year 
called the Travancora Civil Courts Regulation, reduced the 
number of Zillah judges from 14 to 9 and regulated their 
salaries. It also reduced the number of raunsiff’s courts 
from 19 to 18, graded the munsiffs raising their salaries, 
and raising their jurisdiction from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, and 
investing them with final small cause powers in personal 
suits up to the value of Rs. 20. The Regulation conferred 
on Government the power of regulating the number, con- 
stitution and territorial jurisdiction of the civil courts. 
The decisions of the Zillah Courts passed on appeals in 
spits from money or other personal property not exceeding 
U 
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Rs. 50 were declared final. Another Regulation constituted 
the High Court, raising the number of judges from 3 to 5, 
one Chief Justice and four puisne judges with a Pandit to 
advise on points of Hindu Law. 

Under the old constitution a single judge exercised 
very large powers, but under the new enactment Division 
Benches consisting of two judges were required; 

1. to hear and determine all appeals, civil and cri- 
minal, preferred from the decrees, orders or sentences of 
the Zillah and Sessions courts where the same are allowed 
by law; 

2. to transfer civil or criminal cases from one court 
to another; 

3. to dispose of references in small cause cases; and 

4. to dispose of references made by Session Judges 
and Magistrates under Regulation III of 1056. 

After the reform a single judge was competent only 
to call for information from the lower courts regarding cases 
on their files with a view to superintend their working and 
to correct errors of law or practice, to revise calendars and 
other returns in criminal cases, toexamine the returns sub- 
by the civil courts and to refer any point of law for the 
mitted decision of a Division Bench or to a court consisting 
of not less than three judges. 

In civil cases where the judges composing a Division 
Bench agreed an appeal lay to the Sovereign from their 
decree or order, but if they disagreed and the case was one 
which would otherwise be appealable to His Highness the 
Mahafsja under the Regulation, they were required to 
record their opinions and to direct that the case be referred 
for disposal by a Full Bench consisting of all five judges 
from whose decision there was to be no appeal. In all other 
cases where there was a difference of opinion between the 
two judges forming a Division Bench, the Regulation pro- 
vided for their referring the case to a third judge, or, in any 
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case of a novel or special character, or involving an import- 
ant point of law, to a Full Bench consisting of all the five 
judges. In either case the decision of the court was final. 

In the matter of appeals to the Sovereign from the 
decrees or orders of a Division Bench of two judges, provi- 
sion was made for referring such appeals to a Judicial 
Committee consisting of the remaining three judges of the 
High Court, if the subject matter of the suit in the court of 
first instance and in appeal was valued at t s. 5,000 or 
more. But if the judgment of the Division Bench affirmed 
the decision of a lower court, an appeal lay to (he Sovereign 
only if the case involved some substantial question of 
law. Petitions for permission to appeal to the Sovereign 
were to be presented to the Judicial Committee, who were 
empowered to admit the appeal, if the prescribed conditions 
as to security for costs and the payment of fees were duly 
fulfilled. The Committee then gave notice to the other 
party, fixed a day for the hearing and submitted their 
opinion through the Dewan to His Highness the Maharaja, 
who thereupon confirmed the same. 

Regulation II of 1061 M. E. was passed to empower a 
single judge of the High Court, when sitting as vacation 
judge to dispose of applications for staying execution of 
decrees of the civil courts and to suspend sentences of 
Criminal Courts. Regulation IV of the same year was 
passed to authorise the execution in Travancore of the 
decrees of the Civil Courts in British India and the Cochin 
State, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 
and His Highness the l^aja of Cochin having granted similar 
concessions to the decrees of the Travancore Courts. Rules 
were passed in this year pr 0 scril)ing the qualifications for 
Munsiflfs and Vakils, regulating leave and leave allowances 
to judicial officers, and prescribing the mode of preferring 
complaints against judicial officers. 

By Regulation I of 1065 M. E. the number of judges 
of the High Court was reduced from five to four, Under 
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this enactment a single judge of the High Court was 
empowered to hear appeals against the decisions of the Dis- 
trict courts in suits of the value of Rs. 2,500 and upwards 
and an appeal to the Sovereign from his decision was provi- 
ded, the remaining three judges of the High Court sitting 
as a Judicial Committee to hear such appeals. 

In 1066 M. E. the small cause jurisdiction of munsiffs 
was raised from Rs. 20 to 30 and the final appellate juris- 
diction of the Zillah judges from Rs. 50 to 60. This relief 
enabled the courts concerned to devote greater time and 
attention to the more important suits. In connection with 
this the High Court observed at a later stage that “the 
relief to the Munsiffs by the operation of the Regulation 
cannot, however, be said to be great, considering the heavy 
work devolving on them. It may be noted in this connection 
that of the cases filed as regular suits before the Munsiffs 
23*56 per cent, were suits for money or personal property of 
the value of between Rs. 30 and 50, and it is a question 
deserving the early and serious consideration of Govern- 
ment whether a further increase of the small cause juris- 
diction of the Munsiffs to Rs. 50, which is likely to afford 
the Munsiffs appreciable relief besides tending to save time 
and expense to the suitors, is not expedient,’’ 

The Regulation defining the constitution and powers 
of the High Court (Regulation 1 of 1065) having been found 
defective in many respects and difficult in its practical 
working, it was repealed and a new enactment was passed in 
1067 M. E. The present law abolished the intermediate 
appeal and empowered a Full Bench of three judges to hear 
and determine all civil appeals from the decisions of the dis- 
trict courts in suits of the class specified above subject to the 
confirmation of their decree by the Royal Sign Manual. But 
this was in force only for four months. The High Court 
made the following observation in regard to its effects : — 

“ Though the new Regulation has not remained in 
force for a suflSciently long period during the year to enable 
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US to pronounce an opinion on the same, yet we may safely 
observe that, besides securing public confidence in the 
administration of law and ensuring justice to the parties 
at a comparatively little cost, its provisions are simple 
and no difficulty is likely to arise in working the same in 
practice.” 

To prescribe the mode of valuing suits for the purpose 
of determining the jurisdiction of courts and of assessing 
pleaders’ fees for purposes of taxation of costs, a Regulation 
was passed in 1058 M.E. (1192-93). Regulation V of the same 
year amended the Limitation Regulation II of 1062 (188-87). 
The Civil Procedure Code, Regulation II of 1065 (1889-90), 
was amended by Regulaticn II of 1070 (1894-95). This 
Regulation prohibited civil courts from taking cognisance 
of suits relating to Kardukrishi, Vifut'hi or Service Inara 
lands without the special order of Government permitting 
the plaintiff to seek such redress, It contains a similar 
prohibition in regard to suits connected with pensions. The 
Regulation also provided a definite procedure for the insti- 
tution of suits by or against Rulers of Native States under 
the suzerainty of Her Majesty the Queen Empress of India 
and the execution of decrees passed against them. Regu- 
lation II of 1071 (1895-96) extended greater protection to 
judges, magistrates and others acting judicially. Regulation 
III of 1075 (1899-1900) amended and consolidated the rules 
relating to vakils and amended an old Regulation passed in 
1040 (1864-65). The ( ivil Courts Regulation was amended 
by Regulation I of 1077 (1901-02). The ordinary jurisdiction 
of the Munsiffs was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. ],<'00 and 
power taken to raise tlieir small cause jurisdiction from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 in individual cases on the recommendation 
of the High Court, t’onsequent on the reorganisation of 
the State Accounts, the separate treasuries attached to the 
Courts were abolished in 1080 M. E. and arrangements 
made for all moneys being paid into the revenue treasuries, 
Court fee stamps were introduced. 
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The rules prescribing the qualifications for enrolment 
as vakils of the High Court were amended in 1081 M.E. and 
only barristers-at-law, attorneys of the British High Courts 
and graduates-in-law were declared eligible for enrolment. 
Kegulation II of 1084 relating to the civil courts in the 
State came into force on the 1st day of Chingarn 1085. The 
enhancement of the pecuniary jurisdiction of the Munsiffs 
in respect of both ordinary suits and small causes was the 
main feature of the new law. The introduction of im- 
pressed sheets for copies in lieu of labels was sanctioned 
and brought into effect. 

The Civil Courts Regulation II of 1085 swelled the 
files of the Munsiffs by enhancing their pecuniary jurisdic- 
tion in ordinary suits and in small causes. Changes were 
made to meet the consequent increase of work in the several 
Munsiffs courts and to equalise the work of the district 
and Sessions Courts. The scale of office establishment for 
all grades of courts, from the High Court downwards, was 
also improved. 

A readjustment of the territorial jurisdiction of the 
several courts was made during 1087 M.E. The year 1094 M. 
E. was marked by a considerable increase in the volume of 
original litigation throughout the State. In view of the bal- 
ance of arrears pending in the High Court and in some of the 
district courts at the beginning of 1094 M. E. additional 
courts were established temporarily. The six village pan- 
chayat courts tentatively established in 1092 M.E. at Na,ger- 
cOil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey, Kottayam and Parur were 
continued during 1094 M. E. The creation of new village 
panchayat courts in all the other thirteen Town Improvement 
Committe centres was sanctioned with effect from 1095 M.E. 
The year 1095 M. E. exhibited a general decrease in the 
volume of litigation. The rate of process fees and the value 
of copying sheets was also raised. The 19 village panchayat 
courts were made permanent from 1st Chingam 1110 

M. E. 
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In 1930 a Commissioner was appointed to inquire into 
the question of delay in the disposal of civil cases in the 
State and to suggest measures for the quick disposal of 
cases and speedy execution of the decrees and orders issued 
by the courts. The Commissioner was empowered to exa- 
mine the territorial jurisdiction of the civil courts and to 
submit such proposals as might be necessary regarding the 
readjustment of their jurisdiction, the opening of additional 
courts or the shifting of the location of courts. The Com- 
missioner submitted his report in 1107 M. E. The juris- 
diction of the village paiiohayat courts at twelve places was 
enhanced and new village panchayat courts were established 
at three places in 1101 M.E. 

As in the case of civil Justice it was only by about 
the year 987 M. E. that an attempt was made at formida- 
ting rules and establishing courts to try 
Criminal Justice punish criminals. In the earlier days 

the punishment inflicted was invariably very often too 
severe. “ The method of inflicting punishment on criminals 
in Travancore ”, says Forbes, “ is in some respects singular; 
for capital crime the culprits generally suffer death; 
although, as in most oriental governments, money and 
interest may purchase a pardon, except for the dreadful sin 
of killing a cow, or soiling one for slaughter, this subjects 
them to a most cruel death. For debts and non-payment of 
fines inflicted as a punishment, they are confined by the 
Sirkar or chief of the district who draws a circle round the 
prisoner, from which he dare not move; then, gently laying 
a sharp stone on the crown of his head, demands payment 
of the sum required, on a refusal, he places a flat stone over 
the other, and ties it firmly on; additional weights are 
gradually accumulated, with a repetition of the demand, 
Until the sharp stone, penetrating the head either ensures 
payment; or causes a painful death”. 
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In 987 M. Fi. (181 1-12) Zillah Courts were established 
to inquire into police and criminal cases and submit their 
proceedings to the Dawan. The Appellate Huzur Court was 
formed in 990 M. E. (1814-15) for the hearing of appeals 
from the decisions of the Zillah courts. In 993 M. E. 
(1817-18) and 1007 M. E. (1831-32) the Tahsildars and 
Munsiffs were successively invested with jurisdiction in 
petty police cases. In 1010 M. E. Cunden Menon was 
appointed to frame a code of laws both criminal and 
civil, founded upon the British enactments. The code 
framed by him consisted of eight Regulations. The first 
five treated of Civil Procedure and the constitutions 
of the Munisiff, Zillah and Appeal Courts ; the sixth 
Regulation invested the Tahsildars with police authority 
and the Zillah courts with criminal powers, while the 
seventh and the eighth authorised judges of the Appeal 
Court to perform the function of sessions courts. Regula- 
tion VI of the year empowered Tahsildars to hear and 
decide all cases of a trivial nature and to commit all cases 
of heinous offences to the Zillah courts. It also empowered 
the Dew'an to supervise the woidc of the police and the 
Magistracy. Regulation VII defined the powers of the 
Zillah criminal courts. The judges of the Appeal Court were 
appointed to proceed on circuit once in every six months to 
the different Zillah courts, to investigate and decide all 
cases requiring a punishment higher than it was competent 
for the subordinate courts to award. In 1012 M.E. a question 
arose whether Europeans residing in Travancore were sub- 
ject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of its courts. The 
Government of India, on being consulted by the Madras 
Government at the instance of the British Resident, decided 
that “Europeans residing in the territories of Native States 
not being servants of the British Government, be held to be 
in all respects and in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to 
the law of the country in which they reside”. In 1030 M. E. 
(1854-55) officers designated Dewan Peishkars were appointed 
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with powers of general control and supervision in all magis- 
terial and police matters. In 1032 M. E. (1856-57) the circuit 
courts were abolished and in their places three sessions 
courts were established to which the Zillah criminal courts 
were mads immediately subordinate. These sessions courts 
were abolished in 1037 M. E. (1861-62) and their powers 
merged into those of the Zillah courts. Regulation III 
of 1041 legalised the admission of approves in criminal 
cases. Vakils were admitted for the first time in 1043 M. E. 
(1867 68) to plead in criminal cases. In 1868 the power of 
the Travancore courts to punish European subjects was 
again questioned. John Liddel, a European British subject 
in the employ of the Travancore State, holding the office of 
Commercial Agent, was charged with the embezzlement of a 
large amount of public money. He wa.'^ sentenced to two 
years imprisonment by a Special Commissioir appointed for 
the purpose. But the Madras Government on complaint by 
Liddsl, cancelled the punishment. Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
then Dewan of Travancore, vindicated the prestige of 
Travancore by a series of letters. As a result of these the 
British Resident sent to the Dewan the following letter 
under date 9th Daeem!)er 1868. “In accordance with this 
opinion, His Excellency tlie Governor-in-Council sees no 
reason to question the legality of the sentence passed upon 
Mr. Liddel by the Travancore courts, and resolves to 
cancel the former order on the subject”. 

But the matter did not end there. Six years later 
the Resident wrote: — “In consequence of communications 
from His Excellency the Governor General of India in 
Council, I am directed by the Madras Government to explain 
to His Highness the MahS.f5,ja of Travancore, with every 
compliment, that His Excellency the Governor-in-Council 
having regard to the position of Her Majesty as Paramount 
Power in India and to the Treaty engagements entered into 
with Travancore, does not recognise the position assumed 

by the late Dewan, Sir T. Madhava Rao, in the discussion 
13 
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that took place in Liddel’s case (via., the exercise of juris- 
diction over European British subjects is an inherent right 
possessed by the Government of Travancore) and that the 
altered condition of law respecting the trial of European 
British subjects for offences committed in Native States 
requires some alteration in the practice which has hitherto 
prevailed. It is observed that when the jurisdiction of 
Travancore in 1837 was recognised there were difficulties in 
the way of trying in British courts European British sub- 
jects for offences committed in Native States. These diffi- 
culties have been removed by different Acts of the Imperial 
and Indian Legislatures, and the question is thereby placed 
on a different footing to that on wliich it formerly rested.” 

In accordance with this His Highness the Mah5.f5.ja 
issued a Royal Proclamation on the 16th Edavam 1050 (28th 
May 1875) to give effect to the arrangement under w'hich 
Special Magistrates to be appointed by His Highness the 
Mah5f5ja and invested with the powers (3 months’ impri- 
sonment or fine up to Rs. 1,000 or both) of a Magistrate of 
the 1st class under the Indian Procedure Code, were empo- 
wered to try all cases within their cognisance and in 
commitable cases to commit (in virtue of their contempora- 
neous appointment by the Viceroy as Justices of the Peace) 
either to the British Resident as a Court of Session or to the 
High Court at M adras. 

There was a redistribution of magisterial powers in 
1047 M.E.( 1971-72); the Zillah and Sadr courts were invested 
with certain appellate and revisionary powers over the pro- 
ceedings of the Magistracy. The Dewan Peishkars were con- 
stituted magistrates, each in his own division, in the place 
of the Dewan, and their powers as well as those of the Sub- 
Magistrates were defined. Regulation II of 1052 (1876-77) 
vested co-ordinate jurisdiction in all magistrates, and in 
sub-magistrates specially notified. Regulation III of 1054 
(1878-79) altered the constitution of the Sadr Court and 
increased the powers of the Zillah criminal courts. About 
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this Dewan Ramiengar observed in his Memo on Judicial 
Reform thus: — “It laid down that it was competent to 
those courts to try and dispose of all cases committed to 
them by the Magistrates, which required a smaller punish- 
ment than death or imprisonment was awarded should be 
referred to the Sadr Court. All other sentences were final, 
subject, of course, to appeal. Appeals lay from all con- 
victions, but the Government alone could appeal from 
acquittals. The Sadr Court might alter or reverse any 
sentence and enhance punishmfnt. On questions of fact, 
only one appeal was allowable. 

“ The present machinery ”, said he, “ for the admini- 
stration of criminal justice consists of: — 

1. Thirty Divisional Sub-Magistrates and thirty 
one Taluq Sub-Magistrates who are courts of first instance 
in all cases and have power to fine up to Rs. 10, award 
imprisonment up to 30 days and inflict 6 lashes. 

2. Eight Magistrates whose powers of punishment 
extend to fine up to Rs. 50; imprisonment for 3 months; and 
corporal punishment, one dozen lashes. 

3. Five criminal courts which are competent to 
try and decide all cases committed to them by the Magi- 
stracy; the only limitation imposed being that where the 
sentence passed is one of death or imprisonment for life, 
the case must be referred to the Sadr Court. In all other 
cases the decision of the criminal courts is final, unless 
altered by the Sadr Court on appeal or in the exercise of 
their powers of revision. 

4. Three Sadr Judges who supervise and control 
the operations of the Magistracy and criminal courts. All 
sentences of death must be confirmed by His Highness the 
MahSfaja.” 

The work of the Zillah courts on the criminal side is 
detailed by the then Dewan, which may be quoted here. 
“ So far back as 1874, the 1st Judge of the Sadr Court was 
cabled upon by Government to frame a Penal Code and 
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Procedure Code for Travancore. Mr. Chellappa Pillai has 
accordingly been engaged in this laborious task for more 
than six years. He has submitted drafts of both codes and 
one of them (The Penal Code) was referred to a Special 
Committee composed of the Sadr Judges and others for 
consideration and report. The Committee met more than 
once. Before proceeding to the consideration of the draft 
code the question was raised by me whetlier it was desirable 
to have a new Penal Code framed specially for Travancore; 
whether it was not better and safer to adopt with any 
reservation that might ba necessary the British Indian 
Penal Code which took 30 years to frame and elaborate by 
some of the highest intellects, wliich has been 20 years in 
operation in the British territories without requiring any 
material change, and which has been practically the Crimi- 
nal Law of Travancore for the last 10 years. The question 
was discussed and the unanimous decision of the Committee 
was that the Penal Code should be adopted in the manner 
suggested. The Resident who has been consulted is also of 
the same opinion. The same course, it was decided by the 
Committee after carefully examining the Act, should be 
followed in respect of the Criminal Procedure Code, and it 
is hoped that before many days are over, these two import- 
ant Codes, so essential to the efficient administration of 
criminal justice will become the law of Travancore”. 

Two Regulations were passed in 1056 M. E. (1880-81) 
which adopted mutatis mutandis the Indian Penal Code with 
the Whipping Act and the Criminal Procedure Code. This 
and the separation of the functions of the Magistracy from 
the Police in 1056 M.E. necessitated a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the different grades of criminal courts. So most of the 
divisional sub-magistrates and police ami ns were dispensed 
with as unnecessary. The taluk magistrates have been invest- 
ed with 3rd, and in many cases with 2nd class powers; the 
division magistrates with Ist class powers, and the chief judge 
of each of the Zillah courts has been appointed sessions judge. 
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Regulation V of 1067 (1891-92) amended the law 
relating to Criminal Procedure on the lines of the British 
Indian enactment with some modifications suiting local 
conditions, and Regulation I of 1074 (1898-99) enacted 
the Travancore Penal Code. Regulation II and III of the 
same year were passed to amend the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Additional sessions courts were established at Quilon 
and KSttayam and a readjustment of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the several sessions courts was effected in 1085 M. E. 
(1909-10). The formation of the Firmele taluk necessitated 
the appointment of a first class magistrate at KSnjifapally 
in 1086 M. E. (1910-11). 

The creation of a separate department for the admi- 
nistration of devaswoms and state charities was taken 
advantage of to effect a redistribution of revenue and magis- 
terial charges and to take a further step towards the 
separation of judicial and executive functions by relieving 
most of the tahsildars of the work of trying criminal cases. 
The number of stationary second class magistrates was 
increased. With a view to give non-official gentlemen a 
share in the administration of justice and incidentally to 
afford some relief to the stipendiary magistrates, four first 
class bench courts, within the municipal towns of Nstgercojl, 
Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and four second class bench 
courts within those of Kayankulam, Thifuvalla, Ko|tayam 
and Changanassefy, were established under the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Regulation VI of 1097 with 
effect from Dhanu 1098 M. E. 

The number of criminal courts in 1111 M. E. (1935-36) 
was 75. These included the High Court and the temporary 
additional sessions courts at Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Alleppey and Kottayam. The number of first class magis- 
trates’ courts decreased from 30 to 29, The additional 
district magistrate’s court at Padmanabhapufam was 
abolished and the combined Panchayat and Bench Magis- 
trate’s Court at Trivandrum bifurcated. There was on an 
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average one court for every 102 square miles of area and 
67,946 of the- population. 

The judicial administration of the State at present 
rests with the High Court, except in the matter of offences 
committed by European British subjects, 

eneia . which there are special courts esta- 

blished by Law. Subject to this exception, the High Court 
is the highest civil and criminal court in the land and has 
the power of adjudication over suits of the highest value 
and criminal cases of the most serious nature. Decisions 
in some important civil and criminal cases, such as decrees 
in suits to the value of Rs. 5,000 and above, and capital and 
life sentences, are subject to confirmation by the Ruler, 
application for which is transmitted through the Dewan, 
such information however, being almost entirely a matter 
of course. The High Court has no original jurisdiction. 
In appeals questions of fact as well as of law are adjudi- 
cated upon. Until 1894 M. E. there was a “Royal Court of 
Final Appeal” corresponding more or less to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. This court 
has since been abolished, but the functions of such a 
committee are to some extent exercised by a Full Bench 
of the High Court which, when so acting, passes judgments 
in the form of advice to the Ruler. Below the High Court 
are the district and sessions courts which are the highest 
courts of original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 
Below these district and sessions courts are the courts 
of the munsiffs and the village panchayat for the trial 
of civil cases, and the courts of the magistrates including 
benches of honorary magistrates for the trial of criminal 
cases. Munsiff’s courts have only original jurisdiction; 
generally speaking, the jurisdiction of the munsiff extends 
to suits up to the value of Rs. 2,000 and that of the village 
panchayat court up to Rs. 50. Suits tried by the village 
panchayat courts are of a small cause nature and the 
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decisions are not subject to appeal, although the district 
courts have the power to revise them to a limited extent. 
The munsiffs also try some classes of money suits as small 
cause suits, the decisions in which are subject only to 
revision by the High Court. The decisions of the munsiffs 
in other suits are subject to regular appeals which lie either 
to the High Court or to the district court according as the 
value of the suit is above Rs. 1,000 or not. Below the 
sessions courts there are magistrates of three classes for 
the administration of criminal justice. Some of them are 
honorary. The chief magistrate of a district exercises first 
class powers and under him there are other magistrates of 
the first class as well as these of the second and third 
classes. These last have only original jurisdiction, while 
magistrates of the first class including district magistrates 
have original as well as appellate jurisdiction. The appellate 
authority over magistrates of the second and third classes 
is the district magistrate or other first class magistrate 
specially authorised in that behalf. The appellate authority 
over the first class magistrates, including the district 
magistrate, is the sessions court. District and certain first 
class magistrates are land revenue officers as w’ell, but 
except in a few cases where the tahsildars are empowered 
to exercise magisterial functions in their respective taluks, 
all magistrates of the second or third class and some of the 
first class magistrates are magistrates exclusively and have 
no revenue functions. The stipendiary magistrates are 
mostly graduates-in-law. 

The machinery for the administration of justice in 
respect of offences committed by European British subjects 
consists of special magistrates and a special appellate judge 
appointed under Sign Manual by virtue of certain procla- 
mations. The special magistrates exercise original jurisdic- 
tion and the special appellate judge exercises appellate 
and revisionary powers over them. But none of them can 
award any punishment higher than imprisonment extending 
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up to 3 months or fine up to Rs. 1,000 or both. If, in the 
opinion of the special magistrate taking cognisance of a 
case, the offence is one that cannot be tried or adequately 
punished by him, he has to commit the offender to the High 
Court of Madras. 

The entire judiciary is recruited from the ranks of 
duly qualified members of the service or the bar. J udges 
of the High Court are appointed by the Ruler and they are 
ordinarily selected from the district judges. 

The following statement shows the receipts and ex- 
penditure of the department from 1065 to 1110 M. E. 


Year 

1 Receipts 

j Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1065 

4,39,039 

' 4,1^9,626 

1070 

4,88,215 

4,42,162 

1075 

6,36,425 

4,86,192 

1080 

3,19,967 

4,93,191 

1085 

61,964 

5,67,762 

1090 

9,98,694 

9,32,792 

1095 

76,614 

10,29,204 

1100 

1,02,685 

10,52,335 

1105 

66,942 

11,56,461 

1110 

49,349 

11,76,279 



CHAPTER XXX. 


THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


The police force in Travancore was first organised by 
Dewan Ummini Thampi. The establishment was a small 
one. On assuming the charge of the 
Begionmgs. administration, Col. Munro remarked that 
“it was without order or regulation and the peons scarcely 
possessed any knowledge of their proper duties. I was very . 
soon convinced that an efficient police establishment was 
essentially necessary for the good government of the 
country’’. 

The strength of the police force was increased from 
200 to 500 men, making a more than proportional reduction 
in the number of Nsyar soldiers. Munro 
Munro’s reforms, considered it expedient to retain the police 

establishment under his immediate direction. The necessity 
for the reorganisation, is thus described by him: “No form 
of Government could be more calculated to obtain a com- 
plete command over the persons and property of the people 
or more fitted for the purpose of oppression and of war. 
These are exactly the purpose which it is our policy to 
defeat and the end will in some respect be attained by 
introducing into the country a balance of authority by 
depriving the Karyakkars of the judicial and military 
powers which they exercise and reducing them to the 
situation of mere revenue officers. The formation of an 
efficient police for the preservation and enforcement of 
order, and the apprehension of offenders appeared to be an 
arrangement well-calculated for the accomplishment of the 
views which I have described and the duties of the Police 
have been regulated with reference to these views”. 

14 
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The police force was profitably employed by Munro 
in preventing contraband trade which was greatly detri- 
mental to the revenues. The suppression of the military 
and the militia institutions in Travancore and the demoli- 
tion of the northern and southern lines exposed the State to 
very great loss from the smuggling of tobacco, pepper and 
other articles of which the monopoly constituted a principal 
source of its revenues. The reorganised police force was 
of great assistance in preventing such clandestine trade. 

A large portion of the legitimate functions of the 
police had been performed by the K5.fyakkS,rs under the 
orders of the Dewan. One of the rules laid down by Munro 
was that all offenders whom it might be requisite to place 
under restraint should be delivered over to the custody of 
the police. This measure produced very appreciable results 
and put an end to the practice usually followed by the 
Kafyakkars in putting indiscriminately all the accused in 
irons and subjecting them to cruel treatment. Munro issued 
peremptory instructions prohibiting the Ksryakkars from 
levying fines or inflicting other punishments at their own 
discretion on the accused persons and from keeping persons 
in confinement under their own custody. A spirit of rivalry 
and emulation came to prevail between the Karyakkars 
and the police officers which operated as a safeguard 
against the police confining innocent persons and extorting 
money from the people under the pretext of apprehending 
smugglers, or detecting crimes. The reform introduced 
by Munro was to a certain extent successful. There 
were, however, certain serious defects which called for 
improvement. 

1. The police was undisciplined and untrained and 
not properly supervised or controlled. 

2. Their remuneration was not adequate to attract 
the best men available. 

3. The personnel and morale of the force were 
extremely unsatisfactory, and 
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4. The force, such as it was, instead of being con- 
centrated upon its legitimate work as a police force, was 
scattered throughout the State. 

The first law in respect of the police was passed in 
1010 M.E. and the next 13 years later. In 1030 M. E. when 
new revenue divisions were formed and Dewan Peishkars 
were placed in charge of them, the> were invested with 
powers of general control and supervision in all matters, 
revenue, magisterial and police, subject to the orders of the 
Dewan as head of the administration and chief magistrate. 
The Dewan Peishkar was collector and magistrate as well 
as superintendent of the police within his range. The 
Tahsildar was the head revenue officer, the sub-magistrate 
and the head of police in the taluk. There were thirty-one 
officers who were divisional sub-magistrates and police 
Amins and their powers were co-extensive with those of the 
taluk sub-magistrates. There were four other officers 
besides, who, in addition to special revenue duties, were also 
charged with magisterial and police functions. They were 
the Commercial Agent at Alleppey, the Superintendent of 
Cardamom Hills, the Conservator of Forests and the 
Superintendent of the Central and Southern Coffee 
Districts. 

To assist the magistrates and sub-magistrates in the 
work of prevention and detection of crime and apprehension 
of criminals there existed: 

1. Certain officers under the designations of Extra 
and Assistant Extra Police Officers and Police Inspectors; 

2. Various officers under the designations of 
Koihuvdl, Aminddar, VichdHppu, Police Naik, JamSdar, 
HavildSr and Duffadar ; 

3. A body of men known as Naikans, Muthalpers 
and Peons. 

The police force did their duty satisfactorily. Dewan 
Sir T. Madava Rao in his administration report for 
1042 M. E. wrote; 
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“ It may be generally stated without fear of 
contradiction that a very high degree of security of person 
and property has now been attained in Travancore. The 
inhabitants build houses far out of towns and live there 
without fear. Men and women, the latter with costly orna- 
ments, travel by the highways night and day without appre- 
hension. Isolated bazaars are often found in charge of mere 
boys or girls. The crops in the fields are guarded only 
against beasts or birds by women or children. Men move 
about without arms of any kind for protection. Cattle are let 
loose to graze, and return, often without anyone to look after 
them. But such evidentiary facts need not bo multiplied.” 

The police force though efficient still needed reform. 
In reviewing the Administration Report for 1055 M. E. the 
Madras Government observed : “ That it 

^?acy iplmS* is of the highest importance to allot in- 
creased funds for the improvement of the 
police, the cost of which (Rs, 1,50,000 only) appears wholly 
insufficient for the proper maintenance of so important a 
branch of the Administration when civilization and pros- 
perity are embracing Travancore on every side, will no 
doubt be readily admitted by His Highness.” It was 
thought that the combination of police and magisterial 
functions in the same set of officers was perhaps the most 
serious drawback to the efficient performance of the exe- 
cutive duties of the police and the proper administration 
of criminal justice. The magistracy of the country, i. e., 
the division^ taluk and sub-divisional magistrates being 
police officers as well, were expected in the first instance to 
detect crime and then bring the offenders they apprehend 
before themselves — in other words, to sit in judgment over 
their own acts. As a result a large proportion of the 
crimes which took place remained undetected, and out of 
those detected a great many cases broke down for want of 
pecessary evidence, 
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This system, however, continued to work until the 
time of Dewan Ramiengar who made an 
^^Bcheme!^* attempt to reorganise the Police. He 
proposed : — 

“I would bring about an entire separation of the Police 
from the Magistracy and thus draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the judicial functions of the Magis- 
trate and the preventive and detective duties of the police. 

“I would place the entire superintendence of the police 
under the immediate and direct orders of His Highness’ 
Government acting through a Superintendent who should 
be vested with the undivided control and supervision, 
discipline and internal economy of the force. 

“I would organise a stipendiary constabulary enlisted 
under proper rules in regard to age and physical fitness and 
so equipped and trained as to be available for employment 
in any part of the State and with such scale and remunera- 
tion, gradation of rank, etc., as shall make the same effective 
and respectable. 

“ I would supplement, if possible, the police force 
organised as above, by a village police. 

“ On the completion of the new arrangement in each 
of the four divisions of the State, the police functions of 
the Magistrate would cease therefrom.” 

A.ccording to these proposals the police was re-orga- 
nised and a law passed in 1056 M. E. on the lines of the 
Madras Police Act. The reorganisation 
Reorganwatjon. completed in 1057 M. E. and the force 

consisted of a Superintendent, three Assistant Superinten- 
dents, forty six Inspectors, one hundred and seventy-two 
Head Constables and one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
three Constables. Mr. O. H. Benseley was the first Super- 
intendent of Police and continued in that office for about 
30 years, 
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Further reform. 


The Department was further reformed in 1095 M. E. 
The administration of the Police throughout Travancore 
was vested in an officer designated the 
Commissioner of police, subject to the 
control of the Government. The police force within the 
local jurisdiction of a District Magistrate was placed 
under District Superintendents or Assistant District 
Superintendents. But such force was under the general 
control and direction of the District Magistrate. 


It was provided in tins Act to depute any additional 
number of police officers on any person’s application 
i f the Commissioner deemed it fit. Employment of such 
additional force was also allowed whenever any railway, 
canal, or other public work or any manufactory or commer- 
cial concern was carried on and when the Commissioner 
reasonably apprehended a breach of peace due to the mis- 
Iwhaviour of persons employed in such work. The same 
measures were applicable in the case of certain areas 
which were in a disturbed condition due to the conduct of 
the inhabitants of such area or of any class or section of 
such inhabitants. 

The District Magistrate was empowered to prohibit 
any procession or assembly whenever and for so long as he 
considers necessary for the preservation of the public peace 
or public safety, and the Commissioner of Police was autho- 
rised to reserve for any public purpose any street or public 
place and prohibit persons from entering the area so reserv- 
ed temporarily by public notice. 

Any police officer who under any pretext or under 
any circumstances, directly or indirectly collected or receiv- 
ed any fee, gratuity, diet money, allowance or recompense 
other than he is duly authorised by the Commissioner was 
liable to a penalty of not exceeding six months’ p^y or to 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months or to both* 
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In 1114 M. E. the Department was re-organised. The 
designation of the head of the Department was changed 
as Inspector-General of Police and Khan 
Bahadur G. Sayid Abdul Karim Saheb 
Suhrawardy M. B. E. was appointed the 
first Inspector-General. The posts of a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and an Assistant Inspector-General of 
Police were newly created. The working of the Department 
is at present distributed mainly over these sections ; 

1. General. 

2. Criminal intelligence section. 

3. The reserve force. 

4. The traffic section. 

5. Special police. 

The administration of the entire police force is con- 
ducted by the Inspector-General of Police who is the head 
of the Department with a Deputy Inspe- 
General. ctor- General of Police, an Assistant 
Inspector-General of Police, 3 District Superintendents, 
6 Assistant Superintendents, 81 Inspectors, 236 Head 
Constables and 2,337 Constables. It is required that 
the Inspector General when escorting His Highness the 
Maharaja in State processions should ride on the right 
of the carriage. European officers are exempted from this 
rule if such days happen to be Sundays. All Hindu police 
officers of superior rank are bound to be present on occa- 
sions of State functions. The District Superintendent is 
to submit weekly diaries to the District Magistrate who 
is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order and the criminal administration of the District. An 
Assistant Superintendent of Police in charge of a sub-divi- 
sion is responsible for the proper investigation of crime, 
preservation of order and maintenance of departmental 
discipline in his sub-divisions. The Inspectors are also 
station house officers and they are responsible for the 
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polioQ administration of the locality. It is compulsory that 
they should conduct all investigations personally as far as 
possible and they are personally responsible for all 
investigations. Besides the local Inspectors there are 
tlie Prosecuting Inspectors, the Reserve Inspector and 
the C. I. D. Inspectors. The Prosecuting Inspectors are 
empowered by Government to conduct prosecutions in 
police cases and they have all the powers and privileges of 
a public prosecutor in respect of cases in their charge. 
The Reserve Inspector is in immediate charge of the Reserve. 
He is bound to submit a daily report to the Inspector- 
General. He is also responsible for the training of the 
Armed Reserve and the instruction of all recruits. Inspe- 
ctors of Police attached to the Criminal Intelligence Depart- 
ment have the powers of officers in charge of police stations* 
for purposes of investigation throughout the State. 

The duties of head constables comprise general duties 
in police stations, station writer’s work and the charge 
of outposts and Guards. Those in the Armed Reserve are in 
control of their sections. The primary duty of a Head 
constable in a police station is to supervise the work of 
the constables and attend to their training and instruction. 
The duties of constables comprise escorts, guards, patrols 
and the like. 

In the case of Travancoreans accused of crimes 
outside the state they are brought within the exercise of 
the provisions of the Extradition Act. The Cochin Extra- 
dition Act X of 1093 provides for the surrender to the 
State of Tra van core of persons accused or convicted of 
certain offences within the jurisdiction of this State. 

The Criminal Investigation Department which formed 
a separate unit under a D. S. P. in charge of it with his 
headquarters at Trivandrum was abolished, and the C. I. D. 
Inspectors with their subordinate staff were placed under 
the direct control of the three D. S. Ps. of the districts. 
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This Department makes enquiries in confidential 
matters and assists the District officers by taking up the 
entire investigation of cases where it is found necessary, 
by discovering information regarding crimes and criminals, 
and by placing officers of the staff at the disposal of Dis- 
trict Superintendents for particular casea But the Criminal 
Investigation Department in no way relieves the district 
police of their responsibilities for the prevention and 
detection of crimes. The classes of crimes ordinarily inves- 
tigated by the C. 1. D. staff falls under the following heads: 

1. Note forgery cases. 

2. Cases of counterfeit coining. 

3. Cases of professional poisoning. 

4. Theft of Government arms and ammunition and 
ijlicit trade in arms. 

5. Important cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned. 

6. Fraud by means of advertisement, bogus funds 
and companies, personating public servants, swindling, etc. 

7. Cases of theft in which the value of property 
exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

8. House-breaking and theft in which the value of 
property exceeds Rs. 500. 

9. Cases of a sensational character. 

10. Cases involving investigation in several local 
areas and outside the State. 

11. Murder cases in which the accused is not known. 

12. Important thefts of currency notes or important 
defalcations of public money, etc. 

13. Cases of such a technical nature as in the 
opinion of the Commissioner or District Superintendents 
call for investigation by an officer of the C'. 1. D. 

14. Gang cases. 

Inspectors in charge of executive work in the politi- 
cal branch and the districts are to submit their weekly 
15 
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diarie^. All foreigners and political suspects are un- 
obtrusively shadowed by the C. I. D. The C. I. D. men are 
instructed to visit all sathrams, railway stations, markets, 
bazaars, travellers’ bungalows, or camp-sheds, public 
office premises, printing presses, festival crowds, public 
meetings, villages where there are factions, bathing 
ghats, landing places, bus-stands and police stations. 
Social and political troubles should engage the attention 
of the political branch of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

The work of the Criminal Investigation Department 
is divided into three branches. 

1. Political record and special branch. 

2. Finger Print Bureau. 

3. Criminal Intelligence Bureau. 

The political record and special branch work is 
strictly confidential and is kept entirely separate from 
other matters. All special branch intelligence are to be 
communicated to the Criminal Investigation Department. 

The Finger Print Bureau is under the disciplinary 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The 
finger prints of criminals are taken as 
Finger Print Bureau- g^g their conviction memos have been 

received. 

The Bureau is also in the immediate charge of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. It deals only with 
habitual criminals who commit crimes 
Orimm^Jta^ligenoe gggjjjgt property and whose activities 

extend over more than one station. It 
collects, records and distributes information regarding inter- 
station and inter-district crime and criminals, and forms a 
connecting link with neighbouring districts. 
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The Reserve force stationed at Trivandrum is under 
the direct control of the Inspector-General of Police. It is 
divided into (a) the Armed Reserve in- 
Reaerve orce. eluding the Police Band, (b) the Vacancy 

Reserve and (c) the Auxiliary Reserve. The first two 
divisions are under the immediate control of the Reserve 
Inspector and the other under the Palace Guard Inspector. 
The Armed Reserve is specially constituted in order that it 
may be ready at all times to be taken in whole or in part to 
deal promptly with disturbances in any part of the State. 
The Vacancy Reserve is composed of recruits under training 
who at the end of the course are sent out to Districts 
to fill vacancies caused by permanent casualties. The 
Auxiliary Reserve furnishes guards at Trivandrum (in the 
Hospitals, Palaces, etc.) escorts, orderlies and men for 
preserving order at State processions, festivals and public 
assemblies. A Guard of Honour when required on any 
special occasion is furnished by the Armed Reserve. Only 
men with more than average physique are recruited to the 
Reserve Force and they are given efficient training. 

The Reserve Inspector is responsible for the training 
of recruits, for the instruction and training of the Reserve 
Force in his charge, and for the supervision of target 
practice. He is to be always available at Head Quarters. 
The post of the Palace Guard Inspector was abolished as a 
temporary measure and the Trivandrum Town TraflBc 
Inspector holds charge of the Palace Guard station as 
well. The recruits are trained at the Head Quarters in the 
Training School. 

The Police Training School has been started to give 
sound training to the recruits in drill and firing, physical 
training, first aid and traffic control. The 
The recruits are also taught the several spe- 

cial and local laws which they will have 
to enforce, Every opportunity is offered to them in the 
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last stage of their training to develop their powers of obser- 
vation and selection by sending them out on beat duty 
when they are required to record their observation in a 
note book which will be gone through and corrected when 
they return to the school. Advantage is also taken by 
them at this stage of the presence of the Criminal Intelli- 
gence and Finger Print Bureaus attached to the Head Quar- 
ters office where they learn the latest methods in the in- 
vestigation of crime and in taking finger prints etc. 

The following table gives tlie sanctioned and actual 
strength of the reserve force in 1114 M.E. : — 

Sanctioned strength. Actual strength. 

AS.P. l.P. S.I.P. Men A.S.P. l.P. S.I.P. Men 

State General Reserve 1 ... 4 198 1 ... 4 149 

Trivandrum Dist.Reserve... 1 2 96 ... 1 2 86 

Quilon ... 1 2 96 ... 1 3 96 

Kottayam ... 1 2 96 ... 1 2 96 

The sanctioned strength of the permanent reserve 
force was one Inspector and 137 men. As an emergency 
measure to combat the political disturbances in the State, 
Government sanctioned the enlistment of a temporary staff 
of 1 A. S. P., 3 I. Ps., 16 Sub-Inspectors and 487 men. Since 
the enlistment of raw hands and their training meant 
delay a party of 85 ex-military men from the sappers and 
miners from Madras and Bangalore were appointed as 
Head Constables, 8 as Naiks and 63 as Police Constables 
according to their merits and qualifications. Similarly ex- 
military men from the loyal State Forces were enlisted. 
Their number was 136, and 17 of them were appointed Head 
Constables, 7 as Naiks and 112 as Police Constables. Over 
and above these, sanction was obtained for the enlistment 
of 2,000 Special Constables and the men so enlisted were 
attached to the different stations of the State. 
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The total number of Village Vigilance ("ommittees 
now working is 3,775. The Committees co-operate with 
the Police in the matter of prevention and 
detection of orimos. 


The administration of the Traffic section was vested 
in the Traffic Superintendent of Police subject to the 
general control of the Inspector-General. 

Traffic Section. Traffic Superintendent 

has been abolished and the post of three Traffic Inspectors 
was also abolished. The Traffic staff with one Traffic 
Inspector and his men for each District was placed under 
the control of the three D. S. Ps. of the District. The 
duty of the Traffic police is the regulation and control of 
traffic and the working of the Motor Vehicles Act. Under 
the rules the Inspector-General of Police is the registering 
and licensing authority. 


Types of motor vehicles. 

1113 M.E. 1114 M.E. 

Cars 

322 

285 

Buses 

170 

118 

Lorries 

43 

60 

Motor cycles 

39 

25 

Total. 

574 

488 

The Special Police Force 

was 

organised to meet 


certain political emergencies. Political agitation had in 1114 
M.E. taken such serious shape that public 
peoial Police. peace was threatened. In addition to the 

existing force several men were recruited to the Special 
Police Force, preference being given to pensioned and dis- 
charged soldiers. Their pay was lower than that of the 
ordinary constable though those recruited from outside were 
given a much higher pay. The constitution of the female 
police is a special feature. When the criminals happenecj 
to be feniales they were dealt with by the female police. 
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The improvement of the Police force has kept on 
with the increase of population and the vicissitudes of social 
and political development. The Legislature has always 
been on the alert in scrutinising the working of the Police 
Department and suggesting measures for making the force 
adequately efficient for the protection of person and property 
and they acquit themselves well as the custodians of law 
and order. The Government while recognising the right of 
officers in the service for promotion have not hesitated to 
send for tried police officers from British India and place 
them at the head of the Department so that they may avail 
themselves of the wider experience of those officers. The 
discipline of the force has generally been certified by 
authority. The law enables them to perform their onerous 
duties by throwing over them the mantle of its protection 
and enacting that prosecutions may be started against 
police officers for acts done in the discharge of their duties 
only with the previous sanction of Government. Successful 
work is rewarded not only by promotions but also by the 
award of prizes and medals which serve to engender the 
spirit of emulation. 

In the old days build of body and physical strength 
were generally the qualifying tests for enlistment in the 
force. At present however only literates are recruited and 
men of high educational qualifications are frequently chosen 
to fill places in the subordinate ranks. This is a distinct 
advantage; and prominent persons from outside the state 
like Mahatma Gandhi have been so much impressed with 
the discipline and courtesy exhibited by the generality of 
the force that they have thought fit to give them a high 
cornpliment by coinparing them to the London Police. 
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THE STATE FORCES. 


Prior to the accession of the great Msrt'hapda Varma 
to the throne in 905 M. E., the territory comprising the present 
.State of Travancore consisted of several principalities 
which were often at war with one another. Mart'hSn^a 
Y-arma resolved to establish a strong kingdom with ample 
safeguards against troubles, internal and external. He 
raised an army with the assistance of which he subdued 
.the neighbouring kings and extended his kingdom to 
Kuriyappalli in the north. 

. Until the time of Msrt'hsnda Varma, the king 
had to depend upon the Nayar militia of the land. To 
remedy the defects of this system, Mart'handa Varma 
organised a permanent force which supplemented the 
militia. Some information is available regarding the strength 
and composition of the military forces during the time of 
that Maharaja. The Nayar army was 30,000 strong 
consisting of 10,000 regular and 20,000 irregular infantry. 
Two of the Dutch prisoners taken in the battle of Cojachel, 
D’Lannoy and Donadi, entered the service of Travancore and 
served the Maharaja faithfully. Marfhan^a Varma, well 
impressed with the military knowledge of D’Lannoy, 
appointed him a captain of his army. D’Lannoy later on 
rose to the position of commander of the Travancore forces. 
It was during the reign of Mart'handa Varma that efficient 
arrangements were made for the manufacture of fire-arms, 
swords, and guns, the building of forts and arsenals, and 
the training of the troops in the modern arts of war. 

The great bulk of the army was composed of Nayar 
soldiers who enjoyed a unique reputation for great military 
qualities. “The original Nayars were,” says Thurston, “ un- 
doubtedly a military body.” Their warlike character is 
emphasised by Sir Henry Johnson. Of them Sir Hector 
Munro, the hero of Buxar, said, “they point their guns well 
and fire them well also.” Col. Wilks testified to their efficiency 
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in these words The NSyars are a military class of Malabar;- 
are perhaps not exceeded by any nation on earth in a high 
spirit of independence and military honour.” Col. Welsh 
speaks of them as “ habituated from infancy to the use of 
arms, fond to excess of the wild sports of the field, they are 
the soldiers of the country,” According to Nieuhoff the 
children of the Nsyars are from the seventh year of their age 
exercised in arms and trained up to the wars. There were 
also Ilavas, Christians and Muhammadans in the army. 

In 955, the Travancore army consisted of 50,000 men 
well-trained by European officers. The State had also at its 
disposal the services of 100,000 NSyars and ‘Chegos’ armed 
with bows, arrows, spears, swords and battle-axes. There 
were cantonments in different parts of the kingdom. 
The soldiers marched up and down the country to enforce 
the collection of taxes and to preserve peace and tranquillity. 

By treaty Travancore agreed to assist the East India 
Company with troops. The alliance was of considerable 
help to the English in their wars with Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore. Two thousand of the MahSrSja’s 
men served under Major Abingdon at Calicut and another 
party did service in the engagements with Hyder a,t Dindigal 
and other places in the Carnatic. Of the 2,500 men who de- 
fended PonnSni against Tippu, 1,200 were Travancore troops. 
The story of the defence of the Travancore Lines by twenty 
soldiers of Travancore against the invading hosts of Tippu 
Sultan sheds lustre on the history of this State. Tippu’s 
army was put to flight with a loss of 2,000 lives. The Tra- 
vancore troops under Captain Fleury defended Cranganore 
with commendable bravery. In 1791 the Maharaja’s contin- 
gents, 200 of the Travancore soldiers, with 120 topasses, 
defpded Coimbatore even after the withdrawal of Major 
Cuppage. Their exploits were mentioned in several des- 
patches. They also fought in Seringapatam. 

The repeated invasions of Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan broke the strength of the military organisation of 
Malabar. The- British peace threw the Travancore soldiers 
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out of employment. But for some years after the treaty 
of alliance a considerable force was maintained. A portion 
of the Travancore army known as the Carnatic Brigade 
consisted of five battalions of infantry and one battalion 
of artillery. It was stationed at Alleppey and was comman- 
ded by European officers, while the rest of the army was 
under native commanders. 

The army was paid partly in money and partly in 
kind. In 1804 Dewan Velu Thampi stopped some of the 
benefits enjoyed by the forces on the plea that there was 
a fall in the revenue. As a result of the discontentment 
and revolt that followed, all except 8,000 men, including the 
Carnatic Brigade, who had remained loyal were disbanded. 
By the Treaty of 180.5 Travancore was relieved of its obli- 
gation of lending troops to assist the British in their wars, 
but had to pay the company a sum equivalent to the ex- 
penses of four regiments of native Infantry in addition to 
the sum already payable under the Treaty of 1795 for the 
maintenance of three regiments. One company of European 
artillery, two componies of Lascars and four regiments of 
the Company’s army were stationed at Quilon. In 1808 
Dewan Vein Thampi complained about the heavy military 
burden imposed on the State by the company and led a 
revolt. The attempt failed and with it the Travancore 
forces including the Carnatic Brigade wei*e disbanded. Only 
700 men of the First Nayar Battalion were retained. The 
possession and manufacture of arms and ammunition by 
individuals were strictly prohibited. The remnant of the 
Nayar troops were placed under the command of Subadar 
Maha Singh of the Madras Cavalry and formed the nucleus 
of the Nayar Brigade. This force was organised in 1818 as 
the Ist Battalion of Her Highness the Rani’s troops. But 
the designation of Nayar Brigade was not used until the 
year 1830. The first British Commandant of the Nayar 
troops, Captain Mac Leod, reorganised the army, raised a 2nd 
Battalion by voluntary enlistment and formed a detachment 
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of artillery. The strength of the Nsyar troops as reorganis- 
ed in 1819 was as shown below; — 


Captain- Lieut- Suba- Jamadar. Havil. Naick. Drums Sepoys. 



enant- 

dar- 


dar. 


& Fifes. 


1st Battalion 

1 1 

10 

1) 

50 

50 

23 

1,000 

2nd Battalion 

2 

10 

10 

50 

50 

23 

1,000 

Artillery 


• 

1 

2 

2 

. . 

26 

Total 

1 3 

20 

21 

102 

102 

46 

2.025 


After the reorganisation the duties of the troops were 
of a civil or police nature, e. g., guarding prisons, taking 
charge of prisoners in course of transit from station to 
station, preventing smuggling, seizing robbers and persons 
charged with offences, assisting civil officers in collecting 
revenue, serving as guards and orderlies to civil officers, etc. 
In the execution of their duties these troops frequently 
collided with the civil authorities. In 1826 the troops were 
reduced by 500 men and wei'e relieved of some of the above- 
mentioned duties, which were entrusted to the Police. A 
further reduction of 100 men took place in 1830. In 1832 
E. Cadogan wrote ; — 

“ The recall of the subsidiary force in December 1830 
affords the best proof that the mintenance of a considerable 
body of troops in Travancore was no longer deemed a 
measure of expediency, and without entering minutely into 
a subject that has already been under the consideration of 
Government, I trust 1 shall be able to show in a few words 
that the force might have been withdrawn at a much earlier 
period with perfect safety to both Sircars. 

“ Immediately after the war of 1809, the State of 
Travancore was deprived of its arms, ordnance and military 
stores, and the inhabitants so completely disarmed as to be, 
from a military point of view, utterly annihilated. No man 
has since been permitted to hold fire-arms of any description 
that are not stamped, registered and accompanied by a 
certificate or permit from the Dewan; and as this regulation 
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prevents the importation of arms to any extent, it affords 
the best security against serious internal disturbance or 
presumption of designs hostile to the British authority. 
Moreover, the habits and character of these people have 
undergone a complete change within the last twenty years. 
That warlike, refractory and turbulent temper for which the 
Nairs of Travancore were once so remarkable has totally 
disappeared, and they must now be regarded as a population 
of pacific habits placing the most implicit confidence in our 
protection and well convinced that their safety entirely 
depends on the stability, support and friendship of the 
British Government. 

“ The ostensible reason, by treaty, for maintaining a 
force in Travancore was to protect the territories of His 
Highness against all enemies by sea and land. But when 
it is considered that Travancore is bounded on three sides 
by the Company's territories and on the fourth by the sea, 
the policy of shutting up a large body of troops in the heart' 
of the country to shield it from foreign aggression needs no 
comment. The well-known fact that Travancore furnishes 
no carriage for equipping the smallest force for the field 
renders it highly improbable that any European enemy will 
ever attack us through this part of the coast; and should a 
landing be effected in ignorance of this want of means, an 
advance of five miles from the beach would be perfectly 
impracticable. 

“ The native regiment now in Travancore is retained 
for the purpose of affording protection to the unarmed 
inhabitants in the frontiers, who are subject to frequent 
attacks by formidable gangs of robbers from the provinces 
of Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and south Malabai*. It has also 
to guard the Company’s treasuries at Quilon, Ernakulam 
and Cochin and it appears to me fully adequate to all these 
duties, 

“By the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to 
show, first, that as the Travancore State is unprovided with 
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arms, ordnance and military stores, it is quite incapable 
of disturbing the authority of the British Government 
for a moment; secondly, that there can be no well-founded 
apprehension of its ever supporting a foreign enemy because 
its own preservation depends entirely upon our stability, 
and it is not probable that it would act in direct opposition 
to its own interest; thirdly, no power can invade the Travan- 
core territory by land, and it cannot be assailed by sea 
with any hope of advantage, and fourthly, the troops now 
in Travancore are quite sufficient for the purpose intended 
and I see no reason for any increase whatever”. With 
the exception of one regiment stationed at Quilon the 
British troops in Travancore were withdrawn in 1836, and 
the duties till then performed by them were taken over by 
the Travancore troops. 

In 1835 the Durbar Physician was appointed to super- 
vise the Brigade Hospital which was under the charge of 
doctors who were natives of Travancore. In 1841 the 
British officers were exempted from attendance with the 
Brigade at State ceremonies of a religious nature. A sepa- 
rate madical officer was appointed for the Brigade Hospital 
in 1851 in the place of the Durbar Physician. With a view 
to make further addition to the police and to raise the pay 
of the soldiers, the strength of the Brigade was reduced 
in 1863. In 1868 the old barracks were pulled down and 
those built by the troops who came to Trivandrum in 1809 
were occupied. A graduated system of pay was introduced 
in 1875. 

Attempts were made from time to time to appoint 
local officers, but the East India Company insisted on 
offiicers holding British commissions being appointed. 
Until 1901 the constitution and duties of theBrigade remained 
more or less what they were in 1809, though they were no 
longer required to assist in the collection of revenue or to 
serve as guards or orderlies to civil officers. With a view to 
provide men for purely military duties, who would also be 
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available for emergencies, the army was reorganised in 1901. 
The old battalions were amalgamated, the total strength 
being reduced by 500 men. The new battalion was to be 
completed in five years. 

In 1101 M. E. (1925-26) the Brigade consisted of two 
battalions each under the command of a British officer, 
controlled by a commandant, also a British officer not below 
the rank of a major, and an artillery unit of 30 men with 
six guns. The total strength of the Brigade was 1454. 
The guns are used for saluting and time-gun firing purposes 
only. Tbe Indian officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the 1st Battalion had regular instruction on a variety of 
subjects, such as fire orders, visual training, judging distan- 
ces, trench digging and bayonet fighting. The Brigade was 
armed with breach loading bored out Martini Henry Rifles. 
In 1927-28 the Brigade was inspected by H.E. Field Marshall 
Sir William Birdwood, Commandar-in-chlef in India. For the 
first time a ‘Trooping of colour' parade was carried out. It 
was marked with precision and efficiency. Lectures were 
delivered to the Indian officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the 1st Battalion on a variety of subjects connected 
with training, hygiene, brigade and regimental esprit de 
corps. The recruits and trained soldiers of that battalion 
were given instruction in bayonet fighting, and route mar- 
ches of the men and officers were regularly held. They also 
received systematic instruction in musketry, landscape 
range, alarm scheme and signalling. Several parades were 
held in 1928-29 and succeeding years in which the Body 
Guard, the two battalions, the Band and the Artillery 
participated. 

Towards the end of May 1931 the 1st Battalion was 
rearmed with muskets provided with bayonets and scabbards. 
A number of English classes were held for the benefit 
of the Indian officers. Bayonet fighting classes, route-mar- 
ches, signalling, landscape range and alarm schemes ware 
continued. In 1932-33 the Ns-yar Brigade detachment on 
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duty at out-stations, such as Cape Comorin, Aramboly, 
Suchindrara, Alleppey and Shenkotta, were recalled to 
Headquarters, the police being put in charge at those places. 
The grant of invalid pensions to the men of the Brigade at 
the rates allowed for the civil departments was brought 
into effect during 1933-34 A. D. 

The next year witnessed certain momentous changes 
in the history of the army. The State joined the Indian 
State Forces Scheme and the Nayar Brigade and the Body 
Guard became henceforth known as the Travancore State 
Forces. H. H. the Maharaja assumed the title of Colonel- 
in-chief of the Travancore State Forces. The army was 
reorganised and four State officers — two captains and two 
lieutenants — were appointed. A special tactical class for 
officers and men of the 2nd Battalion, and another for a 
short period for the armourers of the two battalions were 
opened. In 1935-35 A. D. the honorary rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel was conferred on H.H. the Elaya ^laja. A training 
school under experienced instructors of the Indian Army 
was started for training educated young men selected by 
H. H. the Maharaja for the new cadre of State officers. 
Recruitment to the army which had hitherto been done in 
Trivandrum only was eKtended to several other places in 
the State to afford additional facility for enlistment. With 
a view to improve the efficiency of the army important 
changes were introduced in the methods of training. Selec- 
ted officers and other ranks of the State Forces were 
deputed for training in active Indian Army units and after- 
wards in the various army schools of instruction. Roman 
Urudu, the language of the Indian Army, was taught to the 
officers and men of the State Forces. The pay as well as 
the ration and clothing allowances were revised. 

The artillery was separated from the Second Travan- 
core Nayar Infantry. It was made a ‘C’ class unit of the 
State Forces and designated ‘The Travancore Artillery’. 
It was organised into two saluting batteries consisting of 
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four guns each, and the establishment was increased from 
thirty to forty-five. 

The Second Travancare Nay ar Infantry was reorga- 
nised and its strength fixed at 772. This unit which had 
been employ fd mainly for guard duties was formed into an 
active unit like the 1st Nay; r Infantry. A third Nayar 
Infantry was organised by transferrirg lecruits firm the 
First and Seco nd battalions. The strength of this battalion 
was fixed at 3‘23. Enlistments are made direct to this unit 
from Christians, Ilavas, Muslin, s, etc. It is partly a garri- 
son unit and partly a training company from which trained 
recruits are sent to fill vacancies in the other two active 
battalions. The guard duties will mainly attach to this 
unit. 

The State Forces ilospital has Ixen recently organised 
on a military basis, the medical officer-in-charge being 
designated the Brigade Surgeon. Tl.e sub-assistant surgeons 
and the store keeper were given temporary rank as Indian 
Officers. 

In 193? the two active battalions (1st and 2nd In- 
fantry) were armed with service rifles as the army in 
India and advances were made in field training. A special 
unit was formed in each of the 1st and 2i:’d Infantry 
battalions. Provision was made for medical aid to the 
army. From 1855 the Duibar Physician helped by civil 
assistants was doing the work. The Travanrore State 
Forces are expected to do duty only within the State. It 
consists of the following units : — 

(а) His Highness the Maharaja’s Body Guard, 

(б) The Travail core Artillery, 

(c) 1st Travancore Nayar lnfan1r,\', 

{d) 2nd Travancore Nayar Infantry, 

(e) 3rd Travancore Nayar Infantry-Training Battalion, 
(/) The Travancore State Forces Band, 

(g) The Army Medical Service, 

i.h) The Military Corps of Clerks. 

17 
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Organisation. The oi’ganisation of the State B’orces 
is in keeping with the establishments of the Indian Army. 
(In all matters of training and discipline it is guided by the 
various rules and instructions laid down in the various 
Training Manuals of the Indian Army). 

Officers. The State Forces are commanded by a Senior 
British Officer of rank not less than that of a Major, 
from the Indian Army, designated the Commandant; Units 
by officers of rank not loss than that of a Captain, at 
present lent from, or who have served in, the Indian 
Army. The Se( o id in Command, Company Commanders 
and Staff Officers of Units in the State Forces are State 
Officers. 

The Indian Officers command platoons or hold the 
appointments for such officers in the Indian Array. 

Genllcme?! Cadets. As a result of reorganisation, a 
full complement of officers is inquired. To meet this 
applications are invited from young educated Gentlemen. 
The Cadets selected are trained in the State B'orces. 
Those selected as Gentlemen Cadets are given special 
training in the Army Training School, to be commissioned 
as State Officers. After their training in the Array 
Training School, they are, if possible, attached to Units 
of the Indian Army before being granted commissions 
by His Highness the MahSfSja. 

They are required to pass a retention examination 
and later promotion examinations. 

Pay and Pension. The pay and allov^mnces of all 
ranks of the army were considerably improved under the 
reorganisation and the period of qualifying service for full 
pension diminished. The pension has been increased. 

Accommodation. The State Forces are being accom- 
modated at Pangode in the latest type of barracks. 

General. The standard of physique of the Army is 
excellent, and the educational standard above the average. 
The ceremonial is very good. The whole Army except the 
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Body Guard is now arm sd with modern Service Rifles. The 
Body Guard are shortly to be armed with these- 

Service in the State Forces is very popular as is 
-evidenced by the large number of applications for recruit- 
ment. For more than a century and a quarter the better 
classes of the people refrained from taking service in 
the Nsyar Brigade on account of its want of prestige and 
poor pay. The special interest evinced by His Highness 
the Maharaja in the improvement of the State Forces has 
made military service particularly attractive. 



THE JAILS. 


From the Administration Report of 1038 M. E. (1862- 
63) it is seen that there were three principal jails in Tra-> 
vancore, one at Trivandrum, another at 
Early account. Qujion and another at Alleppey. There 

were also lock-ups attached to the Zillah court chiefly for 
the confinement of under-trial prisoners. The jails were 
formerly under the cha’-go of revenue officers, medical 
assistance to the inmates being given by native physicians. 
The remuneration paid to them was exceedingly scanty and 
there were no sanitary arrangements to keep the jails clean 
and to ensure the health of the inmates. Tlie result was 
that there was considei able mortality. Later the medical 
charge was transferred to the Durbar Physician and each 
jail was provided with a medical subordinate. 

In 1048 M. E. (1873) an additional jail was provided 
in Trivandrum to arrest the progress of mortality in the 
jails. The Central Jail at Trivandrum was placed under 
a Superintendent and an Assistant and the supplemental 
jail under another Superintendent. Those at Quilon and 
Alleppey were under Jailors. 

The Central Jail was situated at the northwestern 
angle of the Fort in a building which had once served as 
the barracks for the Nayar Brigade. The 

The Central Jail. . i i ^ i i 

prisoners were Jocked up at night and 
guarded by jail warders and brigade sepoys. Prisoners 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment were taken out for hard 
labour. A large number of them were employed in making 
and repairing roads both at the Capital and at Quilon 
and in sweeping them; others were told off in small 
parties from day to day for garden work in palaces, hospi- 
tals, sirkar buildings and public gardens, while some were 
engaged in carting their own daily provisions, drawing 
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water for cooking and cleaning purposes, making their own 
fetters, and sawing timber in the Mafamath workshop. 
Those with special aptitudes were made to work in ivojy 
and wood carving. Women and Brahmans were by the 
custom of the country exempt from bard labour. 

Prisoners undergoing rigorous imprisonment were 
each allowed 2f)| oz. of rice and a rupee w’eight of table 
salt, besides 8 cash for condiments; those 
under simple imprisonment were allowed 
only 21^ oz. of rice per day and a n.pee weight of table salt 
and 8 cash for condiments. Brahman convicts were frd 
with rice supplied fiom the uttupuras. The charges of 
feeding civil debtors were paid by their ci’cditors. Prisoners 
under trial got only 2 i chs. a day including the allowance 
for condiments. All prisoners except civil debtors were given 
a cloth every six months and a jamakal every third year. 


Diet. 


A hospital attached to the jail was located in a 
separate building and prisoners falling ill were removed to 
it. During periods of epidemics all those 
Medical aid. infected were removed to the jail hospitals, 

while ordinary patients were treated within the jail building 
itself. The surgeon w'as reciuired to attend daily and one of 
the apothecaries was to be always on duty. Prisoners were 
permitted to converse and communicate with their pleaders 
and relatives, w’hen necessary, in the presence of or through 
the jail officials. 


There was then no rule or practice allowing remission 
of punishments nor was there any for granting rew'ards for 
^ ^ good conduct. The Superintendent of the 

punishoients. Central Jail had the power to inflict six 
strikes on the back of the convict for insub- 
ordination or for other breach of discipline. But there 
was no deprivation of food as a punishment. Summary 
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powers were also given to the Town sub-magistrate of 
•Quilon and the magistrate of Alleppey, The Superintendent 
was required to visit the jail daily, to admit prisoners and 
release them at the termination of the period of incarce- 
ration, investigate and decide all petty quarrels and assaults 
among the convicts, inspect the sanitary arrangements and 
do other miscellaneous duties. The Superintendent had two 
assistants under him. The Quilon Station Jail was under 
the control of the Superintendent of Police, who prriodically 
inspected it, but the immediate charge was held by a jailor 
assisted by a naick and tome peons. The Alleppey jail was 
under the charge of a jailor assisted by a naick and peons 
and was supervised by the judges of the court. 


In 1055 M. E. (1880) the Superintendent of the Central 
Jail was deputed to the British jail at Canannore to study 
the jail discipline and the system of jail 
’ ■ administration obtaining there. After his 

return he introduced intramural lalour in the Central Jail. 
Cloth, cotton, carp ts and coir rug were manufactured by 
labour of convicts. The scale of dietary was revised and 
improved. A piinting press was establishfd in 1057 M. E. 
New rules were framed for the inspection of the jail by 
official visitors and for the regulation of the powers of the 
officer in charge by defining his duties and those Of his 
subordinates. Rules were also passed permitting the release 
under sanction of convicts suffering from incurable diseases 
which disabled them for ever to commit crime. The system 
of serving out doles of raw rice to each convict with cash for 
purchasing firewood and condiments was stopped and cooked 
food was distributed instead. 


In 1062 M. E. (1886-87) the Trivandrum jails were 
transferr. d to the new commodious build- 
Certaiti reforms. Pojapufa, a healthy locality with 

plenty of free air and moving space. In the same year the 
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jail establishment was revised and placed on a better footing. 
In 1066 M. E. (1890-91) a set of rules was sanctioned by His 
Highness the Maharaja under which a small money grant 
was given to destitute convicts on their release to enable 
them to reach their homes, thus preventing vagrancy and 
the chances of relapsed crime. A Committee was appointed 
with the Durbar Physician as President to e xamine the 
working of the jail system with a view to introduce im- 
provements, reduciing the cost at the same time. The prison 
for female convicts was completed and occupied in 1080 M. E. 
(1904-05). A central kitchen worked by caste Hindu cooks 
was opened for all prisoners. The convicts are awarded 
marks for good conduct and industry. Under the rules, a 
day’s remission of sentence is allo^^cd for every 24 marks 
earned. The district jails at Quilon and Alleppey were 
abolished in 1083 M. E. (1908). On the recommenda,tion of 
the Superintendent habituals were excluded from the remis- 
sion system and the statutory period fixed for life imprison- 
ment was reduced to 14 years. The remission system 
produced a marked improvement in the behaviour and 
conduct of the convicts. In view of the steady increase 
year after year in the number of reconvicted prisoners. 
Section 276 of the Rules was amended in 1084 M. E. (1907) 
by providing that habituals with 3 or more convictions 
should not be exempted from any kind of mural work on 
the score of caste. 


During the year 1095 M. E. (1920) revised rules under 
the prisons Regulation I of 1071, were passed on the lines of 
„ the rules in force in the Madras Presi- 

Frison Regulation. , , „ 

dency, and 3 non-omcial visitors were 

appointed for a period of two years. The remission system 

has been revised so as to apply to all prisoners sentenced 

to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and above, and to all 

simple imprisonment prisoners of one year’s sentence and 

above, if they offer themselves for hard labour. Remission 
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is fixed at one day per mensem for conduct and two days 
per mensem for work and iTiduslry. Prisoners are eligible 
for special remission for continuous good conduct out-turn. 
To assist the officers in the internal management of the 
jail, well conducted loivg term prisoners are appointed as 
convict officers. They are granted gratuity at the rate of 
chuckrams 2, 3, 4, 7 and 14 according to their ranks. The 
remission system is well appreciated by all classes of prison- 
ers, even by thehabituals. Prisoners are given subsistence al- 
lowance on their release to enable them to reach their homes. 

The jail offences are remissness in work, use of 
prohibited articles, quarrel, assault, insubordination and 
other breaches of jail discipline. Sometimes separate 
cellular and solitary confinement is awarded. Prisoners are 
released on medical grounds under the prerogative of mercy. 


Religious and mural instruction is imparted to the 
corivicts by honorary workers attached to philanthropic 
institutions and one of them is granted an 
Instruction. honorarium of Rs. 25 per mensem. Two 

classes were opened in 1097 M. E. (1922) for imparting 
elementary education to adolescents who had not read up 
to Class IV. The classes are very popular with the convicts. 
Most of the illiterate convicts show a keen aptitude to 
learn reading and writing. Thirty six prisoners were 
released in connection with the investiture of His Highness 
the MahSfSija with ruling powers. 

The supply of good milk and water for drinking and 
bathing purposes and the cooking of food in a fly-proof 
kitchen have tended to improve the health of prisoners. 


The jail population is steadily on the increase. 
Extramural labour has been stopped completely and sufficient 
intramural work provided instead by re- 
organising the jail industries. All the pit 
looms in the Weaving Factory have been replaced by fly 


ConcIuBion. 
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shuttle looms of a new pattern. A few power looms have 
been added with a complete set of plants so as to cope with 
the requirements for textile fabrics from government 
departments. The prisoners are supplied with non-official 
postage and anchal stamps for sending letters to their 
friends and relations. Unclaimed bodies of deceased priso- 
ners are given burial or cremation consistent with the 
religions to which they belonged. 



The registration department 


The registration of documents in some form or 
other, was in vogue in the State from very early times. 

The Sirkar appears to have realised a fee 
Old system transfer of immovable property. A 

document in the Huzur Central Records Office shows 
that in 522 M.E. this was the practice which was recognised 
and acted upon. It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
payment recorded was wholly to certify the authenticity of 
the record or that it was levied as a tax on alienation. The 
system appears to have been improved by Maharajas Mar- 
t'handa Varma and Rama Varma in the 18th century. 

In the early years of the 19th century the registra- 
tion of documents was effected by a class of officers called 
Village Notaries {Urkanakkans) who were appointed by the 
Sadr Court and acted under their authority. They had 
power to make summary enquiries into objections against 
the execution of deeds and to refuse registration in case 
they were deemed invalid. They were also prohibited from 
registering whenever they found that the Sirkar had a lien 
on the property, such as for arrears of revenue, or had them 
already under attachment, or that they were Service or 
Personal Inani tenures. The registering officers were 
remunerated not by salaries but by fees levied upon the 
instruments which they registered. The preparation of 
the documents was left to the parties, the officers giving the 
necessary instruction. Stamped cadjans were issued by the 
Government and sold through the Munsiff’s courts. The 
revenue realised was very small. 

This unsalaried agency did not work either to the profit 
of the State or to the satisfaction of the 
A Reform. public and the latter were subjected to 
much annoyance and delay. It left registration or non* 
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reistration in all cases to the option of the parties to the 
deeds. As the system was found to be unsatisfactory, 
Regulation I of 1042 M. E. was passed on the lines of the 
British Indian Registration Act of 1866. Under this Regu- 
lation all deeds relating to immovable prqperty were .to be 
registered. The registration of deeds relating to moyable 
property was not compulsory, though facilities were given 
for such registration. The Regulation came into operation 
on the Ist of Dhanu 1043 (14th December 1867). The Re- 
gistrars became paid servants of the State. Above the 
Registrars there were three Inspectors. The work of these 
Registrars and Inspectors was checked and controlled by a 
Central Office at the head of which was the Huzur Regis- 
trar. The officers were given fixed monthly salaries varying 
according to the importance of each district. The total 
collection of the department for eight months amounted to 
Rs. 33,022. About this system Sir Madhava Rao wrote: — 
“ The people undoubtedly fe; 1 that the new system of 
registration thus auspiciously introduced is beneficial to 
them and accordingly they cheerfully conform to its 
provisions.” 

During the year 1049 M. E. (1873-74) certain rules 
were passed under sanction of H. H. the MahS-faja for the 
better working of the law in respect of attendanc-^ of parties, 
disposal of unclaimed instruments, cancellation of powers- 
of-attorney and kindred subjects. Amendments to the 
regulation were made from time to time. Regulation III of 
1052 M. E. was the first of the amending regulations. 
Among other things provided for in the new enactment the 
time for registering a document executed out of India was 
extended from 3 to 6 months, and documents in English 
were allow'ed to be registered in the Trivandrum Office 
irrespective of the place of execution or the situation of the 
property embraced therein. An extra emolument for the 
Registrars over and above their fixed salaries, in the shape 
of a commission of 5 per cent, on the amount of fees realised# 
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was also sanctioned. In 1063 M. E. rules were passed 
enjoining upon the officers the duty of forwarding to the 
tahsildars copies of the documents registered with 
Razenamahs obtained from the executors to enable the 
tahsildars to record the transactions in the revenue records. 
In the same year a regulation was passed to provide for the 
incorporation, management and winding up of trading com- 
panies and other associations. The object was to encourage 
the combination of capital and skill in industrial and other 
undertakings which were too much for the individual. 


Regulation I of 1070 M. E. repealed the previous 
regulations and enacted a new measure. By this Regulation 
the supervision and control of the deparl- 
A new measure, vested in an officer styled the 

Director of Registration. The State was divided into three 
Registration districts and 43 sub-districts. Each district 
was put in charge of a District Registrar and each sub- 
district under a Sub-Registrar. Parties were required to 
present their documents with true copies, which were to 
be forwarded by the Sub-Registrars, after registration, to 
the Director’s office. These copies were scrutinised in the 
Central Office and preserved there. The system of giving 
commission on fees to the Sub-Registrars was abolished in 
1073 M. E. The system of recording thumb impressions 
for purposes of identification was introduced in the year 
1075 M. E. (1900) and tried as an experiment in seven 
offices. It was extended to all the offices in the following 
year. 

In 1087 M. E. a Regulation was passed, the most 
important object of which was to do away with the rule that 
every document presented for registration should be 
accompanied by a true copy of the same. The ‘copy* 
system was found to be very expensive to the public. It 
retarded the progress of registration entailing unnecessary 
trouble to both the Registering officer and the public. So it 
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was abolished by the new Regulation. Certain other modifi- 
cations were also effected with a view to afford greater 
facilities to the public in getting their documents registered 
and to curtail departmental work by simplifying the pro- 
cedure of registration. This Regulation which is still in 
force was slightly modified in 1098 M. E. when a portion 
of section 64 (a) was repealed. 

The following statement gives the receipts and expen- 
diture of the department from 1065 to 1110 M. E. 


Registration of Assurances. 


Year 

Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

1065 

1,66,295 

58,028 

1070 

2,00,496 

84,140 

1075 

2,41,994 

1,01,932 

1080 

3,19,826 

1,08,530 

1085 

3,98,332 

1,34,606 

1090 

4,98,892 

2,09,467 

1095 

7,60,121 

2,40,378 

1100 

7,38,862 

2,58,637 

1105 

8,66,571 

3,26,974 

1110 

4,85,254 

3,13,209 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

In th9 year 1894 the Government of Travancore took 
the first step towards the encouragement of scientific 
agriculture in the country. Mr. Sankara- 
Early beginnings, then the Dewan. He opened 

an Agricultural Demonstration Farm at Kafamana rear 
Trivandrum to demonstrate to the ryots the advantages of 
improved methods of cultivation and the possibilities of 
introducing iron ploughs and exotic crops like groundnut 
and new varieties of sugar cane. The farm was placed 
under the charge of an officer got down from Madras, who 
was trained in the Agricultural College at Saidapet. In 1896 
a scheme was formulated for the introduction of elementary 
agricultural education in the State. According to this 
scheme a few young men were to be trained in scientific 
agriculture at the Demonstration Farm and then appointed 
as Headmasters of primary schools to each of which a small 
farm of at least one acre in extent was to be attached. The 
idea was to impart both theoretical and practical training in 
agriculture to boys. 

Unfortunately, with the retirement of Mr. Sankara- 
subbier from the office of the Dewan the interest of the Gov- 
ernment slackened and the seed he sowed and the young 
seedling which he nursed practically died in the nursery. 
The Agricultural Demonstration Farm, however, continued 
to exist doing the work assigned to it as satisfactorily as 
was possible with the resources placed at its disposal. In 
the meanwhile, the educated section of the people began to 
evince interest in scientific agriculture and prayed for the 
opening of more demonstration farms and for the adoption 
of other measures to improve agriculture. Accordingly, in 
1907 another farm was opened at Quilon where the office of 
the Director of Agriculture and the Agricultural Research 
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Laboratory were located. The people, however, continued 
to press their request for the institution of a broad policy 
of agricultural improvement on the attention of*Government 
through the Press and the Sri Mftlam Popular Assembly. 
Government uHimately decided to organise a Department 
of Agriculture on the lines of such Departments which were 
brought into existence in British Indian Provinces in accord- 
ance with the policy laid down by the then Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon. The foundation for the State Department was laid 
in 1908 by the late Sir (then Dewan Bahadur) P. 6ajag5p5- 
lachSfi, who was the Dewan at the time. 


With the formation of the Department of Agriculture 
a new orientation was given to the policy of agricultural 

improvement in the country. The line of 
A new impetus. i • xi r v j j- 

work in the farms was changed from 

demonstration to experiment and propaganda. The Depart- 
ment was organised on an extensive scale to bring within 
the reach of the ryots the results of successful experiments. 
An agricultural Research Laboratory was opened in 1911 
with an Agricultural Chemist in charge of it. In the same 
year a cattle breeding farm was opened at Trivandrum, and 
an experimental farm at KottSfakafa to conduct experi- 
ments on the cultivation of root crops, and a coconut farm at 
Alleppey to test the possibility of growing coconut on barren 
sandy soils. An officer was placed on special duty with a 
large subordinate staff in 1909 to investigate and bring 
under control the coconut palm diseases which were doing 
havoc in the country for over 30 years. In 1913 an Ento- 
mologist was appointed to deal with the insect pests of 
crops. Later on several other farms were opened for the 
special study of specific crops, such as a paddy farm at 
NSgercbil, a pepper farm at KSnni, a fruit farm at the Cape, 
a demonstration farm at Puliyara, a paddy demonstration 
farm at Eraniel, a coconut farm at Ochira and a Cattle 
breeding farm in south Travancore. 
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The Department thus organised and strengthened 
from time to time expanded its activities in various 
directions. Its present work can be classified under the 
following heads : — 

1. Research. 

2. Experiments. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Agricultural education. 

5. Cattle improvement. 

6. Subsidiary occupations. 

The research section consists of agricultural chemis* 
try, agricultural bacteriology, entomology, mycology and 
economic botany. The main work of the 
esearc . chemistry section is the analysis of soils, 
manures and foodstuffs and the survey of soils. So far 
the soil surveys of NanjanS,4, KuttanS^* Vaikom and 
Shsrthala have been completed. These surveys have shown 
that the soils of Kuttana^ are fairly rich in nitrogen and 
potash, but deficient in phosphoric acid. They also suffer 
from a high concentration of acidity and other toxic subs- 
tances which could bo nutralised by the application of 
lime. In other soils there is great deficiency of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid but not so much of potash. 

In the bacteriological section several important pro- 
blems are being investigated. The biological analysis of 
the soils in paddy lands and the reclamation of peaty and 
alkaline soils are the main investigations that have been 
undertaken, and though not completed, yet they have al- 
ready produced interesting results. Preparation of artificial 
farm-yard manure, disintegration of bones of sulphur oxi- 
dising bacteria and the conversion of spent wash from the 
^tillery into a useful manure are some of the minor 
problems which have been engaging the attention of this 
section. 
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The Investigation of the coconut palm diseases has 
been the chief work of the mycological section. Several 
kinds of diseases, such as the root disease, leaf-rot^ leaf- 
blight, bud-rot etc., have been detected; the organisms caus- 
ing thUe diseases except the root diseases have been isolated 
and the methods of eradicating them are being demonstrated* 

The Elntomologist has devoted most of his attention 
to the study of the life-history and habits of, and the 
methods of combating, the several insects which attack the 
major crops, such as paddy and coconut. The rich stem 
borer, the rice bug, the rice swarming caterpillar, the 
coconut beetle, the coconut red weevil and the coconut leaf 
roller (Nephantis serinopa) are the chief pests attacking 
paddy and coconut. Successful methods of dealing with 
these pests have been demonstrated by the ryots. 

The economic botany section is engaged in the ttudy 
of the characters of the local varieties of paddy and other 
crops. 


Closely connected with the research that is earned 
out in the laboratory is the experimental work that is done 
in government farms. The results obtained 
ExpentiientB. laboratory are tested on a field scale 

in experimental farms and only such methods as have been 
found to produce satisfactory results in field experiments 
are recommended to the cultivators for adoption. 

However valuable the results of investigations in the 
laboratory and of experiments in the government farms 
may be, they will be of no avail to the 
Propaganda. general masses of cultivators unless the 
new knowledge thus gained was brought to their notice 
and put into practice by them. This is accomplished by 
various means of propaganda. The Department of Agrioul* 
ture has been exploring all possible avenpes of propaganda 
from the commencement of its creation. Publishing and 
19 
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di’stributing popular leaflets, delivering lectures, often with 
ihagid lantern illustrations, holding exhibitions organised by 
private bodies at co-operative conferences, festivals and fairs, 
atid, above all, conducting demonstrations on private lands 
are the methods adopted by the department to spread the 
knowledge of improved agriculture among the cultivators. 

‘ The department has also adopted anew method of 
propaganda by the inauguration of what is known as the 
“ Farm Day ” celebrations in government farms. The ryots 
are invited to these celebrations, a small exhibition is 
organised, demonstrations arc conducted, informal talks 
and discussions are held between the departmental officers 
and the ryots and everything in the farm worth seeing is 
shown and explained to them. After the co-operative 
movement has taken a firm root in the country, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is carrying on propaganda in agri- 
cultural improvement through co-operative societies as far 
as possible and it must be said to the credit of these 
societies that, though very few of them are engaged in non- 
bredit activities, some of them are taking increasing 
tfiiterest in the popularisation of the improvements recom* 
ifletided-by the department. 

To improve the livestock of the country the depart- 
ment has established cattle breeding farms. With a view 
, . to encourage the breeding of good cattle 

att e improvement, department has also introduced the 

system of awarding grants to private persons who main 
tain breeding bulls approved by the department. Side by 
side with the attempt to improve the breed of cattle the 
de^a^tinent is also providing increasing facilities to save 
them f^om diseases. The veterinary officers spend their 
UmA partly in the hospitals and partly in touring. All 
cattle belon^ng isO bona fide cultivators are treated free of 
cost, and during outbreaks of rinderpest free inoculation is 
^ven to healthy cattle in the infected areas. 
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The department has also encouraged the development 
of subsidiary industries and is taking an active interest in 
everything connected with the life of the Travancore agri- 
culturist. 

The endeavours of the Agiicultural Departmenb have 
borne many practical results. They have raised the tone of 
Travancore Agriculture and have paved the way for the con- 
tinued prosperity and contentment of Travancore peasantry. 


Fisheries 

Till recently the Fisheries section was a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, administered by a Superintend- 
ent of Fisheries. Under the Superintendent were t'wo 
Inspectors of Fisheries and a few sub-inspectors. There are 
twelve fish-curing yards and five fishery schools. Facilities 
are given for curing fish under the control of Government 
officers. The Fisheries section is now under the control 
of the University. Loans are given to encourage fish- 
curing in appropriate cases. 

The subjoined statement shows the receipts from 
and expenditure on the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for the years 1110-1114 M. E. 

Year ... IIU) Jill 1112 1113 1114 

Receipts Ra. ... 33,467 26,627 42,271 41,709 36,061 

Expenditure Rs. ... 1.89,747 1,87.420 2,16,098 2,32,923 2,39,797 



depabtment of industries. 

The Department of Industries was started in 1919 
and placed under a Director. The duties of 

Origin. Director, as laid down in the proceed- 

ings of Government, were: — 

(i) to advise Government on all industrial and 
technical matters; 

(ii) to control the industries already started, 

(iii) to investigate the possibilities of new industries 
for purposes of demonstration; 

(iv) to investigate the raw materials available in the 
forests of the State for industrial purposes; 

(v) to revive suitable cottage industries; 

(vi) to enlighten the people in regard to industrial 
matters by lectures, bulletins, etc., and 

(vii) to generally help in the industrial progress of 
the State. 


One of the earliest proposals made by the Director 
was to send out Travancoreans for training in the several 
branches of industry. Four men were sent 
IndusS'rat^ects. England to study Chemical Engineering, 
Industrial Chemistry, Weaving and Dyeing 
and Leather Chemistry. In addition to the above, three 
were trained in India, one in wood distillation and the study 
of essential oils, another in lac culture and a third in the 
manufacture of pencils. 

In 1921, the Geological Department was amalgamated 
with the Department of Industries, which comprised the 
following sections: — 

(1) Weaving Depot, Ifaniel; 

(2) The Peripatetic Weaving Instructor; 

(3) Bamboo Industries Depot, Slwaye; 
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(4) Screwpine Industries Depot, Msvelikafa; 

(5) Apiculture; 

(6) Lao Culture, and 

(7) The S. M. T. School, Trivandrum. 

Of the above, the Bamboo Industries Depot and the 
Screwpine Industries Depot were not found to serve much 
useful purpose in the direction of industrial development 
and were accordingly abolished in August 1921. The cli- 
matic conditions being found to be unsuitable for lac cul- 
ture, the place of the Shellac Assistant was abolished and 
the attempts at lac cultivation were given up from 1923. 
The Apiculture Branch was transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture. The manufacture of essential oils was not 
found to be remunerative. Their manufacture on a 
commercial scale was therefore stopped, though the in- 
vestigations on the growth of some of the plants yielding 
essential oils and the distillation and examination of the oils 
extracted from them were continued. In the end, the work 
in this line was assigned to the Industrial Chemist. 

In the latter half of 1921, Government decided that 
technical education (including industrial and vocational) 
should be under the control of the Depart- 

Teohnioal education. i r -r • i • 

ment of Industries, and in pursuance of 
this decision, the School of Arts, Trivandrum, and the 
grant-in-aid technical schools were transferred from the 
Education Department to the Department of Industries. 
The Government School of Commerce, Alleppey, and 
the Government Carpentry and Smithery School, Quilon, 
were organised and started. The S. M. T. School was 
originally a purely Mechanical Engineering School.* Its 
scope was modified so as to include Civil Engineering 
also, in which subject it now trains young men for 
service in the subordinate ranks of the Public Works 

* This school has since been made a part of the Engineering College, 
Travanoore University. 
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Department. The course of instruction in the S. M. R. V. 
Technical Institute was improved and its staff strengthened 
to cope with the new syllabus. For the purpose of regu- 
lating work in the recognised and grant-in-aid schools, a 
Technical Education Code was passed. 

' Under educational institutions must be included thp 
Central Technological Institute, Trivandrum. Instruction 
-ahd demonstration in the manufacture of textiles are now 
-given in this institute. According to the complete scheme, 
the Central Technological Institute was to include not only 
textile manufacture but also other subjects, such as en- 
gineering, industrial chemistry, ceramics and leather 
finishing. The future development of the Institute will be 
one of the main functions of the Travancore University. 


In order to develop the textile industry and enable 
people to whom ordinary weaving schools were not easily 
aocossible, an itinerant Weaving Party was 
Inoentivej;ojextile organised. The party has instructions to 

camp in specified places for a period not 
less than six months and teach about a dozen pupils who 
are expected to make weaving their occupation. The party 
is doing useful work. 

For the purpose of giving advice in engineering 
matters to those who are interested in industrial factories 


and for the study of the financial aspects of industrial 
.proposals, an Industrial Engineer was appointed. The 
administration of the Steam Boilers and Prime Movers 
Regulation, which was being carried on by the Division 
Officer of the P. W. D. Workshops, assisted by a subor- 
dinate staff, was taken over and entrusted to the Industrial 
Engineer. The provisions of the Regulation, while they 
are to be enforced so as to ensure public safety, are being 
applied with the least possible inconvenience and loss to the 
industries affected thereby. The industries using bpilers 
have derived many advantages by this transfer. of 
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all, the examination of boilers is so arranged as not to 
disturb the industries, e. g., by conducting the examination 
during the off seasons. Secondly, the boiler owners are 
given scientific advice regarding the up-keep and care of 
the boilers and in this respect the Industrial Engineer gets 
much assistance from the Industrial Chemist and his 
assistant. 


On the side of industrial research a notable achiever 
ment is the construction and equipment of the Industrial 
Research Laboratory. The laboratory is 
Research fairly well equipped and is in charge of a 

highly qualified chemist. The Experimental Tannery is 
another research institution which was started along with 
the above. Tannery had, however, to be closed, because 
under those circumstances it was not able to conduct its 
work as a commercial concern. 


Coming on to more recent years, the activities and 
usefulness of the Department of Industries were enhanced 
by the addition of Sales Depots^ Trade 
Propaganda. Agencies and the inauguration of some 

minor industries like dyeing, bleaching and calico-print- 
ing, carpet making, rattan and basket making and em- 
broidery. The department has also ventured on some 
factory industries mainly with a view to show the investing 
public the ways of utilising the raw materials and other 
resources available in the State and then, if need be, to hand 
them over as paying concerns. The Government Rubber 
Factory was started and after having been made a working 
concern was transferred to private enterprise. The China 
Clay Refining and Porcelain Factory is expected to be 
opened soon. 

The question of the grant of industrial loans for the 
encouragement of cottage industries received the attention 
of Government in 1098 M. E, (1923), when a set of rules was 
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passed for the purpose. The disbursement of the loans was 
attended to by the Director of Industries. 

InduBtnal Loans, maximum period of repayment was 

ten years. Up to the end of 1110 M. E. as many as 128 
loans, amounting to Rs. 1,76,613, were issued under these 
rules. The State Aid to Industries Regulation which came 
into operation from 1111 M. E. (1935), besides granting loans 
to industries, authorised the guarantee of a cash credit, 
overdraft or fixed deposit with a bank. A Board of Indus- 
tries consisting of two officials and three non-officials has 
been constituted under the Regulation for working the 
same. The Director of Industries who is an ex-officio 
member of the Board is also its chairman. 

Travancore is fast entering on an era of industrial 
regeneration. Declaring the State Rubber Factory open. 
His Highness the Maharaja was graciously pleased to 
announce the industrial policy of the State. His Highness 
said: — 

“ My Government will always be glad to lend their 
unstinted support to factory industry and large scale pro- 
duction. Let me assure you that the development of 
cottage industries will be pursued with increased vigour as 
that alone can give employment to the bulk of my 
subjects ”. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 


Organisation and 
control. 


The development and activities of this department 
may be considered under the following heads : 

1. Organisation and control, 

Communications, 

Buildings and other works, 

Irrigation, 

Mafamath, 

Railway, 

Electric Supply, 

Water Works and Drainage. 

Till the year 1008 M. E. there was no distinct agency 
for the execution of public works. In that year the Mafa- 
math Department was formed as a branch 
of the Huzur Cutcherry with an executive 
branch known as the Papivakai Mafamath. 
In the year 1011 M. E. •• Lieutenant Horsley was appointed 
Engineer under this Government and subsequently, when 
he took up employment as Engineer in the Tinnevelly and 
Madura districts, he was requested to inspect and direct 
the Mafamath Works in this State. This arrangement con- 
tinued for some years (from 1836 to 1854). A small esta- 
blishment consisting of a surveyor and a draftsman, which 
had been attached to the Residency at Trivandrum to work 
under the orders of General Cullen, was absorbed in the 
P. W. Department which was newly created. Mr. Collins 
was appointed Civil Engineer of the State in 1035 M. E. 
He was succeeded by Major Greenway who was in turn 
spcoeeded by Mr. Barton in 1038 M. E. What was only 
a small establishment under Mr. Collins soon expanded 
itpelf into a large department after Mr. Barton’s appoint* 
ipent. 
iQ 
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The allotment for public works in Mr. Collin’s time 
was but a lakh of rupees. It doubled itself in the time of 
his successor and went on increasing until it soon became 
necessary to introduce some means for checking the expen- 
diture of the Department. Steps were accordingly taken 
in 1049 M. E. to bring up the arrears of account, to account 
for past expenditure by completion of bills and to enforce 
the system of budget allotment for the future. The Admini- 
stration Report for the year 1048-49 M. E. says: — 

“The effects of the large outlay on public works are 
already manifesting themselves in various directions. The 
new roads of which very nearly 1,000 miles have been either 
completely opened or are in various stages of progress have 
tapped an enormous tract of the country hitherto almost 
inaccessible, giving fresh impetus to agriculture. New 
trade is springing up where it was before unknown or 
exceedingly limited and intercourse is being established and 
expanded at various points and between this State and 
British India; and in this place it may not be inappropriate 
to record the great zeal and untiring energy with which our 
Chief Engineeer Mr. Barton has laboured and successfully 
brought to completion works w’hich will do lasting credit to 
his name.” 

The budget system was started in 1047 M. E. and the 
expenditure of the department brought under due control. 
The prosperous condition of the State finances in the year 
1053 M. E. enabled the Government to provide a much 
larger allotment for Public Works than in the previous 
years and a new scheme was drawn up for auditing the 
accounts of the department. 

With a view to ensure greater eflSciency and to place 
the department on a more efficient basis, the salaries of the 
executive and ministerial staff were enhanced in the year 
1071 M.E. New rules, based on those in force in Britishindia 
were passed in 1073 M. E. to keep the expenditure within 
the sanctioned estimates and the accounts branch of the 
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department was strengthened. The P. W. D. Code was intro- 
duced and a new audit section opened in the Chief Engineer’s 
Office in the year 1076 M. E. This system continued till 
1086 M. E. when the department was reorganised again. 
Deputy Chief Engineer’s post was created and the number 
of Executive Engineers, Assistant Engineers, Sub-Engi- 
neers, Supervisors and Overseers increased. Their salaries 
also were enhanced. In the next year the ministerial and 
the lower subordinate establishments of the department 
were reorganised and the staff of the sub-divisional offices 
strengthened. A further reorganisation of the department 
involving important alterations in the territorial limits of 
the divisions and sub-divisions and a revision of salaries of 
the non-gazetted staff was brought into force from the 1st 
Kanni 1098. The rules for the occupation of the travellers’ 
bungalows and camp sheds were revised and all camp sheds 
thrown open to the travelling public on payment of the fees 
fixed for the second class travellers' bungalows. All govern- 
ment departments were required to place their orders for 
articles of furniture with the P. W. D. Work Shops. This 
increased the out-turn of the Work Shops and led to con- 
siderable reductions in the charges. Closer scrutiny was 
exercised in cheeking estimates in regard to quantities, 
rates and designs. 

On the recommendation of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee the staff of the department underwent some 
reduction in Kanni 1108. A new Irrigation division with 
three sub-divisions and nine sections was formed from the 
6th Mlnam 1109 to carry out the irrigation works in the 
State, excluding the area commanded by the KothaySr 
Project. The Water Works and Drainage branch was 
separated in 1110 M. E. and organised into a separate 
department under the control of the Water Works and 
Drainage Engineer who was made directly responsible to 
the Government. The Chief Engineer has since then been 
in charge of roads, buildings and irrigation. In 1111 M. E. 



-(193^-36) th« administrative staff under th© Chief Eh^h©er 
©©h©i8t©d of 7 Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
B Assistant Engineers and 8 Sub-Engineers in charge of 
Sub^divMdns and Supervisors and Overseers in charge of 
©©otiohs* 

Shortly after Mr. Barton assumed charge as Eh- 
giheer, he submitted a proposal to introduce iron screw-pile 

V, ^ and girder bridges. Several good and 

Comraumoationa. ” , . i, 

useful roads were opened m all directions, 
cotisigning the old palankeens to desuetude and bringing 
spring carriages into use instead. In 1052 M. E., Mr. Barton 
proposed levy of tolls on the roads in order to provide funds 
for their maintenance. The growth of trade on the new 
foadsj particularly the Pirmede Ghat road, was very 
satisfactory. The Madura district which was till then 
accessible only through south Travancore and Tinnevelly 
was brought into direct communication with north 
Travancore. The construction of the main road from 
Trivandrum to the northern frontier, a distance of 156 miles, 
was taken up in the next year. This important means of 
communication through the centre of the country was 
calculated to develop the internal trade. It opened up 
vast fertile forest tracts which were suitable for culti- 
vation. The construction of another road from Mavattu- 
pula to Thrpttpit'hura was also begun. The Dewan’s tour 
to the hilly tracts led to the construction of sathroms, tra- 
vellers’ bungalows, cart stands and other facilities for way- 
farers along the line from Gadalore to its junction with the 
water communication in the north Travancore plains. A 
law was passed in the same year prohibiting encroachments 
on roads and other public works. The fine suspension 
bridge acrCss the Eallai^a river at Punalnr, the construction 
of which was begun in 1047 M.E. (1871-72), was satisfactorily 
completed at a cost of Rs. 2,74,451 and thrown open to traffic 
1955 M (1879-80)^ The ixnportcmt work of tumielilnf 
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through the Varkala cliffs, commenced in 1044 Mv ®. 
(1868-09), was completed in the next year. Continuous water 
communication was thus established between Trivandruih; 
Alleppey, Cochin and even Thirtir railway station in 
Malabar. - 

A navigable canal from KSttayam to Vaikora wa§ 
constructed in 1064 M. E. (1888-89). Decisive steps were 
taken in 1069 M. E. (1893-94) to extend and improve the road 
system in the interior parts of north Travancore. As a 
measure of relief to the travelling public arrangements were 
made to construct wells along the Main Southern Road frOtri 
Trivandrum to the Aramboly frontier. The question of 
improving the canals and backwaters with a view to render 
them fit for steam navigation was taken up for considera- 
tion in 1079 M. E. and the formation of a separate Sub- 
division to deal with the subject sanctioned. The total 
length of communications maintained by the department in 
1081 M. E. (1905-06) was 2,224 miles of which 330 miles were 
planters’ roads, 774 miles village roads, 360 miles traces and 
156 miles canals and backwaters. 

A steady policy of devoting more money for com- 
munications was kept in view and pursued, and special 
attention was paid to the construction of new roads in north 
and central Travancore. The bridge across the PefiySr on 
the Kbttayam-Kumili road was completed in 1083 M. E. 
(1907-08). A number of investigations regarding road works 
were taken in hand in 1088 M. E. (1912-13). The demand for 
road extension was great when it was discovered that thd 
absence of minor roads retarded development considerably, 
and the ryots continually offered to cut these roads if the 
Durbar gave the necessary land. In certain places the 
land was forthcoming and the Chief Engineer, Mr. BastoWj 
accordingly submitted a scheme for the creation of Taluk 
Road Boards. Ample facilities were afforded to the ryots 
by moans of advice and alignment in the matter of laying 
out new roads. The department also undertook to ta^ta 
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over the finished roads for maintenance and to construct 
the necessary bridges and culverts. The total length of 
communications in 1101 M. E. (1925-26) was 4,769 miles or, 6 
miles for every square mile of the area of the State. The 
investigations for a road from KOthamangalam to MiinrSr 
via Nefiamangalam, MannSnkandam and PallivSsal were 
completed in the next year. The coastal regions in central 
and north Travancore were connected by the construc- 
tion of the roads from Quilon to Alleppey, Alleppey to 
Shsrthala and thence to Aiur, thus establishing a through 
road connection from Cape Comorin to Afar. The Ghat 
road from Nefiamangalam to Pallivasal which forms 
the new western outlet from the planting area of the 
High Ranges to the low lands on the west was com- 
menced in 1103 M. E. and the road opened to traffic in 
Mlnarn 1106 by Her Highness the Maharani Regent. This 
road has a promising feature as it is expected to divert 
traffic from the planting district, from the east coast to the 
west coast. 

Notwithstanding the steady increase in the total 
length of roads every year there was persistent demand for 
more roads. To solve this problem it was proposed to 
organise a Road Board for each division and a Central 
Board for the whole State and to associate the represent- 
atives of the people with these Boards. A few municipali- 
ties took over the maintenance of the non-arterial roads 
within their territorial limits. There was also the system 
of ryots’ roads under which the people themselves opened 
the roads, the department merely advising alignments and 
constructing bridges and culverts. Boards were constituted 
in 1104 M. E. (1928-29) to advise the Government and the 
P. W. D. in the matter of opening, improving and maintain- 
ing roads, bridges, and waterways in the State. The 
roads thus opened served important planting areas and 
industrial centres and connected internal waterways and 
ports. 
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The opening of these roads was not in itself import- 
ant owing to the absence of bridges across the main rivers 
over which these roads pass. To cross the Nln^akafa Bar 
over the Quilon-Alleppey Road a bridge, a quarter of a mile 
long, was commenced in 1104 M, E. and completed in Medom 
1105. It was opened to traffic by Her Highness the MahS 
RSni Regent in Edavam 1105. The bridge at Neriamanga- 
1am across the Pefiyar was commenced in 1108 M. E. and 
was opened for traffic by H. H. the Maharaja in Kum- 
bham 1110, 

The Government have thus long recognised the im- 
portance of good communications and the need for their 
steady improvement. The phenomenal development of 
motor traffic during recent years led to the elaboration of a 
programme for widening the old highways to suit modern 
requirements and to the allotment of increased maintenance 
grants. For years past the major portion of the expendi- 
ture incurred by the P. W. D. has been under communi- 
cations. The cost of maintaining the roads increased from 
year to year. Apart from the annual maintenance charges 
considerable sums were spent on improvements, especially 
in the shape of remetalling. Owing to the heavy motor and 
other traffic on most of the roads the question of keeping 
them in a fit condition engaged the special attention of the 
authorities. All trunk roads were periodically re-surfaced 
with water-bound macadam consolidated by means of heavy 
steam rollers. As this method of surface renewal does not 
withstand the present day traffic, more modern methods, 
such as tarring, bituman painting and concrete surfaces, 
are being tried. As an experimental measure a short 
length of the main southern road was tarred and the result 
was successful. The first cement concrete road in the State 
was experimented in 1108 M. E. the portion of the Trivan- 
drum-Shenkoi^a road in the Trivandrum town, between the 
School of Arts and the L. M. S. Church junction, being 
selected for the purpose. 
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Thexe was steady improvement in the maintenance 
and lighting of the backwaters and canals after the passing 
lmpr<,v.m.nkot Canals and Ferries Regulation and 

water oommuni- practically there were no complaints re- 
cations. garding the shallowness of the canals. 
With the development of the Cochin Harbour, the question 
pf the development of water transport was seriously 
considered. Transport by water is the cheapest form of 
transport. The traffic in backwaters is served by steam and 
motor vessels throwing the large amount of vallom tonnage 
on to the rivers and inland waterways. The need therefore 
for improving such means of communication has become 
essential. Agriculture, trade and industry also demand the 
extension of vallom traffic to inland tracts. Mr. John 
Kurian, Executive Engineer, was placed on deputation to 
investigate the possibilities of improving the navigable rivers 
in the State and he submitted his report on the 28th October 
1925. This is what he says about the improvement by 
artificial means of the natural facilities carried out at the 
cost of the general revenues of the State: — 

“From very early days these natural facilities have 
been improved upon by artificial means. The earliest cut 
canal about which we have any information was what is 
pow known as the Alleppey Commercial Canal. The 
PSrvathi Put'hanar connecting the capital with the Veli 
aud Kadinamkujam lakes and joining on to the Anjengo 
backwater and the Vamanapufam river was cut during the 
reign of Ra.9i Parvathi Bai. Some canals were cut near 
Paxavfir and Edappally by a Nambnfi called Tholan who is 
said fo have been the Prime Minister of the EdappaUy 
Chieftain. The Varkala barrier was pierced hy two tunnels 
apd opened for traffic in 1877 M. E., thus connecting the 
water communication near the capital with the northern 
system. This was part of an extensive project deajpied to 
cp|ipept Cape Cofoorin with Mangalore. The projected 
extension south of Trivandrum was caUed the-Ananthu 
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Victoria Msrt'hSQda Varraa Canal. The beach between 
Vilinjam reef and MarjavSiakurichi south east of Colachel 
was partly cut. Of this the portion from PavSr to ThSngg;- 
pattanam, i. e., from the mouth of the NeyySr to that of 
the Kulit'hura river is still maintained and used. But the 
very high cost of the Varkala tunnels seems to have 
deterred Government from attempting the tunnel portion 
from Kovalam to Vilinjam and so the project was aban- 
doned. A direct canal from Kottayam to Vycome and 
another from Kottayam to the VembanS.^ lake on a bee 
line from Kottayam to Alleppey was cut by the P. W. D. 
during the time of Mr. Rama Rao, Dewan Peishkar of 
Kottayam (afterwards Dewan). About 20 years ago, the 
Trivandrum canal was extended to the Kafamana river, 
joining it near Thifuvallam. In 1906 M. E. a canal Sub- 
division was formed with the object of pushing on the 
improvement of navigation. The steam and motor boat 
route between Quilon and Alleppey was improved by 
dredging and by raising of bridges to accommodate large 
boats. A small suction dredger w^as purchased for further 
dredging on this route and a small bucket dredger for 
dredging on the Parvathi Put'hanar”. 

Meanwhile vast improvements to the Harbour at 
Cochin were commenced and this State was permitted to co- 
operate in the project. It has become therefore essential 
that the question of improvement of the facilities for all 
water transport which will be in touch wuth the Harbour 
should receive a new impetus. The people of north and 
central Travancore generally and their representatives in 
the Popular Assembly and the Legislative Council pressed 
the importance of speedily improving the natural facilities 
existing so that the waterways may be used at all seasons 
and by all craft likely to be used on them. 

As a result of the investigation conducted by Mr. 
Kuriyan he made definite recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the waterways. His proposals among others 
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comprised the maintaining of deep water channel for 
vallom traffic in hot weather in tlie middle region of the 
PefiySr up to Malayatiur and in the middle region of 
Muvattupula river, for deepeningfl) the Pampa river near 
E^athua and near Arattupola and Ranni crossings, (2) 12 
' miles of the Mavolikafa river between Valiapefumpula and 
Kollakadavu, (3) the Kuttominmr river between the Pefu- 
mala branch of the Pampa river and Ttuirayihnukku, (4) a 
portion nearly 30 miles long of the Kallada river from 
Mattathur crossing down to the Ashtamudy lake, and (5) 
a portion nearly 10 miles long of the Ifhikara river between 
Ifhikafa and Velinaltur, were sanctioned and these portions 
of the rivers have been brought under regular maintenance. 
The other proposals are being materialised. 

A scheme to improve and mockrnise tlio existing 
water transport in the State has also been taken up for 
oonsidei'ation by the Ti'ansport Reorganisation Committee, 


The construction of new Sirkar buildings was taken 
Up by Mr. Barton not long after he took charge of the 


Buildings nud 
otlier works. 


P. VV. D. Several new buildings were put 
up, the most attractive of which was the 


Public Offices. Tlio construction of the 


Napier Museum was undertaken and considerable progress 
made in 1049 M. E. (1873-74). New' sathroms were built 
for accommodating travellers. The charity feeding homes 
situated on the old lines of communication were removed 


‘and located on the new roads. Measures were taken in 
1053 M.E. (1877-78) to provide a suitable building for the Pre- 
paratory School at the capital as well as for a Court house, 
travellers’ bungalow, magistrate’s residence and other 
buildings at Plrmede. The Museum buildings and several 
bridges were completed and others were in good progress. 
•Proverthy cutoheries and granaries which were formerly 
maintained by the MafSmath Department were transferred 
lb the P. W. D. in 1069 M, E. (1893-94). The streets in the 
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capital were illuminated with gas lighis in 1073 M. E; 
(1897-98). The most important new buildings and brid- 
ges ware constructed in reinforced concrete, iv process 
which was first adopted in Travancore in 1075 M. E,. 
(IfOO) and in which the State P. \V. D. has attained high 
efficimcy. 


A detailed account of the KothaySr Project and other 
main irrigation works is given in- the 
chapter on Irrigation in Vol. III. . . 


Irrigation- 


As already stated, the Mafsmalh Department was 
formed as a part of the Huznr Office in 1008 M. E. The 
, Tahsildars were ex-officio out-station 

Maramath. agents. This dv^partment was employed 

ill ordinary original works and repairs in connection with 
the public offices, palaces and pagodas. In 1053 M. E. the 
Maramath grants were re-adjusted with a view to entrust 
the more important works to the Chief Engineer. The 
expenditure was lagulated under a system of regular esti- 
mates, completion bills amd other necessary returns. The 
budget head ‘mafaraath’ gradually included the expenditure 
incurred by the various executive agencies other than the 
Chief Engineer's Department. Those agencies were the 
Panivagai and Copper Foundry Department at the capital 
under the supervision of the Huznr MarSmath Sheristadarv 
the Division Maramath under the control of the respective 
Peishkars, the Commercial, the Forest, the Cardamom and 
the Salt Pans Mafsmaths in charge of the heads of the 
ras-pective departments, and the Irrigation or Tank Depart-^ 
ment in the south. The Panivagai Department at the 
capital, charged with the execution of works connected' 
with the palaces, temples and religious institutions inside 
the fort, was placed under the control of the Palace Sar- 
V5.dhikafyakg,r. The department was reorganised in 1081 
M.E. (1905-06) and its works confined to palaces, devaswoms,’ 
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choultries and other charitable institutions. These works 
were placed under the immediate charge of the Tahsildars 
subject to the supervision and control of the Division 
Peishkars. Many incomplete works were finished in 1088 
M, E. (1912-13). 

In 1097 M. E. (1921-22) a new Mafstraath Department 
was formed under the control of an Executive Engineer of 
the P. W. D. and Tahsildars and Division Peishkars were 
divested of their control over Mafsmath works except 
maintenance and repairs. With the creation and organi- 
sation of the Dsvaswom Fund dsvaswom works excepting 
annual repairs and maintenance were entrusted to the 
MafSmath Department with funds placed at its disposal 
from the Devaswom Fund, the accounts thereof being kept 
distinct from those relating to Mafsmath proper. A 
redistribution of the MafSmath circles and section offices 
was sanctioned in 1104 M. E. a#id brought into force from 
the next year. In 1111 M. E. the department was under 
the independent charge of a Mafsmath Engineer with five 
Circle Officers under him. Early in Chingam 1113 the 
Mafamath Department was absorbed into the P. W. D. the 
staff of the latter department being slightly increased to 
cope with the additional work. 

A Regulation for the Town Planning of the State 
was enacted in 1108 M. E., called the “ Travancore Town 

To n Plannin Planning Regulation IV of 1108 ”. Investi- 

own- anning. g^^jQ^g carried on, and estimates and 

plans got ready for the different proposals for road improve- 
ment in the Trivandrum town under the scheme and a 
beginning was actually made in this direction by the 
conversion of the portion of Trivandrum-ShenkOtta road 
between Vellayampalam junction and the Kow^iyar Palace 
into a wide avenue road. The road from Vellayampalam 
junction to the Mascot Hotel was also widened under the 
same scheme. 
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The first landing ground for Aeroplanes in Travancore 
was opened at Quilon in 1108 M. E. But this was found 
unsuitable for the landing of planes and 
Aerodromo. therefore extended. The construction 

of a landing ground for Aeroplanes at Trivandrum was 
commenced and completed during 1110 M. E. An experi- 
mental flight was made by Messrs. Tata & Sons, Bombay, 
early in 1111 M. E. Regular Air Mail Service was started 
subsequently and the first plane carrying mail landed 
at the Aerodrome on the 12th Thulam 1111 (29th October 
1935.) 


Negotiations for the Travancore-Tinnevelly and the 
Shoranore-Ernakulam Branch Railways were completed in 
1073 M. E. (1897-98). The construction of 
Railway. other Travancore Branches of the S. I. R. 

was commenced in 1075 M. E. (1899-1900). The Tinnevelly- 
Quilon extension was almost completed and the line from 
Quilon to Punalar opened for traffic in 1079 M.E. (1904). But 
owing to the slips that occurred during the heavy rains of 
that year through communication was not established till 
the end of November next. The total cost of constructing 
the Travancore Branch of the line was Rs. 1,57,71,766. The 
survey of a line from Quilon to Trivandrum was completed 
in 1086 M.E. (1910-11) and the line was opened for traffic on 
the 1st January 1918. The survey of a line from Quilon to 
Ernakulam was started. A coastal line from Quilon to 
Cochin via Alleppey was also under consideration. 

The survey for the extension of the Railway from 
Trivandrum toNsgercoil, which was commenced in 1098M.E. 
was completed in 1100 M.E. (1924-25) along with that for the 
extension of the line from Chakkay to the heart of Trivan- 
drum town. The reconnaissance survey of the coastal line 
from Mavelikafa to Cochin via Alleppey was started in 1102 
M, E. (1926-27). The plans and estimates for the extension 
from Chakkay to Thampanur were also completed and the 
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work sanctioned in tlie same year. A special staff was 
sanctioned in 1105 M.E. (1929-30) for the preparation of the 
estimates and plans of all the railway lines surveyed. The 
State has now 98 miles of railway excluding the portion of 
the Ernakulam-Shoranore Railway passing through Travan- 
core territory. 

Application was made to the British Government in 
1081 M.E. (1905-06) for sanction to install a line of telephone 
communication connecting PechippStra with 

T'elepiione. Other principal stations in south Tra- 
vancore. This line was taken over from 
the British Indian Telegraph Department towards the close 
of 1086 M.E. (1910-11) and a new station opened atChellan- 
th'uruthi. It is now run on the one-line system. 

The question of the expansion of the Government 
Telephone System in the Trivandrum towm was taken in 
hand in 1102 M.E. (19^6-27). Negotiations were also opened 
with the British Government for establishing a Trunk Tele- 
phone line between Alleppey and Cochin mainly for the 
convenience of mercantile and shipping interests. The 
installation of a telephone line between Afuvikkafa and the 
Water- wnrks headquarters at Trivandrum was completed 
and the lino put into service from 1105 M. E. (1929-30) 
Details of the Trivandrum Telephone Exchange are given 
in the chapter on communications. 

The Trivandrum Electric Supply Scheme was put 
into execution in 1103 M.E. Mr. K. P. P. Menon, Industrial 
Engineer, was put on special duty from 1-1-1103 M.E. as 
an Electrical Engineer in the P.W.D. The Electrical Instal- 
lation of the Trivandrum town including the major por- 
tion of the distribution mains was completed in 1104.M.E. 
On the evening of the 25th February 1929, the Silver Jubilee 
of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, the then Dewan, Mr. 
M. E. Watts, in the presence of a distinguished gathering, 
switched on the supply and informally opened the Power 
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Housa. On the 8th March 1929 the supply to the town com- 
menced with 541 street lights and two consumers. The de- 
mand for power was encouraging and the scheme was there- 
fore considerably developed. In 1107 M. E. i. e., since three 
years of its operation, a substantial return of 8’44 per cent, 
on the capital invested after meeting all working expenses 
and depreciation ch.irges was realised. In view of the great 
possibilities of improving the agricultural and industrial 
condition of the State by inaugurating a scheme for the 
supply of cheap power for distribution in the industrial and 
rural areas, the question of investigating the various water- 
power sites in the hills engaged the attention of Govern- 
ment and a detailed investigation of the Pallivasal falls was 
undertaken. The preliminary investigation was completed 
in 1107 M.E. and the report on the prospects of the scheme 
was so satisfactory that Government decided to make 
provision for the work in 1108 M. E. and to obtain a 
second opinion on it from an Engineer in the Hydro 
Electric Development Department of the Madras Govern- 
ment. 

The satisfactory working of the Trivandrum Electric 
Supply Scheme proved an incentive to other towns in the 
State. At Kottayam a license was granted in 1107 M. E. 
and the Public Electricity Supply Scheme brought into 
operation during the year. A license for the supply of 
energy to Nagercoil was also grivnted. The Trivandrum 
Electric Supply Scheme continued to be under the control 
of the Chief Engineer till 3-10-1108 M. E. when it was 
separated from the P, W. D. and constituted as a separate 
department. (For further details see chapter on Electric 
Power.) 

The administration of the Department is now conduc- 
ted by a Chief Electrical Engineer, a Resident Engineer at 
PallivSsal, an Executive Engineer at Trivandrum, two 
Assistant Engineers, one Sub-Engineer and two Superin- 
tendents. 
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A scheme to supply the town of Trivandrum with 
water was under consideration for over half a century, but 
, , it was left to the year 1103 M.E. to witness 

Drainage. • the first beginnings of its realisation. In 
1921 a report with estimate was prepared 
by the then Chief Engineer, Mr. F. J. Jocob. The scheme 
provided for the water supply from the Kafamana iver at 
Afuvikkafa to a prospective population of 1,75,000 souls at 
the end of 1946, occupying an area of 18 square miles. The 
scheme was examined by Mr. J. W. Madeley, M.A., M.I.C.E. 
M.A, M. Soc., O.E. &c., and he suggested several modifica- 
tions which necessitated a redoing of all the field work and 
the entire design and estimating. Mr. Madeley ’s recom- 
mendations were accepted and the necessary preliminary 
investigation and the preparation of the detailed design 
were ordered to be carried out. This was completed by 
the end of Kanni 1104. Anew division for carrying out 
the project was formed and an Engineer was deputed to 
inspect water works of importance in British India. Esti- 
mates were duly prepared and sanctioned in 1104 M.E. The 
work was put in operation and was under the guidance and 
control of the Chief Engineer till 3-12-1110 M. E. when it 
was separated and a new Department known as the Water 
Works Department was formed. 

Details of the various schemes are given in the 
chapter on the Water Works and Drainage. The con- 
trolling staff of this department consists of a Water Works 
and Drainage Engineer, two Executive Engineers for 
Water-wOrks and an Executive Engineer for Drainage 
besides Assistant and Sub-Engineers and Superintendents. 



WATER WORKS AND DRAINAGE. 


At a capital cost amounting to about Rs. 56 lakhsj 
Government have provided the Trivandrum city with an 
extensive and up-to-date water supply sys- 
\^rk8"Triva^r^. point of the chemical and bacteri- 

ological purity, safety and clarity, the 
water distributed from the Willingdon Water Works can 
stand comparison with the water distributed from any other 
town supply in the world and is decidedly superior to the 
water distributed in many of the towns in India. Before 
the inauguration of the water supply scheme, people had to 
depend mainly on wells for their supply of drinking water. 
The wells in the higher regions of the town were deep ones 
yielding water of tolerable potability but not in sufficient 
quantity, especially during summer, while those in the 
lower regions were shallow ones yielding sufficient quanti- 
ties but relatively bad in quality. The problem became 
more acute as the population increased, and Government 
have, at their own expense, provided the town with protected 
water supply. 

Favoured by nature with a liberal supply of fresh 
water from a 100 square mile catchment area consisting 
mainly of virgin jungle and so favourably situated as 
to receive the south-west and the north-east monsoons 
amounting to an annual rainfall of about 150 inches, the 
Karamana river, on whose bank the town is situated 
supplies all the water that is now required for the city and 
will, without any difficulty, meet the demands of the city at 
its maximum growth. 

The works include • 

(i) An impounding reservoir of 136 million gallons of 
net drawable capacity, formed by constructing a low overflow 
82 
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type of masoni’y dam across the river at a place 11 miles 
above the city, called Aruvikkafa, which is picturesque in its 
beautiful landscape sceneries. Provision is also made for 
increasing the capacity of the Reservoir in fiiture, when the 
necessity therefor should arise, by the installation of 
Stony’s shutters. 

(ii) A settling tank where the sediment carried by 
the river water is allowed to settle down by natural sedi- 
mentation in a quiescent tank. 

(iii) A dry feed lime application plant worked with 
water power to precipitate and remove the small quantities 
of the dissolved ferrous salts present in the water and to 
prevent tuberculation in the cast iron mains. 

(iv) An apparatus to preohlorinate the water with 
liquid chlorine near the settling tank. 

(v) A cast iron water main 8 miles long, 33" bore 
for 4 miles, and 30" bore for the remaining 4 miles, with 
necessary sluice valves, air valves, scour valves and hatch 
pipes, to convey the water to the town. 

(vi) Paterson’s coagulation, filtration and sterilisa- 
tion with liquid chlorine plant with a battery of 6 
mechanical rapid gravity type filters whose total sand area 
exceeds 2,300 sq. feet. 

(vii) An electric pumping station whose total 
installed horse power amounts to 150 B. H. P. 

(viii) Service reservoirs or filtered water tanks 
whose total capacity exceeds 21 million gallons. 

(ix) A distribution system of cast-iron water mains, 
which exceeds 115 miles in length, provided with efficient 
fire hydrants and street taps, for the gratuitous supply of 
water and from which house connections are taken. 

(x) A well equipped Laboratory for testing the 
water supplied, both chemically and bacteriologically. 

An average daily consumption exceeding 7,00,000 
gallons has been maintained during the last one year but 
t^ie capacity of the scheme as worked out is 4i mil Hr m 
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gallons per day at 33| gallons per head per day for a calcu- 
lated prospective population in 1961 of 135,000 souls. The 
consumption in the city is increasing steadily. 

The Willingdon Water Works are worked by Govern- 
ment through their Water Works and Drainage Engi- 
neering Department and the Trivandrum Municipality 
contributes annually towards the working expenses. It 
meets this cost by levying an (water tax) assessment-rating 
of 3 per cent, on the annual rental value of all the buildings 
situated within its limits and from the metered rating rates 
from house connections and other miscellaneous water 
receipts. In return for this the town enjoys a gratuitous 
supply exceeding 4,00,000 gallons per day distributed from 
400 street fountain taps situated in public roads, streets and 
lanes, a free supply of water for fire protection works and 
a free supply of water for domestic purposes to houses that 
have taken water connections from street mains on a 
graduated scale as follows: — 

(1) 65 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value does not exceed Rs. 100. 

(2) 100 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 100 but does not exceed 
Rs. 240. 

(3) 125 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 240 but does not exceed 
Rs. 480. 

(4) 140 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 480 but does not exceed 
Rs. 960. 

(5) 150 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 960 but does not exceed 
Rs. 1200. 

(6) 160 gallons per day for house or premises whose 
annual rental value exceeds Rs. 1,200. 

All the water drawn from the house connections is 
nttetered, the water works (i. e., Government) providing and 
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maintaining meters not exceeding 1" in size, if the consumer 
wishes it and agrees to pay a monthly hire of half a Sircar 
Rupee 1. (Rs. 0-as. 7-ps. 10-3). All water drawn from the 
house connections form domestic purposes in excess of the 
quantities allowed free is charged at the rate of 21 
ohuokrams (Rs. 0-as. 11-ps. 9‘47) per 1,000 gallons. Supply 
of water for purposes other than domestic consumption and 
use is charged at the rate of Rs. 1-14-0 (B. Rs. 1-7-7) per 
1,000 gallons with no free allowance. 

The construction works were started in 1105 M. E. 
(1931) and the water supply was inaugurated on 11-12-1933 
(26-4-1109) by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, in commemoration of which 
the Water Works were named ‘‘The Willingdon Water 
Works”. 

At the end of 1110 M.E. and with effect from 3-12-1110 
M. E. the Water Works and Drainage Pmgineering Depart- 
ment was newly constituted under G. O. R. O. C. No. 3652- 
35-P. W. dated 2-7-35 and entrusted with the large capital 
schemes of the Willingdon Water Works, the Trivandrum 
Drainage Scheme, and the three Mofussil Water Supply 
Schemes in NSgercOil, Shenkotta and Alleppey. 

NSgercOil is situated within 7 miles of the Aramboly 
pass through which runs the highway from Tinnevelly to 
Trivandrum and is the only important town 
SuppIy^Sohe^!^ south of the capital. With NagercSil as 
the nucleus, the town comprises a number 
of suburbs, viz.. KottSr, Vadiviswafam, Olugina^^sfy, and 
Vata&Sefy, of which KbttSr and Vata^^efy form the trading 
and manufacturing centres. The town is lighted with 
electricity supplied by the NsgercOil Electric Supply Cor- 
poration. The population of the town as per the Census of 
1931 is 42,950 souls. 

Government have sanctioned an estimate for 
Rs. 16,85,000 for the scheme of providing the town with 
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protected water supply. The construction works are being 
started and are expected to be completed within two and 
a half years. The Municipal Council has entered into an 
agreement with the Government to contribute half the 
capital cost which will, in the first instance, be met by the 
Government to be repaid by the Municipality in 35 annual 
instalments bearing interest at 4| per cent, per annum 
and to undertake the maintenance work after the inaugura- 
tion of the Water Supply. The other half of the capital 
expenditure will be a free grant from Government. 

The scheme proposed is more or less on the model of 
the water supply scheme for the Trivandrum City and is 
designed to serve the entire habited aiid habitable portion 
of the present municipal town with its calculated pros- 
pective population of 77,800 souls in 1971. The average 
supply will be at 12 gallons per head per day with an extra 
allowance of 4 gallons for the summer. The supply is at 
present restricted to domestic purposes, but it may not be 
difficult to supply water for such non-domestic purposes as 
street watering and house gardening. 

An impounding reservoir capable of holding 61 million 
cubic feet of net available or drawable water, equivalent 
to one year’s supply, will be constructed by throwing an 
earthen dam (with puddle core) across the Mukkadal valley 
about 7^ miles north of the town. The dam will be 1,080 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide at its top and 314 ft. at the lowest 
ground level and 52 ft. high above the low’est ground level. 
From the reservoir water will be conveyed through a 16" 
Hume steel pressure pipe Gravitation main, about 7| miles 
long, to the purification plant wdiich will be located within 
the town and which is proposed to be of the rapid mechani- 
cal gravity type with the necessary chemical dosage 
apparatus, coagulation tanks, filtration plant and sterili- 
sation plant. 

Close to the purification plant will be constructed 
the clear or filtered water service reservoir. This tank, 
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designed as a balancing tank, will supply water to the low 
level zone of the town by gravity. To serve the needs of the 
high level area of the town, an overhead tank will be 
constructed in l^Smavarmapufam at the highest part of 
the town; water will be pumped into this tank from the 
former reservoir through 12 main pumps located in a 
pump house at one end of the Low Level Reservoir. The 
pumps will be of the centrifugal type run by electric energy 
against a total head from all counts of about 135 ft. 

For purposes of distribution, the town is divided into 
the low level and high level zones as mentioned above. The 
high level zone covers the greater part of the town in area, 
being about 60 per cent, of the whole town. All places in 
the town below 95 ft. contour in Krishnan Kovil and 90 ft. 
contour in other parts of the town will be supplied by the 
Gravity service with a minimum terminal pressure of 25 ft. 
head of water. Portions above these levels will be served 
by pumping and from the overhead tank. The whole town 
is divided into 9 water supply divisions, each division with 
its districts being served by its independent division main, 
branching off from the trunk main. The minimum size of 
pipes in the distribution system will be 4" internal 
diameter. Necessary control, scour and air valves will 
also be provided. It is also proposed to provide some 
360 street fountains fitted with waste-not taps for the 
whole town. The construction of the Project has been put 
in hand. 

As a result of the petition received from the residents 
of BhuthapSin^y and Thittuvila regarding the water supply 
Water supply to the to the above village Panchayat also from 
Village Panchayat the Gravitation main of the NSgercSil 

ofBhathapSody. Water Supply Scheme, Government were 
pleased to call for a preliminary report on the feasibility of 
the prayer. A preliminary report was sent up to Govern- 
ment on the subject. It is proposed to supply raw Water lie 
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the 8 everal small villages comprised in the above Panchaya 
from a branch of suitable size from the nearest and the 
most convenient point of the main leading raw water from 
the proposed Mukka^al Reservoir to the Nagercoil town. 
The Village Panchayat have also agreed to meet the annual 
charges for the working of the above scheme. Government, 
in their G. O. R. O. C. No. 4358 36 P. W. dated 13-5-1937, 
called for detailed plans and estimate for the scheme, 
preparation of which received the prompt attention of the 
department. 

Alleppey, the second largest town in Travancore and 
the most important commercial centre in the State, situated 
on the sea coast, has few of the amenities 
Suppiy^s^emo ^ modern town. The greatest draw-back 
is in respect of good drinking water. Due 
to geographical position, the town is cut off from fresh 
water rivers and the physical features and soil formation of 
the region as well as the brine travel owing to tidal action 
render the supply of water from wells and ponds unwhole- 
some. The town, 4’97 square miles in extent, is built over 
a sandy belt of land, barely 3 miles broad. On the west, 
there is the Arabian Sea and on the east the Vembans.^ lake 
and the Palis thufut'hy river. The water in the lake and 
that in the river for a distance of 20 miles above Alleppey 
town turn brackish during the hot weather, become unfit 
for drinking purposes and continue to be so for about 5 
months. The existing source of supply is from shallow 
wells and ponds. The soil consists of hard, dark, brown, 
ferruginous sand and humus over-laid with fine white sand. 
Rain water readily soaks into the porous soil and appears 
as subsoil water in the wells and ponds. The water in the 
wells, though not brackish, is in the case of the majority of 
the wells, coloured dark brown, disagreeable both to the 
taste and appearance and unsatisfactory both from chemi- 
cal and bacteriological standpoint. 
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The question of protected water supply for domestic 
purposes began to engage the attention of Government from 
the year 1925. The main problem to be solved was in 
respect of the source of supply. Several suggestions were 
put forward during the period 1925 to 1936. The idea of a 
distant source of supply, involving long lengths of mains 
over water-logged country, had to be given up on account 
of the prohibitive cost estimated at Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs. The 
next alternative was to tap the subsoil sources at a depth 
of 15 to 20 feet below the surface. This also had to be 
given up on account of the fact that the process of extract- 
ing and purifying water would be elaborate. At this stage, a 
careful study of the available literature on the geological 
formation of the coastal region suggested the possibility of 
the existence of ground water not deeper than 400 feet 
below the surface, and the investigation was directed 
towards prospecting for ground water by means of deep-bore 
wells. 

The first experimental bore was commenced in April 
1936. The very first trial proved an unqualified success 
and was immediately installed as a Bore well, 8 inches in 
diameter and 350 feet deep from the ground level. Another 
reliable well of similar diameter and 370 feet deep to serve 
as a standbye was also installed after further trials. With 
these two wells successfully installed, the problem of the 
source is solved. The water obtained from these wells has, 
on analysis, been found to be quite clear and pure so that 
costly purification processes such as filtration have been 
found unnecessary. The investigation for the preparation 
of the scheme in all details commenced towards the close 
of the year 1935 and was completed early in 1937. 

21,000 gallons per hour will be extracted from the' 
first Well and 19,000 gallons per hour from the standbye 
well. Multi stage deep bore well turbine pumps will pump 
tiie water through a 15" Hume Steel main 3|^ miles long to 
the town. 12" branch main^ will deliverthe water into 
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the 4 overhead tanks in the 4 zones of the water supply 
town. The town distribution system consisting of 48 miles 
asbestos cement pressure mains will distribute the water 
for domestic consumption. The water, as extracted, is pure 
and wholesome; but to ensure absolute sterility from chance 
contamination beyond the source, the water will be steri- 
lised by chlorination. When the water in the well is at 
rest, it stands 4^ to 5 feet below the ground level. 

The water supply scheme was expected to be inaugu- 
rated by the end of the year 1938. It is designed to meet 
the requirements of the calculate 1 prospective population 
of 1971 of 110,000 souls classed under resident and floating 
population. The daily average supply is fixed at 12 gallons 
per head with an extra daily allowance of 4 gallons per 
head during the summer. The service will be strictly 
domestic from public street fountains and house taps. 

The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 10,80,000. 
The cost will be met by the Goveimment at the outset. 
Half of it will, however, be treated as a loan to the Munici- 
pality to be repaid with interest at Al per cent, per annum, 
in 35 equal annual instalments. The construction of the 
Project is in progress. 


Kuttana^, though surrounded on all sides by water, 
is the most unfortunate country in respect of the supply 
of good water for human consumption. 
'’kSS'!:,!,!*''” The brine-affected portion of KulfanSt} 
covers an area of about 80 square miles. 
There are a number of small islands densely populated. 
The only solution of the problem supplying good drinking 
water is through deep bore wells. The whole area will have 
to be divided into such blocks that, by providing a bore well 
more or less centrally in a block, the people living in that 
block may have the benefit of the water drawn from the bore 
well. In large islands, and there are some nine of them, 
23 
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one or two central bore wells will have to be constructed 
equipped with automatically worked pumps driven by the 
Hydro-electric power from the Palliv5,sal Scheme, the 
pumps delivering water into overhead tanks from which 
pipes are to be laid with public stand post taps to cover the 
islands. An estimate for the above scheme, costing about 
Rs. 4 lakhs for 35 wells, has already been submitted for the 
sanction of Government. As the first requisite for the 
department is to provide itself with a boring plant and rig, 
provision was included in the Budget for 1113 M. E. for the 
purchase of the above plant and rig. 

The need for a good and plentiful supply of drinking 
water for Shenkotta had been keenly felt for a long time. 

As early as 1894, when cholera broke out 
Supply^Scheme*^* ^ virulent form, Government had called 
upon the Chief Engineer, P. W. D. to 
report upon the feasibility of securing a permanent supply 
of protected water to the town. Since then various Engi- 
neers had submitted various schemes, but they have all 
been handicapped by the fact that the Shenkotta Muni- 
cipality was not able to finance a costly scheme. However, 
Government were pleased to entrust the investigation of 
the scheme to the Water Works and Drainage Engineering 
Department, when it was constituted in 1935, 

The difficulty in Shenkotta is that there are no 
streams with perennial flow and the subsoil is hard rock 
within a few feet from the ground surface. The wells in 
the town contain mostly brackish water and they totally 
dry up in the summer. Confronted with these difficulties, 
the Department investigated several localities as possible 
sources for the water supply, and a site for the head works 
was fixed by about the middle of 1936 in the Mslur valley on 
the western out skirts Of the town, to extract the under- 
ground water through a subsurface dam and heading and a 
pump well. The designs and estimates were submitted to 
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Government early in March 1937 and were sanctioned early 
in April 1937. 

H&id works . — As the water is found to contain no 
suspended matter and is quite clear, no filtration is required. 
Hence the only treatment proposed is chlorination. 

The Service Reservoir will be a masonry one situated 
at the highest point of the town at Melur. Though the 
The S ■ Reservoir site is at a sufficiently high 
Reservoir. level with regard to the main portion of the 
town, it is found that a small area would 
not get sufficient pressure in the mains. To serve this area, 
a small overhead reinforced concrete tank will be construc- 
ted over the roof of the main Reservoir and separate distri- 
bution mains laid. 

The distribution mains are to be of Everite Asbestos 
Cement Pressure pipes, and the total length of the same 
would be about llj miles. For purposes 
Distribution. Calculation the average supply per head 

per day will be 12 gallons with an increased daily allowance 
of 4 gallons per head during the hot weather. The scheme 
has been designed to supply, at the above rate, the calculat- 
ed prospective population of 1971, viz., 22,700 souls. The 
supply will be restricted to domestic purposes. Government 
have been pleased to extend the scope of the undertaking to 
include house connections also. Street taps will be provided. 

The total cost of the scheme as per the estimate is 
Rs. 3,02,800. According to an agreement entered into by the 
Municipal Council with the Government, 
ost of the Scheme. entire cost of the scheme will be 

initially met by Government. One half of this will be 
treated as a loan advanced by Government to the Municipal 
Council. The loan is to bear interest at per cent, and 
to be repaid together with interest in 35 equal annual 
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instalments. The maintenance of the scheme would devolve 
on the Municipal Council after the inauguration of the 
Water Supply. 


Government ordered that the scheme for water 
supply to the areas in the taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavan- 
Water Supply to ^y providing tube wells should be 

Rural areas in the taken up for investigation and a provision 
State. 3,500, was made in the Budget for 

1113 M.E. The investigation was taken up in the year. 

The water supply to the coastal regions such as 
Ayifamthengu and the Sberthalla taluk are engaging the 
attention of the department. 


A comprehensive scheme at an estimated cost of 
about 46 lakhs of rupees has been sanctioned for the provi- 
sion of underground sewerage on the sepa- 
Dro1nagrs”hem™ system and for the disposal of surface 
storm water so as to avoid stagnation and 
flooding of certain areas in the Trivandrum City. The con- 
struction works were started late in the year 1111 M. E. 
(July 1936) and were in good progress during the next year 
in Block ‘A’ constituting about two- thirds of the town. They 
are expected to reach such a stage as to bring the scheme 
into service in 1115 M. E. The rest of the scheme in 


Blocks ‘b’ and ‘c’ was expected to be carried out in the 
subsequent two years. 

The scheme provides connection to the underground 
sewers for more than 10,000 houses so that practically 
every residential building, permanent or semi-permanent, 
would get connected to it. This would give facility to 
provide the most desirable and hygienic form of flush-out 
water closets throughout the town. The scheme also 
provides for the construction of public flush-out latrines 
and urinals all over the town. It is hoped in the course 
of a few years to do away completely with the present 
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unsatisfactory method of hand scavenging and transport in 
vehicles. 

The sewage from the flush-out latrines and the 
sullage from houses would gravitate to pumping stations, 
where special automatic sewage pumps, electrically driven, 
would be provided in sufficient number and capacity to 
pump the varying flow. The sewage is to be pumped to 
sewage treatment works in Pafavankunnu near Thiruvallam 
canal. Sewage is expected to be clarified, digested and the 
effluents therefrom led on to a sewage farm for secondary 
treatment, so that a final effluent of great purity and 
innocuousness is attained. The gases evolved in sludge 
digestion are proposed to be consumed for the development 
of power and, together with the sewage farm the sewage 
treatment works are expected to bring in a fair income. 

In a flat and water-logged town like Alleppey, proper 
surface drainage arrangements are essential. At the 
Drainage Scheme instance of the Municipal Council, Allep- 
for the town of pey, Government have sanctioned in G. O. 

Allepi)ey. q ^ 6215/33 P. W. dated 23-10-1937 the 

investigation for a modest scheme for the town and the 
investigation is engaging the attention of the Water Works 
and Drainage Engineer. The scope of the scheme, and 
therefore of the investigation, does not contemplate an 
underground sewerage scheme as at Trivandrum. 
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APPENDIX. 

A short reference to the geological history of the 
tract in Travanoore lying between the main land on the 
east and the sea on the west, as seen from the available 
records, meagre though they are, and its confirmation in 
the light of the deep borings made by this department at 
Alleppey, these borings being the very first to be attempted 
on the track in question, will be • found interesting. 
Tradition, as everybody in Travanoore knows, says that 
KSrala was reclaimed from the sea by Sri Pafa^ufsma. 
This tradition appears to be based on a geological fact. 
Geologists are of the view that the tract in question was at 
much higher level than at present several thousands of 
years back, extending further west into what is now the 
sea, that as a result of a geological convulsion or upheaval 
the land sank lower and the sea encroached and was in this 
condition for several thousands of years, that as a result of 
another convulsion or upheaval, it was shot up but not to 
its original level and that by the combined action of the 
wind, the rivers and the sea, the coastal belt was created 
gradually, leaving a hollow between this coastal belt and the 
mainland now constituting the backwaters and Kuttanad 
and tracts similar to Kuttanad. The shape of this coastal 
belt, narrowest at Porakad and widest at Sherthala, when 
considered with the fact that the direction of the prevailing 
winds is from the south west, confirms this view. The 
same natural forces by which the coastal belt was brought 
into existence were also responsible for the deflection of the 
courses of the rivers when they approached near the sea, 
the deflection being in a northward direction. In a publi- 
cation by Mr. I. C. Chacko in 1921, when he was the State 
Geologist, it is stated that coral reefs were found below the 
alluvium near Vslappally, which indicated that at onetime 
in the geological history of Travanoore the sea must have 
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existed there with a depth of 40 feet and that the then shore 
line must have extended further east. 

When the land was at much higher level and had exten- 
ded further west into the sea, as stated above, there must 
have been numerous rivers flowing from the mountains on 
the east to the sea on the west. Even now such large rivers 
as the Ac'henkoil, the Pampa, the Manimalai, the Mlnachil, 
the MuvSttupula and the Pefiyar exist, draining the country. 
It is now within the knowledge of several living people that 
the rainfall has been steadily decreasing so that it is easy 
to conceive that, in the geological past under consideration, 
the rainfall was very likely to have been very much more 
copious. Further, denundation at that time could not have 
been as complete as at present. Obviously, therefore, the 
rivers in those by-gone days must have been carrying a 
large amount of silt during the flood seasons. 

When the land sank and the sea encroached east- 
wards several thousands of years ago, the rivers which were 
then flowing on the surface naturally sank with the land 
and discharged their silt-laden waters into the sea several 
miles to the east of the present shoreline, in fact further 
east of Valapally. As the sea stayed in that condition for 
several thousands of years, all the sediment brought down 
by the rivers settled down in our present backwater tract, 
Kuttana.^, the flat portions of the Kart'hikapally and 
KafunSgapally taluks, and the bed of the sea w^as gradually 
built up, constituting the belt of what is called in geological 
language the tract of ‘recent sediments’. A little reflec- 
tion will show that the deposit of the silt should have been 
greatest at the then mouths of the rivers where the velocity 
of the river flow was suddenly checked and that the deposit 
of silt further west would gradually diminish. The deposit 
of the sediment would have gradually covered the beds of 
the ancient rivers which sank with the land. 

The strata met with and bored through, in connection 
with the deep bore wells at Alleppey which, as stated ahead yi 
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are the very first attempts at deep boring in these ‘ recent 
sediments \ bear out the geological conclusions set forth in 
the foregoing paragraphs. In the case of the first well, the 
strata were, broadly speaking, as follows : — 

From the present 
ground surface. 

1. Alleppey sands of various 


textures and colours but generally 


fine. 

for 

70 feet. 

Thick bed of stiff clay. 

for next 

124 feet. 

Sand gradually increasing in 
the size of its grains. 

for next 

50 feet. 

Large grained river sand, 
brownish in colour with nodules 
of laterite gravel. 

for next 

28 feet. 

Soft laterite and characteristic 
Varkala bed formation. 

for next 

78 feet. 


Total depth bored. ... 350 feet. 

The strata met with in the case of the second well 
were more or less similar. Now, starting from lowest 
stratum, it will be seen that the laterite and Varkala forma- 
tion as per item 5 was the ancient natural ground surface. 
Item 4 is the bed of the ancient river which was flowing 
on the surface before the convulsion and which sank with 
the land. Item 3 is the sand deposited by the encroaching 
sea air the early stages of the sea encroachment. Item 
2, the 124 feet thick bed of stiff clay is the silt deposited 
during the quiescent period of the sea after the encroach- 
ment was complete. Item 1 is the sand deposited by the 
forces of nature, such as wind, rivers and sea, after the 
land was partially heaved up in the subsequent convulsion, 
and represents the present surface and sub-surface soil 
above the clay. It will be an interesting speculative cal- 
culation for a geologist approximately to find out, from 
the thickness of the various deposits over the ancient laud, 
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indicated by the laterite and Varkala bed formation, the 
probable date of the sinking of the ancient land as a result 
of the geological convulsion, the probable period covered by 
the advancing sea, the probable period during which the 
sea continued to remain, as indicated by the depth of the 
stiff clay (taking due note of the fact that the site of the 
bore well was, from present indications, at least 15 to 20 
miles to the west of the then sea-shore, so that the silt 
deposit there every year must nave been infinitesimally 
small), the probable date when the second convulsion took 
place, and the probable period that has elapsed since. 

Another noteworthy feature indicated by the borings 
is the presence of timber in the process of carbonisation at 
various depths from the present surface. While those 
occurring between 235 and 252 feet may be assumed to 
have been either growing on the banks of the ancient river 
or brought down by floods in that river, those occurring 
higher up at 137 feet possibly indicate trees growing on 
the land during a period of oscillation of the sea. About 
500 feet to the north west of the first well, nuts of the fruits 
of aquatic plants and moulds of the palm leaf were obtained 
from a depth of 260 feet, indicating the growth of such 
plants and palm trees at that depth. 

The water we are now drawing for supply to the town 
of Alleppey is from the bed of the ancient river, (vide item 4 
supra), and from another water-bearing stratum below it. 
This river which in ancient time w'as a surface river is now 
apparently an undei’ground stream. The rainfall on this 
coast of India being heavy, and the general slope from the 
mountains on the east to the sea on the west being steep, 
that portion of the rain which soaks into the ground on the 
western slopes of the western ghats and the country lying 
between these ghats and the sea must travel westward. In 
doing so, the ground water will necessarily prefer a course 
which is pervious. The clay bed is non*pervious, while the 
sand of the ancient idver and its branches is quite pervious, 
24 
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The ground water travelling westward from the main land 
will dip below the clay deposit when it meets it on approa- 
ching the eastern edge of the backwater and the Kut^anS^ 
tract and, finding the pervious sands, travels through them 
to the sea. It is this water that is being extracted for the 
town supply. The water is also under pressure as evidenced 
by the fact that the water drawn from the depih of 250 to 
350 feet stands just 5 feet from the ground level. This is 
to be expected considering the slope of the ground from the 
east to the west which, in a rough way, may be taken to 
indicate also the hydraulic gradient. If only the pressure 
of the water had been 10 feet more, the well would have 
been a flowing or an artesian well. 

As a result of another boring tried about 2 furlongs 
to the south west of the first well, it was found that the 
ancient land now lying under the clay is also of a broken 
nature similar to the present surface topography. This 
being so, it is clear that, for a bore well to be a success 
from the stand point of the quantity of water that could 
be extracted, the site on the surface for the boring should 
coincide with a valley hundreds of feet below the surface. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MARINE. 

The State be 'an to interest itself in the development 
of shipping from very early times. The subject received 
especial attention at the hands of Dewan 
arly account. Kasava Dss in the latter part of the 

18th century. The sea-coast towns from Cape Comorin to 
the northern extremity were carefully inspected. Two new 
ports were opened one at Alleppey in the north and another 
at Vilinjam in the south Alleppey became a flcurishing sea- 
port very soon. At Vilinjam warehouses were built to 
afford shipping facilities. Three ships were built at state 
expense to carry on trade with the Indian ports, particularly 
Bombay and Calcutta. The ports of Punthura and Colachel 
were improved. During the time of Vein Thampy the 
department was further enlarged and improved. Alleppey 
was provided with greater convenience and Quilon was 
made a safe port of call. 

Purakksd and Kayankulam which were once great 
sea-ports in the dominions of the Rajas of Che3npaka^.4©fy 
and Ksyankulam had lost their importance 
Some Ancient Porta, a^nnexation of those kingdoms by 

Mahstf Stja Mart'hsn^a Varma. But with the commercial pro- 
sperity of the English East India Company several minor 
ports had sprung up. Thus, there were as many as 18 ports; 
AsijSkkamangalam, Ma^akudy, Pefumathura, Anjengo, 
Par avar, Thanga&lefy, KSyankulam, Purakksd, Alleppey, 
Kantnr, Manacodam, Monambom and Mungalainartupulay 
being of the important ones. Of these, however, only 
Alleppey, Qnilon, Trivandrum and Colachel are now impor- 
tant. Of the others two were the small British settlements 
of Anjengo and Thanga^Sefy, the collections from which, 
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along with ths other revenues, were farmed out by the 
Sirkar, while four others had no separate chowkeys or 
customs establishments. 

For the proper management and control of these ports 
laws were passed from time to time. The first of its kind 
dealing with ports and port charges was 
Md "3; passed in 1035 M.E. (1859-60 A.D,). Though 
this regulation authorised the levy of port 
dues on all sea-going vessels of 20 tons and upwards as well 
as on country craft employed in coastal trade, its provisions 
related mainly to the port of Alleppey. Further, the rates 
of port dues levied at the Alleppey port were found to be 
higher than those obtaining at the neighbouring port of 
Cochin. With a view, therefore, to reduce the rates to the 
level of those prevailing at Cochin, a fresh Regulation (I of 
1036) was passed, modifying the Regulation of the previous 
year. 

Each of the principal ports had a Master-Attendant 
or Conservator of its own. In 1054 M. E. (1878-79 A. D.) 
Government sanctioned a scheme for placing the three 
ports, Alleppey, Quilon and Co|achel, under one controlling 
officer who was to receive reports of the arrival and depar- 
ture of vessels, to arrange for returns of shippings, to see to 
the proper enforcement of the Port Rules, and in short, to 
generally direct the work of the Master-Attendants. At the 
instance of the British Government and with a view to 
prevent collisions, the Sirkar undertook to put the law and 
practice here in line with those in British India. In addi- 
tion to the foreign ships which called at some of the 
Travanoore ports there were also the vessels belonging to 
the subjects of the State, which plied between this coast 
and the Persian and Arabian coasts. In 1058 M. E. (1882- 
83 A. D.) a Regulation was enacted, amending Regulation I 
of 1036. The number of grace days for steamers was 
reduced from 60 to 30. The receipts under port dues 
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increased considerably, thus showing that the trade was 
profitable notwithstanding the enhanced payments. The 
port dues were reduced from one anna to nine pies as a 
result of Regulation I of 1036. To enable the coasting 
steamers to call at the Travancore ports without loss of 
time, they were granted port clearances before arrival and 
production of their papers. The ports at Mapacodum, and 
^Sjakkamangalam were closed in 1( 66 M. E. (1890-91 A. D.). 


At the time of the Interpoital Convention it was in 
contemplation to improve the Travancore ports, the possi- 
Interportal Conven- bilities of which had been recognised by 
tion and the the British Government as w'ell as by the 
Travancore Ports. (Government of His Highness the Maha- 
raja. It was held by a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Travancore in 19 )8 that the distance of anchorage 
was less atQuilon than at Cochin and that if the Nintakafa 
bar was improved ships could call for eight months, perhaps 
for all the 12 months in the year. They also pointed out 
that if the Tinnevelly-Quilon railway line was extended 
boats could straightaway unload into the trucks, which was 
not possible at Cochin. However, no definite policy of port 
improvement was pursued, though arrangements were made 
from tinie to time to give increased facilities for shipping 
at Alleppey and later on at Trivandrum. In 1912 began 
the negotiations between the British Government and the 
Government of Travancore regarding the Cochin Harbour 
Scheme. 


As a first step in the direction of improving the 
Travancore ports it was resolved to place Alleppey, the 
most important of the ports, under a European Port Officer 
with nautical experience. The Marine Section was separ- 
ated from the Excise Department and a new Marine Depart- 
ment was brought into existence. In addition to controlling 
the shipping and managing the pier, etc., at Alleppey^ the 
Port Officer was empowered to direct and supervise the 
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work of the ports at Trivandrum, Quilon, Colachel and 
SiTmulapufam. 

The system of storm signals was introduced in all 
the main ports of Travancore in 1093 M. E. (1917-18 A. D.) 
on the model of those in use at the British Indian Ports. 
The Ports of Trivandrum, Quilon and Colachel were kept 
informed of the approach of bad weather from the chief port 
of Alleppey. Towards the close of the year Government 
sanctioned certain concessions in regard to the grant of 
timber and land for promoting and encouraging ship-build- 
ing industry in the State. 

Since most of the existing laws and regulations 
regarding port dues related to the port of Alleppey, the 
necessity was keenly felt towards the close of 1093 to 
introduce the Travancore Ports Bill with the result that a 
comprehensive Regulation, I of 1094, was passed superseding 
all previous enactments on the subject, and port dues began 
to be levied at the ports of Quilon, Trivandrum, and Colachel. 
An emergency Regulation, VII of 1094, was also enacted to 
provide for the registry of ships built in Travancore. Under 
this Regulation a new vessel, “Lakshmi FSsha,” of 170 tons, 
built by Messrs. Darragh Small & Co., Ltd., was registered 
and launched in the month of April 1911. It was the first 
ship built, owned and registered in Travancore to ply under 
the Travancore flag. The Regulation was superseded by 
Regulation II of 1095, called the ‘Registration of ships 
Regulation’. The latter provided for the registry of ships 
built in Travancore and came into force on the 13th 
September 1917. 


The Great War set a good rising tide to the mari- 
time trade of Travancore and this is clearly borne out 
by the rise in the income of the Marine 
watei'^traffi^ Department since 1094 M. E. With the 
extension of the railway to Quilon and 
Er^Skulam there has been a considerable increase of traffic 
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in the waterways of the State. The executive orders and 
rules which existed in 1096 M. E. (1920-21) for regulating 
water traffic were found to be inadequate to sufficiently 
guarantee the safety and convenience of the passengers or 
the security of the goods carried. Further, the passing of 
the Steam Boilers and Prime Rovers Regulation III of 1082, 
and the plying of steam boats along some of the bigger 
canals and backwaters, coupled with the need for providing 
facilities for steam navigation along less favourably situa- 
ted lines, sucli as the one connecting Quilon and Trivandrum, 
necessitated a revision of the system with legislative sanc- 
tion. Accordingly, a Regulation to provide for the establish- 
ment of public canals and public ferries in Travancore, the 
management thereof and the regulation of traffic therein 
was passed as Regulation VI of 1096. The testing of the 
fitness of steam and motor vessels navigating the land- 
waterways thus came under the purview of the Marine 
Department. Revised pier rules and schedules of boat hire 
for the ports of the State were sanctioned in 1922. 

To provide for the disposal of wrecks and compensa- 
tion for the salvage of wrecks an enactment known as the 
Travancore Wrecks Regulation was passed in 1108 M. E. 
(1932-33). In the same year were appointed public 
notaries at the respective ports, with power to exercise 
the duties of a Notary Public in respect of marine 
matters only. 

Thus, besides attending to the working of the five 
regulations already mentioned, the department also controls 
“the shipping operations within the port limits, attends to 
the maintenance of Alleppey Pier and the light houses at 
the ports and advises Government in marine matters 
generally.’’ 

A brief account of the development of the different 
t)Ort8 is given below : — 

Alleppey is the principal sea-port of Travancore. It 
is situated in Lat. 9° 30' and Long. 76° 19' 40" E. (Light 
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House) and is open to coaastal and foreign trade, the latter 
dating back to the second half of the 18th century. 

Many European and American firms have 
AUeppey. representatives here and extensive 

industries are carried on. Alleppey owes its facilities for 
shipping to the existence of the mud bank off the coast, 
which renders the sea smooth practically throughout the 
year. 

There is a good white revolving catadioptric first 
order light, the apparatus of which consists of nine metallic 
reflectors each having a diptric lens in front, arranged in 
groups of three. The light from each group, when viewed 
at a distance, gives one flash in every forty seconds (or 
three flashes in one revolution of 120 seconds). The light is 
exhibited from sunset to sunrise, the height of the central 
lantern being 133 feet above high water. The range of 
visibility is 16 miles. The light was first exhibited on the 
night of the 28th March 1862. 

The anchorage offers good holding ground to steamers 
of all sizes. Vessels anchoring in the Alleppey roadstead 
take up a berth southwards of the pier with the light house 
bearing from N. E. to E. N. E. and as close to the shore as 
possible in order to obtain a quick despatch. The bottom 
shoals gradually and the depth of water in which to anchor 
should be decided according to the soundings obtained. 
The littoral current close in short sets to the southwards, 
sometimes as strongly as two knots when a strong sea 
breeze is blowing together with a flood tide making it very 
difficult for cargo boats to fetch steamers anchored in the 
roads. Occasionally a return set to the northward is ex- 
perienced, but it is usually very feeble and occurs only 
during the mon ths of October to February inclusive. The 
southerly set during this period is also feeble. During 
March and April the sea breeze blows strongly in the after- 
noon, and consequently steamers loading should anchor well 
to the south. The prevailing winds are from W. N. W. 
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Steamers with cargo to discharge anchor close to and to the 
southward of steamers taking in cargo so that empty cargo 
boats from the latter may be able to take them. Non-coast- 
ing steamers are usually taking in cargo. During strong 
winds a careful look out is generally kept on cargo boats 
leaving the shore, so that in case they are not able to fetch 
a steamer, the latter may be made to shift its berth further 
southward. The anchorage has recently been surveyed by 
H. M. I. S. “Plinurus” of the Survey Department of the 
Government of India. 

Shipping operations can be carried on throughout the 
year, as during the south-west monsoon shelter is usually 
afforded by the mud-bank. A wooden pier was constructed 
in the beginning. This having been damaged by a storm 
was repaired in 1051 M. E. (1875-76 A. D.). The pier having 
again been destroyed by a cyclone in 1054 M. E. (1878-79 
A. D.), an iron screw pile pier was built in 1056 M. E. at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 59,000. Owing to the recession of the 
sea in 1068 M. E. (1892-93 A. D.) it became necessary to 
repair and extend the old pier further. The work was com* 
pleted in one year, when two cranes and a turn table were 
added to it. A further recession of the sea later on neces- 
sitated the construction of a new pier at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 2 lakhs. A light tram way service was provided to 
facilitate the transport of goods from the port. 

In 1099 M. E. at the instance of the Principal Port 
Officer, the pier was provided with two steam derricks for 
the landing of cargo and the standards and derricks neces- 
sary for the steam winches and the boiler were also fitted 
up. The two sections of the tramway lines of bridge-walls 
on the pier were removed and replaced by a flauge rails. In 
1103 M. E. (1927-28 A. D.) the seaward end of the Com- 
mercial Canal was enlarged and improved facilities for 
shipping and landing cargo were provided in the new boat 
basin. A new customs godown was constructed. The 
extension of the pier and certain other facilities sanctioneij 
S6 
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by Government served to maintain the trade of the port 
uninterrupted. 

The Landing and Shipping Fees Committee consisting 
of officials and non-officials was constituted in 1110 M. E. 
(1034-35 A.D.) to assist Government in providing better con- 
veniences for the import and export trade at the port. The 
establishment of a weather fore-casting station was sanc- 
tioned in the next year. It is proposed to provide a tug 
capable of towing 3 or 4 cargo lighters in order to expedite 
the working of cargo boats at the port. 

The accretion of sand alongside the pier year after 
year, threatened to render the pier unserviceable for working 
cargo. The accretion, however, did not increase during the 
last two years and Government have purchased a Grab 
Dredger to dredge the sand accreted and to safeguard the 
port against the menace of accretion in the future. 

Organisation and Practice ; — The port is under the 
charge of the Principal Port Officer of the Marino Depart- 
ment of Travancore. The procedure for the entry and 
clearance of vessels is the same as for ports in British India. 

Methods for handling cargo : — There are about 50 cargo 
boats having an average capacity of 20 Reg. tons each. 
These boats convey cargo to and from ships and pier and 
are discharged and loaded by steam and hand cranes. A 
boat basin for affording shelter to these cargo boats is under 
construction. Approximately 800 tons of cargo can be 
worked from the Pier during day and about 1,300 tons 
during day and night. 

There is a flag signal station at the beach. Vessels 
can communicate between the hours of 6 A.M. and 6 P.M. 
(sun-rise and sun-set). 

The opening of the Railway is under consideration. 
Alleppey is in direct and easy communication with the 
principal towns of British India. 

Cha ges: — There is no charge against ships other 
than port dues, which is 9 pies per ton Reg. 
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Landing and Shipping dues : — On ordinary cargo it is 
one anna per candy. 

Godown rent: — Free for the 1st week and then anna 
one per week per ton of 40 o. ft. 

Wages — Annas 12 to Re. 9 per day (Stevedore). 

Wharf coolies wages: — From annas 8 to Re. 1 per day. 

Provisions'. — Ordinary. Obtainable and cheap. 

Communications'. — Steamers to and from Europe, 
America, China and other eastern ports, also Australia, 
call at the port in addition to the usual coasting steamers. 
The port has canal and backwater communications with the 
surrounding country and coast from Calicut on the North 
to Trivandrum on the South, and also good roads for motor 
transport throughout the State. 

Principal Imports. — Rice, paddy, piece goods, ma- 
chinery, hardware, oilman stores, cement, metals, European 
manufactured goods, Jaffna tobacco, salt etc. 

Principal Exports: — Coir yarn, mats and matting, coir 
fibre, coir rope, tea, coconut oil, rubber, pepper, copra, oil- 
cake, ginger, prawns, etc. 

Lat. 8 532> N. and Long. 6" 34' E. During the early 
centuries of the Christian era Quilon was a very important 
port trading with China and Arabia. The 

Quilon- .g open roadstead situated off a 

bight in the coast formed by the Thangassefy Point project- 
ings lightly beyond the coast line. During the fine weather 
period from September till May vessels can anchor in the 
inner anchorage in 41 to 5 fathoms of water 4/10 of a mile 
off the shore. The channel is marked by two buoys during 
this period. Another buoy is placed to mark the position 
of the “Gainaria” Rock. A red light is exhibited on a 
wooden platform near the flag-staff and is visible 5 miles 
in clear weather. 

In 1059 M. E. (1883-84 A. D.) a marine survey party 
under Lieut. Pascoae, R. N. R., deputed by the Imperial 
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Government, made an accurate survey of the port and 
submitted a chart. In order to provide accurate information 
regarding safe anchorage for steamers at this port, a fresh 
survey of the roadstead was conducted at a cost of Rs. 0’28 
of a lakh by H. M. I. S. “Investigator’’ of.the Government 
of India Marine Survey Department in the year 1108 M. E. 
(1932'33 A. D.) and the soundings were recorded. A hydro- 
graphic survey of the Nintakafa anchorage was carried 
out in the same year and soundings obtained in connection 
with a proposal to land the electric plant and other materials 
for the Palli vasal Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Lat. 1° 29' N. and Long. 76° 59' E. The port is at 
Valiyathura about two miles from the town. It is an open 
roadstead with deep water close to the shore. Steamers 
generally anchor 4/10 of a mile off shore 

Trivandrum. , . . r xi. • rru 

on a bearing west from the pier. The 
five fathoms depth line is about 300 feet off the end of 
the pier, but steamers anchor in 12| fathoms which is 
4/10 of a mile off shore as stated. It is a port of call for 
coasting as well as foreign steamers and the aggregate 
tonnage of vessels calling at the port averages about 
3,00,000. 

The pier for the landing and shipping of cargo is 
750 feet in length and is fitted with two steam cranes. 
There is a large godown accommodation. There are three 
open godowns for the storage of cargo, measuring each 
80 ft. by 40 ft., and one closed godown. More godowns are to 
be shortly erected. A red light which is exhibited from 
the end of the pier during the shipping season is visible for 
five miles in clear weather. 


Lat, 8° 10' N, and Long. 77° 14' E. This is a very 
ancient sea-port. It is the southernmost port for steamers 
to call in the State. There is a group of 
outlying rocks in front of the town, which 
forms a partial break-water under the shelter of which 


Colachel. 
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landing and shipping operations are carried on. Coasting 
steamers generally, and foreign steamers occasionally, 
call at this port and anchor 4/10 of a mile off shore with 
the port pillar (black and white) bearing north and the pul- 
un-ni rock bearing west. A red light is exhibited from the 
base of the flag-staff on a mount situated to the west of 
the town. It is visible for five miles in clear weather. An 
additional anchorage light is exhibited from the black and 
white pillar. European steamers call to load monazite, 
ilmenite, zircon, palmyra fibre, etc. The aggregate tonnage 
of vessels calling at the port averages about 1,50,000. 

Lat. 8° 5' N. and Long 77° 36' E. It is the southern- 
most point of India and is a famous place of pilgrimage. It 
is mentioned in many old literary works 
^ and IS referred to by several travellers. 

A small bay near Cape Comorin was found to be deep 
enough for steamers and it was proposed in 1079 M. E. to 
make it a port under the name of Srlmtilapufam. A 
temporary flag-staff and a light as well as a signaller 
with the necessary flags and telescopes were sanction- 
ed for the use of the port. This port is visited occasion- 
ally by native crafts. Hence the establishment of 
the adjoining chowkey was temporarily transferred there 
in order to prevent smuggling and to protect customs 
revenue. This port was abolished and the flag-staff 
dismantled in 1097 M. E. (1921 A. D.). 

In 1110 M. E. Kolit'hotlam was declared a port 
for the shipment of mineral sands only, and in the 
next year Kovalam was also declared a 

^^^Koraiam shipment of salt from the 

m KOvalam Salt Factory and for the landing 

and shipping of gunny bags. 

There are several other ports besides, which, though 
once great, have lost their importance and ceased to function 
as such. 
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The jetty in front of Munambam chowkey and 50 
yards of the river bank on either side of it has been declared 
a port for the landing of salt on behalf 
of Government and for the shipment of 
empty gunnies used in the import of salt. 


Munambam 


Lat. 8° Ta' N. and Long. 77® 18' E, The foreshore 
in front of the factories of the Travancore Minerals Co., 
Muttam, and of Messrs, Hopkin and 
Williams (Travancore) Ltd., Colachel, has 
been declared a port for shipment of monazite, ilmenite 
and zircon sand (to Colachel port only). 


Kadiyapattanam 


Manakkudi 


Lat. 8® 5' N. and Lon?. 77® 32' E. To facilitate 
the shipment of salt from the salt factories and for the 
landing and shipment of empty bags inten- 
ded for, or used in the transport of salt, the 
sea-shore south of the Manakkudi lake and between the 
east Mapakkudi and west Manakkudi Roman Catholic 
churches, has been declared a port. 

Lat. 8® 54' N. and Long. 76® 38' E. Originally there 
was a fort built on a head-land of laterite jutting into the 

ThankaSfieri of the old wall of which are 

still visible, as also the ruins of an old 
Portuguese town. The Thanka^Sefi reef, a bank of hard 
ground, extends 11 miles to the south-west and 3 miles 
to the west of the Quilon point and six miles along the 
coast to the northward. The bank should not be approached 
under 13 fathoms water by day, or 17 fathoms at night. Off 
Quilon point, there are 20 fathoms at 5 miles off shore; but 
further to the north, that depth will be found farther from 
the coast. A lighthouse has been constructed here for 
the guidance of mariners. It is under the control of the 
Government of India. 
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Statistics of shipping 


Year 

No. of 
Steamers 

Country 

crafts 

/ 

Total No. 
of vessels 
called 

Tonnage 

' Receipts 
Bs. 

Expend!* 

ture 

Bs. 

1080 

. . . 

... 

554 

3,96,642 

30,768 

26,769 

1090 

62 

281 

343 

2,17,043 

13,416 

10,228 

1100 

276 

177 

453 

6,61,812 

40,844 

27,862 

1110 

594 

227 

821 

15,96,944 

80,722 

31,194 

1111 

656 

141 

797 

17,10,318 

53,433 

20,343 

1112 

227 

222 

1 

449 

15,15,360 

46,267 

28,561 


An extract from West Coast of India Pilot, contain- 
ing additional information regarding some of these ports 
is given as Appendix. 
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Appendix 

{Extract from the West Coast -of India Pilot*) 

Lat. 8° 10' N. and Long. 77® ]4' E. Situated about 5 
miles north-westward from Muttam point, 44 miles south- 
Colaohel remarkable round hill of Auni- 

pauri, 250 feet high, has several off-lying 
rocks above and below water extending about cables 
from the shore. The best landmarks are Aunipauri hill 
and the flag-staff and church in the town. 

Kur-sai-kul, a rock 12 feet high, is surmounted by a 
small white shrine carrying a patriarchal cross, which adds 
about 4 feet to the height of the rock. 

Pul-un-ni, 6 feet high, is the south-eastern of the 
outlying rocks off Colachel; it has 6 to 7 fathoms close-to 
on its north, east and south sides. 

Patna rock, with I] fathoms, lies west-north-west one 
cable from Pul-un-ni. 

Buoy , — A red buoy is moored, in the fine season only, 
a short distance southward of Patna rock. 

Constance rock, with IJ fathoms, lies north-westward 
2|- cables from Pul-un-ni. 

Anchorage may be obtained in 11 or 12 fathoms 
water, one mile off Colachel, with Aunipauri hill bearing 
13® true, and the lighthouse on Muftam point 115® true, and 
in 8 fathoms, with the flag-staff bearing 326® true, 6 cables. 
In shore of this latter anchorage the 5 fathoms line is about 
1^ cables from the beach. 

Tide— The tide at Colachel rises about 2^ feet. 

The coast is sandy, with coconut and other palms, 
and the buildings visible near it are St. Antony’s Roman 

Trivandrum Catholic church with shrine and flag-staff 
(hidden on certain bearings by palms) a 
thatched godown with several gables, a small Government 
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flagstaff, the port office, a whitewashed building with 
shingled roof, and Pondera church, about 1^ miles to the 
south-eastward of St. Anthony’s church, and not nearly so 
conspicuous. 

Anchorage . — The shore is steep; vessels wishing to 
communicate should anchor half a mile from the shore in 
12 fathoms, sa id, with Pondera church bearing 43® true. 

Storm signals . — The general system is in use at Tri- 
vandrum. Landing should not be attempted in ship’s boats, 
for there is generally a heavy surf in the north-east mon- 
soon. There are sufficient boats for the requirements of 
the Port. 

Mountains . — Inland of Trivandrum the Ghats are of 
great elevation; Cuchy Mulla (Agastyamalai), the highest 
peak, 6125 feet high, is distant 21 miles east-north-eastward 
from Pondera. 

Between this range and the coast there are lower hills, 
one of which, Naimum hill, is a regular sloping round mount, 
elevated 828 feet above high water. This hill is visible at 
a considerable distance from southward, and from Anjengo 
roadstead. 

Alleppi. — (Alleppey), the principal sea port of the 
State of Travancore, is situated north-north-westward 40 
miles from Quilon. Mudbank Trade is carried on all the 
year round in this neighbourhood, owing to the peculiar 
softness of the mudbank off it, which (in calm weather 
the bank is not perceptible) is so stirred up by the swell as 
to break the force of the waves and cause a large extent of 
smooth water, on the outer part of which vessels anchor. 
The mud is dark green, fine, and oily to touch. The smooth- 
ness is probably caused by the oil which the mud has been 
found to contain. 

This mudbank shifts its position from year to year, 
and is sometimes as far south as Turcunapulli 16 miles from 
Alleppi. In 1894 it was off Turcunapulli, in 1903 off South 
Vazhapuram, and in 1905 again off Alleppi, in 1919 it Was 
26 
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6 miles further south, at Nircum 2 miles north of Alleppi 
there is said to be a swell during the southwest monsoon, 
but to the southward the swell is quite deadened by the 
shifting raudbanks. 

The Alleppi bank is subject to the so called mud 
volcanoes, which bubble up, bringing dead fish, roots, and 
trunks of trees to the surface. 

“It has been stated that the cause of this mudbank 
is the greater elevation (about 4 feet) of water level in the 
vast backwater over that of the sea; thus the hydraulic 
pressure forces out mud and vegetable matter through the 
several outlets (in the south-west monsoon) forming mud- 
banks along the beaches and in the shallow water along the 
shore. Evidence, it is said, has been found of a subterra- 
neous communication through mud between the backwater 
and the sea. This may account for the accession of mud, 
but doubtless the monsoon swell keeps this accumulation of 
mud so stirred up as to deaden its ciivity and produce the 
remarkably smooth water in certain places, the positions of 
which are dependent on this mudbank”. (India Directory, 
1874). 

Beacons : — The boundaries of the port are marked by 
a square tower, 25 feet high, standing about 314° true, 2^ 
cables from the lighthouse, and a square tower, 20 feet high, 
situated S’!®!, cables, 169° true, from the northern boundary 
tower. 

Anchorage:— In the north-east monsoon vessels of 
suitable draught may anchor off Alleppi in 3 or 4 fathon^s, 
with the lighthouse bearing about 77° true, and distant 2 
miles; but, as the mudbank shifts frequently, the depths 
given on the chart are not reliable, so that the greatest 
attention must be paid to the lead when approaching 
Port. 

During the south-w'est monsoon the best anchorage 
is further off shore ih 4 fathoms* with the lighthouse 56** 
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true, but the anchorage depends upon the position of the 
niudbank, which cannot be properly determined until after 
the burst of the monsoon. 

Note : — The best anchorage is always officially notified 
and nOTiices are issued or signalled to all steamers on arrival. 

When the anchorage is at any great distance from 
Alleppi, a temporary flagstaff is erected lor signalling pur- 
poses and to mark the landing place. 

Supplies : — Fresh water may be procured from a well 
at the beach. Fish of the best description is plentiful, and 
other supplies are abundant. 

Winds — Severe gales are liable to occur on this 
coast in April, May and June, also in October and November; 
a careful attention to the barometer will give sufficient 
warning of the approach of these stoi’ms to enable vessels 
to seek shelter at Narakal, or off Alleppi mudbank. 

The south-west monsoon sets in at Alleppi generally 
in the beginning of June from the north-west, and blows 
with violence, attended with thunder, lightning, and rain; 
the general direction of the wind during the southwest mon- 
soon at this place is from W.N.W. to N.W. 


In July 1925, a Four-Party Agreement was entered 
into between the Government of India, the Government of 


The Cochin 
Harbour.* 


Madras and the Governments of Travancore 
and Cochin, for the development of the 
Cochin Harbour. The scheme was divided 


into four stages. The first stage included works connected 
with the investigation and protection of the foreshore. 
The second stage related to the work done in connection 
with the experiment in cutting the bar. The third stage 
included all works subsequent to the first and second stages 
extending to the point at which it became the regular 
practice for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar and 


^ Adioinistration Report of the Goveipioent of Travencofe for Hll M- Et 
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discharge at mooring inside the backwater; and the fourth 
stage includes all other works that may be found necessary 
for the conversion of the harbour into a really important 
port. The expenditure relating to the first stage was, in the 
first instance, met by the Government of Madras. The 
second stage was completed at a cost of about Rs. 8'96 
lakhs towards which the Government of Madras and the 
Cochin and Travancore States each contributed Rs. 3 lakhs. 
The third stage was financed by the Harbour Authorities. 
The question of undertaking the fourth-stage works con- 
nected with the development of the harbour was considered 
in September 1931 when a conference was held in Madras 
under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the Law Mem.ber to 
the Government of Madras to discuss the estimates 
prepared by the Harbour Engineer-in-Chief to carry out the 
fourth-stage works. 

Disagreements having arisen between the parties to 
the Cochin Harbour agreement regarding the date from 
which the regular practice of ocean-going steamers entering 
the bar and discharging at moorings inside the backwaters 
w*as established and the tripartite division of the customs 
revenue collected at the port of Cochin should take effect, 
a conference was held on this subject at Simla in May 1932 
under the chairmanship of the Hou’bio the Commerce 
Member to the Govenment of India. Sir ( !. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar represented the Government of Travancore at this 
conference. As a result of this conference, the Government 
of India declared that, prior to April 1931, it had become the 
regular practice for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar 
and discharge at moorings inside the backwaters and that, 
therefore, the sharing of customs revenue realised at the 
harbour should take effect from the 1st April 1931. 

In October 1932, a conference of the representatives 
of the Governments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin, was 
held at Madras under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the 
Lftw Member tp the Government of Madras, to discuss 
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questions relating to the financing of the fourth-stage works 
connected with the development of the harbour. Travancore 
agreed to contribute a third share of the expenditure to be 
incurred for the prosecution of the works, A similar con- 
ference was held in June 1933 at Ootacamund in connection 
with the prosecution of the works. The Dewan represented 
this Government at both the conferences. Since then the 
Government of India convened a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of all the four parties to the agreement at Simla 
in June 1934 under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble the 
Commerce Member to discuss matters relating to the fourth- 
stage development of the harbour. Sir C. P. Raraaswamy 
Aiyar represented the Travancore Government at this con- 
ference. Tliere was mutual exchange of views on the issues 
outstanding settlement but no decisions were arrived at. 
The conference adjourned for further consideration of the 
whole question. A further conference between representa- 
tives of the Government of India and of the Governments of 
Madras, Cochin and Travancore was held in November 1934 
for continuing the discussion relating to the further prose- 
cution of the fourth-stage works. The Dewan with Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar represented this Government at the 
conference. Certain proposals regarding the port adminis- 
tration and the exercise of jurisdiction within the harbour 
area were considered but no definite decision thereon was 
arrived at. In regard to the distribution of customs revenue 
at the port, the following revised terms were provisionally 
accepted. 

(a) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue does not exceed Rs. 49| lakhs, the Governments of 
Cochin and Travancore and the Government of India will 
each receive one-third share. 

(b) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 491 lakhs but does not exceed Rs. 63 
lakhs, th© Travancore Government will receive Rs.l6I lakhs, 
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the Cochin Government will receive one-third of the net 
customs revenue, and the Government of India will receive 
the remainder. 

(c) In respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 63 lakhs, the Travancore Government 
will receive Rs. 16^ lakhs plus six per cent, of the excess 
over Rs. 63 lakhs, the Cochin Government will receive Rs. 

■ 21 lakhs plus ten per cent, of the excess over Rs. 63 lakhs, 
and the Government of India will receive the remainder. 

In November 1935, another conference of all the four 
parties was convened at New Delhi under the chairmanship 
of the Hon’ble the Commerce Member of 
Conference in l93o- Government of India to discuss and 

settle the outstanding questions. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar represented this Government at the Conference on 
the last two days of its sitting, Among the agreements 
reached at the conference was that the Cochin Government 
should purchase the rights of the Madras Government in the 
harbour by accepting the liability to contribute two-thirds 
share of the expenditure required for the fourth stage works 
the remaining one-third being contributed by Travancore. 
It was also agreed that the Government of India should 
declare the port as a major port from the date of the com- 
mencement of the fourth stage works and that the bases of 
the harbour administration in future should be a Port Trust 
Act passed by the Central Indian Legislature and an identi- 
cal Act mutatis mutandis passed by the Government of 
Cochin. The Port Trust is to consist of eleven members in 
which Travancore will have equal representation with the 
Government of Cochin and the Government of India. As 
regards the sharing of the customs revenue, the formula put 
forward in the conference in November 1934 was accepted 
by all the parties. The draft of an agreement embodying 
the above conclusions and the revised arrangements was 
pending final approval and formal acceptance when the year 
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closed. Negotiations were also proceeding on some matters 
still outstanding settlement. Pursuant to the undertaking 
given by the Government of India, a Cochin Port Act has 
been passed by the Central Indian Legislature and the said 
Act came into force from the 1st August 1936. 

While in New Delhi Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar also 
discussed with the Government of India the question of 
excluding from the common pool the revenue realised by 
Travancore on import of foreign tobacco in the State (inclu- 
ding Jaffna tobacco). This Government had protested 
against the duty on Jaffna tobacco being pooled for division 
among the parties on the ground that the agreement of 1925 
did not contemplate such appropriation. As a result of the 
negotiations on the subject, the Government of India revised 


their original decision and upheld the view that the agree- 
ment of 1925 had not concemplated the inclusion for tripar- 
tite division of the duty levied on import of tobacco and 
that consequently the amount surrendered by the State 
under this item should be refunded. 

The following statement 
Cochin Harbour. 

gives the receipts from the 

Year. 


Amounts. 

1108 

... 

Rs. 12,71,721 

1109 

... 

„ 9,09,100 

1110 

• • # 

„ 11,38,954 

1111 

« • • 

„ 13,15,161 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MEDICAL. 


The western system of medical treatment was intro- 
duced in the State during the reign of Rani Gauri Lakshmi 


Allopathy. 


BSyi. The advantages of this method of 
treatment were at first confined to the 


members of the royal family and the officers of the govern- 
ment. With a view to protect her subjects from out- breaks 
of small-pox which was frequent in those days, Her High- 
ness sanctioned the establishment of a small vaccination 


section in 988 M. E. As the people showed signs of alarm, 
the members of the royal house got themselves vaccinated 
first. RSxii Psrvaihi Bsyi established a charity dispensary 
at Thykad, where convicts in the jails were among the first 
to be treated. In 994 M. E. two small dispensaries were 


opened, one in the Palace and the other within the premises 
of the Nayar Brigade barracks. A free dispensary was 
opened at Quilon under the supervision of the military 
medical officer there. In 1012 M. E., Swathi Thifunal 
Mahafaja established a charity lying-in hospital at Thyka4- 
His successor, Uthram Thifunal Mahafaja, took a special 
interest in the western medical sciences, studied the subject 
and found pleasure in treating cases in the dispensary 
attached to the Palace. His Highness also trained some of 
his servants so as to be helpful to him in the treatment of 
diseases. The dispensary thus started by His Highness 
continued to work under the name of “Elaya !6,aja’s Dis- 
pensary” until the Fort Dispensary was established. Seven 
hospitals were opened in different parts of the State before 
His Highness’s death in 1036 M. E. (1860 A. D.). 

The medical depai;traent thus started made rapid 
advance during the early years of the illustrious reign 


I Publio Health is treated as a aeparate Chapter in Vol IV. 
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of Syilyara Thifunsl MahSfSja. On the 1st Kanni 1040 M.E. 
(1864-65) His Highness laid the foundation stone of the 
Civil Hospital, which has since developed itself into 
the present General Hospital. In the same year the 
Palace Medical Officer was put in charge of the Medical 
Department and his salary was transferred to the Huzur 
Treasury. The Civil Hospital was under the direct super- 
vision and control of the Durbar Physician. The vaccination 
section was reorganised as a separate division of the 
Medical Department. Hospitals were established at Alleppey 
and Ksttayam in 1042 M. E. (1866-67). In those days only 
very poor people afflicted with incurable diseases came in 
as in-patients. Naturally, the death-rate among the 
in-patients was high, and this aggravated the popular dislike 
for the western system of medical help. With a view to 
remove these defects and to restore public confidence, 
several changes were introduced in the year 1044 M. E. 
(1868-69). An experienced Ayurveda Physician was added 
to the staff of the Civil Hospital. A lunatic asylum was 
also started. A medical class was organised in 1045 M. E. 
with a view to train people for the staffing of the moffussil 
hospitals. In 1046 M. E. (1870-71) a new hospital was con- 
structed in Quilon with accommodation for in-patients. 
Two Pulaya youths were trained to carry on vaccination 
among the Pulayas. From 1875 to 1877 the Deputy 
Surgeon General of Madras supervised the working of 
the hospitals in the State, but as the arrangement did not 
work satisfactorily, the supervision was transferred to 
the Durbar Physician. A proclamation of 1055 M. E. 
(1879-80) made vaccination compulsory on all govern- 
ment servants, pupils in schools, vakils, persons seeking 
medical help from the hospitals, inmates of jails and 
persons depending on state charities. 

Sri Vi^jkhom Thifunal Mauafaja introduced many 
salutary changes in the. Medical Department. At the end of 
liis shout io (1884-1895), thseue were 31 

27 
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hospitals and dispensaries in the State. Most of the improve- 
ments made in the working of the department, which are in 
force even at present, balong to the long and prosperous reign 
of His Highness ^li Malam Thifunal MahSfaja. A system 
of grant-in-aid to private medical institutions was begun. 
The medical class which was opened in 1045 M. E. (1869-70) 
was closed in 1064 M. E. (1888-89) and a compounding class 
started instead. A small Maternity Hospital was opened 
as an annexe to the Zenana Mission Hospital, and as that 
institution soon became popular, the maternity section was 
removed from the General Hospital and made a separate 
institution. In 1069 M.E. (1893-94) accommodation for in- 
patients was provided in most of the moffussil dispensaries. 
A separate hospital for women and children was opened in 
the next year. In 1071 M. E. (1895-96) a separate depart- 
ment was organised to control vaccination, the collection of 
vital statistics and sanitation in towns. Several improve- 
ments were made in the General Hospital. A regular sys- 
tem of grant-in-aid to private allopathic practitioners was 
begun about the same time. In 1072 M. E. (1896-97) the 
Ho.spital for Women was reorganised and placed under a 
Lady Doctor. In this year the building for the Hospital 
for Incurables at Diampara was completed and the Charity 
Hospital was transferred to that building from Thykad. 
The expansion of the department made it necessary to have 
a code of rules for its management. Though the medical 
class was revived, it had to be closed again in 1077 M. E., 
but ten scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 each were 
sanctioned for those proceeding to study in the medical 
colleges at Madras, Tanjore, etc. In 1075 M. E. (1899-19^/0) 
the Victoria Hospital at Quilon was separated from the 
local district hospital. In 1076 M. E. two young men were 
deputed for medical study in Edinburgh. A mid-wifery class 
was organised in the Hospital for Women. In lu81 M. E. 
(1905) the Maternity Hospital was amalgamated with the 
liospitul for vVom3a>-^;la the 3.irmdyearasdparutei)phthalmie 
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Hospital was established. In 1082 M, E. (19< 6-0") eight 
new European nurses, (Sisters of the Holy Cross) were 
entertained in the department. In 1085 M. E. a scholarsliip 
was awarded to a lady for medical study in Europe. 
Towards the close of 1086 M. E. (1911) the Durbar sanctioned 
a revision of the strength and staff of the department in the 
superior and inferior grades. A class consisting of six 
students, for a year’s course of training as female com- 
pounders, was opened and St. John’s Ambulance Association 
classes for training in First Aid to the injured were started 
at Nsgercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and Khttayam 
during the year 1087 M. E. (1911-12). Inl0. 9M.E. the 
X-ray and the Dental Sections were opened in the General 
Hospital. An Ambulance Class was started at HafipSd 
in 1091 M. E. (1915-16). In 1092 M. E. the Hospital for 
Women was removed to the new building constructed at 
Thyksd. In 1095 M.E. two officers were deputed to England 
to specialise in diseases of the eye and the year. 

A Bacteriologist was appointed during the year 1095 
M.E. (1919-20), who started work the next year after receiv- 
ing training at Kasauli and the Madras Medical College. 
A research laboratory was opened with a Special Officer to 
investigate the diseases peculiar to Travancore. The special 
Investigation Officer appointed in 1097 M. E. studied and 
classified the mosquitoes found in the various parts of 
Trivandrum town as also the extent of infection due to 
filaria producing elephantiasis and allied diseases. 

He also conducted investigations on the hook-worm 
disease in Trivandrum town. During the next year he 
conducted investigations in chronic bowell complaints in 
the Central Prison, Trivandrum, in Malaria at Padmanabha- 
purarn and its neighbourhood and in the Per iyar Valley, and 
in elephantiasis in ShCi-thala. Anti-rabic treatment was 
undertaken by the Bacteriologist in 1 .99 M.E. (1923-24). 
The work in the Bacteriological and Pathological Laboi'atory 
during 193 .-35 was chiefly confined to bacteriological and 
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pathological examinations for diagnosis and the preparation 
of stock and auto-vaccines and solutions of drugs for treat- 
ment of human cases. 

From the 29th Vrischigam 1101 M. E. (1926) the office 
of the Durbar Physician was held in abeyance and the 
department was placed, as an experimental measure, under 
a Board termed “the Administrative Board, Medical Servi- 
ces”. The Board was composed of three members, viz., (a) 
an Inspecting Medical Officer, (b) the Senior Surgeon, 
Women’s Medical Service and (c) a non-official member 
belonging to the medical profession. The Office of the Board 
was placed in the charge of a whole-time Secretary who was 
not a medical man. 

The long established policy of the Government has 
been to see that proper medical aid was placed within the 
reach of all classes of people. Accordingly, free medical 
service and a free supply of medicines are placed at the 
public disposal in all medical institutions maintained by 
Government, and to supplement the activities of the govern- 
mental agency in this direction, a regular system of medical 
grant-in-aid is also in force. 

In 1887 His late Highness Sri Mnlam ThifunSl 
Maharaja commanded that a sum of Rs. 50,000 be allotted 
for the establishment of a school at Quilon 

Midwifery Ulass. 

for the training of women as midwives and 
sick nurses, as a memorial of the 50th Anniversary of the 
reign Queen-Empress Victoria. It was named “the Vict- 
oria Jubilee Medical School”. A course of training in 
midwifery and nursing for two years is given to the pupil 
midwives, on the termination of which they are examined 
and given certifi ates by the department. 

The necessity for antenatal care and prevention of 
infantile mortality engaged the serious attention of the 
Medical Board. Midwives in the various hospitals and 
dispensaries were instructed to do more health and welfare 
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work by house to house visiting and by giving advice to 
expectant mothers and tending new-born children. 


Efficient nursing had been introduced in the State 
hospitals by the employment of eight European Roman 
. Catholic Sisters of the Holy Cross. The 

* ® good work done by these sisters resulted in 
the gradual increase in their numerical strength. At the 
end of the year 1927 there were 24 European Sisters working 
in five of the State hospitals. With a view to meet the 
increasing demand for nurses, classes for training them 
were opened in the Women and Children’s Hospital, Tri- 
vandrum. A number of pupil nurses were trained in this 
hospital. They are all now employed in the several hospitals 
of the State. A scheme is now under consideration of 
Government for the improvement of the indigenous nursing 
system. 

In view of the large increase in the number of lepers 
in central Travancore, the need for the adoption of effective 
measures to detect early cases and register suitable treat- 
ment was keenly felt. Injection treatment was accordingly 
introduced in three centres in Central Travancore, viz., 
Kayankulam, Kafunagapally and Chavara. 


The question of opening a Sanatorium for tuberculosis 
also engaged the attention of the Government. The invosti- 

Radiological Institute ^lade during the year by Dr. 

and Tuberouiosifl Kendrick of the Rockefeller Foundation 
Hospital. disclosed the extensive range this disease 
had affected and the urgent need for an intensive 
campaign to eradicate it. The medical officers of all in- 
stitutions were accordingly directed to give hookworm 
treatment in all suspected cases. The department also 
realised the necessity to educate the people in preventive 
methods, and the work was entrusted to the Public Health 
Department, 
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Provision was made for suitable dispensary treatment 
for tuberculosis being given in N Sigercbil, Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Alleppey and KOttayam. The Government of India have 
approved of the suggestion of the Travancore Government 
for the utilisation of the returnable portion of His Majesty 
the King Emperor’s Silver Jubilee fund for the establish- 
ment of a Radium and Radiological Institute at the General 
Hospital, Trivandrum, and for the construction of a Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, at JSfagercoil. Plans and estimates are 
being prepared for a Tuberculosis Hospital at Nagercoil. 
A Radiological Block will bo put up on modern lines soon. 

In 1104 M. E. (1928-29) the Indian Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association sent Dr. Santra 
and four medical men to Travancore to conduct a leprosy 
survey and open treatment centres. As a result of the 
survey it was found that the disease was more prevalent 
in the coastal regions. Injection treatment for lepers was 
given in Chavara, KafunSgapally and KSyankulam. 

The following accounts of the Leper Colony, Kurana^ 
and the Hospital for Mental Diseases, Trivandrum, have 
been furnished by the Surgeon General of the State;— 

The Hospital for lepers was at Trivandrum for over 
50 years. It became necessary to enlarge the institution 
on more modern lines, and as it was 
Leper Colony, thought inadvisable to have such an 
institution within the rapidly growing 
capital of the State, it was proposed to remove it to 
some place in Central Travancore. Nuranad was chosen 
as the site for the Leper Colony and in August 1934 
the patients were moved to temporary sheds in the new 
place. 

The construction of permanent buildings for the 
colony on an area, about 140 acres in extent, was soon 
started and the work has been nearly completed at a cost 
of about lakhs of rupees. 
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The Colony consists of forty general wards of 12 beds 
each, 30 for males and 10 for females. Two observation 
wards where those patients who, as a result of treatment, 
become symptom-free will be accommodated away from 
the rest and be observed for a sufficient time before being 
finally discharged as cured, form a necessary addition not 
found in many other colonies. There is a jail ward with 
10 rooms for criminal lepers. The wards mentioned above 
altogether provide for more than 500 beds. 

The medical administration block is the most impor- 
tant building in the Colony. Consultations, injection, 
operations, laboratory work, and dispensing of medicines 
will be done there. To accommodate patients who are 
badly ill and require constant attention, there is a hospital 
block of 36 beds near the above building. 

Places for religious worship are provided separately 
for Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian patients. A spacious 
Assembly Hall houses the children’s school and the 
reading room and library, and, whenever needed, this hall 
will be used to hold meetings, dramas and other entertain- 
ments. A weaving shed for making mundus and jamkals 
for the use of the inmates and a dhoby-khana will provide 
work for a number of patients. Other buildings on the 
patients’ side of the Colony are a small shop which will 
be run by the patients, a fuel store and a distribution shed 
where daily provisions will be distributed. 

In the “healthy area’’ of the Colony are quarters 
for the medical officers, nursing sisters and other staff, the 
office electric power house, water supply tank, pump house 
and provision contractor’s store. The Colony is electrically 
lighted and supplied with filtered pipe water. 

Sanitary arrangements include number of water 
closets with flushing arrangements and with a septic tank 
for each. There are two incinerators for the disposal of 
used dressings and other refuse. Dead bodies of lepers are 
burnt and a cremation shed with tall chimneys ensures th^. 
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proper disposal of corpses and prevention of nuisance from 
effluvia. 

To divert their minds from brooding over their 
disease, to keep up their spirits, and to give them the 
necessary physical exercise, the patients are made to engage 
themselves in various occupations and pastimes. Besides 
weaving and washing clothes, the patients are to cook 
their own food and to engage themselves in vegetable gar- 
dening, shoe-making and so on. There are two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, under leper teachers. 
There is a reading room where most of the Malayslam 
newspapers are available (gratefully received from the res- 
pective editors) and a library. The patients are encouraged 
to make full use of these. 

Among out-door games are foot-ball and volley ball 
for males. Women also play volley ball but especially 
enjoy community singing, Kolattam and other dances. The 
patients have already enacted two dramas with creditable 
skill. The men are preparing another drama and the women 
a farce. Such activities occupy and entertain them for 
weeks together. 

There has been a daily average strength of 293 indoor 
patients during the year. 

A clinic for the treatment of out-door leprosy cases 
was started three years ago. It has developed into an 
important part of the institution and has now 1,320 patients 
on the roll. Of these an average of about 400 attend on 
each treatment day. 

The routine anti-leprosy treatment given consists of 
subcutaneous or intra-muscular injections of Hydnocreol 
and counter irritation by painting leprous patches with 
trichloracetic acid solution. Suitable cases are given 
intradermal injections of Ethyl Estors of Hydnocarpus oil. 
The various septic conditions and other complications 
incidental to leprosy as also other ordinary ailments receive 
ajppEopriate treatmeat* ; . , v . . . . 
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A total of 21,920 injections of Hydnocarpus deriva- 
tives have been given and 402 minor operations done on 
the lepers during the first year. Almost all patients 
improve with the injection, although it is a long slow job 
to completely eradicate the disease, especially in the case 
of in-door patients. These latter are most of them very 
advanced cases admitted with a view to their segregation 
and prevention of spread of disease among the healthy 
public. The out-door patients, on the other hand, are 
many of them earlier cases of leprosy. Thus, while 14 of 
the in-patients have been discharged cured during the year, 
97 of the out-door patients have been so discharged. Those 
come for examination once in a month or two. In 21 of 
them, however, this disease recurred and treatment had to 
be resumed. 

It cost Government Rs. 16,000 for the construction of 
the temporary buildings and Rs. 3,32,000 for the payment of 
Colony works including land acquisition charges. The aver- 
age cost of dieting one patient during the first year came to 
Rs. 41 and, taking all contingent charges together, the 
average cost of maintenance works up to Rs. 54 per mensem.^ 

As early as 1869 A. D., the want of separate accom- 
modation for the treatment of insane patients was keenly 
felt and a building near the Civil Hospital, 
HtnurDiseise”'^ Trivandrum, (now General Hospital) was 
purchased for the purpose. The same 
building is now used as the Mint, The building was fitted 
up to serve as a temporary Lunatic Asylum. A separate 
asylum was opened for the female lunatics between 1878 
and 1879. Between 1903 and 1904 the work of the commo- 
dious building at Oiampara, outside the limits of the capital, 
intended to be the Lunatic Asylum, was completed and the 
lunatics were removed to the same. 

1 This doea not include the coat of medicine and equipment of bedding and 
clothing, stationery and salary of staff except that of the contingent staff, 
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The same Lunatic Asylum was changed into “The 
Hospital for Mental Diseases” during the year 1921. 
This change is significant since the idea of this insti- 
tution as an asylum for patients from the adverse re- 
actions of the world has been changed to that of a hospital 
for patients with recognisable disease fornis which can be 
treated successfully or whose conditions may be amelior- 
ated. They may be made to feel more at home in a world 
of their own with the adverse factors removed. This idea 
will evidently cause an unconscious influence on the public 
mind, since a brighter outlook on the fate of the mental 
patients is foreshadowed by the change in name. A feeling 
of helplessness is induced by the fatal view that the origin 
of mental diseases is dependent on the visitation of the 
gods on some unfortunate section of humanity, or on some 
karma. 

At present the general outlook of the staff in treating 
mental patients has changed and sympathetic approach and 
systematic treatment have been introduced. The medical 
officer is assisted by a consultant staff consisting of a 
Gynaecologist, an Ophthalmologist, an E. N. T. Specialist 
and a Dentist. The establishment also contains a Matron, 
a Steward, a Weaving Instructor, a Compounder, a Head 
Warder and an Assistant Warder. 

1. The staff has special instructions to treat the 

. , patients with kindness and sympathy. 

^hrinternallltfe.^ They have instructions to tactfully coax 
them to do the work allotted to them. 

2. The buildings were made convenient to the 
patients with the object of giving them the idea that they 
are patients and not peculiar people. 

3. Amusements. Games; — Football, Volley ball. 

Music. A gramophone has been bought for the use 

in the institution. 

Books, etc., -'^newspapers and books are supplied* 
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Provision is also made for the teaching of gardening, 
weaving of towels, jamakals, grass-mats etc., and the manu- 
facture of coir ropes. The reports show that these oppor- 
tunities are being more and more appreciated as years go 
on. The inmates are showing interest in doing the allotted 
kind of work such as the levelling and repairing of play 
grounds. One of the patients has been able to conduct a 
drill class. A brief summary of the diseases for which 


patients were treated in the institution is given below 

• 

Name of disease 

1109 

1110 

nil 

1112 

Affective reaction types 

58 

54 

49 

51 

Schizophrenic reaction types ... 

72 

72 

72 

77 

Paranoia and paranoid 

reaction types ... 

10 

13 

13 

11 

Organic reaction types 

3 

6 

5 

4 

Toxic psychosis 

31 

41 

37 

49 

Epilepsy etc. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Psychoneurosis 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Mental defects 

7 

7 

6 

10 

Sex perversions 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

Under observation ... 

4 

9 

16 

12 

2'olal 

191 

207 

204 

221 

Men 

136 

147 

152 

166 

Women 

55 

60 

52 

55 
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The premier medical institution in the State is the 
General Hospital, Trivandrum. Among the members of the 
staff are physicians and surgeons of acknowledged reput- 
ation. The number of patients is steadily increasing and 
the Government is spending large sums for the proper 
maintenance of the hospital and for its steady and ordered 
improvement. In 1114 M. E. 10,913 operations wei’e per- 
formed of which 2,458 were major, and 8,455 minor oper- 
ations. The percentage of mortality among operated cases 
was 0-7 percent. The X-ray and Electro-Therapeutic section, 
the Ear-Nose and Throat section and the Dental section 
are doing very good work. Radium treatment was started 
in 1114. Visitors from outside Travancore including 
experts have highly commended the institution. Viceroys 
and governors have also added their meed of praise. 

The Ophthalmic Hospital, Trivandrum, is also giving a 
good account of itself. The number of patients treated 
there is increasing steadily. Surgical operations are being 
successfully i erformed in increasing numbers. 

The Women and Children’s Hospital, Trivandrum, 
is also a very popular institution. VaidyamsihrahiJalu 
Mrs. M. Poonen Lukkose who was in charge of the hospital 
for many years is a Travancorean educated in Great Britain. 
For several years the hospital has been under the charge of 
women doctors. Speaking of that hospital Lady Willingdon 
wrote in 1920 that it is “quite the nicest (hospital) for women 
and children I have seen.” Lady Dorothy Irwin was enor- 
moifsly impressed with the excellent buildings, the happy 
looks of the patients and the great atmosphere of efficiency 
and kindness which pervaded the whole institution. Again 
in 1933, Lady Willingdon repeated her praises and congratu- 
lated the officer in charge and the staff, the Swiss Sisterhood 
and the State of Travancore on the way in which the 
hospital was functioning. 

The Victoria Hospital, Quilon, is another institution 
for women and children. In the old days women of 





Women and Children's Hospital Trivandrum. 
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respectable position considered it beneath their dignity to 
go to hospitals for confinement and treatment of diseases. 
But with the advent of women doctors with high quali- 
fications, women show an increasing readiness to be treated 
in' the hospitals as in-patients. Travancore is the first 
among the states and provinces in India to appoint a lady 
as surgeon-general, perhaps, the only one. 

There are several aided hospitals and dispensaries 
which are functioning with especial efficiency. Of these the 
L. M. S. Hospital at Neyjtir and the Salvation Army 
Hospital, Put'heri, Nagercoil, are the foremost. The Neyyar 
hospital has for many years been maintaining reputation 
throughout Travancore and in other parts of South India, a 
reputation which is associated with the surgical skill of 
successive members of the staff. The Salvation Army 
Hospital also possesses great reputation and popularity. 
The private dispensaries which do not receive grant-in-aid 
are also increasing in different parts of the State. Practi- 
cally there ai’e few villages which do not command reason- 
able access to an allopaihic dispensary as well as an Syur- 
vadic Vaidyassla. 

Travancore compares very favourably with any other 
State or province in the matter of medical treatment. 
Chemists and druggists’ shops are multiplying in all 
convenient places. The medical staff in Travancore is 
efficient, the members being composed of graduates from 
Indian and European universities. The number of surgery 
cases is steadily increasing and the balance of success is 
favourable. 

The Travancore University has not yet provided 
for a degree or for a diploma course in medicine. Some 
facility for admission, however, is given 
Madras Medical to Travancore students in the Medical 
College College in Madras. Seats are being 
reserved annually in that institution for Travancore stud- 
ents on a contribution of B. Rs* 1,000 per student par 
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annum. The first batch of students was selected and sent 
to the college in July 1932. The practice once in vogue 
of granting stipends to students for their study in the 
medical colleges and schools is now discontinued. 

An attempt is being made to manufacture certain 
medicines in the State itself. Sometime back a factory was 
opened in the general medical stores for the preparation 
of certain tinctures. It has since been handed over to tiie 
Travancore Sugars and ( hemicals Ltd. under the manage- 
ment of Parry & Co. 


The scheme for the entertainment of honorary 
house surgeons and physicians was tentatively tried in 
the General Hospital, Trivandrum, in the year 1110 M. E. 

with four such men. The scheme has since 
been extended to some of the important 
hospitals in moffussil stations as well, 
as it was found beneficial to the public in general. The 
appointment of the honorary medical officers has strength- 
ened the staff of the Department and afforded greater 
facilities to qualified young men and women to acquire 
experience in the practice of their profession. 

In 1111 M.E. (1935-1936 A. D.) a separate self-contained 
cadre was created for the specialists in the Medical De- 
partment, consisting of one surgeon, one deputy surgeon 
and seven assistant surgeons, and the posts of one surgeon, 
one deputy surgeon and six assistant surgeons in the 
general cadre were simultaneously abolished. The perman- 
ent professional staff of the Medical Department in 1114 
M. E., consisted of one surgeon-general, 5 surgeons, 17 
deputy surgeons, 45 assistant surgeons, 86 sub-assistant 
surgeons and 7 temporary sub-assistant surgeons. Of the 
male medical officers 19 had European qualifications and the 
rest possessed Indian university degrees or diplomas. There 
were also 21 ladies, 4 with European qualifications, 1 with 
American degree, and 16 with Indian university degrees or 
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diplomas. The efficiency of the medical staff and the free 
treatment in hospitals and dispensaries attract large num- 
bers of people for treatment. Their number is constantly 
on the increase. The Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments closely co-operate in giving timely medical aid and 
affording relief to the sufferers as well as controlling the 
epidemics. 


First-aid classes 


In 1112 M. E. Government sanctioned the opening 
of the first-aid classes at the General 
Hospital, and at the district hospitals at 
Nagercoil, Msvglikkara, Kotlayam, Alleppey and Quilon 
for the training of police officers of and above the rank of 
head constables. They are being trained under the 
supervision of the medical officers in charge of these 
institutions. 


The number of government institutions where 
free medical relief is afforded to the public in 1114 was 
87, 32 hospitals and 55 dispensaries. The 
in^rtutions number of private institutions receiving 
grant-in-aid was 21. The policy of Gov- 
ernment is to increase the number of dispensaries so that 
they may be within reach of people in all parts of the State. 
At the same time the important hospitals are being kept 
up-to-date in medical and surgical treatment. 


The following figures speak for themselves : 
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Statement showing medical relief afforded in the State 


J. Govonment Allopathic tnstihdions 


Year 

No. of 

inicif.i fiifinn cj 

No. of patients treated 



Out-patients 

In-patients 

Total 

1110 

85 

19,70,758 

56,957 

20,27,715 

nil 

85 

21,20,748 

64,530 

21,85,278 

1112 

86 

21,59,209 

1 

65,017 

22,24,226 

1113 

87 

23,90,584 

73,367 

24,63,951 

1114 

87 

... 

... 

... 


2. Granl’in-aid Allopathic institutions 


I No of patients treated 

institutions ^ — — 

I Out-patients In-patients Total 

1110 20 2.12,664 13,114 2,25,778 

1111 21 1,99,716 11,885 2,11,601 

1112 21 1,93,464 11,985 2,05,449 

1113 I 21 2,19,186 13,734 2,32,920 
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3. Grand total of all institutions 


No. of 


No. of patients treated 


Year 

institutions 

Out-patients 

In-patients 

Total 

mot 

105 

21,83,422 

70,071 

22,53,493 

1111 

106 

23,20,464 

76,415 

23,96,879 

1112 

107 

23,52,673 

77,002 

24,29,675 

1113 

108 

26,09,770 

87,101 

26,96,871 

1114 

108 

26,49,798 

o' 

o 

27,40,277 


Expenditure of the Medical Department 


{Excludinf/ the pay of medical oijicers and staff) 


Year 


Es. 


1105 

1106 

1107 

1108 

1109 

1110 
1111 
1112 

1113 

1114 


4,41,674 

4,81,378 

4,03,732 

3,40,475 

4,46,961 

3,56.272 

4,56,734 

4,05,822 

6,23,586 

4,95,458 


t In 1099, the last year of H. H. Sri MQlam Thi.^^uo6j’s reign, the number 
of Government institutions was 68 and that of grant>iu-aid 16, 
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Recently the Government have passed certain rules 
prescribing charges for treatment in some of the hospitals, 
the General Hospital, the Women and Children’s Hospital 
at Trivandrum, the Victoria Hospital at Quilon and the 
district hospitals at Quilon, Alleppey and KOltayam. All 
those who earn a monthly income of Rs. 50 and more and 
their dependents and servants are liable to pay. The rates in- 
crease with the income. Payment is prescribed for surgical 
treatment as well. Charges are also imposed for dieting. 
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Ayurveda* 

There are several systems of medical treatment 
prevailing in Travancore as in the rest of India; Allopathy, 
Ayurveda, OhinthSmapii, Homoeopathy, 
General. UnSni systems. Of these the first 

two are the most popular. Homoeopathy is gaining some 
ground. The Chinthamani is followed by some physicians 
in south Travancore and the Unani system by certain 
hakims. But the Ayurvedic system is the most popular. 

The Indian system of Ayurv§dic treatment is very 
ancient and is attributed to the great Rishis of BhSifatha* 
varsha. Like other sciences which grew in this country, 
the science of medical treatment is also believed to have 
had a divine origin. Dhanvanthari is the Hindu Aesculapius 
and few are the physicians who fail to make invocations to 
him and seek his blessing. 

Chafaka and Su^rutha are great names in the history 
of Indian medicine, two very high authorities, the former 
on medicine and the latter on surgery. Charaka is celebrated 
for his exposition of pathology, the classification of diseases 
and the general plan of treatment, while Su^rutha excels in 
anatomical descriptions and the treatment of surgical 
cases. Perhaps the most famous treatise on AshtSnga- 
hrdayam is that of VakbhatSohsrya who lived in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. The work is based on those 
of Chafaka and SuSrutha. The book is divided into six 
sections and treats of hygiene, physiology, anatomy, 
surgery, medicine and obstetrics 

That the distinguished Achafya’s work is the result 
of much thought and research may be easily seen by the 
following precepts inculcated in it. In the first place, in 
order to enjoy fully the period of lifetime that has been 
ordained to us by the Creator we should, he says, possess a 
deep regard and admiration for the rules of the Ayurvida. 
Secondly, we should remember that we contract diseases 
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only as a result of the sins committed by us in this as well 
as in a former birth and that these can be averted only by 
not committing by word, thought or deed the ten sins 
beginning with the slaughter of animals. Thirdly, we must 
be fully alive to the principle that prevention is bettor than 
cure. The necessary precepts in that direction are clearly 
laid down in the work. Fourthly, the work deals in 12 
chapters with the most valued of man’s organs, the eye and 
the various diseases it is subject to, and the methods of 
treatment thereof. Fifthly, it treats elaborately of the 
various symptoms that are the sure fore-runners of death 
and explains the possibility of predicting a man’s death 
from twelve hours to about a year before its occurrence. 
Sixthly, the book treats at full length of the different 
varieties of diseases, e. g., eighty varieties are described of 
rheumatic affections {Vdthardga), forty of urinary affections 
{Prameha), etc. Seventhly, it also brings to light the various 
medicines and devices for temporarily averting old age and 
death. Several means are described of effectively protrac- 
ting life and youth and improving the procreative power. 
Eighthly, the work deals with subjects like Law, Ethics, 
Astrology, Prognostication, Sorcery, Phrenology, Toxicology 
and others and shows the relation each of these bears to the 
soidnoe of medicine. Ninthly and lastly, all the various 
blanches of the medical science are brought together and 
the whole is recapitulated in an elegant and intelligible 
manner. Thus, it must be asserted that in comprehen- 
siveness of details and in the efficacy of the ingredients 
prescribed in the recipes, this ancient medical system stands 
unrivalled. 

The system comprises medicine and surgery. But it 
is only very rarely that the practitioners of this system of 
medicine conduct surgical operations. Every village had 
its Vaidyan long before the allopathic or any other system 
of medicine came into vogue. Long habit, favourable 
oxporience, cheapness of the treatment and the proved 
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efficacy of Syurvedio medicines have served to retain the 
hold which the system had in spite of competition from others. 

In 1051 M.E. aSirkarXyurveda Vaidyan was appoint- 
ed at Trivandrum. From this date the State began to 
participate in the work of revising and 
Beginnings. encouraging Syurveda. In 1065 M. E., 

Government opened an Ayurveda Patha^Sla at Trivan- 
drum. The course of instruction which was prescribed 
in 1065 M. E., extended to four years at the end of 
which the students appeared for an examination known 
as the “ Vaidya Test.” A system of grant-in-aid to qualified 
Vaidyans was sanctioned in 1071 M. E. A Board was con- 
stituted with two members to advise Government in regard 
to applications for grant-in-aid. In 1083 M.E. a Superintend- 
ent was appointed, under whose supervision the PathafeSla 
and the grant-in-aid Vaidya^alas were placed. In 1092 M.E. 
the course of instruction was raised to five years and two 
public examinations superseding the “Vaidya Test’* were 
instituted. These two examinations were known as the 
“Lower and the Higher Medical Certificate Examinations,” 
the former being held at the end of the fourth year and the 
latter at the end of the fifth year. The year 1093 M.E. wit- 
nessed a number of remarkable changes in the history of the 
institution. A Director was appointed for the Ayurvsda De- 
partment with full powers cf administration. The term 
“Native VaidyaiSlas” by which the indigenous medical in- 
stitutions under the control of the department were known 
was changed into “Ayurveda Vaidya^alas” and the “Super- 
intendent of Native Vaidya^Sla” was designated “Director of 
Ayurveda.” 

The main features of the re-organisation effected in 
1033 M, E. were: — 

1. The revision of the curricula of studies in the 
Ayurveda Psthaisla on an up-to-date and scientific basis to 
suit modern requirements; 
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2. The enlargement of the Library attached to the 
Pstha^ala; 

3. The increase of stipends from 25 to 40; 

4. The appointment of a L^turer in Modern Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene in the Ayurveda PathasSla; 

5. The establishment of an Syurveda Hospital and 
Dispensary; 

6. The establishment of ji Botanical Garden; 

7. The opening of an Ayurveda Pharmacy for the 
supply of medicines to the Ayurveda Hospital and 
Dispensary. 

In 1096 M. -E. the status of the Patha&ala was raised 
to that of a College. In the same year a temporary Vaidya 
Pandit was appointed and put in charge of the publication 
of ancient Ayurveda manuscripts. In order to assist the 
Director in inspection work an Inspector of Vaidya^alas was 
appointed. In the Ayurvgda College the Lower and the 
Higher Medical Certificate Examinations were done away 
with and diplomas, viz., the “Vaidya Sastri” and the 
“Vaidya Kalanidhi’’ were substituted. Besides these, there 
is the Ayurvgda Acharya title for which a Vaidya KalSnidhi 
diploma holder may be admitted, two years after passing the 
latter. The Ayurveda Achafya is the highest title conferred 
by the State for proficiency in the indigenous system of 
medicine. Further, on candidates seeking proficiency in the 
art of poison treatment the title known as “Visha Vaidya 
VHSfada” is conferred when they pass a public examina- 
tion known by the same name. 

On the retirement of Kolat'hgfi Sankara Menon, the 
first Director of Ayurvgda, the post was held in abeyance 
for a long time. The department was divided into two 
divisions, one under the independent charge of the Principal 
of the Ayurvgda College and the other under the Inspecting 
Officer. The Sirkar and Aided Ayurvgda educational insti- 
tutions, the publication of rare Ayurvgda manuscripts, the 
Sirkar Ayurveda Pharmacy, the Selling Deparlpjent and 
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the Botanical Gardens were placed under the control of the 
Principal of the Syurveda College. All the grant-in-aid and 
other recognised institutions were placed under the control 
of the Inspector of Ayurveda. Each of the officers was 
invested with the powers formerly possessed by the Director 
in respect of the institutions under him. 


The Trivandrum Ayurvgda College is the only insti- 
tution of its kind in Ksf ala. The students of the first three 
classes enjoy the privilege of free instruc- 

Educational - tion, while a fee of Rs. 30 per annum is 
lastitutioni. 

levied in the fourth and fifth classes. Forty 
annual scholarships are distributed among the five classes, 
each class getting eight scholarships. There are also two 
Shashtyabdapurthi scholarships intended for those who pass 
first in the “Vaidya ^astri” and the “Vaidya Kalan\dhi” 
examinations every year. 

The internal affairs of the college are administered by 
an executive of the College Council with the Principal as 
chairman. 

There are five Ayurveda high schools at Quilon, Chan- 
gankulangara, Ayfur, Ettumanar and Sadanandapuf am. The 
first four are in receipt of a grant of Rs.30 each per mensem. 
All these schools serve as feeders to the College at the 
capital and are under the supervisions and administrative 
control of the Principal of the College. 

The Agasthya school of the Siddha system is also 
becoming popular. The Ayurveda < ollege does not give 
instruction in the Siddha system. 


At the instance of Dr. K. Sankara Menon, Govern- 
ment ordered Ayurveda manuscripts being collected, 
examined and published at government 
expense. A Vaidya Pandit was accord- 
ingly appointed for the purpose and the 
work was started under the supervision of the Curator 
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for the publication of Sanskrit manuscripts. But as the 
Xyurveda publications had to be supervised by one 
learned in medicine, the work was placed under the 
control of the Director of Ayurveda in 1924 with a V aidya 
Pandit to assist him. With the formation of a department 
for the publication of Oriental manuscripts the publication 
of Ayurveda manuscripts was again transferred to the 
office of the Curator in charge of the Publication Depart- 
ment. The publication section under the department is 
doing very useful work for the advancement of Ayurveda. 

This institution was opened in 1094 M. E., the year 
which saw the formation of a separate Ayurveda Depart- 
ment. It was started as an appendage to 
Ayurveda College and not as a treat- 
ment centre with facilities for the accom- 
modation of patients. By 1071 M. E. (1895) a regular system 
of medical grants to hospitals, dispensaries and VaidyafiSlas 
was sanctioned and the Vaidya^alas were placed under a 
Committee of two leading native physicians appointed by 
Government. In 1072 M. E. the number of VaidyaiSlas was 
raised to 28. At present there are 150 grant-in-aid Vaidya- 
iSlas and 3 grant-in-aid Ayurveda hospitals in the State. 

Facilities are provided for treatment by massage, 
which is a peculiar feature of this institution. There is pro- 
vision made in the hospital for ThakradhSfa, Kannirdhara 
Vasthi, Pilichil. Njavafakili and Thifumal, the special 
methods of treatment are also in vogue. The marma ward is 
rendering useful medical service in all cases of fractures. 
There is a great deal to be done in improving the scope and 
amenities of this institution. The three grant-in-aid hospit- 
als in the State are also treating an enormous number of 
patients, and proposals for opening additional hospitals in the, 
moffussil are under consideration. 

The pharmacy is a useful institu tion where medi- 
cines are prepared for the practical training of the pupils 
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undergoing instruction in the Pstha&ala as well as for the 
patients resorting to the hospital and pharmacy for treat- 
ment. The students of the college are 
* allowed batch by batch to undergo train- 
ing in the pharmacy in the identification 
of drugs and preparation of medicines of all sorts. In 1094 
M. E., Government sanctioned the manufacture and sale of 
medicines to the public. They were at first sold to the 
public at cost price. But later on Government resolved upon 
fixing a profit of 5 per cent, on the cost of the medicines 
sold to the public. The rate of profit was raised and fixed 
at 10 per cent, in 1096 M. E. But early in the year 1924 
Government expressed the desirability of stopping the sale 
of medicines to the public and confining the supply of 
medicines to the hospital alone. Orders were issued ac- 
cordingly and the scope of the pharmacy was restricted to 
the preparation of medicines required for the Ayurveda 
Hospital alone. In 1934 Government again sanctioned the 
opening of a selling section in the Ayurveda Pharmacy 
temporarily as an experimental measure. 

The Garden was opened in 1918 at Mudavankunnu. 
But was abandoned later on. As a medicinal herbarium 
was, however, essential to the students in 
their study of materia medico, which 
involved the study of living plants and 
roots, in 1935 Government sanctioned the cultivation of 
medicinal plants in the vacant area in the Veli Pulayanar 
Eotta reserve. The Garden comprises 150 acres of land. 
About 150 medicinal herbs have been planted there. Pro- 
posals are being made to collect rare plants from several 
places. 
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Homoeopathy. 

Homoeopathy is a system of treating diseases, first 
promulgated by Samuel Hahneman of Leipzio in 1796. 
The “Organ of Medicine*’ which he published in 1810 
contains a full exposition of his system, perfected after 
many years of careful observation and experiment. It is 
based upon the observation as old as Hippocrates that 
a drug which on the healthy will cause a certain array of 
symptoms. Thus, Hippocrates observed that Veratrum, 
which is capable of causing a series of symptoms resembling 
cholera, cured that disease. Again, amongst the well-known 
poisonous effects of Belladonna are sore throat and a red 
rash all over the skin, and it is claimed that Belladonna is 
a specific for Scarlatina which is accompanied by a similar 
sore throat and red rash; and Quinine, w^hich produces on 
the healthy, symptoms resembling an attack of ague will, 
as is well known, cure the ague. From these and numerous 
analogous observations, Hahneman inferred that the treat- 
ment of likes by likes was the long-sought-for true rule for 
medical treatment of disease. Further, it was found that 
the sentiments of the parts of the organism affected by 
disease were so much increased that the Homoeopathic 
medicine which acts on the same parts had to be given in 
dozes much smaller than those generally employed in order 
to avoid a primary aggravation of the original disease. 
Homoeopathy has had a powerful influence on the general 
practice of the medical profession during the present 
century, and in recent years the method of studying the 
action of drugs, • originally suggested and carried out by 
Hahneman, has been adopted to a very large extent. It 
claims to be a system of medicine that approaches the 
exactness of science and its advantages are universal 
applicability, shorter duration of diseases, greater chance 
of cure, pleasantness to take, absolute freedom from 
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of being poisoned, cheapness, and compactness. A small 
Homoeopathic medicine chest with a guide will be of great 
service in the treatment of ordinary diseases. 

Homoeopathy was first introduced in Trivandrum 
in 1082 M. E. by Dr. M. N. Pillai. Not less than 200 
men are now practising Homoeopathy at different centres 
in Travancore. In 1928 a resolution was introduced in 
the Travancore Legislative Council by Dr. M. N. Pillai 
for the recognition of Homoeopathy and was carried with 
the support of the non-official members of the council. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT. 

Local Self Government in Travancore is chiefly con- 
ducted through the agencies of several Municipalities 
created under the provisions of the Travancore Municipal 
Regulation of 109.5 M. E. The administration of these 
bodies is vested in the respective councils all presided over 
by non-official elected chairmen, except in the case of 
Trivandrum where the President is a whole time salaried 
official nominated by Government. 

The earliest legislation in regard to the matter 
was Regulation II of 1069 M. E. Prior to that, a set 
of rules passed in 1053 M. E. governed the conservancy 
and other matters connected with the improvements of 
towns. The rules applied to the town of Trivandrum and 
regulated only certain matters relating to conservancy. 
They had not the force of law and were not comprehensive 
enough to meet the growing need of the capital or of the 
important moffussil towns. The conservancy establishments 
were without proper control and efficient supervision and 
the whole staff fell far short of the requirements of a 
struggling town like Trivandrum which embraced an area 
of about ten square miles. Dewan Ramiengar thus des- 
cribed the sanitary condition of the town in 1056 M. E.: — 
“There can be no doubt that the capital of Travancore in 
respect of sanitation compares most unfavourably with 
similar towns in the Madras Presidency, but the progress 
made in the latter in this respect is due entirely to the 
action of the Municipal bodies which have been called into 
existence within the last few years and which provide 
themselves with funds requisite for the local improvements 
from rates and taxes locally raised..., A Government conser- 
vancy establishment exists indeed for the sanitation of the 
town, but it is too small, too ill-paid and too inefficient to 
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be able to cope effectually with the evil. A very cursory 
inspection of the town is sufficient to show how much must 
be done if the nuisances which now abound in every 
direction are to be removed and the general health of the 
urban population is to be improved. The vital statistics of 
Trivandrum show a mortality of nearly 17 per mi lie of the 
population for 10.54 M. E. 

“The situation of the town and the thick vegetation 
by which it is surrounded on all .sides shut it out, on the 
one hand, from the sea breeze, while the filth and dirt 
which are allowed to fester in their midst expose the 
inhabitants, on the other, to noxious exhalations and place 
their lives in jeopardy as an epidemi(' may break out at any 
time and become difficult to arrest.” 

These adverse circumstances necessitated immediate 
remedies and accordingly Government appointed a com- 
mittee with surgeon Major J. Houston, Durbar Physician, 
as President and the Chief Engineer, the Division Peishkar 
and a- retired Judge of the Sadr. Court as members, to 
report on the exact nature of the sanitation of the capital 
and suggest the necessary measures of improvement. Their 
recommendations were accepted by Government and the 
Conservancy Department was recognised. 

Till 1069 M. E. (1893) the Conservancy establish- 
ment of the capital was under a Sanitary Committee 
appointed a few years previously. In that year the Town 
Improvement and Conservancy Regulation of 1069 M.E. were 
enacted to provide for the conservancy and improvement of 
towns and create Town Improvement Committees and town 
funds. The conservancy establishment of the capital was 
handed over to a Town Improvement Committee newly 
constituted. Several sub-committees were also appointed 
by the Town Improvement Committee to report on various 
matters of importance, such as private scavenging, slaughter- 
houses, bathing ghats, street lamps, public latrines etc.. 
Committees were also appointed et N$gerc5il, Quilon, 
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Alleppey and K5ttayara. The number of members of the 
committees varied from five to nine with a permanent 
official majority. But the powers of the committee were 
limited and their duties confined to the supervision of 
sanitary arrangements. The committees had no power of 
taxation. In 1070 M. E. a Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery and in Sanitary Science was appointed Sanitary 
Inspector for Trivandrum. He was also made the Health 
Officer to advise the committee on sanitary matters. 

Notices were issued to the owners of the thatched 
buildings in the town to have their roofs renewed with non- 
inflammable material. Many new public wells were sunk 
and existing ones repaired. The provision of public latrines 
and street lights, the conversion of a few lanes into roads 
and the erection of a watch-shed at Valiathuray with a 
small staff to see to the proper interment of dead bodies 
were some of the other measures of improvement under- 
taken during the year. 

The Connemara Market was handed over to the 
Trivandrum Town Improvement Committee in 1070 M. E. 
(1895). In the next year rules were introduced in Tri- 
vandrum and other towns under Town Improvement 
Committees for the regulation of vehicular traffic. With a 
view to prevent the possible importation of plague special 
sanitary arrangements were made in the sea board towns of 
Trivandrum, Quilon and Alleppey in addition to the strict 
enforcement of quarantine at the ports. A contagious 
diseases hospital was sanctioned in 1072 M. E. (1897). 
“The selection of sites for slaughter houses, the provision 
of night-soil carts and applicances, the improvement of 
public wells and tanks, the conversion of certain lanes into 
roads and the gravelling of a few others and the provision 
of new drains and culverts for certain roads were among 
the other works done during the year”. The permanent 
conservancy establishments at Quilon and NagercSil 
were considerably strengthened during 1073 M. E. (1898). 
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The salary of the Sanitary Inspector and Health Officer, 
Trivandrum, was also revised. Increased attention was paid 
during the year to the conservancy of the Coc'har Channel 
and portions of the Kafamana and Killisr rivers. The 
system of private scavenging was increasingly appreciated 
in most of the towns managed by Improvement Committees. 
The limits of the Quilon town enlarged in 1075 M. E. 

The Regulation of 1069 M. E. provided no rules for 
taxation and hence it was superseded by Regulation HI of 
1076 M. E. which authorised local taxation with the previous 
sanction of Government and thereby enabled the committees 
to augment their resources and widen the scope of their 
usefulness. 

For the better maintenance of the Connemara Market 
the power of supervision of the market was handed over to 
the Health Officer in 1078 M, E. up to that year the removal 
of the street rubbish and sweepings was managed by con- 
tractors. As the work done was unsatisfactory, it was taken 
up by the department. In 1079 M. E. the house scavenging 
system was introduced under the Towns Conservancy and 
Improvement Regulation, followed a few years later by the 
scavenging fees system By the year 1085 M. E. house-tax 
began to be levied in all the towns which had Town Impro- 
vement Committees. Regulation V of 1085 M.E. was passed 
introducing a few amendments which conduced to the better 
working of the Regulation. New committees were formed 
at Alwaye, KSyankulam, and Thifuvalla in 1086 M.E. and 
at Vaikom and Shenkotta in 1087 M.E. Increased powers of 
appointment and punishment were conferred on the Presid- 
ents of the committees of Trivandrum, Quilon, NSger- 
c5il, Alleppey and Kottayam. 

In 1087 M. E. the rate payers of the towns of Trivan- 
drum and Kottayam were allowed the privilege of electing 
five non-official members and those of NagercSil, Quilon 
and Alleppey four such members. In the next year the 
towns of Coiachel, Padmanabhapufam, Changana6§afy, 
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Parttr, and Neyyattinkafa were brought under the purview 
of the Town Improvement Regulation and Committees were 
formed in those places. It was the consistent policy of the 
committees ever since their constitution, to take prompt 
preventive measures against the spread of epidemic diseases 
in the localities where they broke out as well as in others 
which were likely to be infected. 

As there was no clear and explicit provision similar 
to those found in British India for the control of the manu- 
facture and sale of aerated water and food stuffs in the 
towns, Regulation II of 1088 was passed investing the 
Presidents of the Town Improvement Committees with 
powers of inspection and control in these matters. Other 
amendments relating to licenses for constructing buildings, 
etc., were also introduced. 

The supervision and control of the cattle pounds 
situated in the different parts of the State were transferred 
to the respective Town Improvement Committees in 1088 
M. E. The responsibility of each committee was made 
complete in regard to plague observations and other plague 
works within their jurisdictions. Four more new commit- 
tees were formed at Kulithura, Mavelikkafa, Hafipad, and 
Attingal in 1089 M. E. thus raising the number of towns 
under the Regulation to 19. The privilege of electing the 
non-official members was extended to all the committees in 
the State and by 1094 M. E. all of them had non-official 
majorities. A further advance was made in the next year 
when non-official presidents were appointed to the commit- 
tees at Alleppey, N5gerc5il, Mavelikkafa, Kottayam, Quilon 
and Par Ur. 

In 1095 M.E. a new regulation was passed on the lines 
of the latest law in force in British India at the time, 
constituting the total areas which had been declared as 
towns by Regulations II of 1069 and III of 1076 into muni- 
cipalities, a revised constitution being sanctioned for each 
of the councils. The maximum official as well as minimum 
S2 
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elected non-official element in the councils were fixed. 
The scope of the municipal activities was enlarged and the 
obligation and discretionary duties of municipal councils 
were defined. The privilege of electing non-official Presid- 
ents was extended to 15 councils. Of the remaining four, 
Mavslikkara and Alwaye had nominated non-official Pre- 
sidents, while Colachel and Trivandrum continued to be 
presided over by officials, the former till 1099 M. E. only; 

To discuss the lines of work according to the Regu- 
lation two municipal conferences were organised in 1096 
M. E., which were attended by the Presidents of all the 
Municipal Councils in the State. The powers of Presidents 
in regard to appointments, etc., were enhanced in 1097 M.E. 
and the pay of the establishments revised in the next year. 
In pursuance of the resolution of the municipal conference 
Government considered the question of the transfer of the 
roads in the municipal towns from P.W.D. to the respective 
municipalities for maintenance and repairs, and as a tenta- 
tive measure the minor roads and streets in the towns of 
Nagercoil and Alleppey were transferred to the council 
concerned for a period of five years. 

The lighting of the streets in the respective towns 
was undertaken by the councils at their own cost except 
in Trivandrum. Thus, besides the main function served by 
the committees, viz., the maintenance and preservation of 
the public health, the Regulation devolved some other 
obligatory functions on the councils, such as lighting, 
maintenance of public streets, -vaccination and registration 
of births and deaths. Educational activities and other duties 
which were calculated to promote the health, comfort and 
convenience of the public were also taken up by some of 
the councils. Some of the municipalities maintain schools 
of their own and give grants to private schools. 

Three of the women trained in mid-wifery and 
nursing at the cost of the Nagercoil Municipality are 
employed as visitors by the council. Syurvedic practitioners 
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within the municipal limits are encouraged by the councils 
by a system of subsidies. The system of the removal of 
nighhsoil by means of motor lorries was introduced in 
certain parts of the Trivandrum Municipality during 
1102 M. E, (1927). Health propaganda work was started 
among the masses in certain centres by means of magic 
lantern lectures. Vaccination was made compulsory at the 
capital. The establishment of markets and car stands 
is, however, the only commercial enterprise so far under- 
taken by municipal councils. 

In 1105 M. E. sanction was accorded for the promi- 
nent roads within the municipal towns of NagercSil and 
Kottayam being provided with electric lights, Trivandrum 
having been already installed. 

Till the end of 1107 M. E. tolls were levied on vehicles 
and animals both by the P. W. D. and by some of the 
municipalities. All the municipal toll gates except those at 
Trivandrum and ShenkStta were abolished from the 1st 
(Ihingam 1108 M. E. and P. W. D. toll gates were established 
instead at suitable places. To compensate for the loss 
sustained by the municipalities the Government grants 
sanctioned were suitably increased. 

At present there are 17 municipalities. The admi- 
nistration of these municipalities is vested in the municipal 
councils constituted under the regulation. Seven of the 
municipal towns are in the Trivandrum division, six in the 
Quilon division and the remaining five in the Ksttayam 
division. The municipal councils are composed of members, 
partly elected by the rate payers and partly nominated by 
Government. Of the latter some are officials and others 
non-officials. The chief executive authority is the Presi- 
dent of the council. All the councils except that of 
Trivandrum have the right of electing their own presidents, 
who may be chosen either from amongst the members or 
from outside. The total strength of all the councils on 
the last day of 1111 M. E, was 306, of whom 191 wero 
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elected members and the rest, including 53 salaried officers, 
were nominated by Government. The area comprised 
within the municipalities was about tO square miles with 
a total population of 300,937 according to the census of 
1931. Excluding government grants the total receipts of 
all the municipalities together, amoimted to Ks. 5,08,056, 
the grants made by Government amounting to Rs, 46,064. 

In many of the sessions of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly demands were made for the creation of local 
boards with a view to foster and develop 
Village Panohayats. self-government even in rural areas. 

“The domain of urban and rural self-government was the 
great training ground from which political progress and a 
sense of responsibility have taken their start and it was 
felt that the time has come to quicken the advance, to 
accelerate the rate of progress and thus to stimulate the 
sense of responsibility in the average citizen and to enlarge 
his experience.” ’ In accordance with this pronouncement 
the Village Panchayat Regulation VII of 1100 was enacted 
for the constitution of Village Panchayats. Village Pan- 
chayats were established at six places, viz., Bhiithappan^y 
NeduraangSd, Pafavur, Samburvadakafa, Ettumanur, and 
Perumpavur in the year 1107 M. E., but they came into 
working order with regular budget estimates only in 
1109 M. E. One more Panchayat was sanctioned for 
Aifar in Thifuvalla taluk. The area comprised by these 
Village Panohayats aggregates to 52-32 square miles, with 
a population of over 69,000. Out of a total of 54 members 
who constitute the boards 36 are elected by the people and 
the rest nominated by government. These Village Pan- 
chayats attend to the sanitation of the towns, the lighting 
of the streets and the improvement of tanks and wells. 


1 R^ulations and Proclamations of Travanoore, Vol. V, p. 1 iQb, 
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DEVASWOM DEPARTMENT. 

Originally the temples in the State were managed by 
a body of persons called urahrs or EaraTckar and in some 
ABsumptionof cases by a Synod of priests. They ad- 
™*templeB by ministered the temples either directly or 
Government. through their delegates Samudayams, 
Manushyams, etc. In course of time these religious 
institutions came to possess immense wealth and their 
managers or trustees enacted rules and laws for their 
administration, often independent of the king. In 987 M.E. 
(1812) the Government, exercising its mHkdima rights, 
assumed the direct management of 348 temples with their 
properties, and their accounts were merged in the state 
accounts. Most of the private devasworas having long 
fallen into mismanagement, the Hindu Religious Endow- 
ment Regulation was passed in 1079 M. E. (1904) empow- 
ering Government to intervene in the affairs of such 
institutions and to assume their management whenever 
necessary. Thus, in course of time, a large number of 
private devaswoms came under the Sirkar. 

The temples were divided into two classes, viz., 
Eluthiihnuvayulla or those which had 

properties, the receipts and expenditure of 
which were incorporated in the State 
accounts and Eluthiihiruvctyilldihd, ('>4)?®! 
fl3?\(fBajoQil^OOT3) ) or those which had no properties and were 
maintained with the help of fixed annual grants from the 
Government. There were some temples which did not 
come under either of the above categories. They were 
maintained exclusively out of the income derived from the 
properties attached to them. Under this group falls the 
personal deposit devaswonjs, 
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Soon after the assumption of the devaswoms by 
Government, Col. Munro appointed a committee consist- 


Patbivua of 
devaswoms. 


ing of nine members to fix pathivus or 
scales of expenditure of the temples and 
this work was completed in 994 M. E. 


These being found inadequate to meet the present day 


needs of the temples, they have since been revised and 


standardised from time to time to suit modern conditions. 


Munro placed the temples under the management of 
the officers of the Land Revenue Department. The actual 
DevaBwomsmauag- managers were, however, the Srtkaryak- 
ed by land revenue kars ill the larger temples and the Pro- 
olBcer§. verihihdrs or village revenue officers in 
case of smaller ones. Though the devaswom accounts were 
separated from the land revenue accounts in 1087 M, E. 
(1912) the management continued to vest with the 
Division Peishkars. But the heavy responsibility involved 


in the administration of some of the more important temples 
necessitated a revision of the establishments of such temples 
so as to afford relief to the Tahsildars wlio were looking 
after the temples under the control of the Peishkar. As a 
first step in that direction, Government appointed a manager 
for the Vaikom Dsvaswom. Non-Hindus and non-rcaste 
Hindus also urged the need of separation in order that all 
classes of His Highness’ subjects might get appointments 
in the Land Revenue Department admission to which had 
been denied to them on the ground that they would not be 
able to enter the temples for their management. Government 
thereupon appointed a committee which unanimously 
advocated the formation of a separate devaswom depart- 
ment. 


A royal proclamation was issued in 1097 M. E. 
(1922) directing the separation of the devaswoms and 
State charities from the control of the Land Revenue 
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Department and the organisation of the Dsvaswom Depart- 
ment for their management. The proclamation also laid 
down in clear terms that as a compensa- 
i^fpTralton. Occasioned by the taking 

over by the Sirkar of the innumerable pro- 
perties of the devaswoms, a contribution of not less than 40 
per cent, of the Jyacut and Sancliayam land revenue of the 
State bo made to the Devaswom Fund newly created to meet 
the annual expenditure of the devaswoms. It was also fixed 
that such amount shall never be less than 16 lakhs per year. 
Other miscellaneous revenue, like the money realised by the 
sale of nioveable properties belonging to the devaswoms, the 
voluntary contributions and offerings made by devotees, and 
all other money belonging to, and other incomes received by 
the devaswoms are also to be added to the Fund. The ad- 
ministration of japadakshinas and mtus (with the exception 
of the Agmsdla in the Sri Fadmanabhaswamy temple) 
and of personal deposit devaswoms situated in and outside 
the State, was also transferred to the Devaswom Department. 


The temple of SiT Padmanabha is the most important 
of its kind in the State. Its management and supervision 
vest directly in His Highness the Maharaja. 

^lUupura, the huge feeding institution 
attached to this temple, which was under 
the control of Government till the end of 1108 M. E. (1933) 
was transferred to the Palace in the succeeding year 
and is now managed by the Uthsavamatom KdryaMar under 
the supervision of the SarvadhikaryaJcIcSr. 


The personal deposit devaswoms are incorporated 
religious institutions which came under the control and 
^ management of the Government at different 

deposit devMwomB. times- and under varying circumstances, 
and the accounts in respect of which are 
not merged in the general devaswom account, s but are 
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maintained separately and independently. They have 
personal deposit accounts with the government treasuries. 
The total number of these institutions towards the close of 
]111 M. E. (1936) was 71. The most important of these are: — 

(i) The Kaknr Estate, a tax free village in the 
!6.§.mnad Zemindari, which was purchased from the ;6^aja of 
!6,a.mnad in order to provide funds for the conduct of certain 
charities at Thifupullani. 

(ii) The Ef uineli and Paschima devaswoms. 

(iii) The Pattali Devaswom. 

(iv) The Thuravur Devaswom. 

(v) The Perumpavar Devaswom and 

(vi) The Per umanam Devaswom in the Cochin State, 
owned by the Cochin Government. The Uc'hapuja service 
is conducted by the Travancore Government by virtue 
of the right acquired from the Parur I^ajaby the annexation 
of that principality to the Travancore State. The surplus 
lands of all the personal deposit devaswoms together aggre- 
gated to Rs. 4,49,318 at the close of the year. 

The devaswoms coming under the royal proclama- 

Classifioationof are at present grouped into three 

dgvaewoma. classes, viz., 

(1) Major devaswoms having an annual expenditure 
of Rs. 1,000 or above. 

(2) Minor devaswoms having an annual expenditure 
between Rs. 100 — 1,000. 

(3) Petty devaswoms having an annual expenditure 
below Rs. 100. 

In 1111 M. E. (1986) there wers 155 major deva- 
swoms, 355 minor devaswoms, and 945 petty devaswoms. 

There are numerous temples in the State and 
outside, throughout India, which enjoy 
Grant-in-aid temples, from the Dsvaswom Department 

for their maintenance. 
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From 1100 M.E. (1925) various reforms were effec- 
ted in the temples. The annual sacrifices which were 
common in certain temples, especially in 
ome re orms. tjjQse dedicated to lower dieties, were 
stopped. So was the devadasi system. The singing of 
obscure songs, which was the time honoured practice in 
one of the temples, was also prohibited. 

The scale of expenditure and the details relating to 
the extraordinary ceremonies were standardised. A definite 
programme was fixed up for the conduct of Uthsavams and 
other festivals. The celebrations were also standardised. 
A system of religious discourses by competent persons 
well-versed in the principles of Hindu religion, philosophy 
and culture was introduced in the important temples. 
Bhajana parties were organised for singing devotional songs 
during puja hours. Indigenous arts like Katliakali, etc., were 
encouraged by giving them a proper place in the round of 
c-eremonies in the more important temples. A system of 
awarding small grants from the Devaswom Fund to the 
public to conduct uthsavams and other annual festivals 
in the temples was introduced. A departmental code of in- 
struction was brought into force in 1110 M. E. (1934-35). 

The renovation and reconstruction of temples are 
being systematically carried out from year to year accord- 

Renovation and approved Scheme from funds 

re-construction of Specially allotted for the purpose and the 
temples. work is entrusted to the Maf Smath Depart- 

ment (now the P. W. D.). The works are being carried out 
by contractors as per estimates approved by the Mafamath 
Department. The general rule in respect of the restoration 
of devaswom buildings is that in the case of major divas- 
woms, the whole expenditure will be met from the Devaswom 
Fund. The restoration of minor devaswoms will be taken 
up if the people benefited by the institution concerned are 
prepared to contribute not less than 50 per cent, of the 
82 
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expenditure required. The entire expenditure on account 
of restoration has to be met by the people in the case of 
petty devaswoms. 

With a view to promote liberal education among the 
masses, arrangements were made for opening religious 
libraries. In 1111 M.E. (1936) a Central 
Religious education. Library and Lecture Hall was 

opened at the capital. Sanction was also accorded in the 
same year to the opening of a publication branch in the 
department, under the guidance of an advisory board of 
three scholars to publish pamphlets and books explaining 
the salient features of the teachings of Hinduism. 

With a view to secure qualified persons for the 
performance of pujas in the temples, a Ssnthi School known 
as €rl Ghithrcdaya D-vapija Pdthasala " 
iuBtRutiraa*' Opened at Thifuvalla in 1110 M. E. 

(1935). The course as originally san- 
ctioned was for one year, and the staff consisted of three 
teachers, two for teaching them the practice of the 
pujas and other rites, and the third for imparting instruc- 
tion in the art of decorating the idols according to the 
various manifestations of the deity, by means of drawings, 
models, etc. As the one year course was found insufficient, 
a revised scheme was given effect to from 1111 M. E. The 
period of studies was extended to two yesfrs with a suitable 
enlargement of syllabus and the inclusion of a general 
course of instruction in Sanskrit. To the above course 
Namputhifis, D6^is, and F6ttis alone were admitted. A 
separate course was opened in Thulam 1111 M. E. for the 
benefit of the Nampa thifi and Elayathu communities. The 
strength of the staff has also been increased. The manage- 
ment of the school is vested in a board consisting of two 
secretaries of the Thantnri Sabha and the local group 
Superintendent. 
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Besides the Ssnthi School, the Veda section of the 
Sanskrit College at Trivandrum and two grant-in-aid vedic 
schools at Thypi aijithura and Ma^kompu are working under 
the administrative control of the Eevaswom Department. 

From time immemorial the temples in Travancore 
and their precincts were treated as Sanketham grounds not 
open to the non-caste Hindus. Towards 
close of the reign of Si I Malam Thifu- 
nal a movement was set on foot by certain 
backward communities to obtain the right of entry into the 
temples. As a result of the Vaikom Sathyagraha the san- 
ketham limits of that temple were delimited and the roads 
outside it were thrown open to all classes of people. But 
the agitation was continued. A Committee of officials and 
non-officials was appointed to consider and report on the 
vexed question of temple entry. In May 1936 Government 
announced their decision that public roads, public wells, 
satroms, schools, etc. which were open to non-Hindus should 
be thrown open to all classes of people irrespective of their 
caste or religion. This decision was followed by H. H. the 
MaharSja’s famous Proclamation of the 11th November 1936 
where by all the Hindu temples under the control of H. H. 
the Maharaja and His Highness’ Government were thrown 
open to all Hindus by birth or faith — a measure appro- 
priately characterised as the ‘Spiritual Magna Carta of 
Travancore’. 


The department is under the control of the Devaswom 
Commissioner. For administrative purposes the State is 
divided into four devaswom districts com- 
Adminiat r^i on and groups in all. Each district is 

placed under the charge of an Assistant 
Commissioner and each proupunder a Superintendent. The 
groups are again sub-divided into sub-groups and are put 
under the immediate control and management of dftvaswojn 
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subordinates designated Sri Ksryams and Chandfams. 
Resident managers are attached to some of the important 
temples. Towards the close of 1100 M. E. (1925) the 
Dewan was relieved of his duties and responsibilities in 
connection with the administration of the dsvaswoms within 
the purview of the Dftvaswom Proclamation, and their 
administration was vested in the Devaswom Commissioner, 
who was made directly responsible to the ruler except in 
certain specified matters in respect of which the previous 
approval of the Dewan had to be obtained. This was appa- 
rently necessitated by the appointment of a non-Hindu as 
Dewan. But the control over the department was restored 
to the Dewan in 1107 M. E. (1932). 

The verification, custody and utilisation of Thiruva- 
bharanams and other valuables, in temples is one of the 
„ important items of work relating to devas- 

in dovsbswonis. woms, i.ri©r 0 &r© tiv© sp6Ci3il oftic©rs for 
the purpose, one for verification w'ork in 
the first class major devaswoms containing valuables the 
book value of which exceeds Rs. 10,000, and the four others, 
one in each of the four devaswom districts, for verification 
work in the other classes of dfivaswoms. 

With a view to enlist the active co-operation of the 
public in the official administration of the minor and petty 

Management by ^^'^^swoms, Government have under the 
private agency- Royal Proclamation of 1097 M. E. (1922) 
issued a set of rules under which the 
management of a petty or minor devaswom may with the 
sanction of Government be assigned to an agent who shall 
be a respectable and competent non-official inhabitant of 
the locality, interested in the welfare of the devaswom and 
willing to undertake the honorary work, and who is not in 
any way connected with any of the employees of the insti- 
tution concerned. The agency may also be assigned to ^ 
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committee consisting of not more than three persons, one of 
them being nominated as chairman, under conditions similar 
to those mentioned in the case of individuals. An agent or 
member of a committee will ordinarily hold office for a term 
of three years. 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

anchal. 

A transport system, however rudimentary, appears to 
have been in existence in Travancore in the time of MahS- 
fsja Mart'handa Varma (1729—1758). 

Fatly system. treasury accounts of the 

year 936 M. E. (1760-61), found in the Chellamvuka re- 
cords, a reference to transmission of letters by Anchal. 
That regular Anchal service extended up to Sherthala and 
beyond so early as 941 M. E. (1765-66) is evidenced by 
two official records of the same date in reference to the 
boundary disputes between Cochin and Travancore. Shun- 
goonny Menon states that in 9.59 M. E. (1784) Mahilfsja 
6sma Varma, after his return from Ra.m6&wafain, improved 
the Anchal and established it on better principles. It was 
the Anchal Master of Edappally who communicated to the 
Maharaja the news of Tippu Sultan’s defeat in 1790, and as 
a reward for the transmission of the happy news the office 
was made hereditary in the family. This is evidenced by a 
copper plate grant. The family held the office till 1056 M. E. 
(1880-81.), when the grant was cancelled for acts of mal- 
feasance. The service appears to have been fairly efficient. 
This was long before the days of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
penny-postage and the reform of the postal system of the 
world which came in its wake. 

A document of the year 965 M. E. (1790) shows 
that at that time the State was divided into two Anchal 
divisions, one extending from Thov5,|a to Varkala and the 
other from Quilon to Parur. Each division was under a 
melvichaf ippu or superintendent. The pay of the melvicha- 
fippu was 66 fanams a month (about Rs. 9-6-as.). His 
establishment consisted of a clerk on 22|, fanams a daffadar 
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on 15 fanams and a peon on 18 fanams. The daffadar, 
besides his pay, had free meals. 


In 984 M. E. (1809) there were 51 Anchal offices 
which necessitated the organisation of one more division. 

The total expenditure of the department 
rfthe°DlptrtmeT during the year was 54,359J fanams. 

(Rs. 7,765 andChs. 18). By a proclamation 
of 989 M. E. (1814) the judicial institutions of the coun- 
try were directed to transmit all communication to the 
petitioners, plaintiffs and defendants in writing through 
the Anchal service. Another proclamation of 993 M. E. 
(1818) permitted the landed gentry to forward written 
complaints to the Huzur through the Anchal free of cost. 
But the Anchal pillamSr were to be satisfied as to the good 
faith of the complaints. There was provision made for the 
transmission of express letters. The pay of the head of the 
Anchal Department was raised from 66 fanams to Rs, 300 
per mensem, when Mr. Harrison a former servant of the 
East India Company, was appointed to the post on the 
recommendation of Col. Munro. He was also given a 
personal assistant to help him in the management of the 
department. But later on, when an Indian was appointed 
to the post, the pay was reduced from 2,100 fanams to 147| 
fanams. The expenditure of the department in 1001 M. E. 
was a little more than Rs. 1100. 


Formerly the functions of the Travancore Anchal 

service were confined to the transmission 
Functions. » 

of : — 

(1) service covers from and to moft'ussil stations; 

(2) vegetables from certain moffussil stations to the 
capital for the use of the Palace; 

(3) flowers, etc., from out-stations for the use of the 
principal pagoda at the capital; and 
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(4) official communications between the officers of 
the court and certain important messages between the 
ruler and the ministerial officers of the State. 

These still form a part of the business transacted by 
the department. There were a few main lines connecting 
the principal stations in the interior of the country with 
the seat of Government. 


The Anchal service was under the immediate control 
of the Dewan. The establishment formed part of the Huzur 
;6.Syasam Department and consisted of one 
^rinegs” Melvichafippukar on 147 fs. (Rs. 21) two 
Sekhafippus on 45 fs. (Rs. 6J) each; two 
clerks, one cashier, two peons, forty seven Anchal pillamSr 
or Anchal Masters and hundred and seventy runners. The 
Melvichafippukar was a general superintendent who exer- 
cised a sort of large and undefined authority not stopping 
short of inflicting corporal punishment on delinquent run- 
ners. The Sekhafippus were entrusted with the duty of dis- 
tributing pay to the establishment. The pay of the Anchal 
pillamar was very low, ranging from 15 fs. (Rs. 2) to 25 fs. 
(Rs. 3J), while the wages of the runners varied from 10 fs. 
(Rs. I5) to 25 fs. (Rs. 3J) each. The number of Anchal 
stations was 46. Anchal Masters generally conducted the 
duties of both the master and the delivery peon. At impor- 
tant stations the services of Vifut'hikar were also utilised. 


But official covers were delivered only by the Anchal 
Masters. In the capital there were delivery peons. As the 
covers delivered were chiefly Sadhanams (a vernacular 
communication addressed by the subordinate offices to the 
Dewan and other superior offices) the delivery peons were, 
and are still, known as Chilavu Sadhanakkdr, which means 
those who deliver the sadhanams. The runners were 
required to traverse 2 miles an hour. For every hour 
delayed, a fine of one chuckram (J a.) was levied; but if the 
mail was ‘express’, the fine was 2 chs. for every hour. The 
total extent of mail communication was then 865| miles. 
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Till 1848-49 the department was confined purely to 
Sircar business. In that year it was thrown open to 
government servants and petitioners, the private letters of 
government servants and the petitions of the people being 
carried free. But this free service led to various abuses. 
Petitioners were therefore required to attest in writing to 
the satisfaction of the Anchal Masters that the letters re- 
quired to be sent through the Anchal were statements of 
genuine grievances. 

There were at the time two types of cadjan letters in 
vogue. (1) Those that were written on pieces of cadjan 
and enclosed in covers of China paper or Shenkotta paper, 
on which was written the address. (2) Those that were 
written on long pieces of cadjan (a full cadjan being used 
in cases of official reports to superiors, the sharp end not 
being cut), and rolled from one end with the address on the 
part most exposed. In the Anchal Office the letters were 
sorted and the rolls to a particular statioit were stringed 
together and several garlands were thrown into a gunny- 
bag which was sealed and banded over to the runner. 


In i8(j0-(i l tJie posting of private letters was allowed at 
the rate of 1 chuckram per cover irrespective of weight and 

Imposition of feu ‘Distance. A separate receipt was grant- 
on prirate od for every letter posted; and at the same 
letters. registers of names of letters were 

introduced. The system of carrying expresses (at the rate 
of 1 fanam (21 as.) per mile) and the distinction between 
letter and parcel mails was also introduced in that year. 


A Superintendent was appointed on a salary of Ks. 40 
per mensem. In 1861-62 postal rates were regulated. 

Four Inspectors were appointed to inspect 
offices and make reports to the Superinten- 
dent. They also disbursed the pay of the runners and the 
members of the out-station establishment. Towards the 
33 
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close of the year the system of charging Nadakvli or 
charge for rural delivery was introduced. 

In 1862-63 branch offices were thrown open for the 
transmission of service covers and letters for the public in 
general. A gumastha in the taluk cutch§ffy, tobacco or salt 
bankshall, was entrusted in addition to his normal duties 
with the charge of collecting letters, etc., for despatch to 
the nearest Anchal Office and receiving from such offices 
letters for delivery at the station through Virut'hikSr and 
peons attached to those Cutcheffies. Anchal Masters were 
appointed when the quantity of work increased. In 1865-66 
the system of registering covers was introduced on payment 
of seven chuckraras (about 4 annas). In 1868-69 a Boat 
Transit Service from Trivandrum to Shoranore, then the 
nearest station on the Madras railway, was sanctioned, the 
distance being about 180 miles. Date stamps and clocks for 
important o'ffices were supplied in 1871-72 and 1872-73 res- 
pectively. The next year saw the introduction of paper 
in the place of cadjan. 

In 1875 sorting officers were appointed. Postage 
on newspapers weighing 10 tolas and below was reduced 
from 2 chs. to 1 ch. A large number of delivery peons were 
entertained. Overseers were appointed to travel about the 
country to regulate the work. 

In 1881 an experienced officer of the British Postal 
Department was selected and placed at the head of the 
department on a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem. New 
rules were passed and the pay of the establishment was 
increased. The registration fee on letters was first reduced 
from 7 chs. to 6 chs. and subsequently to 3 chs. Registra- 
tion of book and pattern packets was allowed on payment 
of 3 chs. Provision was made for obtaining acknowledg- 
ment receipt from the addressee on payment of a fee of 2 
ohs. Letters of complaints against the Anchal Department 
were allowed to be carried free. The local delivery of 
official letters was discontinued. 
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Anchal stamps and cards were inaugurated in 1888. 
The ‘bearing’ system was introduced, as also service 
cards and pillar boxes. An Anchal Regu- 
cardB and envelopes, mtion was promulgated. In the next year 
the registration fee of 3 chs. and the 
acknowledgment fee of 2 chs. were reduced to 2 chs. and 
1 ch. respectively, and embossed envelopes were introduced. 
The reply-card system was started in 1890-91. The postage 
on British Indian money order receipts received in the 
Anchal Office for delivery and that on newspapers weigh- 
ing 5 tolas and below were reduced from one chuckram to 
half a chuckram. 

In 1892 the Madras Government suggested the desir- 
ability of amalgamating the Anchal with the British 
Indian postal system. As it was apprehended that it 
would cause great inconvenience to this State, the amalga- 
mation was not effected. 

In 1894-95 a Dead Letter Office was started. The 
postage on book and pattern packets was reduced to half a 
chuckram. In the following year stamps of the value of a 
half chuckram for letters weighing one-fourth tola and 
below and wrappers costing half a chuckram were in- 
troduced. The registering fee for letters was raised to 3 chs. 

In 1897-98 many village offices under the charge of 
local schoolmasters were started. The registration fee on 
letters was raised from 3 to 3| chs. In 1899 letter-cards 
were introduced and the price of cards was reduced from 8 
cash to 5 cash. The nadakvli system (rural delivery) was 
abolished and the price of wrappers reduced from 8 to 6 
cash each. In the next year the Anchal rates underwent a 
further revision as shown below; — 

Old rate. New rate. 

1 ch. 

2 chs. 

3| chs. 


For half a tola. 
For 1 tola. 
Registration fee. 


12 cash. 
1 ch. 

3 phs« 
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The money order system was introduced in 19C1-02. 
Space was provided in the money order form for the payee 
to communicate anything to the remitter, 
Money order- ^ privilege which is not allowed in the 

British Indian Postal Department. In 1902-0d the price 
of cards was reduced from 5 cash (2 pies) to 4 cash 
(1| pies). 

In 1903-04 live total mimhev of Anohal Oflires was 
150 and the number of loiter l)oxe8 179. The total number 
of private and official letters posted during the year was 
49,01,609 and the total length of mail (uimmunication 928 
miles. The price of letter-cards was reduced from 1 ch. 
to I chuckram. The rates have been modified from time to 
time, hut cheapness of service has been a primary factor 
kept in view in fi.King the rates. The Travancore Anchal 
is the cheapest postal system in India. 

The Department is under the control of a Superint- 
endent assisted by Inspectors who travel about the several 
districts. The Department is more than 

The department .. • r i.- 

at present. selt-supporting. Its mam functions now 

are (1) the transmission of letters, hundies, 

etc., (2) the delivery of value payables and money orders, 

and (3) the conduct of savings bank work. The number of 

Anchal Offices and letter boxes at the end of the year 1111 

M.E. (1935-36) was 344 and 522 respectively, the total length 

of Anchal mail lines being 1,515 miles consisting of runner 

service for 876 miles, motor bus service for 522 miles, motor 

boat service for 18 miles and railway service for 99 miles. 

The total number of letters transmitted by the Department 

in the same year was over 225 lakhs, and the aggregate value 

of money orders Rs. 3516 lakhs. The balance of investments 

remaining in the Anchal Savings Bank was Rs. 67‘76 lakhs. 
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THE MINT. 

The history of Travancore coins dates back to remote 
times. The earliest mint of which there are records is the 
^ . , , Mint at PadmanSbhapufam founded in 965 

M. E. (1790). The mint issued gold coins 
called Ananlharayan Paiiaui., silver chuckrams and copper 
cash. The gold coins minted were of two kinds, one weigh- 
ing 1’, inanclid.dis and the other three-fourths of a manchadi. 
Gold coins of the weight of 9 to ]3l rnavchadis, called 
Ananthafayan l\ngoda were also coined. In 985 M. E. 
(1810) coins of the value of two and a half chuckrams 
each were issued which, however, were soon discontinued. 

Till 988 M.E. (1813) the purpose required for coining 
the chuckrams was obtained by melting Bombay rupees. 
During the next ten years Spanish and German dollars and 
Surat rupees were used for the purpose. Copper Cash was 
issued in 991 M.E. and again in 1006 M. E. and 1014 M.E. the 
designs varying each time. Besides these, there were also 
quarter and one-eight chuckrams which were subsequently 
discontinued. The coins that were current during the time 
of Lieutenants Ward and Conner (1816-20) were the Anan- 
thar&yan Panam (gold), the silver chuckram and copper coins 
of different values. There were certain nominal coins such 
as Gaily {Kaliyan panam), Ra§i-panam worth 10 chuckrams, 
and the Katcha Rupee worth quarter of a pagoda, which 
were largely used for calculation of Sircar accounts. 

The Mint which was established at Padmanabha- 
pufam was removed to Trivandrum, then to Mavelikkafa, 
Quilon and Paravur and was finally re-established in 
Trivandrum in 999 M, E. It was closed in (1003 M. E.) but 
was revived shortly after. For some years after 1019 M. E. 
(1844) the work of the Mint was almost confined to copper 
coinage owing to shortage of imported silver bullion and 
free use of the British Indian rupee which was legal 
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tender in the State. The fanam with the design of a crescent 
and a few dots above it on one side and the words ‘fanam 
one’ and the year on the other side was introduced in 
1036 M. E. Government of India currency notes were 
recognised as legal tender throughout tlie State in 1037 M.E. 
In the next year two stamping presses were got down for 
striking new silver coins of the value of four chuckrams. 
Seven years later the Government issued a notification 
ordering the acceptance of Biatish Indian coins by the 
Sircar treasuries and the public as media of exchange. 

In 1052 M. ]'l under command of Ayilyam Thifunal 
Maliafaja gold coins called Travancore Vardhan and half 
varahan, of the value of Rs. 7> and Rs. 3f 
New coins. respectively, were minted. But their issue 
had to be soon stopped as they failed to have any circulation. 
With a view to securing gold coins which were frequently 
wanted for temple offerings Vi6akham Thifunal Maharaja 
commanded the striking of gold coins of two sizes, one equal 
to the English sovereign in weight and quality and the other 
equal to the English half-sovereign. As these were to be 
merely token coins and not a part of the State currency, 
1,000 sovereigns, 2,000 half-sovereigns and 10,000 Anantha- 
rdyan panams only wore struck. 

In 1064 M. E. (1889) two new copper coins, viz., 
8 cash and 4 cash pieces, were issued. As the small 
silver chuckram gave opportunities for counterfeiting, 
a Proclamation was issued in 1076 M. E., ordering the 
issue of silver coins of the value of 2 chuckrams, and 
copper coins of the value of 1 ch., I ch. and | ch. in addition 
to the coins already in use, and the discontinuance of the 
minting of silver coins of the value of 1 chuckram. The 
markets became flooded with counterfeit silver chuckrams 
which therefore were withdrawn. The delay in supplying 
new coins instead created a crisis. But it was soon over- 
conie by increasing the operations of the Mint and bjr 
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importing minted copper coins as well as copper discs in 
large quantities from Birmingham. Four different kinds of 
silver fanams with different designs had been minted since 
1036 M.E. (1861), but the older ones had not been withdrawn. 
The absence of any rules for cutting and returning counter- 
feit coins coupled with the fall in the value of silver led to 
the counterfeiting of these silver coins. The people natu- 
rally hesitated to accept even the genuine coins. Regula- 
tion III of 1086 M. E. (1911) was therefore promulgated 
under which the supply of copper coins was largely in- 
creased. The minting of silver coins at the Government 
Mint was stopped in 1087 M. E. (1912), the quantity absolu- 
tely necessary being minted at Birmingham. The old silver 
coins were withdrawn by proclamation and new ones, — 
half and quarter rupees and fanams — introduced. Another 
Proclamation concerning the Durbar coins was issued in 
1089 M. E. and rules were framed under Regulation III of 
108^ M. E. authorising all Treasury Officers to cut or break 
diminished, defaced or counterfeit British Indian coins. 


The British Indian silver coins, rupee weighing 180 
grains of silver, half, quarter and one-eighth rupee pieces 
are legal tender in the State, but not the 
Goins at present, coins. The established rate of ex- 

change is 28i chuckraras per British Indian rupee. The Tra- 
vancore rupee which is not represented by any coinis com- 
puted at 28 chuckrams. The Sircar currency is as follows: — 
16 Cash .. 1 Chuckram 

4 Chuckrams ... 1 Fanam 

3| Fanams .... 1 Chithra 

2 Chithras ... 1 Travancore Rupee. 

The silver coins now in circulation are the Chithra 
and quarter rupees valued at 14 chs. and 7 chs, respectively 
and the fancLin at 4 chs. The copper coins minted are those 
of the value of one chuckram, eight cash, four cash and 
one cash. 
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In 1093 M. E. the Mint was placed in charge of 
the Superintendent of the Stamp Manufactory, under the 
administrative control of the Financial 
Administration Secretary to Government. But with the 
separation of the h inance and Accounts 
Departments during 1111 M. E. the administrative control 
of the Mint was tentatively transferred to the Accountant 
General. 

A Ganapathi shrine has always been attached to 
the Mint. The charges for the pftjas were originally debited 
to the contingent expenses of the Mint. In 1098 M.E., with 
the separation of the D<5vaswams from the Revenue, the 
control of the shrine was transferred to the Dsvaswam 
Department, from that of the Revenue Department. 

Some coins mentioned in old State records. 

((Collected from Huzur Geutral Records & Mathilakam.) 


Kdsu . 

Thankakka&u (35 fs.) 

Mudfayilta Thankakkaeu 

ThulSbharakkksiu 

Thankavilakka&u (33| fs.) 

Chempukantakka^u 

Chillikka^u 

Cheriyaka&u 

Arabikka^u 

Arabi arakkasu 

SulthSnk^6u 

Chempuka^u 

Alk5§u (35| fs.) 

Mahspiafamahspivilakka&u 
Chemputhuttuka^u 
Kuthirakka^u (1| fs.) 


'rhankathotuvac'ha 
ka^u (32 fs.) 

Anakka^u (312 ft>-) 
Chanthavilka^u (41| fs.) 
llamudrakka^u (33| fs.) 
Ghanthamikkasu (39-2 fs.) 
VeJiairayan ka6u (14J fs.) 
Vella Goa ka&u (1) 

ChaJeram. 

Chackram 

Kochuchakram 

Clieriyachakram 

Ifattac'hakram 

Chinn ac'hakrani 

Arao'hakram 

Hsfabalachakram 


ValuoB of some of the coins found out from the records are given 
in brackets; fs.— fanams. 
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Fanam. 

Ananthars-manpa^am 
Chiniiappapam (J f.) 
Vellippapam (IJ fs.) 
Palayapanam 
Kanippapam 
Kanthifajanpanam 
Namappapam (l|or H) fs.) 
Chakrappanam 
Cheriya Ananthafaman- 

papam 

Mayiipapam (1,\ fs.) 
Nakappapam 
Thanohavurpapam 
Vellappapam 
Kapptirppapam (1^ fs.) 
Vlfafayanpapam (1| fs.) 
Sulftiappapapi (I'^j op fs.) 
Thipuvithamkottupapam 

(If.) 

Madhura vellappapam (16 fs.) 
Kolikksttu thankappapam 

(1| fs.) 

Kaliyan thankappapam (1 f.) 
Amaranchippapam (1| fs.) 
DsSappapam (1| fs.) 
Ikkerippanam (2 fs.) 
Thiruppathippapam (2 fs.) 
RamanatJiapufam papam 

(1b fs.) 

Madhurakkalippapam (1| fs.) 
Rupee. 

OhannamuIaMulumpa (7 fs.) 
A^aiftpa 

34 


Kalrtipa 

Kumpini mulurapa (7^ fs.) 
Anafupa (5| or 5 fs.) 
Anchupapamrupa 
Papamrnpa 
Kumpini afaitipa 
do. KalfQpa 
do. Mahapifapa 
Afakkalfapa 
Chinnamulurapa 
Surattikkattafupa 
Purtipa (7J fs.) 

Chikkar I'apa (7 fs.) 

VarShdn. 

Pavafahan (26 fs.) 

Vellikkal pavafahan. 
Ikkerivarahap (28 fs.) 
Vafahan 

Mummurf hi vafahan(24| fs. 

or 24| fs.) 

Sankumart'hi vafahan 
Anavafahan (35 fs.) 
Pavaiakkatto vafahan 

(24^ fs.) 

Ananthavarahan (24f fs. 

or 24^ fs.) 

Paranki vafahan (23 fs. 

or20| fs.) 
Sulthanvafahan (28 or 29 fs.) 
Thankampadivafahan(20 fs.) 
Pot’happuthuvafahan (16 or 

' 29 fs.)- 

Kuinpinivafahan (24j fs. 

or 25 fs.) 
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Ekamart'hivarahan (24^ fs.) 
Bathilppettavaf ahan (16 fs.) 
Kurabhakonamvafahan 

(20 or 21 fs.) 
Kattapparankiva f ahan 

(241 fs) 

Sauthallivarahan (24J fs.) 
Puthuvafahan (20 fs.) 
Kalivafahan (25 fs.) 
Velliyarappavafahan (6| fs.) 
Parimalavarahan (201 fs.) 
Arappavafahan (13V fs.) 
Nalit’haticha Sulthanvafahan 
(708 fs. ?) 

Arisuvafahan (21| fs.) 
Kalpuvafahan (6V fs.) 
Velliyarapptivarahan( 125 ’ fs.) 
Thankappilvafahan (25 fs.) 
Ghsnathallivarahan (24^ fs.) 
Mathilavit'huvafahan (16 fs.) 

Kali- Rad 

Madhurakkali 

Thifuvithamkottukali 

(1t« f»-) 

Irattavalanra^i (2| fs.) 
Mathsyara4i 
Charara4i (2| fs.) 
Kalamanra^i 
Velliyilpulliyillat'ha* 

rasi (2| fs.) 

MuthalavaJanra4i (2| fs.) 
Aasi (2| fs.) 

ChankittafSfti (2| fs.) 


Sovereign. 

Pavan 

K5ttappavan 

Arabippavan. 

Other coins. 

Aiianthafaman valiyathu 
Chempu afaraahaui thut|u 
Thankamuharam 
Panchi 

Ka&umuharam 
Kumpini mtinnilonnu mu- 

haram 

Tala&serivella (li’® fs.) 
Koc'hiratta put'han 
Kochiput'han (j*^ fs.) 
Vlrarayan panam (1| fsj 
KOpali (I fs.) 

Valiyamayil 

Cheriyaraayil 

Ponmutaraiitichi 

Pakala 

Ponnufukku 

Pat'hakku (126| fs.) 

Sultan make (99| fs.) 
Guliyan 
Cheriya Anu 
Madhuravella (la fs.) 
Vellinurukku 
Palayapat'hSkku 
MahShimuharam 
Channamuiamuhar (101 J fs.) 
Tha^ippat'liskku (151^ fs.) 
Thalappat'hSkku (14^ fs.) 
Vellifhatipat'hakku (154^ fs.) 
Nurukku 
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Sufat'himuhar fsj 
Arabimuhar (90|, fs.) 
Irattappat'hSkku (264^ fs.) 
Kslpat'hakku (39| fs.) 
Pon-irattat'hala-otta- 

pat'hskku (14 V fs.) 


Bombay muhar (106^ fs.) 
Malainudrathanka- 

muhar (100 fs.; 
Mahapimuhar (6J fs.) 
Thiramam 
Ao'hu, 


THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. 

The Government Press was established in the year 1011 
M.E. The London Mission Society had a printing press at 
Nagercoil as early as 995 M. E. (1820) and three years latey 
the Church Mission Society started another at Kottayam, 

For a long time the scope of the operations of the 
Government Press was limited, the demand for printing 
being confined to the publication of the Travancore Almanac 
and the requirements of the English schools and one or 
two Departments. But the establishment was consider* 
ably enlarged and measures were adopted to improve the 
quality of the work turned out when the demand for the 
services of the institution increased in later years. The 
stock of printing machinery and types received valuable 
additions from 1040 to 1044 M. E. A lithograph press was 
added in 1045 M. E. with an establishment to work it. 
Further improvements were effected in 1064 M. E. and 
arrangements made to reduce clerical work in the Public 
Offices by the introduction of printing on a more extensive 
scale. The press was reorganised in 1072 M. E. and the 
salaries of the staff increased. Stereotyping was introduced 
in 1077 M. E. (1902). When the Central Prison Press was 
started, all printing and binding works relating to the 
Anchal, Excise and Judicial Departments as well as the 
printing of the departmental forms, which were previously 
done in the Government Press were transferred to that 
institution, the Government Press attending to the printing 
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of the Gazette and other Government publications. In 1098 
M. E. (1923) the latter was amalgamated with the Govern- 
ment Press. 

In 1100 M. E. the working of the Press came under 
close scrutiny in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Press Committee appointed by Government to enquire into 
the working of the institution. The schedule of piece-work 
wages was revised and further retrenchment effected in 
1107 M. E. 

In addition to the Government Gazette published 
every Tuesday, the most important items of work done by 
the Government Press in conjunction with the Central 
Prison Press are the printing of the Statistical Volume, 
the State Administration and Departmental Reports, Forms 
for use in Government institutions and the proceedings of 
both the Houses of the Ijegislature. Private work is 
undertaken in special cases. The Government Press is now 
under the charge of a Superintendent with an Assistant 
Superintendent under him. 


THE PUBLICATION OF ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

This institution was started during the time of His 
Highness the Maharaja Sri Mulam Thifunal. Oriental 
learning, literature and arts have always received generous 
and discerning patronage from successive rulers of Tra- 
vancore. A separate Department for the preservation and 
publication of rare manuscripts was organised in 1098 M E. 

The work of collecting and publishing MalaySlam 
manuscripts was entrusted to a separate agency in 
1099 M. £. But, as it was expensive to have two pub- 
lishing agencies, the Department for the Publication of 
MalaySlam and Syurvsdic Manuscripts was amalga- 
mated in 1105 M. E. with the Department for the Publi- 
cation of Oriental Manuscripts. From 1108 M. E. Hie 
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work of p'lblication of manuscripts on Syurvsda was 
entrusted to the Principal, Syurveda College. In 1111 M.E. 
a new scheme was drawn up to expand the Department and 
increase its usefulness. An Oriental Manuscripts Library 
was started with 3,634 manuscripts and transcripts of 1,410 
manuscripts. 

Till*now 128 works in Sanskrit and 58 works in 
MalaySlam have been printed and p.ublished by this 
Department. Among the more important Sanskrit publi- 
cations are Bhasa’s plays, Aryamanju^ilmft’akalpa, ^Igveda 
Bhashya by Skandaswami Venkatamadhavam, Arya Bha- 
shya and Kautalya’s ArtHaf^astra. 

Nos. 1 to 89 belong to the Sil Mftlam Series. Nos. 
89 to 111 of the Series are known as the Si I Sgthu Lakslimi 
Prasada Mala, and Nos. 112 to 128 the Sii Chiihiodaya 
Manjaii Sanskrit Series, The Malay alam publications 
likewise consist of three Series, viz., the Sil Mulam Mala- 
yalam Series, (Nos. 1 to 25), containing literary works; the 
Sri Vanchi Ssthu Lakshmi Series which comprise nineteen 
^sthraic works; and the Sri OhithrOdaya Manjari Bhasha 
Series, of which there are 13 volumes. 

The manuscripts collected and preserved' by the 
Department are available for reference in the library. They 
are not lent out; but transcripts are prepared and supplied 
on requisition. 

The rates of copying fee are as follow’s; — 

Transcription and comparing fees f Bh. Rs. 9i per 1,000 
for Sanskrit manuscripts. granthas of 32 

t letters each. 

Do. for Malayalam manuscripts. Bh. Rs. 6 per 1,000 

granthas. 

Permission will be granted for the republication of 
the works published by the Department, with translations 
or commentaries, or otherwise, on the following condi- 
tions: — 
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(1) The translations should be textual. 

(2) The indebtedness to the original publications by 
the Department should be acknowledged. 

(3) The preface to the work should be contributed 
by the Department. 

(4) Fifty copies of the publication should be supplied 
free of cost to Government. 

The institution is under the charge of a Curator. 
Recently it has been transferred to the control of the 
Tra van core University. 


THE TRIVANDRUM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The Trivandrum Public Library is the premier 
library in Travancore. It had its beginnings in 1022 
M, E. (1847) when the Public Library Society was 
organised with a limited membership. In 1069 M. E. 
the Society was registered as a Joint Stock Company 
and became the Public Library Association, member- 
ship being open to all persons residing in Trivandrum 
who conformed to the rules. In 1072 M. E. the Asso- 
ciation, under an agreement, handed over its entire pro- 
perty to Government on condition that Government should 
erect a suitable building and “ establish a free library 
to be handed over to the public in commemoration of the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign". From 1073 M. E. 
the management of the institution rested with Government 
until 1114 M. E. when it was transferred to the Travancore 
University. 

The affairs of the Library were being administered 
by a committee appointed by Government. The members 
of the committee held office for a term of three years. The 
committee consisted of six members, four of whom were 
ordinary members, one the President and the other 
the Honorary Secretary. 
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The Library now contains over 31,000 volumes. 
There is a good collection of old and rare books and manu- 
scripts. The Library subscribes for nearly 100 periodicals. 

With a view to extending the usefulness of this in- 
stitution to the people in the moffussil there is provision 
made for the affiliation of moffussil libraries to this institu- 
tion. The libraries in the State at present availing them- 
selves of the advantage of affiliation are: — 

1. The Dixon Library, Chengannftr. 

2. Y. M. C. A. Reading Room and Library, 
Marthandam. 

3. Municipal Library, Quilon. 

4. Mar Thoma School Teachers’ Association, S. C. 
Seminary, Thifuvalla. 

5. Sri Chithra Memorial Reading Club and Library, 
N. Parur. 

6. The Nagercoil Club, Nagercoil. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Department of Archaeology was started in 1071 
M. E. (1895-96). In 1082 M. E. a Committee was appointed 
to advise the Government on the ways and means of pre- 
serving historical relics and interesting sites or buildings 
associated with persons who have left a mark in the history 
of Travancore. A list of the historical relics and places 
having been received from the Committee, it was resolved 
to preserve and commemorate some of them and the Dewan 
Peishkars were asked to make suggestions in the matter. 
Two years later arrangements were made for the publica- 
tion of a Series of Papers describing the plates and inscrip- 
tions discovered by the Department, and from 1085 M. E. 
(1910) the Department, began to publish the results of its 
researches in the “ Travancore Archaeological Series. 
Prof. Sundaram Pillai of the Education Service and his 
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Assistant Mr. Ganesa Pillai were pioneers in the field of 
archaeological research in the State. Gopinatha Bao, the 
first Archaeological Superintendent, published a large num* 
her of inscriptions. The work was continued by Messrs. 
A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar and K, V. Subramanya Aiyar. 

Principal temples, churches, mosques, forts, battle- 
fields, palaces, ancient capitals, and old towns, important 
from an archaeological point of view, were visited by the 
Superintendents. An Archaeological Sheet w'as added to 
the Travancore Government Gazette, A new work was 
taken in hand in 1106 M. E, lor the exposition of the art 
of pantomime (Kat’hakaii) in Kerala. A short descriptive 
account of the art, with an explanatory note on the 
gestures and devices employed for the expression of the 
various emotions, supplemented by diagrams of the 
principal hand-poses, was prepared and published by R. V. 
Poduval, now Director of Archaeology. In 1107 M. E, 
a start was made for a systematic recording of the inscrip- 
tions on Christian tombs and monuments in the State 
having historical importance. Attention was also bestowed 
in the collection of folklore of the State. 

The work of the Department at present falls under 
three main heads, viz., exploration, conservation and 
research. The Department is devoting great attention to 
epigraphy. Another subject which receives the attention of 
the Department is the conservation of ancient monuments 
in the State. 

In 1110 M. E. (1935) fresh impetus was given to exca- 
vation. Efforts were made for the organisation of a picture 
gallery as an annex to the Archaeological Department, 
containing reproductions of ancient pictorial art as well 
as representative specimens of modern art. The picture 
gallery was opened by His Highness the Maharaja and is 
named Sri OhithrSlayctm. 

The Department is under the control of an officer 
designated the Director of Archaeology. 





The Napier Museum. 
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THE MUSEUM AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 

The Trivandrum Museum owes its origin to the joint 
efforts of J. A. Broun, a former Director of the Observatory, 
and General Cullen, a former British Resident. The Govern* 
ment fell in with Broun’s idea of starting the Museum in 
a part of his bungalow, and General Cullen offered certain 
specimens of Travancore rook which formed the earliest 
collection in the institution. In order to place the Museum 
on a surer and more satisfactory basis a Society was 
organised in 1855 with H. H. the Maharaja as Patron, 
the British Resident as President, the Elay a Raja as Vice 
President and Broun as Secretary to the Society and Direc- 
tor of the Museum. Its object was to afford instruction and 
encouragement in arts and crafts by the exhibition of speci- 
mens of interest in natural history and products of 
industry, indigenous and foreign. After a few years the 
Society ceased to exist. 

In 1859 the Maharaja sanctioned a sum of money 
for the purchase of models of machinery and other scien- 
tific apparatus. Subsequent additions, including foreign and 
native ornamental works in silver, ivory and sandal-wood, 
were contributed by Government and by private individuals. 
In 1873 the Museum was temporarily removed to a large 
hall in the Public Office buildings. In 1879 a Superinten- 
dent was appointed in place of the Curator who functioned 
till then. The management of the Museum together with 
that of the Public Gardens was entrusted to a Committee 
consisting of the British Resident and three European 
members, one of whom was the Honorary Secretary. In 
the next year the new building designed by Mr. Chisholm, 
Architect to the Government of Madras and named after 
Lord Napier, a Governor of the Presidency, was occupied. 
The building is of considerable architectural beauty. Ihree 
U 
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big halls connected by long corridors, with four towers and 
many gables, ornamental ceiling panels and wood works, 
oolpured panes and artistically painted walls, both inside 
and outside constitute the main scheme of the building. 
The exhibits are arranged in their proper order and groups. 
Chief among the exhibits are a splendid collection of natural 
history specimens and certain specimens valuable in ethno- 
logy and art. The model of a Nayar house, a relief map of 
Travancore, and an ivory model of a human skeleton made 
in Travancore by Travancore workmen under command of 
a former Maharaja for the study of human anatomy are 
some of the more important exhibits. The exhibits are 
classified into different sections, such as indigenous arts, 
crafts and industries, archaeology, natural history, ethno- 
logy and geology. 

The Museum building owes its beauty partly to its 
fine setting in a beautifully undulating park. Fifty acres 
of hill and dale are tastefully laid out in paths and terraces, 
lawns and lakes, shrubberies, flower-beds and conservato- 
ries, interspersed with the runs and cages of the Zoo. 
Beginning from the lower level at the lake, the ground rises 
tier on tier till it spreads into an extensive terrace converted 
into an ornamental garden known as the Top Garden 
on which the Museum stands. Long flights of steps and 
grassy slopes leading down to the lake with clumps of 
golden bamboos and stately trees form the chief feature of 
the Lower Garden. The roads and foot-paths cover a total 
length of three miles. 

The Zoo was started in 1859 with the gracious gift by 
His Highness the Maharaja of the place menagerie. It 
now contains a fairly representative collection of ani- 
mals numbering about 500. This Section is a great 
attraction. 

In 1895 Government placed the Museum and the 
Public Gardens under the sole charge of a Secretary who 
was to act directly under the orders of Government. Three 
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years later the charge was transferred to a paid Director. 
Subsequently the Director’s post was made honorary and it 
continued to be so until 1108 M. E. when the office \^as 
abolished, and the institution was placed under the charge 
of a Superintendent. The Museum Section was separated 
from that of the Public Gardens and placed under the 
charge of the Director of Archaeology. 

Admission to the Museum and Zoo is free. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 

The Trivandrum Observatory was established in 
1011 M. E. (1836 A.D.) during the reign of Swathi Thif unSl 
Maharaja. The institution was intended to give an 
impetus to science by taking advantage of the fact that 
the Magnetic Equator passes through the State. John 
Caldecott, the then Commercial Agent of the Travancore 
Government, who originated the idea was appointed as the 
first Government Astronomer. The construction of the 
buildings to locate the Observatory was commenced under 
the supervision of Col. Horsely of the Madras Engineering 
Service. The site chosen was the highest hill in Trivan- 
drum, nearly 200 ft. above the sea-level. 

In the beginning, as there -were no astronomical 
instruments, mere calculation work was done, and the re- 
sults were published as Astronomical Ephemeris adapted to 
the meridian of Trivandrum Observatory. The first Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris, or Travancore Almanac, was issued in 
1838. This Ephemeris was designed more or less on the 
same lines as the Nautical Almanac. To facilitate the 
publication of the Almanac a small printing establishment 
was started, which was the nucleus of the present Govern- 
ment Press. Meteorological and magnetical observations 
were ftlso carried on, 
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The Transit Circle and other astronomical in* 
struments and clocks were installed in 1841. Caldecott 
colieoted a large mass of observations, astronomical, 
meteorological and raagnetical, and sent them to the Royal 
Society of London and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Caldecott was succeeded in 1852 by 
John Allen Broun, F. R. S., who was for some time the 
Director of the Makerstom Observatory in Scotland. He 
reorganised the Department and established the Agasthya 
Malai Observatory on tlie Western Ghats at a height of 
6,200 ft. above the sea-level. 

The longitude and latitude of the site of the Ol^ser- 
vatory were redetermined and fixed as 76 degrees, 59 
minutes and 45 seconds east longitude, and 80 degrees, 
30 minutes and 32 seconds north latitude. By his efforts, 
Broun was able to show to the scientific world the im- 
portance of carrying on astronomical, magnetic and 
meteorological observations at Trivandrum. 

After the departure of Broun in 1865 not much 
active work was carried on till 1892, when Dr. A. C. Mitchell 
was appointed Honorary Director of the institution. During 
his time a tower was erected with a revolving dome to 
house a four inch equatorial telescope. His main work was 
to extend the meteorological observations. Star obser- 
vations by Transit Circle were also carried on side by side to 
standardise the local time. He introduced the automatic 
arrangement of the time-gun firing electrically con- 
trolled from the Observatory. This has subsequently been 
perfected. 

In 1103 M. E. (1927) certain changes were made with 
a view to afford more scope in the institution for the study 
of practical astronomy and to give greater facilities to the 
students prosecuting post graduate studies in the Science 
College. The institution was accordingly divided into two 
separate Sections, Astronomical and Meteorological. The 
Astronomical Branch publishes weekly astronomical notes 
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giving the position of the sun, the moon and the planets for 
Trivandrum mean time. Information regarding other 
important celestial phenomena is also published. Besides 
giving facilities to students of the Science College, the 
training of students in practical and observational astronomy 
has been undertaken and some candidates who offered 
astronomy as one of the subjects for the T. C. S. Examina- 
tion have been trained in the Observatory since 1932. 

This Observatory is recognised as a first-class 
meteorological observatory by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Eye-observations of 
meteorological elements are taken as a routine at 8 A. M., 
12-30 P. M., and 4-30 P. M. and the results of the morning 
and evening observations are telegraphed to Poona for 
purposes of weather-forecasting. Special observations are 
taken at other hours (day and night) whenever requisitioned 
from forecasting centres. The Observatory is equipped 
with self-recording instruments for continuous registration 
of pressure, temperature, humidity, wind-velocity, wind- 
direction and rain-fall. The results of the daily observations 
aVe published in the Indian Daily Weather Report and also 
incorporated in the monthly and annual Weather Reviews 
published by the India Meteorological Department. A daily 
weather report is also issued from the Observatory; and a 
summary of the principal meteorological results and general 
weather is published weekly in the Government Gazette. 

A Pilot Balloon Station was opened as an annex to 
the Meteorological Branch in December 1928, under the 
technical supervision of the Upper Air Section of the India 
Meteorological Department at Agra, routine flights being 
conducted in the morning and special ascents at other hours 
whenever demanded from aerodrome centres. All results 
relating to upper winds are published in detail in tlie daily 
weather report and the monthly upper air reviews published 
by the India Meteorological Department. The summaiy ot 
t^e results of the morning ascent is. published in the 
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Government Gazette and the relevant data supplied to 
pilots who land at the Trivandrum aerodrome. 

The Department supplies standardised rain-gauges 
and accessories to all gauging stations maintained in 
government institutions in the State, which are subject to 
inspection by the Meteorologist or other authorised officers 
pertaining to the respective departments. Rain-gauges and 
measuring-glasses are supplied to private or non-depart- 
mental agencies also who have to pay the cost of the set 
and the transport charges. There are at present 77 depart- 
mental gauging stations in the State. 

A Weather-station for eye-observation of pressure, 
temperature, humidity and wind has been started at the 
Alleppey port under the technical supervision of the 
Government Meteorologist from Medam 1112. The main 
object of this station is to guide the Port Officer in regard 
to caution -signals. It would, in due course, also serve to 
improve the knowledge of the climatology of the State. 
With another such station at Cape Comorin, which is 
under the contemplation of Government, the comparative 
state of weather over the whole of Travancore at any time 
can be estimated with fair accuracy. 

A first-rate magnetic observatory doing pioneer work 
in magnetism was functioning here during the Directorship 
of J, A, Broun, F. R. S., from 1852-1865. That observatory 
was closed after his time and the equipment fell into disuse. 
A magnetic survey of the State was conducted during 
Dr. Broun’s period. No such survey has been undertaken 
after his time. But the magnetic elements for a few stations 
in the State are supplied by the Survey Department of the 
Government of India who tour the country for this purpose 
once in five years. 

The Meteorological Section is controlled by the 
Government Meteorologist and the Astronomical Section by 
the Government Astronomer. In 1110 M. E, (1935) the 
iVstropoinical Section of the Department was put ip charge 
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of the Officer for the preparation of the Malayalam Almanac, 
and the staff for the purpose which was attached to the 
Secretariat, was transferred to the Observatory. 


STATE LIFE INSURANCE. 


A. Official Branch. 

This scheme was introduced from the 1st Makafam 1073 
M. E. as a compulsory measure for government servants 
in permanent service. They had to contri- 
General. minimum originally of 10 per 

cent, of their pay for this purpose. All the policies issued 
were life-policies so that the benefit went to their fami- 
lies after their death. But in the year 1084 M. E. 
Government made it optional and gave the policy-holders 
the choice of converting life-policies into endowment ones 
payable at the 55th year of age or at death, if earlier; and 
the tables were modified for endowment assurance payable 
at 55th year in the case of future entrants. The rules were 
revised again in 1098 M.E. and the percentage fixed at 5 per 
cent, of the pay up to a maximum of Rs. 50 per mensem. 
With the introduction of the State Provident Fund, the 
insurance was declared compulsory only in the case of 
government servants who do not subscribe to the Fund. 

Persons holding permanent appointments under 
Government and those employed in municipalities and other 
local bodies whose services are pensionable from the 
general revenues, are eligible for insurance in the scheme. 

Policies of less than three years* duration will lapse 
if the premium due for a month is not paid before the 25th 
of the same month). But if all arrears of premia are paid 
within six months of the due date, the policy will be revived. 
In the case of policies of not less than three years’ duration, 
if the premium for a particular month is not paid within 
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the 25th of the same month, the policy will be forfeited at 
the end of 12 months unless all arrears together with 8 per 
cent, interest thereon are paid within the said twelve 
months. Loans carrying 6 per cent, interest are sanctioned 
on unencumbered policies by the Accountant General to a 
maximum of 80 per cent, of the surrender value of a policy, 
which has to bo assigned in favour of Government. The 
loans are repayable by monthly, quarterly or half-yearly 
instalments by deduction from pay bills or by remittance 
into the treasury. 

The actuarial valuation of the fund is conducted 
once in five years, and the profits ascertained by the valua- 
tion are distributed to tlie policy-holders at the discretion 
of Government by way of reversionary bonus certificates. 
Bonuses have been declared on the last two valuations, 
though the policies thomselvos are non-participating ones. 
Another valuation is in progress and is expected to result 
in good profit. 

The administration of the fund was originally in the 
hands of a Committee and then under the management of 
the Chief Secretary to Government. With 
the formation of the Financial Secretariat, 
the management was transferred to the Financial Secre- 
tary to Government. With the recent separation of the 
Finance and Accounts departments, the management rests 
with the Accountant General. Recently an Actuary has 
been put in charge of the Section. 

The question of starting a scheme of life insurance 
for Travancoreans, especially for the working classes, was 
first brought to the notice of Government in 1923 by the 
then Financial Secretary. It was referred to the Economic 
Development Board. But the question had, however, to lie 
over for a decade owing to several causes. It was taken up 
again in 1932 and the scheme was launched in consultation 
with one of the leading actuaries, and after obtaining the 
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expert opinion of the Government of India Actuary. The 
scheme is restricted to bona fide subjects of the State ; 
and the rules are framed to suit the convenience of all 
classes of Travancoreans enabling them to take out policies 
of Rs. 100 and multiples thereof up to Rs. 5,000. 

B. PUBLIC BRANCH. 

The scheme was accordingly given effect to frorii 
Mlnam 1109 M. E. Within a short period of about three 
years it rose to the very forefront in the 
of insurance. This is the only life 
office that has left behind it a large per- 
centage of its receipts as fund balances even at this early 
stage of existence. 


Year. 

Total sum assured 

Annual premium 

Fund balance. 


Rs. I As. 1 Ps. 

Rs. ! As. 1 Ps. 

1 1 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps* 

1109 

93,600 0 0 

3,339 ] 5 j 4 

2,650 

7 

1 

1110 

12,18,800 i 0 1 0 

43,223 ; 13 ! 10 

38,061 

11 

10 

1111 

19,23,300 0 0 

j 1 

89,611 I 10 4 

i 1 

1 1 

1,16,198 

0 

11 


The marked increase in the volume of work during 
the last three years is mainly due to the low cost of manage- 
ment, the comparatively lower rates of premia and the 
high esteem and confidence among the public in the 
Government. 

The scheme offers a safe investment for the public, as 
Government guarantee the payment of the sums assured 
under these rules without reference to the insurance fund 
as. such. 

3$ 
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Maintenance of low expense ratio is a salient feature 
in the working of the scheme. As the expenses incurred for 
the management of the scheme are lower than even one- 
half of the expenses of any Company, it naturally follows 
that the profits accruing will be larger in proportion. 

Five different types of policies have been adopted to 
suit the convenience of the general public. 


This assurance provides for the payment of the 
assured sum to the assignees or heirs at the death of the 
insured whenever it may happen. These 
aMwance**’ policies afford an easy and economic 
means of making provision for family and 

dependants. 


Under this scheme, the policies are payable at death; 
but the premia cease at the end of a specified term of 
years 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30. After that no 
anoe with lioaited more premia are to be paid. This kind of 
paymentB. insurance is therefore specially adapted to 
the requirements of those who may not be willing to under- 
take the responsibility of paying premia in their advanced 
age owing to their diminished earning capacity. 


This provides any required sum on the assured 
attaining a selected age or at the death if it takes place 
before. This contract therefore makes 
provision for the insured person himself 
in his old age on retiring from work and 
also provides for his family and dependants should he die 
early. Endowment assurances form an increasing majority 
of the policies taken out by the insuring public. They are 
deservedly most popular, for there is no better, surer or 
more profitable means of investing small sums for the 
objects above referred to. By fixing the age at which 
the policies will mature at 45, 50, 55 or 60 these policies 
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can be adapted to the peculiar requirements of each 
individual case. 

This scheme provides the required sum on the 
assured completing a’ certain number of annual payments, 
say 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30. This contract 
EadowmratiaBsu. ^^jerefore makes provision for the insured 
person himself after the specified number 
of annual payments, and also provides for his family and 
dependants, should the insured die early. 

By fixing the number of annual payments for 10, 15, 
20, 25 or 30, these policies can be adapted for such purposes 
as education, marriage, house-building, etc. as the insured 
desires. These policies provide for an endowment being 
obtained even while the insured is very young. 

The policies granted under this scheme are spe- 
cially adapted to supply a distinct want in providing for 
children. The sum assured is payable 
Children Bjndow. g^^jgojutely at a specified date, subject only 

to payment of premium during the life of 
the father or guardian in whose favour the policy is 
etfected; and if this person dies before the expiration 
of the term the policy becomes fully paid. Should the 
child die before the expiration of the term, the premia 
can be refunded or the payment of premia can be continued. 
In the latter case, the benefit of the sum assured would 
vest at the end of the term in the person who had effected 
the policy or his representatives. 

To avoid delay and unnecessary hardship to the 
claimants concerned the Insurance Office pays off claims 

T, , , . up to Rs. 2,000 after making due enquiries 

aymeoto o aims. Tahsildar or the District 

Magistrate of the locality. This saves the heirs or 
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dependants of the insured from wasting time and money 
atthe law courts. 

Besides the existing liberal conditions for automatic 
revival of lapsed policies as per rules, the 
Laptos. non-forfeiture scheme is also under con- 

sideration. 


Over 40 Agents have been appointed all over the 
State to canvass proposals for insurance. As the canvas- 
sing could be done without much difficulty, 
Agent#. popularity of the scheme among 

the public, the remuneration given for the first year was 
not very high. The commission for the subsequent years 
is, however, • the same as in private companies. Copies of 
the prospectus giving full details of the rules regarding 
Insurance will he supplied by the Accountant-General on 
application. 


Originally the control vested in the Financial Secre- 
tary. From nil M. E. (1936)it has been 
Control. transferred to the Chief Account Officer 

now designated the Accountant-General. 


Al^CHAL SAVINGS BANK. 

Savings Bank business is conducted in all the State 
treasuries and in the more important Anchal Offices. 

Besides ordinary accounts open to the 
Saving# Bank, public, there are security accounts allowed 
in favour of government contractors and government 
servants who have to furnish security for their posts. 
Public accounts are permitted in the case of municipalities, 
co-operative societies and public bodies and institutions 
Conducted for purposes other than the personal advantages 
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of the contributors. Fixed deposit accounts are generally 
allowed in the case of municipalities and DSvaswams having 
personal deposit accounts at treasuries. 

As a rule the total amount which may be deposited 
in an ordinary account is limited to Rs. 5, COO in a year and 
the total amount which a depositor may have to his credit 
at any time is limited to Rs. 20,000, The limit in the case 
of public accounts is Rs. 20,000, there being no restriction 
for deposits in a year. There is no rnaximum limit to the 
amount which may be held in security for fixed deposit 
accounts. 

The rate of Savings Bank interest is 2-J per cent, per 
annum on the lowest balance in the account between the 
6th and the close of the month for ordinary security and 
public accounts. Interest is fixed in fixed deposit accounts 
at 3 per cent, per annum, but the deposits should be only in 
multiples of Rs. 100. 

The steady rise in the number of deposits and the 
closing balance of deposits during the last decade show not 
merely the large increase in the volume of the business done 
but also the popularity and the usefulness of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. The number of Savings Bank deposits 
in 1111 M. E. was 114,469 and the balance of deposits 
Rs. 189-57 lakhs. 


STATE PROVIDENT FUND. 

The State Provident Fund was started in 1107 M. E. 
Its object is to provide facility for the government 
servants to invest a portion of their pay 
Scope of the aoheme. month as to form an asset at the 

time of their retirement or a provision for their families 
in case of death before retirement. Admission to joiri 
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the Fund is open to all officers in permanent pensionable 
and non-pensionable service under Government as well 
as local or municipal bodies. Contribution to the Fund 
is compulsory in the case of all entrants into permanent 
Government service from the 1st Mlnam 1107. Those who 
insure their lives in the Official Branch of the State Life 
Insurance are exempted from this. 

The minimum and the maximum rates of monthly 
subscription are fixed at one chuckram and four chuckrams 
per rupee respectively of the officer’s salary for those 
who draw Rs. 15 and above. For those who draw less 
than Rs. 15 per mensem, the monthly subscription will be 
chuckrams seven or fourteen according to option. 

The subscribed amount carries compound interest at 
3| per cent, per annum. Government, of course, reserve 
the power to alter the same at any time with six months’ 
notice to the subscribers. 

Final withdrawal of the sum will be permitted only 
at the time of retirement or quitting the service or death of 
the subscriber. But loans are granted to subscribers (under 
sanction of the competent authority as laid down in the 
Provident Fund Rules) repayable in equal number of whole 
rupees in monthly instalments not exceeding 24, together 
with interest at 6 per cent per annum. The amount of loam 
granted would not ordinarily exceed three months’ pay of 
the subscriber and 50 per cent, of the amount standing to 
his credit. 

The administration of the Fund rests with the 
Government in the Finance Department and the accounts 
are kept by the Accountant-General. The 
volume of business transacted during six 
years from 1107 to 1112 M.E. may be seen 
from the statement appended below. It gives the number 
of subscribers admitted to the Fund, the closing balance at 
t^e pn4 of e^ch year and payments tpade from the Fund. 
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Realisation of subscriptions. 


Year No. of subscribers Closing balance. 


ending. 

admitted. 

Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

1107 

1,000 

1,056 

0 

3 

1108 

4,200 

52,931 

4 

4 

1109 

6,595 

1,69,544 

27 

4 

1110 

7,679 

3,21,840 

3 

1 

1111 

8,346 

5,05,824 

27 

13 

1112 

9,811 

7,28,584 

19 

9 

Payments 

on account of Closing, 

Advances, Etc. 

Year. 

No. of Accounts. Amounts paid. 



Ks. 

Ch. 

C. 

1107 

• « • 

» . • 

• •• 


1108 

1 

27 

20 

7 

1109 

37 

372 

3 

14 

1110 

106 

5,526 

15 

11 

1111 

277 

10,321 

14 

3 

1112 

489 

24,934 

3 

13 

Printed 

forms have 

been prescribed and should, as 

as possible, be used for application 

for admission, for 


loans, etc. 

A printed 

card 

showing the 

General. 

statement 

of account of every subscriber 


is sent to him either direct or through his ofidce at the 
end of each year so as to enable him to know exactly the 
amount he has paid and the interest earned by him during 
the year and also to get errors, if any, rectified. 

To avoid delay in the settlement of claims every 
subscriber is required to nominate, in his declaration form, 
the person or persons who should receive the amount after 
him, in case of his death. In the case of a married person 
his wife has to be a necessary nominee if she be living, and 
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not judicially separated from him. To suit the convenience 
of the subscribers, this declaration form is allowed to be 
renewed from time to time. 


THE SRI CHITHRA HOME FOR THE 
DESTITUTE AIS'D THE INFIRM. 


With the object of ©radicating mendicancy and dis- 
tress by methods of organised relief, the Home was 
inaugurated under the gracious auspices of His Highness 
the Maharaja in 1110 M. E. and was formally opened by 
Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bayi. The insti- 
tution, now housed in a spacious building with extensive 
premises at Pattam, is so equipped as to afford accommoda- 
tion for fifty inmates. It is under the management of a 
full-time Resident Superintendent controlled by a Board 
of Management. There is also an Orphanage attached 
with accommodation for 50 cliildren under the care of a 
Resident Matron. 

Indigent and infirm persons of either sex above 40 
years of age and orphans under 16 are admitted on proper 
certification, irrespective of caste or creed. They are fed, 
clothed and housed; and the children are sent to school. 
No effort is spared to make the condition of the inmates 
as happy and contented as possible with the resources 
available. 

The funds of the institution are almost entirely made 
up of the munificent grant of rupees half a lakh from the 
privy purse of His Highness the Maharaja. The interest 
on this amount together with that on the gracious contribu- 
tion of Rs. 1,000 from Her Highness Maharapi Sethu 
PSrvathi Bayi and the handsome donations from other 
individuals, is the main source of income for the upkeep 
of the institution. This is augmented by generous grants 
frpm Government* 
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PUBLIC SERVICE RECRUITMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 

The question of recruitment to the public service has 
long been a subject of persistent agitation in Travancore, 
The policy of the Government to afford 
Introductory. equal opportunities in the service of the 

Government to all classes of His Highness’s subjects 
without sacrificing efficiency or lowering the standard of 
qualification was made clear as early as in 1915, when 
instructions were issued to the Heads of Departments to 
show, consistently with efficiency and qualification, special 
consideration to members of the backward communities. 
The question of communal representation was subsequently 
discussed under different aspects at the several sessions of 
the old Legislative Council and Assembly. It finally came 
up for discussion in the Council in 1925, when the Chief 
Secretary to Government, on behalf of Government, stated 
inter alia that, other things being equal, preference would 
be given to communities poorly represented in the public 
service and that provision could be made for the represent- 
ation of well-defined unitary groups only and not of every 
individual community. The problem of communal represent- 
ation came up again in the form of a cut motion on the 
Budget in the Council in 1929, and as a result, a committee 
was appointed to report, among other things, on the princi- 
ples to be observed in the matter of recruitment to the public 
service keeping in view, on the one hand, the complaints of 
certain communities that they were not fairly represented 
in the public service, and, on the other hand, the need for 
maintaining efficiency and for avoiding injustice and 
unfairness to other communities. The committee, after an 
elaborate enquiry, submitted its i*eport to Government in 
1933, which was discussed by the members of both Houses 
of Legjislature in 1109 M. E. (1934 A. D.). In view of the 
37 
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importance of the problem, Government appointed Dr. Nokes, 
a Judge of the High Court, to examine all aspects of the 
question and report on the principles to be observed in 
forming the Government’s future policy. Dr. Nokes 
submitted his report in March 1935, and after carefully 
considering the same, Government announced in June 1935 
their decision to appoint a Public Service Commissioner 
with a view to the disposing of the objections raised against 
the method of recruitment resorted to by Heads of Depart- 
ments besides facilitating uniformity of practice, and gave 
an outline of their future policy with regard to recruitment. 
Accordingly, a Public Service Commissioner was appointed 
in July 1935. Necessary rules for recruitment to the public 
service were framed by the Commissioner and passed by 
Government. These rules came into full operation on the 
16th September 1936; and with effect from that date 
generally no appointment to the public service is made 
except on the advice of the Public Service Commissioner. 
Government, however, reserve to themselves the power to 
recruit to any appointment in the public service. 


According to the new system, all communities having 

a strength of approximately 2 per cent, or more of the total 

population of the State or about 1 lakh 
New Bvatem. . , , 

are recognised as separate communities 

for purpose of recruitment, the only exception being the 

Brahman community. The classification of communities 

on the above basis, is as follows : — 


A. Hindu. 


1. Brahman. 

2. Nayar. 

3. Other Caste Hindu. 

4. Kammsia. 


5. Nadar. 

6. Ilava. 

7. Pulaya. 

8. Other Hindu. 
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B. Muslim. 


C. Christian. 


1. Jacobite. 4. Latin Catholic. 

2. Marthomite. 5. South Indian United 

Church. 

3. Syriac Catholic. 6. Other Christian. 

The Military, Dfivaswam and Archaeological Depart- 
ments are excluded from the purview of the rules. 

The Department is not concerned with the confir- 
mation, promotion or transfer of persons already in the 
service, but only with the direct recruitment of persons 
outside the service. The rules are confined to the appoint- 
ments which are set out in the schedules to the rules, with 
the necessary qualification. 


The Public Service is divided into three Grades 
(Divisions) of which the first is the Higher Division. This 
includes appointments on Rs. 150 and more 
Higher Division. mensem. The primary condition for 

selection to this division is efficiency. There are two sub- 
divisions to this division, the technical and non-technical. 
Candidates for technical appointments are to be judged 
irrespective of their community and solely on their merits; 
and their merits are to be judged by their technical quali- 
fications and experience. The principal method of selection 
for non-technical appointments is by an examination; but 
provision is also made for nomination of one-third of the 
recruits by Government. As a civil service examination 
scheme is intimately connected with the question of a 
general civil service cadre Government have promulgated a 
set of roles for the civil service cadre. 
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The Intermediate Division consists of posts of which 
the salaries range from Rs. 20 to Rs. 149 and the Lower 
Division comprises posts with apay of less 
Intermediate Division gQ these divisions preference 

is given to candidates who have had three years temporary 
or acting service before the order of J une 1935. Every 
candidate for an appointment in the public service, who can 
satisfy the Commissioner that he had the necessary long 
service, is to be registered. Whenever a vacancy arises 
in an appointment for which qualified candidates are 
registered, the Commissioner will advise the recruitment of 
such candidates in preference to any other. As between 
themselves, seniority primarily depends on the greater 
length of service. 

The principle of recruitment to the Intermediate 
Division is based on efficiency, subordinated to some extent 
to adequacy of communal representation. Appointments in 
this division are made according to the order of merit of the 
candidates, determined by means of a selective test; provid- 
ed that 40 per cent, of the appointments will in any event 
be given to the most meritorious candidates from the inade- 
quately represented communities. That is, 60 per cent, of 
the appointments in this division are given to the best 
candidates in the order of merit irrespective of the 
communities to which they belong, and the remaining 40 
per cent, to the best candidates from the inadequately 
represented communities. All communities other than the 
Brahman, the Nayar, the other Caste Hindu, the Jacobite 
and the Marthomite are considered inadequately repre- 
sented communities. The above named communities have 
already their due share or more of the appointments in 
superior service. The rules for the Intermediate Division 
contemplate that the number of probable vacancies shall be 
estimated and advertised half-yearly and that only appli- 
cations sent in compliance with such advertisements shall 
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be considered. The scale of fees for application to the 
Intermediate Division is as follows : — 


In all cases where the Special Examination Rs. 
is part of the selective test • 5 

In all other cases where the minimum pay 
of the appointment is 

not less than Rs, 14 but less than Rs. 40. 2 

not less than Rs. 40 but less than Rs. 50. 3 

not less than Rs. 50 but less than Rs. 75. 4 

not less than Rs. 75 but less than Rs. 150. 5 


When an applicant applies for more than one 
appointment, the highest or higher fee should be paid, 
notwithstanding that the applicant subsequently withdraws 
his application for the appointment requiring the highest 
or higher fee. The fee for the renewal of a valid application 
is one rupee. 

In the selective test marks will be awarded to 
candidates under two different items viz., 

1. Marks for general examination qualification 
possessed by the candidate or any special examination to be 
conducted. The maximum marks for this part will be 
70 per cent, of the total. 

2. Special marks (30 per cent, of the total) are set 
apart for interview, previous approved acting service, special 
qualification, and as bonus to backward communities. 

In the case of the candidates of the backward 
communities, the age-limit for entry in the Intermediate 
Division is raised to 28 years. 

So far as the Ijower Division is concerned, appointments 
SiiT® ipade with a view to secure as far as possible their shai*e 
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to the communities which have been hitherto poorly 
represented in this division, provided duly qualified candi- 


Lower Divisiou. 


dates are available from such communi- 
ties. The method of recruitment is 


accordingly based on the following rotation of communities: 


1. Other Hindu and 

Miscellaneous. 

2. Muslim. 

3. Pulaya. 

4. Jacobite. 

5. Kamm3.1a. 

6. Marthomite. 

7. Ilava. 

8. Syriac Catholic. 

9. Na^Sr. 

10. S. I. U. Church. 

11. Latin Catholic. 

12. Other Christian. 

13. Other Caste Hindu. 

14. Nayar. 

15. Other Hindu. 

16. Muslim. 

17. Pulaya. 

18. Jacobite. 

19. Kammala. 

20. Ilava. 

21. Syriac Catholic. 

22. Na^ar. 

23. Latin Catholic. 

24. Other Christian. 

25. Nayar. 

26. Ilava. 

27. Other Hindu. 


28. Muslim. 

29. Jacobite. 

30. Ilava. 

31. Syriac Catholic. 

32. Ilava. 

33. Latin Catholic. 

34. Ilava. 

35. Other Hindu. 

36. Nayar. 

37. Ilava. 

38. Syriac Catholic. 

39. Ilava. 

40. Nayar. 

41. Other Hindu. 

42. Muslim. 

43. Pulaya. 

44. Jacobite. 

45. Kammala. 

46. Marthomite. 

47. Ilava. 

48. Syriac Catholic.. 

49. Na^ar. 

50. S. I. U. Church. 

51. Latin Catholic. 

52. Other Christian. 

53. Other Caste Hindu. 

54. Nayar. 

55. Brahman. 


Recruitment to the Lower Division depends upon 
prelin^inary registration. Candidates who are qualified for 
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the various appointments are required to apply for registra- 
tion to the Commissioner. A fee of Ohs. 14 is levied for 
registration. When vacancies arise the Commissioner 
selects the number of communities equal to the number of 
vacancies in accordance with communal rotation. Once 
the community is chosen, a candidate of that community is 
selected from among the registered candidates according to 
the rules of seniority laid down, the principal rule being 
that a candidate with acting service is to be preferred to 
one who has had no such service. 

The new system has been working for more than 
three years. At the end of the third year the position was 
reviewed by Government who expressed their satisfaction 
on the working of the Department. 


^RI CHITHRSLAYAM. 

Sri Chithralayam was opened on 25th September 1935 
by His Highness the Maharaja with a view to providing for 
the enjoyment, education and development of the artistic 
taste of the people by means of a collection of pictures re- 
presenting the various eras of painting in India along with 
specimens of the art in other parts of Asia which bear the 
marks of Indian influence. The Gallery was reconstructed 
out of two bungalows side by side in the Museum Gardens, 
the reconstruction, furnishing of exhibits and hanging being 
done under the direction of Dr. J. H. Cousins. The first 
bungalow is laid out in three sections illustrating modern 
Indian painting in works by senior Bengal artists, their 
pupils and other schools in the Indian model. In the second 
bungalow are exhibited examples of Indo-European painting. 
The other section of rooms show Persian, Mughal, ^ajaput 
and Tanjore paintings and a unique collection of copies 
of Indian mural paintings from pre-historic times down 
through the eras of Ajanta to recent times in Cochin and 
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Travanoore. The gallery thus gives a continuous view of 
Indian painting and is of high educational value. It also 
contains good specimens of Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese 
painting. In 1112 M.E. (1937) it attained the unique distin- 
ction of presenting the first good collection in India, and 
perhaps elsewhere, of a new movement in painting by field 
workers and fishers of Bali 


THE Sri chithra hindu religious library. 

This Library was inaugurated towards the close of 
1112 M.E. It is located in a spacious building put up in the 
premises of the KakkSttu Kantan Sastha temple at Fut'han- 
chantha, Trivandrum, adjacent to the Main Road. The raised 
platform and the spacious hall open on both sides in front 
of it serve as an auditorium providing accommodation for 
about 1,000 persons. The Library section and the hall are 
furnished with facilities for the reading public and'for con- 
ducting religious lectures, HarihatUas, Palhakams and other 
similar functions. 

The Library contains books in Sanskrit, English, 
MalaySlam and Tamil, in the several branches of Hindu 
religious literature. There are also some reference books. 
Foreign and Indian magazines relating to religion and phi- 
losophy are being subscribed for. The books are not now 
lent and cannot be taken outside, but have to be used in the 
Library itself. 

The Assistant Devaswam Commissioner, Trivandrum 
District, is the controlling officer of the institution. There 
is an Advisory Committee consisting of three members to 
help him in the choice of books and connected matters. 
Religious discourses are conducted by eminent scholars in 
religion, as also Harikaiha, Kdlct kahepams, Chdkkydr Kilihm 
and PS^hakama are regularly arranged to be conducted in 
the hall attached to the Library. 
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THE SRI MULAM SHASHTYABDAPURTHI 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 

This Institute is situated to the south-east of the 
Public Offices. It is a monument erected by a grateful 
people in commemoration of the sixtieth birthday of 
Maharaja Sri Mulam Thirunal of blessed memory. It serves 
as an industrial and commercial museum and bureau where 
local manufactured products are exhibited with charts 
giving information about their source, price and other 
particulars. The endowment is to the value of nearly one 
lakh of rupees, of which one-half is invested on the building 
and furniture; the other half forms the corpus of the 
fund. The interest on the fund is used to defray the cost of 
up-keep. 

The Institute is under the control of a committee of 
management appointed by Government and consisting of 
seven members of whom four are non-officials. The com- 
mittee elects its chairman, and the honorary secretary. 
An executive committee is formed consisting of the above 
and another member, while two other members are selected 
to audit the accounts and take stock of the exhibits at the 
end of each year. 

With a view to encoui’aging trade and ipanufacture, 
the committee of management has decided to allow accom- 
modation to private exhibits free of charge. 

There is a library attached to the Institute containing 
books on subjects relating to industry and commerce and 
several journals dealing with these subjects. The Institute 
and the library are open to the public. 

Every year the anniversary of the birthday of 
Maharaja 6rl Malam Thirunal is celebrated by the Insti- 
tute. The building and the premises are decorated and 
illuminated. A public meeting is held at which a lecture 
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on some topic relating to commerce and industry is 
delivered. The bust of the Mahsrsja kept in the Institute 
is garlanded and speeches of tribute are delivered. 


COMPASSIONATE GRATUITY TO THE B^AMILIES 
OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 

Prior to 1J08 M. E. there was no provision in the 
Travancore service rules to afford relief to the family of 
a government servant who died in harness, whatever 
be the length of his service. Government therefore intro- 
duced a scheme for the award of compassionate gratuity 
with effect from the 1st Vrischikam 1108. In this scheme 
the families of government servants in the permanent 
pensionable service, who die before or within one year after 
retirement, are granted compassionate gratuity according 
to the following rules; — 

1. The minimum service required for the grant of 
compassionate gratuity is five years and the maximum for 
which it is payable is 30 years. 

2. The amount is calculated at the rate of one 
month’s pay for each year of pensionable service based on 

the monthly pay drawn by him on the 1st Ohingam of each 
year. 

3. The maximum monthly pay for the calculation of 
compassionate gratuity is Rs. 400 and the maximum amount 
payable is Rs. 3,000. 

4. In the case of a government servant dying within 
one year of retirement, the amount calculated as above will 
be reduced by the amount of pension drawn till the date of 
his death. 

5. The grant of compassionate gratuity is entirely 
within the discretion of Government. 
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Under the scheme family means and includes : — 

(i) Widow and minor children, 

(ii) Unmarried major daughters, only if they are poor, 

(iii) Married daughters subsequently divorced or 

widowed at the time of the application for compassionate 
gratuity, if they are poor, and 

(iv) Father and mother, only if they were solely 
dependent on the deceased for maintenance. 

The application for compassionate gratuity should be 
made in the prescribed form and should be accompanied 
by the requisite documents. 

In the case of the death of a goveimment servant 
before retirement, the head of the office concerned, on 
production of a death-certificate by the familj^ of the 
government servant, will prepare and submit the application 
to Government through the Audit Officer; but in the case 
of a government servant dying within one year of retirement, 
his family should submit the application to the head of the 
department concerned, who will, after verification, submit 
it to Government through the Audit Officer.* 


ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Electrical Department has been working as a 
separate Department only from 1108 M. E. (1933). From 
1103 to 1108 M.E. it was a unit of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Thereafter it was placed under the direct control 
of an Electrical Engineer. 

The Trivandrum, Quilon and Kalama^seri electric 

Trivandrum, Quilon supply undertakings have been financed by 
and Kalama66eri Government and worked by the Electrical 
electric supply. Department while those at Nagercoil, 
Kottayam and Mannar are owned by private corporations 

• For further information see Appendix XJI of the Travapcore Serviop 
P»le9- 
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which are licenced under the Travancore Electricity Act. 
The Trivandrum distribvition lines extend over a length of 
60 miles. The total expenditure incurred for the Trivan- 
drum electric supply was Rs. 10,14,199 till the end of 
1113 M.E. In Quilon electricity is supplied by a low tension 
distribution system covering a length of 38 miles. Power is 
supplied from Quilon to the mineral factories at Chavara, 
the ceramic factory at Kundara and the leper colony at 
Nuranad. The total expenditure incurred for the Quilon 
electric supply amounts to Rs. 2,94,929. The Power 
House at Kalamaasgri near Alwaye was constructed to 
supply electricity to the Sri Chithra Mills. This is intend- 
ed to supply power to the Mills until the Pallivasal hydro 
electric power becomes available. 

Kottayain is supplied with electricity by a system of 
lines 17 miles in length. The expenses for the scheme 
Nagercoil, Kottayam aggregate to Rs. V7l lakhs til] the end of 
and Mannfa electric 1113 M.E. In Nagercoil power is supplied 
supply. jjjy ^ qJ 25 miles of low tension dis- 
tribution. The capital expenditure for this station amounts 
to Rs. 2*22 lakhs. The electric works at MunnSr are owned 
by Messrs. Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company Ltd. 


An investigation of the Pallivasal Hydro Electric 
Scheme was made in 1932. The waterfall in the Muthi- 
^ . rappula river is made use of for this pur- 

Scheme. pose. The transmission lines from Palli- 
vasal go to Kothamangalam from where 
they branch off one set going to Alwaye and the other to 
Pallam (near Kottayam) where the two main receiving 
stations are located. From Pallam the lines are extended 
to Peermade, Quilon, Kottayam, Changana^^eri, Alleppey 
and a few other towns. The project was inaugurated on 
19th March 1940 by the Dewan, Sachivothama Sir C. P 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. In the course of his speech the 
Pew^n obseryed r 
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“I look forward in Travancore not to the rise of 
large industrial centres, but to the spread of a net-work 
of cottage industries and medium sized factories, taking 
advantage of supplies of electrical energy from sources like 
Pallivasal. 

“Those interested in the industrial progress of the 
country discovered natural handicaps such as the absence 
of fuel, attending upon such progress. Coal and mineral- 
oil, being ruled out, and the possibility of timber fuel being 
limited, what is the possibility of industrial advancement 
otherwise than by harnessing the natural forces which 
are abundantly furnished us by a merciful Providence. 
Throughout the West Coast there are steep slopes and an 
abundant rainfall, with great possibilities for the utilisation 
of the natural flow of water. From the earliest times 
this has been exploited for the purpose of industry but it 
required science to discover the possibility of high trans- 
mission up to two lakhs, and transmission for long distances 
also became possible with scientific advancement. But for 
science these natural resources would have run to waste, 
and with these aids, which science gives us, it is possible 
to utilise them. But how much of these have been utilised. 
In the whole of the British Empire there is available 
35 million h. p. of which less than one million have been 
utilised so far. In Canada on the other hand, with a 
possibility of 32 million h. p., nearly 5 million h. p. have 
been utilised, and Canada has been transformed from prairie 
land and pasture land, into one of the most highly developed 
organised industrial units in the world, playing such a. 
great part in the prosecution of the war, and being an 
effective factor towards what is hoped will le eventually the 
success of the Allies in the present war 

“It is because of considerations like the rarity of oil 
find the difficulty of generating steam power with ordinary 
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fuel that it has been considered that the greatest need in 
India to-day is the utilisation of hydro-electric energy, 
which is one of the great and beneficial sources of wealth 
in this land. 

“Travancore has many such sources. I am glad to be 
able to announce to-day that out of 9,000 kilowatts possible 
now, there is already assured a demand for fifty per cent., 
and there is pending before the Government a proposal, and 
there are negotiations proceeding, in connection with the 
possibility of starting an aluminium industry in the State, 
which if it fructifies, and I trust it will fructify, will create 
a demand for more energy than it is possible to produce 
with the present storage. 

“Already, therefore, it has become necessary for us* 
in view of such a rapidly increasing demand, to contemplate 
means to increase the storage. And subsidiary storages and 
a secondary alternative to the methods of producing power 
are already in contemplation by the Government of 
Travancore.” 

In 1113 M. E. a sum of Rs. 8 lakhs was provided 
for the construction of an all-Travancore telephone 
system. It was proposed to open exchan- 
eep oneByatem, Nagercoil, Quilon, Trivandrum 

Kottayam and Alwaye besides connecting many of the 
Anchal offices en route. Quilon and Trivandrum were 
connected by a Trunk Telephone in 1115 M. E. 

A scheme for the establishment of a Broadcasting 
Station at Trivandrum was sanctioned in 1113 M. E. An 
Assistant Electrical Engineer has been 
Broadcasting. deputed for special training. The work in 

connection with this scheme is making satisfactory pro- 
gress, 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

In 1089 M. E. (1914) a Co-operative Societies Act was 
enacted in Travancore, Two years later a Registrar was 
appointed and the Department was organised with one 
Inspector under liini. In 1112 M. E. a new Co-operative 
Societies Act was passed. In 1113 M. E. the staff of the 
Department consisted of a Registrar, two Assistant Regis- 
trars and thirty-six Inspectors. In that year three more 
temporary Inspectors were appointed as Sale Officers. Of 
the thirty-six Inspectors two were in charge of non-credit 
work and the others were in charge of circles. 

In 1113 M.E. there were one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six societies working of which 1,277 were agricul- 
tural credit societies, 243 non-agricultural credit societies, 
35 distributive societies including school societies, 25 super- 
vising unions, 21 taluk banks including banking unions, 18 
urban banks, 13 agricultural credit societies with production 
and sale, 11 non-agricultural societies with production and 
sale, 1 central bank, 1 central institute, 1 central weaving 
society, and 1 central wholesale society. The remaining 
29 were of various types including benefit funds and 
insurance. The total number of members was 206,699 of 
which 24,096 were women members. Ten societies were 
exclusively for women. There are separate societies for 
the backward communities viz., Afayas, Vslans, coast 
Christians (fishermen), Chefamars and Sambavars, They 
had a total membership of 16,532. The paid up share capital 
of these societies aggregated to Rs. 1*24 lakhs and their 
reserve fund totalled Rs. 38,138. 

The supervision of these societies is conducted by 28 
local supervising unions (including three banking unions) at 
different centres with the Central Co-operative Institute as 
their Federated Body. Non-official supervision is also 
done in addition to what is done by the officers of the 
Department. 
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At present there are only two Co-operative Divisions, 
the Northern and the Southern, each under the charge of an 
Assistant Registrar; but the opening of a Central Division 
is under contemplation. Now the Department is under the 
control of the Land Revenue Commissioner who is also the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 

The Transport Department was organised in Kanni 
1113. An initial fleet of 60 vehicles was purchased 
and bodies suited to local conditions were constructed in 
the P. W. D. Workshops. The service was inaugurated 
by His Highness the Maharaja on 9th Kumbham 1113. The 
sections first covered by the vehicles of the Department 
were Trivandrum — Nagercoil, Trivandrum — Neyyattinkara, 
Nagercoil — Colachel and Nagercoil — Cape Comorin. Service 
within the municipal limits of Trivandrum with an exten- 
sion to Neduniangad was taken up in the next month. Three 
months later the Quilon — Trivandrum line was also taken 
up. All transport services by private concerns are prohibited 
on the routes served by the departmental buses. Regular 
service for the transport of goods from the High Ranges via 
Alwaye was also taken up by the Department. In Mlnara 
1115 the State Transport line was extended to Kottayam. 

In conjunction with the passenger service a parcel 
service is also carried on. Agents are appointed at import- 
ant stations on the routes for receiving and transmitting 
parcels from consignors and they distribute parcels to the 
consignees. The fare was standardised at 8 cash per mile 
in all routes except in the Trivandrum Town Service where 
it has been fixed at 12 cash per mile, . 

The Department is a steadily growing one and brings 
a good income to the Government. It is under the control 
of an officer styled the Superintendent of Transport. 
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1. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.* 

The Department of Public Instruction is under the 
administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

The Department has within its jurisdiction 
English, Malayalam and Tamil Schools, 
Training Schools, Sanskrit Schools, Tech- 
nical Schools, Night Schools, Reading Rooms and Libraries, 
Orphanages, a Reformatory School, and an Academy 
of Music. 

The Director of Public Instruction submits to 
Government, from time to time, proposals for improving 
education in the State. His main duty is to look after the. 
welfare of education within the State and to co-ordinate the 
work of the different agencies in the field of education. He 
is responsible to Government for the efficient working of all 
recognised educational institutions in the State, depart- 
mental or private, and to conduct his work in accordance 
with such codes, rules and instructions as may be in force. 
He prepares the annual budget for the Department and 
controls departmental receipts and expenditure. He has to 
conduct periodical inspection of educational institutions 
and check the work of the subordinate inspecting officers. 
He has to submit to Government every year a report on the 
administration of the Department, and furnish such other 
reports and returns as Government, from time to time, 
prescribe or call for. 

In the discharge of the duties pertaining to his office, 
the Director is assisted by two subordinate officers, the 
Personal Assistant and the Financial Assistant. The 
Financial Assistant advises the Director in all matters 
relating to receipts and expenditure of the Department. 

» For a detailed aooouut of education in Travancore, vide Vol. Ill- 
39 
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His main duty is to check leakages of revenue, to in- 
spect subordinate oifices, and to submit reports to the 
Director pointing out the irregularities, if any, that may 
come to his notice. The Personal Assistant is the minis- 
terial head of the office, and is primarily responsible to the 
Director on all papers relating to the general administra- 
tion of the Department. In the absence of the Director 
from headquarters or while he is on casual leave, the 
Personal Assistant is competent to take action on urgent 
matters and submit his decision to the Director later on 
for ratification. 

For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 
four divisions, each under a Division Inspector, and thirty- 
one districts, each under an Assistant Inspector. The 
Division Inspectors are under the direct control of the 
Director and, in their turn, they control the Assistant 
Inspectors, The Divisioii Inspectors have their headquar- 
ters at Trivandrum, Quilon, Thiruvalla, and Mnvattupula, 
and have their administrative areas divided into 10, 6, 8, 
and 7 districts respectively. 

There is also an Inspectress of Girls Schools, of the 
rank of a Division Inspector, who has control over all 
educational institutions for girls above the primary grade. 
She has her headquarters at Ti'ivandrum. She is under 
the direct administrative control of the Director, and has 
an Assistant Inspectress under her. 

The chief inspecting officers, viz , the four Division 
Inspectors and the Inspectress of Girls Schools are 
primarily responsible to the Director on all matters relating 
to the institutions under their control, and have also to 
conduct the inspection of all English Schools, Malayslam 
and Tamil High Schools, Sanskrit Schools, Training Schools, 
Orphanages and Boarding Houses in their jurisdiction. 

The Assistant Inspectors are responsible to the 
respective Division Inspectors for the efficient working of 
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the MalaySlam and Tamil Primary and Middle Schools, 
Rural Libraries and Private Reading Rooms and Libraries 
in their respective jurisdictions, which ordinarily extend 
over a revenue taluk, but in some cases, covers a few 
pakuthies more or less, depending upon the number of 
institutions in them. The Assistant to the Inspectress of 
Girls Schools has control over the Malay 5,1am and Tamil 
Middle Schools for Girls in the State. 


With a view to encouraging Moslem education in 
the State, provision has been made for imparting instruction 
in Arabic in schools attended by a fair 
Special sohools pi’oportion of Muslim pupils. The work 

of the Arabic Instructors is inspected by a separate officer, 
a Muhammadan Inspector of Schools, who is under the 
direct control of the Director. The Muhammadan Inspe- 
ctor, however, has no administrative control over any 
school, such control being vested in the Chief or Assistant 
Inspecting Officer in whose jurisdiction the particular 
school is situated. 

The Reformatory School at Trivandrum is under the 
control of a Superintendent and its affairs are discussed 
and decided l)y a Committee of Visitors of which the 
Director of Public Instruction is the Honorary Secretary. 

The Academy of music is under the control of a 
Principal who is directly responsible to the Director. 


The Department bestows great attention in the 
matter of female education. 316,437 girls were undergoing 
instruction in all kinds of educational institutions 
in the State in 1113 including special schools, of whom 
390 were in colleges. The system of co-education 
widely prevalent in the State has been mainly respon- 
sible for the remarkable spread of female education. 
Instruction in music, needle work and homecraft is given. 

To impart instruction in weaving, knitting, sewing 
and music there are eighteen technical schools all aided 
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and exclusively for won en. The Reformatory School 
instruct the juvenile convicts during the term of their 
detention in printing, book binding, weaving, agriculture 
and gardening besides in drill and scouting. There are 
some other special schools of a vocational character 
under the control of the Ediication Department. The 
screw-pine weaving school at Trivandrum, Kindergarten 
and nursery schools, the Sri Ohithrodaya Nart'haks.layam 
which is a grant-in-aid institution for imparting train- 
ing in Indian dancing, aided music schools, one at 
Sherthala and the other at Pujappura in Trivandrum, voca- 
tional bias schools attached to the S. L. B. English High 
School at Nagercoil where instruction is given in clay- 
modelling, making toys, images, etc. besides lessons in 
general subjects, and the Vlfa Kerala Gymkhana wl ich is 
an aided school of physical culture at Trivandrum deserve 
special mention. 

Besides these there are special schools for the educa- 
tion of the children belonging to certain communities who 
show a reluctance to send their children to school if there 
are no separate schools for them. There are four such 
schools for Kshathriyas. These are situated at Mavelik- 
kafa, Aranmula, Pnnjar and Panthalam. The special 
school at Kulakkada is exclusively for the education of 
the children of Malaysia Brahmans. Special schools for the 
exclusive use of Muhammadans are provided in certain 
areas ; an English High School is maintained for them 
at Alleppey. 

The controlling officers of the Education Department 
exercise administrative powers as stipulated in G. O. R. Dis 
No. 1011 of 31 Edn. dated 10th August 
^ ™ 1931. The Director is coanpetent to san- 

ction grants-in-aid within the limits of budget provision 
and in accordance with the Education Code, to all 
educational institutions in the Department; to withdraw 
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permanently or temporarily, wholly or partly, any grant 
already sanctioned, subject to certain conditions; to 
prescribe Dnam and Christmas holidays for schools; to con- 
duct departmental examinations and to appoint examiners 
and superintendents therefor; to dispose of unservice- 
able articles when the book-value does not exceed Rs. 250 
in each case; to sanction the sale by auction of standing and 
fallen trees and plants in grounds under the control of the 
Department; to sanction the auction sale of dismantled and 
useless school buildings; to fix the headquarters of the 
subordinate inspecting officers; to accord administrative 
sanction for works under petty construction and repairs 
(original or repair) up to Rs. 1000; to sanction the reappro- 
priation of funds up to Rs. 500 from one minor head to 
another with certain exceptions; to sanction vacation duty 
of officers in the Department etc. 

The Chief Inspectors are competent to dispose finally 
of all questions relating to admissions, promotions, tr^sfer 
certificates, collection of fees, and liolidays (except Onam 
and Christmas) in the institutions under their control; to 
auction unserviceable articles and trees in school premises 
when the book-value does not exceed Rs. 100 in each case; 
to grant license to teachers in the schools under their cont- 
rol; to sanction the distribution of budget allotments to the 
offices and institutions under them; to sanction the purchase 
of maps required for use in departmental schools; to approve 
of school sites and buildings etc. 

The Assistant Inspectors are competent to dispose 
of unserviceable articles the book-value of which does not 
exceed Rs. 19; to sanction changes in the entries in school 
records of the name of pupils in the Primary classes; to 
allow the use, under proper safeguards, of departmental 
school buildings under their control for meetings of co- 
operative societies; to approve of changes of management of 
private schools and of the teachers in the staff thereof etc, 
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A State Library System is in vogue by which 
78 Rural Libraries, each containing about 500 books and 
having a good supply of newspapers and 
Libraries periodicals, have been started and placed 

under the control of the Department. These are attached 
to departmental Primary Schools in important rural areas 
and are in the charge of the respective Headmasters and 
controlled by the Assistant Inspecting Officers concerned. 
The public have free access to these libraries. 

The Department keeps in close touch with local 
public opinion in all parts of the State and takes, when- 
ever necessary and desirable, such steps as would lead to 
the educational advancement of the people. 


•PUBLIC HPIALTH DEPARTMENT. 

The Public Health Department was constituted on 
its present basis in 1109. The need for the organisation of 
this Department was engaging the attention of Govern- 
ment since 1103. The Sanitary Department, which was 
formed so early as 1071, was the only agency which was 
previously attending to public health work. Its activities 
were restricted to three phases of public health viz., the 
collection and tabulation of vital statistics, the manage- 
ment of vaccination in non-municipal areas and rural 
sanitation. 

In 1103, Dr. W. P. Jacocks of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in America was appointed to organise public 
health work in Travancore on a modern and up-to-date 
scale. His scheme of work comprised hook-worm treat- 
ment, public health education, epidemiological and vital 
statistical investigations, health unit work, medical ento- 
mology and plague control measures. The establishment 
of Health Units in rural areas was an important item in 

* For a detailed account pf public bnulth activities in the State, 
ride Vpl. ill. 
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the above scheme. In 1106 a Health Unit was started at 
NeyySttinkara. Its main work was registration of vital 
statistics, control of communicable diseases, public 
health nursing, maternity and child-welfare work, rural 
sanitation, health education and medical examination 
of students. 

It was considered necessary to effect an amalgama- 
tion of the Sanitary Department with the Public Health 
Organisation so as to co-ordinate their respective activities. 
The amalgamation was accordingly effected in Chingam 
1109, its control being vested in a Deputy Director of 
Public Health. 

In 1110 M.E. some further changes were effected. The 
designation of the head of the Department was changed to 
Director of Public Health. The bacteriological laboratory 
under the Medical Department was I’e constituted as the 
Public Health Laboratory, embracing the sections of the 
Government Bacteriologist, the Chemical Examiner, the 
Public Analyst under the Food Adulteration Act, the Hook- 
worm Laboratory and the Vaccine Depot. 

The work of the new Public Health Department com- 
prises registration of vital statistics, control of communic- 
able diseases, vaccination, plague control measures, malaria 
and filariasis control and investigations, tests and examin- 
ations in the Public Health Laboratory, management of 
the Health Unit in NeyySttinkafa, hook-worm treatment 
campaign, rural sanitation and public health education. 

The hookworm treatment campaign was discontinued 
in 1110. In the same year, the medical entomology section 
of the Department was reorganised. The entomological 
laboratory work w'as put in charge of the Superintendent, 
Public Health Laboratory. For purposes of field work, the 
State was divided into two circles, northern and southern. 
An Assistant Surgeon was put in charge of each circle. The 
mosquito control work within the Trivandrum Municipality 
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was taken over by the Municipal Council, and Government 
sanctioned a contribution for the purpose. Mosquito control 
operations were subsequently introduced in the Alleppey 
and Quilon municipalities. 

In 1111, the Department was able to make steady and 
uniform progress in all directions although it had to bear 
the heavy strain of fighting against a succession of epidemics 
in different parts of the country. An experimental scheme 
for the inspection of primary school children in eight taluks 
of the State was introduced during the year, and the work 
was entrusted to the Public Health Department. A Taluk 
Health Organisation scheme has been put into operation in 
South Travancore and Shenkotta from the year 1112 mainly 
for taking effective precautionary measures against cholera, 
which is a menace peculiar to those areas and also for the 
compilation of correct vital statistics on scientific lines. 

Prom the beginning of the year 1113, the State was 
divided into two public health districts viz., northern and 
southern, with Kottayam and Neyyattinkafa as the res- 
pective headquarters. Each district was placed in the 
charge of a District Health Officer. Along with the intro- 
duction of this district health scheme, maternity and 
child-welfare work was also started in five select areas 
situated away from hospitals and dispensaries, in each of 
the two districts. 

The Public Health Laboratory was transferred from 
the Public Health Department and added on to the 
Research Department of the Travancore University from 
the beginning of 1114 M. E. 

A Malaria Special Officer was appointed in 1114 with 
the necessary staff, for organising malaria control work on 
scientific lines, in the endemic and epidemic centres of 
malaria, in South Travancore. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LEGISLATION. 

His Highness the Maharaja is the centre and source 
of political as well as Legislative authority? in the State. 

The Treaty of Perpetual Alliance between 
General. Travancore and the British Government 
contemplates the tendering of advice by that Government 
in certain subjects for the advancement of His Highness’ 
interests, the happiness of his subjects and the mutual wel- 
fare of both states. The sovereignty of the ruler is however 
maintained intact. This has enabled the State to take advan- 
tage of the principles of British laws while keeping to the 
old moorings. The laws which are in force in Travancore are 
thus the result of a judicious blending of the two systems. 

The Hindu kings of old followed the text of the 
ancient laws as set forth in the codes of Manu, Ysjnavalkya 
and Pafasafa. The ideals of ancient Hindu Polity were 
held in high regard; and as each caste and the individuals 
composing it were anxious to preserve the old customs and 
traditions, deliberate changes in the law were not of frequent 
occuri'ence. Even in devising rules for the efficient working 
of the administrative machinery, Hindu rulers took pride 
in affirming that in all matters of principle they adhered to 
the injunctions of the Dharma Sastras. Normally they were 
content to act on interpretations of the rules in the Dharma 
Ssstras. Such was the policy of the Chefa Kings as it was 
of the Cholas and the Pandyas. These traditions command- 
ed the respect of the rulers of Travancore who represented 
the ideals of Indian kingship and adhered to the old 
principles and conventions. They honoured old forms and 
respected established precedents. It was the proud boast of 
the rulers of Travancore that they would not deviate from 
the fundamental law, the rich heritage of centuries. 

40 
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The rules and principles of law lay scattered in 
numerous volumes making reference difficult and tedious. 
The difficulty was obviated by the compilation of legal 
manuals by learned scholars. The V yavaJiaramala compiled 
by Mahishamangalaf hu Nampathifi, published in the latter 
part of the 16th century, supplied a real want and gained 
currency throughout Malabar as a reliable work of refer- 
ence. So was Kshithirainamala. 


The law and procedure of Travancore retained the 
impress of oriental conceptions until modified by western 
jurisprudence. From time to time, however 
Le^sIaWon.^ new rules were promulgated by the MahS- 
faja in the form of C hat tavariy olds to 
facilitate the administration of justice. The Chattavariyola 
issued Maharaja Kart'hika Thifunal (1759-1799) is a pro- 
minent example of such legislation. This state of things 
changed after the establishment of the alliance with the 
English East India Company. Col. Muuro who combined in 
himself the offices of Dewan and Resident engrafted the 
principles of Anglo-Indian Legislation on the Statute Book 
of Travancore. What was good for the British possessions 
in India was considered equally good for the progressive 
Indian States. A largo number of Proclamations was 


passed in the time of Rani Gouri Lakshmi Bayi, the Queen 
Regnant, and Rani Gouri Psrvathi Bayi, the Queen Regent. 
The drafts of the Acts and Proclamations were pre- 
pared by the Dewans and submitted to the rulers who 
exercised their minds on the principles and the details 
involved in them before promulgation. The Proclamations 
were conceived in a spirit of patriotic endeavour calculated 
to advance the permanent interests of the country. Some 
of the measures passed during the reigns of the two Ranis 
and the early years of Maharaja Swathi Thifunal may be 
mentioned by way of illustration. 

A Proclamation of 988 M. E. directed that no addi- 
tional taxes should be recovered for the cultivation of dry 
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grains such as gingfilly and grain on lands already assessed 
to revenue. It was stated that the Sirkar would help the 
ryots with money for seed and agricultural implements in 
order to encourage cultivation. “The abolition of a long 
catalogue of the most arbitrary taxes such as poll-tax, 
cottage tax, net-tax, etc., under which distinct sections of 
the community such as Tlavas, Parayas, etc,, had groaned 
for years had resulted in increased social blessing’"’, says 
Nanoo Pillai, one of the former Dewans of the State, 
in his “Sketch of the Progress of Travancore’*. The 
Syrian Christians and converts were exempted from the 
performance of uliyam services in devaswoms. The 
possessors of Vifut'hi lands were permitted to relinquish 
them if they chose. By a Royal Proclamation of 993 M. E, 
the land-holders of Nanjanad were released from certain 
oppressive demands exacted from them by certain digni- 
taries known as Mudalis and Ambalakkar who, under the 
guise of collecting Sirkar revenue from the ryots levied 
numerous unauthorised contributions for their own benefit 
in connection with social and religious functions. Con- 
cessions were granted to ryots for bringing new lands under 
cultivation. In the same year the imposition of tree-tax 
was restricted to eight kinds of fruit-bearing trees. By 
another Proclamation dated 12th Thulam 1000, it was 
declared that the ryots would be offered protection against 
the malpractices and oppressions of local oflficials in regard 
to recovery of revenue, supply of provisions, etc. By a 
Proclamation dated 1011 the reward for the destruction of 
tigers was raised to Rs. 30. 

The establishment of the new courts necessitated the 
reformation and the restatement of the laws according to 
the models of British India. Cunden M§non 
^^1010 who was appointed^ Dewan Peishkar in 

1010 at the suggestion of Casamajor, the 
British Resident, was entrusted with the work of drafting 
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legal codes. A committee of officers with adequate know* 
ledge of the country and experience of administrative 
details was appointed to assist him. The laws in force were 
carefully examined and new rules both of substantive and 
adjective law were added. In the course of a few months 
the drafts were prepared. The language of the drafts was 
Malayalam; for, Cunden Meiion did not possess a knowledge 
of English. They were soon translated into English by com- 
petent scholars, and promulgated by the Maharaja in the 
form of Regulations. “This was the first Code of Regulations 
in the modern sense of the term. It consisted of eight 
chapters, the first five chapters comprised the Civil Code 
and Procedure and the constitution of the different Courts, 
original and appellate. The sixth Regulation invested 
Tahsildars with police authority and Zilla Courts with full 
criminal jurisdiction, the seventh and eighth Regulations 
authorised the Appeal Court Judges to perform the functions 
of sessions courts.” In the course of a few months the people 
became generally acquainted with the newly introduced 
system. But the customs and usages which ruled formerly 
had to be gradually changed to meet the requirements of a 
progressive administration in accordance with the standards 
adopted by the British Government in the administration of 
their own provinces. The Acts were often passed on 
the suggestions and advice of the British Residents. But 
the new laws bore the imprimatorof the independence of the 
legislative authority of the Sovereign. 

The practice continued until the year 1063 M. E. 
(1888). The Maharaja desired to secure the opinion of 

SriMaiamThirW!. ^5;® legislation and 

administration, but it was done in an 

informal manner. The enlightened policy pursued by the 

Government in diffusing the blessings of education among 

the people resulted in extending their political vision. The 

consultation ipade with them by successive Dewans were 
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found to be of great use in settling the administrative policy 
of the Government. At the time of the Settlement 
Proclamation, for example, the Dewan invited the leading 
land-holders from different parts of the state with the 
object of explaining to them “their intentions in regard to 
the introduction of a Revenue Survey and Settlement in 
Travancore and to afford them an opportunity of discussing 
and forming their opinions on the various questions which 
would arise in connection with that important measure of 
making known their views to Government and of co-operating 
with them in the prosecution of an undertaking so 
intimately affecting the interests of the agricultural 
population”. 

In 1063 M. E. (1888 A. D.) Dewan Rama Rao instructed 
the Dewan Peishkars to prepare a list of the names of two 
respectable persons from each proverthy 
Co^ll ^1^063^ direct them to appear before him 

when he visited each locality in his tours. 
It was realised that legislation on sound lines was the 
condition precedent to an efficient executive administration. 
In British India the Indian Councils Act of 1861 paved the 
way for the association of the popular element in the work 
of legislation. His Highness Sri Malam Thif unal Maharaja 
gave his sanction to a forward policy inlaying the foundation 
for representative institutions and Dewan I^ama Rao devoted 
his best energy to implement his master’s scheme. 

The Legislative Council Act II of 1063 was thus 
placed on the Statute Book, In proposing the establish- 
ment of the council it was clearly pointed out that the 
Dewan “should have the benefit of discussing with and 
taking the opinion of responsible officers associated with 
him in matters of legislation which, as being one of the 
most important functions of the government should receive 
the most careful consideration before being submitted to 
tit© Sovereign to be passed into law”* Put when the 
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Act emerged in its final form, provision was made for 
the non-official element as well. The Legislative Council 
thus inaugurated was to consist of a President and mem- 
bers; such members being not less than five or more 
than eight in number. The Dewan was to be the ex-officio 
President and the members were to be appointed by the 
Sovereign from time to time, provided that not less than 
two of the persons, i. e., persons who at the date of such 
nomination, were not in the service of government. It was 
provided that the seat in the Council of any non-official 
member accepting office in the government service was to 
be vacated on such acceptance. Period of membership 
was three years but re-appointment was permitted. The 
time and place of meeting were to be fixed by the Dewan. 

The Council was to exercise its power of making laws 
and Acts only at meetings presided over by the Dewan or 
the senior official member present. Three members and the 
presiding authority were to form a quorum. The first set 
of rules were to be framed by the Dewan but power was 
given to the Council to make suitable amendments in the 
Rules. There was, however, a proviso added that it “shall 
be lawful for the Sovereign to disallow any such rule and to 
render it of no effect’’. No business was to be transacted 
at any meeting of the Council other than the consideration 
and enactment of “measures introduced into the Council 
for the purpose of such enactment and it was not lawful for 
any member to introduce or for the Council to entertain 
any motion unless such motion was for leave to introduce 
some measure in the Council or have reference to some 
measure actually introduced thereto.” This right of the 
members was restricted by an important proviso ^Hhat it 
shall not be lawful for any member to introduce ivithout the 
previous sanction of the Dewan, any measure affecting the 
public revenues of the State or by which any charge shall 
be imposed on such revenues”. The Act said, “When any 
law or Act has been made by the Council it shall be 
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submitted to Us through the Dewan and it shall be lawful 
for Us to assent to, or to with-hold Our assent from the 
same, or to reserve the same for further consideration and 
no such law or A.ct shall have validity until we shall have 
declared Our assent to the same and until such assent shall 
have been duly proclaimed by the Dewan in Our Govern- 
ment Gazette. Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act it shall be lawful for the Dewan in case of emergency 
to make and submit to Us any Act and any such Act if 
assented to by Us, shall have like force of law with an Act 
prepared by the Council for the space of six months from 
its promulgation”. It is clear from the above that the bills 
passed by the Council and the draft Acts prepared by the 
Dewan in emergent cases were nothing more than 
recommendations to the Sovereign. It was the affixing of the 
Sign Manual which invested them with legal effect and 
gave them their authority. The powers of the Council 
were very extensive. 


But restrictions were imposed in 1073 M. E. by Act V 
the year. A number of clauses were added. No motion 
was to be made in regard to any measure 
^in affecting the religion or religious rites and 

usages of any class of His Highness’ 
subjects. Certain matters were definitely and once for all 
taken out of the purview of its jurisdiction. 

“ It shall not be lawful for the Council,” said the 
Act, “to consider and enact any measure affecting : — 

(a) the reigning family of Travancore, 

(b) the relations of Our Government with the 
Paramount Power or with foreign Princes or States, 

(c) matters governed by treaties, conventions or 
agreements now in force or hereafter to be made by Our 
Government with the Paramount Power, 


(d) extradition of criminals, 

(e) European vagi’ants. 
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(f) European Bi’itish Subjects, 

(g) the regulation of affairs relating to sea-ports, 

(h) Imperial Post Office and Telegraph and Rail- 
ways, 

(i) Nayar Brigade and Our Body-Guard. 

On these subjects the Regulations were to be framed 
by the Dewan himself and submitted to the MahS-faja. The 
strength of the Council was however increased by providing 
for a maximum of 15 members and a minimum of eight. 
The Dewan was also empowered with the previous sanction 
of the Maharaja to frame rules as to the conditions under 
which all or any of the non-official members of the council 
may be selected subject, of course, to the prerogative to 
decline to nominate any person selected under this rule. 

The Council thus brought into existence functioned 
for many years. Meanwhile another institution which also 

From 1073 to ^wed its existence to the generous and 
1097 M. E. enlightened policy of His Highness Sri 
Mulam Thifunai Maharaja advised by 
Dewan V. F, Madhava Rao had attained to a position of 
prominence in voicing the responsible opinion of the 
representatives of the people. The Sri Mulam Assembly 
was established in 1904 under an executive order. Its 
object was to enable the Government to ascertain at first 
hand the wants and wishes of the people. The best men of 
the country considered it a privilege to serve as members 
of the Assembly. The appreciation of their work and the 
sympathetic attitude taken by the Government resulted in 
the development of public opinion in favour of investing the 
Popular Assembly with larger powers. So intense was 
the demand for legislative action in certain directions that 
the government was persuaded to take the initiative 
and place many important bills before the Legislative 
Council. On Dewan Rajagopalachafi’s advice His High- 
ness Sri Mfilam Thifunai Maharaja conferred upon the 
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members of the Popular Assembly the right of virtually 
electing a good proportion of the members of the Legislative 
Council, the Assembly members being permitted to make 
the selection by votes. 

From time to time representations were made to 
Government requesting them to place the Popular Assembly 
on a statutory basis. The Legislative Council also gave the 
movement its warm support. In 1909 Parliament passed 
the Government of India Act which enabled the Imperial 
Council and the Provincial Councils in India to discuss the 
Annual Budget, to interpellate the Government and to move 
resolutions on matters of public importance. These rights 
were demanded by the people of Travancore as well and a 
good deal of public opinion was focussed on the question. 

No Indian ruler had a more genuine sympathy for the 
aspirations of the people than Sri Mulam Thif unal Maharaja. 
The representatives of the people had done creditable work 
in these popular institutions — the Legislative Council, the 
Malara Popular Assembly and the Municipal Councils. 
A further instalment of reform took shape in Act I of 1095, 
which was passed on the advice of Dewan M. Krishnan 
Nayar. The maximum number of members in the Legisla- 
tive Council was raised to 25 the minimum being 15. Of 
these two-fifihs were to bo non-officials. The Government 
was empowered to make rules as to the conditions under 
which and the manner in which persons resident in 
Travancore might be no’ninated or elected, as to the 
qualification of persons being elected or nominated to the 
Council and the conditions under which and the manner in 
which the election or nomination should take place. Under 
the rules passed by the Government each revenue division 
was to elect one member. These were called general 
constituencies. Every person residing within the electoral 
area was to have a vote if he or she paid an annual land tax 
of not less than Rs. 25 or was a graduate of a recognised 
41 
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University of not less than five years residence in the State 
The special constituencies were four in number viz., 

(1) Planting Community, 

(2) Jenmies, 

(3) Non-official members of Town Improvement 
Committees, (municipal councils), 

(4) Merchants, traders and factory owners, each of 
them electing one member. 

Provision was also made by nomination 'for the 
representation of interests which had no chance at the 
polls. The right of discussing the Budget and the asking 
of questions was granted to the Council. These privileges 
were appreciated by the people. But the reform did not 
meet with the approval of all sections of opinion. The 
method of direct promulgation l)y the Sovereign was, it 
was contended by some persons, an infringement of the 
rights of the Legislative Council and prominent reference 
was made to the precedent of 1073 M.E. when the Bill to 
amend the Legislative Council Act was introduced into the 
very Council which it was sought to enlarge by that 
measure. A controversy also arose on one of the sections 
of the Act, viz,, section 13 which was as follows: — 

“Nothing contained in this Act or in Act V of 1073 
or II of 1063, shall affect or be deemed to have ever affected 
our prerogative right to make and pass Acts and Procla- 
mations independent of the Legislative Council which 
right is hereby declared to be and to have been always 
possessed and retained by Us’’. 

It was argued that the establishment of a Lesgislative 
Council was a permanent delegation of legislative authority 
by the Sovereign and that the Act was one which was 
therefore not lawfully promulgated. This contention was 
repelled by others who held that even after the Acts II of 
1063 and V ofT073, the’MahSLfaja was continuously exer- 
cising his legislative authority by issuing Proclamations 





The Council Chamber. 
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on a variety of subjects including the most important 
ones. The Courts held that Proclamations are as good 
law as any Acts passed either with or without the consent 
of the Council. The MahaiCija was, however, not deterred 
by these agitations from pursuing his enlightened policy 
of giving further rights to the representatives of the people. 
The Indian Councils had by this time justified the confidence 
reposed in them by the Parliament. His Highness resolved 
to invest the Legislative Council of the State with enhanced 
powers. In that he was ably supported by Mr. Raghaviah 
who was then the Dewan. Act II of 1097 was therefore 
promulgated, not however through the Council but by 
the direct exercise of royal prerogative, the procedure 
being legal and warranted by the constitution of the State. 
The precedent of 1073 was not follow'ed. However, the point- 
ed, specific and unambiguous assertion of the prerogative 
in section 13 of Act I of 1095 affirmed by the provisions 
in Act II of 1097 met with general approval. 

The Legislative Council did excellent work both in 
quantity and quality, receiving the praises of statesmen 
and administrators and affording satisfaction to the great 
MahSrSja who brought it into existence with a far-seeing 
vision and a genuinely patriotic impulse long before any 
other Indian ruler entertained a similar idea. 


The rights and privileges granted to the representa- 
tives of the ■ people were extended and amplified by His 

„ Highness Sil Chithra Thif unal Maharaja 

Sri Chithra Thirua&l , , x • i j.- r 

Maharaja. by promulgating the Legislative Reforms 

^ Act II of 1108 (1933), which created two 

legislative chambers, the Sri Chithra State Council and 

the Sri Mtllam Assembly, a reform which bears the 


impress of His Highness’ deep patriotism and his ardent 
desire to associate the people more and more in the work 


of legislation and administration. The scheme was 
frSiinied and the yules were passed w'ith the advice of Sir 
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C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar who was then the Legal and 
Constitutional Advisor to His Highness. The scheme was 
explained as follows in a communique issued by the 
Government in 1932, 

“The State has a population of over five millions 
distributed among 30 Taluks. To allot the seats among 
the whole population on a strictly mathematical proportion 
might involve the splitting up of almost every Taluk and 
the grouping of portions of different Taluks for the purpose 
of constituting electoral units. This procedure will result 
in practical inconvenience in the conduct of elections. It 
is therefore proposed to treat each Taluk, as far as possible, 
as one electoral unit. Government have, however, decided 
to allow two seats for every Taluk with a population of two 
lakhs and above. An exception is made in the case oj 
Thiruvella which has been allotted three seats, this Taluk 
having a population of over 337 thousands. The privilege 
of returning two members has been extended to two Taluks, 
the population of which falls short of two lakhs by less than 
8,000 only. Each Taluk with two seats so allotted will, as 
at present, be divided into two groups, each group returning 
one member. In this respect Government have followed, as 
far as possible, the groupings hitherto adopted for elections 
to the Popular Assembly. In the case of a few constituen- 
cies the present groupings have been slightly altered so as 
to afford greater opportunities for representation, by elec- 
tion, of certain backward communities from the general 
constituencies 

“The municipal centres in Travancore are more rural 
than urban in character. The municipalities vary so much 
. population and importance that there is 

other oonscituenoies; r ,i... 

Urban oonstitoencies. justihcation for allotting an equal 

number of seats for each municipality. 
In fact, the only municipality which has a population of 
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over 50,000 is Trivandrum, and one separate seat is allotted 
to it. The urban interests throughout the State are, how- 
ever, to be represented in the Second Chamber by one 
member to be electe-d by all the municipal councils in the 
State as one electoral body. 

“The planting community is now entitled to one seat 
Special constituencieB: in the Legislative Council, and this they 

Planters. wUl retail! in the Assembly. 

“The Jenmies now elect one member to the Legislative 
Council. They own extensive landed inter- 
Jenmies, Travancore and require special 

representation. They are allowed two seats in the Assembly. 

“The special constituency for commerce and industry 
Commerce and i® allowed at present to return two mem- 


InduBtry. 

Assembly. 


bers to the Legislative Council. These 
two seats will be retained by them in the 


“Representation of minorities and of communities 
Repre«entation of unable to secure adequate repre- 

minoritioB. sentation by election has hitherto been 
effected by means of nomination by Gov- 
ernment. 


Oommunal 

electorates. 


“The Ezhavas, the Muslims and sections of the 
Christian community, however, urge the creation of separate 
communal electorates or reservation of 
seats for particular communities in the 
joint electorates in proportion to their 
numerical strength. The whole question was most carefully 
examined by Government and they have no hesitation in 
declaring that the formation of communal electorates is 
siltp^ether unsuited to Travancore, Even among the 
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communities concerned, there is strong difference of opinion 
regarding the expediency of creating separate communal 
electorates. They tend to create and multiply communal 
cleavages in the country, a feature which it is the aim of 
Government to avoid. 


“Reservation of seats for particular communities in 
joint electorates in proportion to their population is also 
beset with practical difficulties. The 
^of^eeats!^” communities which advocate reservation 
of seats for them in the general consti- 
tuencies also urge the introduction of adult suffrage. As 
explained elsewhere, Government do not consider it practical 
to introduce adult suffrage at present. If adult suffrage is 
ruled out as impracticable, any electoral system based 
either on property or literacy qualification discloses such 
inequalities that even a system of reservation would not 
neutralise them. Therefore, in so far as these inequalities 
cannot be removed by election, it is inevitable that Govern- 
ment have, for the present, to resort to a system of selection 
by the representatives of the communities concerned or of 
nomination by Government. 


“The representation of Ezbavas and the Muslims in 

the Legislature has engaged the special attention of 

Government in view of their numerical 
Repreaentation , ,, , 

of Ezhavas. Strength and the disabilities they experi- 
ence in regard to voting strength. The 
Ezhavas in the State number over eight-and-a-half lakhs. 
Assuming that a few seats are reserved for Ezhavas in the 
general constituencies where they number most, namely, 
Sherthallai, Ambalapuzha, Chirayinkil and Karunagapalli, 
the benefit of such representation will be derived by only 
about one-third of the total population of Ezhavas in the 
State, and the bulk of the community will have to be 
eatisfied with the exercise of the general franchise along 
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with others. Government feel that under the hew electoral 
scheme the Ezhavas will have greater chances than before 
for being returned to the Assembly, particularly from 
Taluks where more than one seat is provided. In the event, 
however, of suitable Ezhava candidates contesting seats in 
the general electorates being unsuccessful in getting elected, 
Government will provide for them at least four seats in the 
Assembly. They will watch the result of the general 
elections and then decide the number of seats to be reserved. 
Such reservation of seats will naturally be out of those to 
be filled by nomination by Government. They consider it 
desirable, however, that the community should be given an 
opportunity of selecting its representatives. In this respect 
a system of facultative representation somewhat on the 
lines obtaining in Mysore for representation of minority 
communities seems appropriate, and Government propose 
to frame rules providing that, in any event, at least two 
representatives shall bo selected by recognised associations 
among the community. Lest, at the initial stages, there 
should be complaints about the representative character of 
the associations so called upon to select representatives. 
Government will reserve to themselves the option to 
nominate the remaining number of members allotted to the 
community. If, in course of time, it is found that the 
associations are fully representative of the community and 
that their selection commands general satisfaction Govern- 
ment will allow such associations the right to select the full 
quota of members allotted to the community. It must be 
remembered, however, that this is only a temporary 
expedient which will remain operative until such time, 
when, as is hoped, it will be possible for the Ezhava 
community to secure adequate representation by means of 
general elections. 

“The total population of the Muslim community is 
over three-and-a-half lakhs. This community is distributed 
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among the several Taluks in very small numbers. In six 
Taluks they number more than 20,000, and 
Muslims. elation exceeds 10,000, only in 13 

Taluks. It is thus impossible to reserve seats for this com- 
munity in any of the general constituencies. The observa- 
tions made in the preceding paragraph relating to the 
difficulty in reserving seats for Ezhavas apply with greater 
force to the Muslims, and Government teel convinced that 
the best method of representing the interests of this com- 
munity will be to adopt the method of falcultative represen- 
tation already referred to. It is the intention of Government 
to provide at least two seats in the Assembly for the Muslims 
and the method of representation will be the same as in the 
case of Ezhavas. 


“Representations have been received from Latin Chris- 
tians and certain other sections oftlie Christian community 
praying for reservation of seats in the 
other minorities. g0i^eral electorate in proportion to their 

numerical strength. It would be difficult and inexpedient to 
divide the Legislature into communal compartments in pro- 
portion to the population of particular communities, sects 
and sub-sects. Government feel confident that important 
minority interests in the State will be adequately represented 
by suitable nomination by Government. 


“The women in Travanco reexercise equal right of 
voting with men. Government feel, however, that, for some 
time to come, special provision will have to 
Women made for their representation in the 

Legislature. Not less than two seats in the Assembly will 
therefore be reserved for them out of those to be filled by 
nomination.” 


When the two Houses of the reformed Legislature 
met for the first time (in Joint Session), His Highness 
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the Maharaja was pleased to issue the following 
message. 

“ The two Houses of the re-constituted legislature of 
Travancore are now about to commence their labours, and 
although I shall not be able to inaugurate them in person, I 
shall be with them in spirit; and it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I send to them a message of God-speed and 
of congratulations to the elected and nominated members 
who are now shouldering large responsibilities. 

“These two legislative bodies have been designed to 
carry forward the policy initiated by my illustrious pre- 
decessors of enabling the people of the State to take part in 
the legislative, financial, and other measures concerning 
Travancore and to bring to the notice of my Government 
the needs and aspirations of the people. Very large powers 
of legislature, financial scrutiny and interpellation have been 
vested in them, and I hope and trust that in a spirit of 
mutual co-operation and good feeling, these powers will be 
exercised for the good of Travancore and in such manner 
as to help Travancore to take adequate and honourable 
part in achieving the destiny of India. I feel sure that the 
various communities and interests represented by election 
and nomination will realise that the world is passing through 
a critical period and that in Travancore, as elsewhere, poli- 
tics are but a iiieans to an end and there is need for a wide 
outlook and a patriotism that transcends temporary and 
accidental barriers of birth and creed to bring about the 
rehabilitation of our agriculture and the development of our 
industries and the general levelling up of our standards 
with a view to secure for our people the peace and pros- 
perity that are the aims as well as the justification of all 
Governments. 

“ I am glad to inform you that the constitutional 
experiment that has been started in Travancore is being 
watched with sympathy and interest by many outside the 
State, as is evident from the speech recently made by 
4Sl 
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the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India and I am 
confident that, with the co-operation of all the members and 
the valued friendship of the Paramount Power and of His 
Majesty’s representatives in India, the State will plaj' its 
appropriate role in the India of the future.” 

The legislative chambers in Travancore possess very 
large powers in initiating measures and having them passed. 
But no bill, though passed by both Houses, becomes law 
unless the Maharaja gives his assent thereto. In the true 
legal sense the decisions of the legislative chambers are 
merely recommendations to the Sovereign, though the Sove- 
reign seldom withholds his assent. .According to the laws 
and constitution of Travancore His Highness the Maharaja 
is entitled by his prerogative to pass laws directly without 
consulting the Houses of legislature and they may be issued 
as Acts or Proclamations. 

The work done by the reformed Assembly and the 
Council has been remarkable both for the quantity 

and quality of the work. This has been 
The work of the i . .1 1 t\ 

Legislature. testified to among others by Dewans 

whose experience of the legislatures in 
British India enabled them to speak with authority. Sir 
Muhammad Habibulla has more than once bestowed on it 
the highest praise. Sachiv5thama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar, who was watching the work of the two chambers of 
the legislature with the full attention which his position as 
the Constitutional Advisor to His Highness the MahafStja 
demanded, said on the eve of the dissolution of the first 
reformed Council: — 

“It is my gratifying duty to place on record the sense 
of deep obligation which the Government owe to this House 
and I personally owe to this House for many courtesies and 
much help. The Legislature in Travancore is in a real 
sense in partnership with the Government. Increasingly 
that feeling has grown ” 
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The record of work done by the legislature during 
the last fifty years has been nothing less than phenomenal. 

Record of work acknowledged that many of the 

Acts were based on the laws passed 
by the British Indian legislatures. In this work there was 
no indiscriminating imitation; on the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the legislative chambers evinced no small desire to 
consider the principles with reference to local conditions 
and adopt such of them as suited to the history and tradi- 
tions of the State, improving upon the models in many 
essential particulars. There has also been considerable 
legislation of an original character. Under the latter cate- 
gory fall the Chitties Act, the Nsyar Act, the Ilava Act, 
the Kshathriya Act, the E<lavaka Act, the Jenmi-KudiySn 
Act and many others besides. 

The number of laws in the Statute Book of Travan- 
core is very large. These laws cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. The discussions in the Houses of legislature bear the 
marks of a careful study and an intelligent appreciation 
of the guiding principles and the effects of the various 
provisions on the well-being of the people. They may be 
divided into two classes, those assented to by the Sovereign 
on being passed by the legislative chambers and those 
promulgated by the Sovereign direct. These laws are such 
as to advance the prosperity of the country and strengthen 
the efficiency of the Government while at the same time 
they are calculated to extend the sphere of the peoples’ 
rights and privileges.* Some of the important legislative 
enactments are given below as examples, and the salient 
points of a few are dealt wnth in some detail. 

* The Regulations and Proclamations of Travancore edited by N. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyar and H. Ramalingara Aiyar, Vols. i to VII, give the texts of all 
tho Acts and Proclamations in force in the State with appropriate explana- 
tory notes. The laws passed since the publication of the book have 
been collected and published by Mr M. Chockalingam Pillai, in his Acts 
andjProclamations. Legislative enactments, formerly called Regulations, 
are now called Acts* 
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Th© measures of social legislation enacted in the 
interests of the well-being of the people are numerous. Of 
these one of the earliest is that relating to 
Social emancipation of slaves. In 1029 M.E., 

Maharaja Ut'hram ThirnnaJ was pleased to abolish slavery, 
notwithstanding the loss ot revenue to the Sircar. Of the 
several subseQuent legi^^lative enactments that took shape 
after the establishment of the Legislative Council the Nsyar 
Act is an important one. It provided the model for the re- 
form in the laws of inheritance and family management for 
communities following the M ar ha yam law of succes- 

sion. This legislative reform was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment after due deliberation. The proposal originated from 
the old Sri Mulam Popular Assembly which at that time had 
no power for legislation. The Government appointed a com- 
mittee of officials and non-officials with Dewan Pahadur A. 
Govinda Pillai, a, judge of the Higli Court, as its President. 
The Committee visited various parts of the State, examined 
a large number of witnesses and submitted their report re- 
commending reform in the law. The hill introduced by the 
Government was pa sed into law as Act I of lOSS M. E, It 
was a great advance. But the right to demand partition was 
noi conceded. In 1092 M. E. a non-official member of the 
Legislative Council introduced a bill to amend the Act by 
making provision for Thdiaah partition. But the motion 
for the affirmation of the principle of the hill was lost 
on account of the decision of tlio Government, the official 
members voting e« 6'oc against the measure. In 1097 M.E. 
another non-official bill was introduced into the Council 
which became law as Act II of 1100. The bill was piloted 
successfully by Changanassriri K. Paramoswaran Pillai. In 
the course of discussion it was pointed out that unrestrict- 
ed right to demand partition would lead to fragmentation 
of holdings and the frittering of property. But the Council 
came to the conclusion that the requirements of modern 
social developments justified the acceptance of the change. 
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The Ilava Act and the Nanjanad Vellala Act are 
modelled upon the Nsyar Act though certain provisions 
had to be modified to suit the particular habits and customs 
of those communities. These laws were also passed after 
the questions were examined by competent committees. 
There are two other Acts which merit mention in this 
connection. They are the Travancore Mala:* ala Brahman 
Act and the Travancore Kshathriya Act, The general 
principles kept in view in framing the foimer were 

1, to define and determine the rights of the 
members of the Tharavdds, 

2, to give more freedom of enjoyment of Tharavad 
properties by the junior members, and 

3, to remove the impediments on the growth of 
family-life experienced by the younger members of the 
Tharavad. 

The object of passing the Kshathriya Act is thus 
explained. “The present anomalous position of the Ksha- 
thriya as also the other smaller Marumakkathayam com- 
munities is too patent to require any detailed exposition. 
While the progress of social ideas in other Marumakka- 
thayam communities like the Nayar, the Vellala and the 
Ezhava has been recognised in proper Acts, no such enact- 
ment has as yet been made so far as the Kshathriyas and 
others are concerned, wdth the result that the natural 
development of these communities has been retarded.*’ It 
was therefore necessary to define and amend the law of 
marriage, succession, maintenance, and Tharavad manage- 
ment, all of which reforms were overdue.” 

The Christian Succession Act II of 1092 was designed 
to consolidate and amend the riiles of law applicable to 
intestate succession among Indian Christians in Travan- 
core. In the framing of the measure full advantage 
was taken of the findings of the Committee appointed by 
Government to enquire into the customs and practices of 
tho pommunity. The usages of the various sections of tho 
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Christian community did not agree in all respects. Separate 
legislation for the various sections was found to be neither 
desirable nor practicable. A common law for all was 
therefore deemed expediert. The bill was drafted more or 
less on the lines of the Indian Succession Act. Mafu- 
makkat'hsyam Christians were, however, excluded from 
the ambit of the Act. Power is vested in the Government 
to exempt from the operation of the whole or any part of 
the Act any individual or the members of any sect, race or 
tribe, and to extend the operation of the whole or any part 
of it to any individual or class. 

An important measure of social betterment was achiev- 
ed by Act II of 1096 which prohibited the use of tobacco 
by juveniles. Police officers were invested with the power 
of seizing tobacco in the possession of any boy appar- 
ently under eighteen years of age, and a penalty was 
imposed on persons selling tobacco to young children. 

Economic legislation has also kept pace with 
legislative activity in the afore- mentioned directions. Some 
of these Acts are original in character, 

Eooaomio. • ,1 .11 t 

1 . e., they are not based on any Law or 
Act in force in British India or in other countries. As early 
as in 1066 M. E. Government thought it necessary in the 
interests of the agricultural population that assistance 
should be given to stimulate their industry by offering them 
money at small interests, there being abundant scope both 
for improving the production of cultivated lands and for 
reclaiming land from the extensive backwaters and wastes. 
Hence Act IV of 1066 was passed which provided for making 
loans of money by Government to private individuals for 
agricultural improvements. 

The Chitties Act being one of the most important 
measures in the advancement of economic welfare, it may 
be dealt with in some detail. A Chiffi means a transaction 
by which one or more persons enter into an agreement with 
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a certain number of persons that each shall subscribe a 
certain sum of money or quantity of grains by certain 
periodical instalments and that each, in his turn as deter- 
mined by lot or auction, shall be entitled to the prize 
amount. There is a ChiHi known as LHa Kuri or auction 
chitti. In this the prize winner is not determined by 
casting lots, but the total collection is put up to auction 
and is paid to the bidder among the subscribers who 
offers the largest interest in the shape of discount. 
Certain varieties of Chitti came under the prohibition 
of section 293 of the Travancore Penal Code. Very 
often the bulk of subscribers lost their money on account 
of the dishonesty or inefficiency of the foremen. On 
representation being made to Government in successive 
sessions of Sri Mulam Popular Assembly urging the imper- 
ative necessity for a law on the subject a bill was introduced 
into the Council which became the Chitti Act III of 1094. 
The Act prohibited the starting of Chittie'i which are not 
registered according to law. No Chitti is to be started 
unless the foreman executes a bond offering sufficient 
security for an amount equal to twice the Chitti amount 
except in case in which he is exempted from so doing by 
the assent of all the subscribers in writing. There is 
provision made for books and accounts being properly kept 
for inspection by the prescribed officers and for criminal 
prosecution in case of certain offences. The experience of 
nearly twenty years has abundantly proved the wisdom of 
the measure. 

In 1107 M.E., Government passed a law to grant loans 
for the encouragement of cotttge industries and other 
industries which were nascent or undeveloped. In 1111 
M.E. a bill was introduced to relieve agricultural indebted- 
ness. Before the bill was introduced into the Assembly, 
the several aspects of the problem were considered by a 
committee appointed by the Government. The bill was 
based on the recommendations of that committee as modified 
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and accepted by the members. Conciliation with the 
consent of both the debtor and creditor is the idea which 
underlies the law. The bill proposed that the work of 
conciliation should be vested in a Board of three members. 
But the trend of opinion was in favour of officers being 
appointed by the Government to do the work. Under the 
Law the conciliation officer may consider the follo>v- 
ing points : — 

1. the equity of the debt transactions concerned, 

2. the amount of each of the debts, 

3. the amount of interest already paid, particularly 
after the year 1105, 

4. the amount of the interest that has been allowed 
to accumulate, 

5. the duration of the transaction, 

6. the character of the debt, as for example, 
whether it is secured or unsecured, 

7. the ability of the debtor to pay, 

8. the availability of assets out of which the debts 
may be realised, 

9. the occupation, needs and other economic con- 
ditions of the creditor, 

10. the needs of the debtor and the necessity for 
leaving, as far as possible, a margin of property for the 
debtor’s subsistence. 

The consent of the parties alone gives power to the 
Conciliation Officer to effect a conciliation. A refusal to 
submit to any proposed conciliation does not prejudice the 
party’s legal rights. However, the Conciliation Officer may 
exert a mild compulsion by passing a certificate embodying 
his views as to the best method of conciliating the debts. 
Any court which subsequently tries the legal claims may 
take the certificate into consideration and disallow costs of 
the suit and reduce future interest i. e., interest from the 
date of the certificate. 
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Government was always alive to the necessity of bet- 
tering the condition of the agricultural classes. From time 
to time Acts and Proclamations were issued 
to protect the rights and privileges of the 
land-holders. In 1040 M.E. a Royal Proclamation was issued 
to enfranchise Sircar Pat tarn lands for the benefit of the 
cultivators. The bulk of the lands held by the ryots belonged 
to this class and the tenants were only tenants-at-will in 
respect of the lands. By the Proclamation the ryots were 
conferred ownership rights, heritable, saleable and otherwise 
transferable, subject only to the obligation of paying the 
tax assessed on them, it need hardly be mentioned that 
the Proclamation encouraged the ryot to lay out labour 
and capital on the land as his permanent ownership and 
possession were assured. It was also clearly laid down that 
these lands would bo acapurcd by Government only for 
public purposes, and that whenever such acquisition was 
made, compensation would be paid not merely for the ryots’ 
improvements as before but also for the land itself. Thus, 
this Proclamation was designed to confer on the ryots fixity 
of tenure by checking capricious eviction of every kind and 
by restricting the demand for exhorbitant claims by Govern- 
ment. In the same year a number of minor taxes which 
used to be sources of vexation and embarrassment to the 
people were abolished. Strict rules were passed that the 
maximum rate of land-tax which was prescribed by the Pro- 
clamation in 1040 M.E. should never be exceeded- 

Another important measure of far-reaching consequ- 
ence was effected in 1042 M.E. It related to what are called 
jenmam lands. The lands of the State roughly speaking 
were either those that appertained to the Sircar or those 
that appertained the jenmies. This latter class is described 
as “jenmam lands”. In these lands too the tenants or ryots 
were taken to have no permanent right or fixity of 
tenure. The Proclamation was promulgated to safeguard to 
tenajirts permanency of occupation I'igbts and to prohibit 
49 
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indiscriminate eviction of tlie ryots ensuring at the same 
time the payment of all the legitimate dues to the jenmies. 
The rights and obligations were thus equitably adjusted 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

A Proclamation was issued in 1058 M.P preparatory 
to the introduction of the Revenue Survey and Settlement 
and it called upon all proj^riotors and occupants of lands 
and all revenue officers to aid and co-operate in the w’ork. 
The scope of tlic Settlement was described as embracing 
accurate measurement, demarcation, mapping and valuation 
of properties of every description and registration of titles. 

Several Acts were passed subsetjuently to ameliorate 
the condition of Yiruiki holders, to provide necessary rules 
for the registration of titles, maintenance of boundary, and 
the settlomont of boundary disputes. An important Act was 
passed in 1068 M. E. to give relief to the tenants. It abo- 
lished the old practice of unrestrained coercive processes 
and laid dowm a legal procedure to safeguard the interests of 
land-holders. Provision was also made for safeguarding the 
interests of the Jenmies. The Estate Rent Recovery Act 
of 1068 provided for the protection of the right of Edavakais 
to collect rent from their estates. The Jenmi KudiySn Act 
of 1071 made detailed provisioiis respecting the rights and 
liabilities of Jenmies and tenants in furtherance of the Pro- 
clamation of 1041. The Proclamation of 1091 also deserves 
attention in as much as it aimed at the conservation of the 
Kan^ukrishi lands (the demesne lands of the Sovereign). It 
prohibited the unauthorised conversion by tenants of Kan- 
^ukrishi wet lands into gardens and building sites as well as 
other acts causing deterioration of the lands or diminution 
of their letting value by the liolders. 

The piomulgfition of necessary measures for the 
Judicial. prt>i)er maintenance of law and order was 
regarded as a matter of primary im- 
portance. The following are some of the most important 
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steps taken to aclneve this end. Seven Acts were passed 
in 1010 M.E. which, as described already, clearly provided 
for the establishment of courts and the decision of 
original suits and appeal cases. It also made provision 
for the appointment of circuit judges and defined their 
powers. In 1032 M.E. sessions courts were established after 
abolishing the circuit courts, 'i he procedure in civil courts 
was simplified by an Act of 1037. An Act of 1040 
sanctioned the appointment of duly qualified Vakils 
to plead in the courts. Act III of 1040 prescribed the 
limitation of suits. Vakils were permitted to appear in 
criminal cases by an Act of 1043. The Indian Penal Code, 
the Whipping Act and the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
were declared applicable to Travancore by Act III of 
1056. Nine years later Act II of 1065 consolidated the law 
of civil procedure. Peciprocity betw'een Travancore and 
British India and the Stale of Cochin in the execution of 
decrees was authorised by Act IV of 1061. An Act to 
extend greater protection to Judges, Magistrates and others 
acting judicially was passed in 1071. Until then the law' w'as 
that no action lay against a judicial officer for acts done 
by him in the exercise of his judicial function provided that 
such acts were within his jurisdiction and w'ere done in 
good faith. The exemption from liability for acts rested on 
jurisdiction and bonafides. If a Judge or Magistrate was 
unable to substantiate his defence of immunity by showing 
that he acted reasonably, circumspectly, and carefully 
while arriving at the belief which led him to the commis- 
sion of the error his defence was unavailing. This was not 
adequate to protect the officers in the fearless discharge of 
their judicial duties in the interests of the public. The 
Act therefore laid dow n tliat “no Judge, Magistrate, Dewan 
Peishkar or other person acting judicially shall be liable 
to be sued in any Civil Court, for any act done or ordered 
to be done by him in the discharge of his judicial duty, 
whether or not within the limits of his jurisdiction; Provided 
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that he, at the time, in good faith, believed himself to^have 

jurisdiction to do or order the act complained of A 

like immunity was given to officers of courts or other 
persons bound to execute the lawful warrants or orders of a 
judicial officer or other person acting judicially. An Act of 
1073 prescribed rules investing officers holding departmental 
enquiries into the conduct of public servants with certain 
powers. Act II of 1077 was enacted to make provision for 
the care of the person and property of minors and it sup- 
plied a long-felt want. To facilitate the collection of debts 
on successions and afford necessary protection to parties 
paying debts to the representatives of deceased persons 
Act IX of 1090 was passed. This was amended by Act V 
of 1092. 

The want of proper legislative measures for the 
protection of the claims of the hibouring class was supplied 
by certain Acts. The only law in existence 
Labour. Breach of Contract Act. Its 

object, however, was the protection of the employer against 
the workmen, of capital against labour. The earliest legis- 
lation on this subject was one of 1040, which provided for 
complaints being taken by a master or employer to the 
nearest Zilla Court or to the court in the jurisdiction of 
which the contract was entered into. The court was invested 
with power of punishing the breaches of contract. Act II 
of 1052 made the offence cognizable by magistrates (not 
below the rank of a second class magistrate) as well as 
Sessions Judges. This was an advance on the Planters’ 
Labour Law which had operation only in certain areas 
specified and proclaimed by notification. A further change 
was introduced to make- the law applicable to cases in 
which the workmen received advances from the employers 
in the shape of provisions or any thing of money’s worth 
as distinguished from cash. The Coffee Stealing Act and 
the Rubber Theft 4ct pf 1054 were passed to help th^ 
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planting interest. A few years later the Government 
began to interest themselves in the protection of labour. 
A large number of factories had come into existence. The 
district magistrates and the medical officers in charge of 
the stations were ordered to inspect the factories in their 
respective jurisdictions and submit periodical reports to 
Government regarding the arrangements for ventilation, 
sanitation and security from accidents. Matters relating 
to wages were also to be mentioned in the reports. Mean- 
while, legislation on the subject in British India had ad- 
vanced to a very definite stage and the Travancore Govii^g||- 
ment thereupon introduced a bill into the fjegislative 
Council which was passed as the Factories Act V of 1089 
more or less on the lines of the British Indian Act XII of 
1911. The labourers had no articulate voice and the Gov- 
ernment believed for a long time that all was getting on well 
with them as their wages were being regulated by custom 
and competition. In recent years, however, increasing un- 
employment and the difficulties experienced by workmen in 
securing reasonable wages led to the formation of organi- 
sations for the protection of labour interests. The 
occurrence of a few strikes brought the subject of labour 
legislation to prominent attention. The Government con- 
sidered the subject with great care and undertook the 
necessary legislation. The Travancore Trade Unions Act 
permits industrial combinations for legitimate purposes as 
for e. g. improving the wages or conditions of labour or 
increasing the profits of the capital. The registration of 
Unions is made compulsory. 

The Travancore Trade Disputes Act provides the 
machinery for dealing with the differences in strikes and 
lock-outs. The tribunal may be either a Court of Inquiry 
or a Board of Conciliation. The parties are not bound to 
accept the findings of the Court or the advice of the Board. 
As reports pf the tribunals arp to be published, it is 
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believed, that force of public opinion will make itself felt 
in inducing compliance with the directions. Certain strikes 
and lock-outs are penal, i. e., workers employed in public 
utility services who strike without previous notice and 
their accessories are ])unislied. So also those who partici- 
pate in strikes or lock-outs are punished, if in doing so their 
object is to coerce Government by inflicting hardship on 
the community. 

The protection of workmen is provided for by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. It provides that if personal 
injury is caused to a labourer by accident arising out of and 
in the course of his employment the employer shall be 
liable to pay compensation. In the case of those who 
are the victims of their own negligence or who fail 
-to take advantage of any safety, compensation is not 
payable. The benefit of the law is made available to 
the wives, children and other dependents of the victims. 
The right to compensation, the liability to pay, and the 
amount payable are settled by the commissioners appointed 
by the Government. In certain cases which involve 
questions of law appeals are allowed to the High Court. 
The commissioner exercises the power to fix the compensa- 
tion and see to its proper distribution. These Acts have 
received the approbation of the employers as well as the 
workmen. 

, While making provisions for the material pros- 
perity of the people, the Government realised the impor- 
. . tance of promulgating the necessary 

eiigious. laws for the ])onefit of religious insti- 

tutions as well. .With this object in view the Hindu Reli- 
gious Endowment Act was passed in 1079. The principle 
upon which it is founded is the protection of all pubUc: trusts, 
it enacted that, the Government on being satisfied of the 
existence of strong grounds for its interference may assume 
the : management of public trusts subject to the authority 
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of courts to give relief in duo course of law. The better 
management of the institutions was the object aimed at by 
the legislation. Under the Act the Sircar may assume 
management of Hindu religious endowments on the appli- 
cation of a majority of not less than two-thirds of the 
trustees or donors (in certain cases), on proved incapacity 
of the trustees or in cases where the Sircar has succeeded 
to the trusteesliip by escheat. The proceedings have to be 
instituted on order passed by the Dewan after enquiry. The 
Government was invested with the right to remove trustees 
and make api)ointments in the Board. It may withdraw 
from the management with the sanction of the Sovereign. 

There is one legislative measure of unique importance 
which merits especial mention. During the last one hundred 
years and more the educational activities pursued by the 
State were such as to create conditions of life which neces- 
sitated, as we have already seen, the passing of numerous 
Acts and Proclamations. The usage of centuries which 
perpetuated ‘untouchability’ and ‘unapproachability’ resulted 
in various forms of social inequality. Hindu society was 
divided into numerous sections some of which were under 
the ban. The temples were the last strongholds of 
unreflecting orthodoxy. A feeling of self-respect gave a 
stimulus to the demand by the Avarna Hindus to be admitted 
into the temples for worship. The problem was solved in 
Travancoro by the Temple Entry Proclamation on the 24th 
birthday of His Highness Sri Chithra’Thifunal Mahafajar 
The Proclamation is steadily removing the obstacles to 
social solidarity among the different classes of the popula- 
tion. His Highness the Maharaja has thus given the lead ■ 
to India in a matter of the most vital importance to, the 
progress of society. 

Prominent attention has been paid to make necessary 
laws to enable the people to keep up their health-barrel^' 
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strength. Provisions for the conservancy and improvement' 
of towns, prevention of the spread of 
pS^nlrith. epidemic diseases, and the segregation 
and medica] treatment of pauper lepers 
were made from time to time. Act I of 1072 was passed 
to supplement the provisions of the law then in force 
which were insufficient for the purpose of preventing 
contagious diseases and to take such measures and by 
public notice prescribe such temporary rules to be observed 
by the public of by any person or class of persons, 
as may be deemed necessary to prevent the out-break or 
the spread of sucli disease or the importation thereof. 
Act III of 1077 marked a further step in this direction. 
It was designed to provide for the segregation and medical 
treatment of pauper lepers and the control of lepers following 
certain callings. This Act expressly prohibited lepers from 
pursuing certain occupations. It was later on amended 
in 1089 and 1097 to suit the recjuirements of the changing 
times. 

Act IV of 1106 is significant. While taking care to 
prevent the spread of epidemic diseases and to prohibit the 
victims from freely mingling with others by passing the 
afore-mentioned legislative enactments, this Act was passed 
to prevent the adulteration of fOod-stuffs offered for public 
sale. “It has become a growing evil in many parts of the 
State, and it will not be denied that in the interests of 
public health it is highly necessary that there should be 
some special legislation to meet this evil’’. 

In the interests of a progressive and enlightened 
administration the Government always came forward 
to encourage the system of local self-. 
g^rnm'ent government. The most important step. 

to meet this demand was taken in 1095 
when the Municipal Act was passed. Though drafted 
on, ,th.e lines of the Madras District Municipalities. 
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Act of 1884, the ( ’ity of Madras Municipal Act 1884 and the 
Punjab Municipal Act of 1891, care was taken to make the 
necessary additions and alterations to suit the changed 
environments. It was enacted because it was considered 
expedient to make better provision for the organisation 
and administration of Municipalities in Travancore, for the 
conservancy and improvement thereof, for the diffusion of 
education therein and for other objects of public utility 
calculated to promote the health, comfort and convenience 
of the inhabitants of the municipalities. 

With regard to the constitution of the Municipal 
Councils a definite move was made. The minimum and 
maximum number of members were raised from 8 and 
16 to 9 and 18. The number of officials was not to exceed 
one-half. At present, however, every committee in the 
State has a non-official majority and the maximum number 
of officials has been fixed at one-third. The power of elect- 
ing the Vice-President and in some cases even the President 
was delegated to the committees. The committees have been 
given much wider powers- in the matter of removal of 
obstructions, construction of buildings and other affairs. 
New powers with regard to education, water supply and 
extinction of fire were also conferred. 

Government felt the necessity of fostering and deve- 
loping local self-government in the rural areas as well. This 
took practical shape in the promulgation of the Travancore 
Village Panchayats Act (1100 M. E.). In exercise of the 
authority vested by this Act the Government have the power 
to declare any particular revenue village or group of villages 
as being a village for the purposes of this Act. Each village 
is to contain a Village PancMydt consisting of not less than 
five and not more than eleven members. The duties of the 
Panchayat are classified as obligatory and discretionary. 
The construction, maintenance, and repair of communica- 
tions and drains, the cleaning of streets, the excavation, 

maintenance and improvement of wells and tanks for the 

u 
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supply of water to the public for drinking a’nd bathing, the 
construction and maintenance of bathing ghats, the opening 
and maintenance of burial grounds, the control and manage- 
ment of cattle-pounds and the enforcement of sanitation 
were all of the former class, while primary education, the 
lighting of public places, planting of avenue trees, excava- 
tion and maintenance of ponds for animals, improvement of 
agriculture, prevention of mortality of cattle and the 
development of cottage industries were all of the latter. 

These Panchayats were entrusted with criminal juris- 
diction also, limited to petty offences such as voluntary 
causing of hurt with or without provocation or assault, theft 
or mischief in relation to property not exceeding a value of 
Rs. 10 etc. The Act lay particular emphasis on the prin- 
ciple that whatever money may be granted by Government 
coupled with whatever money the villages may be able to 
levy should be spent in the villages for the villages by 
the villages. 

Effective legislation has been undertaken in this 
direction during the present reign. To foster and encourage 
rural development the Travancore Village 
Act was enacted in 1115 M. E. 
(1939). It is laid down “that Govern- 
ment may by notification in Government Gazette declare 
any revenue village or a group of adjacent revenue 
villages or portion or portions thereof, to be a village 
for the purpose of this Act. Every Village Union 
shall be a body corporate by the name of the village 
which is specified in the notification under section 3, shall 
have perpetual succession and a common seal, and subject 
to any restriction or qualifications imposed by oi under this 
or any other enactment, shall be vested with the capacity 
of suing or being sued in its corporate name, of acquiring, 
holding and transferring property, movable or immovable, 
of entering into contracts and of doing all things necessary. 
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proper or expedient for the purposes for which it is 
constituted”. 

The number of members in the village union is to be 
fixed by Government. Their term of office is fixed as three 
years and they are not to receive any remuneration. The 
village unions are to make, within the limits of the fund at 
their disposal, provision for carrying out the requirements 
of the village in respect of the following matters : — 
i. the cleaning of streets ; 

ii. the construction, maintenance and improvement 
of wells and tanks for the supply of drinking 
water to the public ; 

hi. the opening of burial and burning grounds ; 

iv. the control and management of cattle-pounds and 
provision of stud bulls ; 

V. sanitation ; 

vi. clearing of silt from a canal or channel; and 

vii. the carrying out of petty irrigational works. 

In addition to these the village unions are to perform 
such of its following functions as Government may direct 
them to undertake as : — 

(1) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of communications and drains ; 

(2) the construction, maintenance and improve- 
ment of ponds and tanks for the supply of water to the 
public for washing and bathing ; 

(3) primary education ; 

(4) the lighting of public ways and places ; 

(5) the planting and preservation of groves and 
roadside trees ; 

(6) the excavation and maintenance of ponds ; 

(7) the relief of the poor or the sick ; 

(8) the control of cattle-stands, grazing grounds 
and other communal putampokkus ; 

(9) the improvement of agriculture and agricul- 
tural stock and the prevention of cattle mortality ; 
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(10) the promotion and encouragement of cottage 
industries ; 

(11) the control of rest houses, camp-sheds and 
other institutions or property belonging to it or vested in it; 

(12) the restoration and improvement of minor 
irrigation works ; 

(13) vaccination; 

(14) registration of births and deaths ; and 

(15) other measures of public utility calculated to 
promote the safety, health, comfort or convenience of the 
villagers. 

This Act is one of far-reaching importance. It helps 
greatly the development of a spirit of citizenship and the 
growth of democratic feelings. 

The benefits of legislation were extended to the prote- 
ction of person and property. The police force organised by 

Protection I^®wan Ummini Thampi received timely 
modifications at the hands of successive 
administrators. Col. Munro made the first efforts to 
systematise the police for the maintenance of peace and 
order. Act I of 1056 separated the police from the magis- 
tracy and made it more efficient for the prevention and 
detection of crimes. This was later on amplified and 
amended by Act IV of 1095. Act III of 1071 called the 
Travancore Public Gambling Act put a great check on 
occasional breaches of peace anfi order. By this it was 
proclaimed that those who owned gaming houses, those 
who permitted gaming in their houses, or those who 
encouraged it by the advance of money, were all subject to 
very severe punishment. The Act also said that any police 
officer may apprehend without warrant any person found 
playing for money or other valuable things, with cards, dice 
counters and other instruments of gaming any game, not 
being a game of mere skill, in any public street place or 
thoroughfare or any person there present aiding or abetting 
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such public fighting of birds or animals. Provision was 
also made for the payment of the informer a portion of the 
fine levied from the accused. The Act was later on amended 
in 1085 by the inclusion of several salutary provisions. 

Act XII of 1089 was enacted to afford protection 
to game and fish. It was called “The Game and Fish 
Protection Act.*’ An Act was passed as early as in 1073 to 
provide for the protection of certain wild animals and 
birds. It was stated at that time that the game of the 
Travancore jungles was threatened with extinction by the 
indiscriminate slaughter to which they were subjected. 

The aforesaid Acts are examples of the various 
enactments made with a view to protecting not only human 
life and property but also lower beings. 

The object of Act II of 1079 was laid down as the 
protection of the rights of persons who devote their 
intelligence and time to the production of 
Preai and periodicals. ^^orks, original as well as trans- 

lation. There was no law by which the responsibility of 
publishing literary works might be fixed and controlled. By 
this Act the transmission of any book or newspaper through 
Anchal “which contains or which has on its cover, any 
words, marks or designs of an indecent, obscene, seditious, 
scurrilous, threatening or grossly offensive character” was 
prohibited. Section 12 of the Act required the printer of 
every newspaper to deliver to such persons as the Dewan 
may direct two copies of each issue of such paper. Any 
violation of these rules was punishable with heavy fines. 
Almost the same restrictions were imposed in the case of 
the publication of books also. The Act was subsequently 
amended in 1093 M. E. 

In 1101 the Travancore Newspaper Act was promul- 
gated with a view to effectively control the newspapers 
in the State. By this the fee for obtaining license was 
^ixe4 at Rs, 500 or below. Government was at liberty to 
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cancel the license and forfeit the fee in case the paper 
contained any “words, signs, or visible representations 
which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or 
indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, meta- 
phor, implication or otherwise,^’ apt to excite disaffection 
against the Maharaja or His Highness’ Government, His 
Majesty the King Emperor or His Majesty’s Government, 
any member of the ruling family or to cause feelings of 
enmity between the different classes of people. It was 
entirely left to Government to decide whether a fresh 
license might be issued or not. 

One of the recent Acts deserve notice. By a Pro- 
clamation dated 25th August 1938 His Highness the Maha- 
raja brought into force the Criminal Law 
CnminalLaw Amendment Act. It was enacted to pro- 
vide for the prohibition of associations 
dangerous to the public peace and further to supple- 
ment and amend the criminal law of the State. It was 
laid down that if Government was of opinion that any 
association interfered with or had for its object inter- 
ference with the administration of the law, or with the 
maintenance of law and order, or that it constituted a 
danger to the public peace, or that it resisted or encouraged 
or incited resistence to any law or legal process, it could 
by notification in the Gazette declare such association 
to be unlawful. By this Act power was conferred to notify 
and take possession of places used for the purposes of an 
unlawful association; to forfeit the funds of such associa- 
tions etc. The Act was promulgated to meet the adverse 
circumstance created by organisations like the Travancore 
State Congress and the Youth League. Along with the Act 
a notification was also published declaring unlawful the 
association or body of persons called the All-Travancore 
Youth League under, and by virtue of, the provisions of 
the Travancore Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1114 
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and under the powers conferred on the Government by 
section 3 of the said enactment. It was also notified that 
the association or body of persons called the “Travancore 
State Congress” is under, and by virtue of, the provisions 
of the Travancore Criminal Law Amendment Act I of 1114 
and under the powers conferred on the Government by 
section 3 of the said Law, was an unlawful association. 
This enactment effectively checked the activities of the 
State Congress and the Youth League Associations. 

The legislative measures of Travancore, Procla- 
mations as well as Acts, are on the whole designed to 
promote the all round prosperity of the people and to 
maintain peace and order within the State. 

Abstracts of the more important Royal Proclama- 
tions and Acts are given below : — 


Abstracts of Proclamations. 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


21-4-987 M.E. 
10-6-987 „ 

20-4-989 „ 
15-11-989 „ 
1-12-989 „ 
30-3-990 „ 
30-3-990 „ 


Prohibition of purchase and sale of persons. 
Offer of rewards for the seizure of dutiable 
articles found exported without paying 
duty. 

Fixing of a higher rate of mileage for 
coolies engaged for carrying Sircar loads. 
Appointment of Devan Padmansbhan as 
Dewan of Travancore. 

Abolition of poll-tax etc. levied on Ilavas 
and other lower castes. 

Assumption of charge of the administration 
by H. H. Gauri PSrvathi Bayi MahSrSrii. 
Levy of court fees on all plaints before civil 


courts. 

8 15-5-990 ,, Appointment of Subbayyan Sankaransrs- 

yana Aiyan as Dewan of Iravancore. 
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9 14-8-990 M.E. Levy of court fees in respect of certain 

plaints. 

10 1-12-990 „ Abolition of certain cesses levied on 

Chetties and similar castes. 

11 18-12-990 „ Prohibition of receiving of money by cer- 

tain influential persons on the occasion of 
marriage in the houses of poor persons. 

12 22-4-991 ,, Appointment of Narayanan Raman as the 

Dewan of Travancore. 

13 16-5-991 „ Exemption of non-Hindu Viruihikkars from 

supplying provisions for use in temples 
and on account of State charities. 

14 21-6-991 „ Appointment of a Metran for the Jacobite 

Syrian Christians. 

15 29-6-991 „ Abolition of export duty on grains. 

16 1-12-991 „ Issue of new copper coins withdrawing the 

coins in current use. 

17 1-12-991 ,, Inviting applications to take up certain 

contract works i. c,, import of tobacco, 
Shank etc. 

18 30-12-991 „ Offering rewards for the arrest of certain 

dacoits in NanjinSd. 

19 30-12-991 „ Offering rewards for the arrest of certain 

dacoits in Shertallai. 

20 26-5-992 „ Appointment of a Metran for the Malam- 

kara Syrian Christians. 

21 8-6-992 ,, Permitting the use of roofing tiles for 

houses and shops. 

22 25-6-992 „ Awarding punishments in cases of frivolous 

complaints. 

23 5-7-992 „ Prescribing the procedure to be adopted in 

the trial of criminal cases. 

24 5-7-992 „ Regulating the appointment of officers and 

the incurring of expenditure by them on 
the strength royal sanction. 

25 6-7-992 „ Rent for godowns at the Alleppey port. 
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26 27-7^992 M.E. Disposal of Chakudi and Pokudi lands. 

27 1-8-992 „ Speedy disposal of criminal cases. 

28 13-8-992 „ Rules relating to the hire of Sircar 

elephants. 

29 25-8-992 „ Defining the procedure to be adopted at 

the settlement and abolishing certain 
extra cesses. 

30 5-9-992 „ Abolition of seignorage on canoes made of 

timber except teak. 

31 23-9-992 „ Fixing the tariff I’ates for various kinds of 

timber removed from forests. 

32 8-11-992 „ Procedure to be followed towards the 

speedy recovery of Government dues. 

33 23-3-993 „ Production of documents for the registra- 

tion of titles. 

34 25-3-993 ,, Penalty for uttering counterfeit coins. 

35 8-4-993 „ Abolishing Adiyara levied on transfer of 

registry of lands of certain tenures. 

36 16-4-993 „ Use of stamped cadjans to prepare docu* 

inents relating to the transfer of im- 
movable property. 

37 16-4-993 „ Permitting possession of fire-arms for the 

destruction of wild animals damaging crops. 

38 23-4-993 „ Abolition of tax on coconut trees tapped 

for toddy. 

39 27-4-993 „ Payment of kudivila to the ryots for trees 

removed from their holdings by the Sircar. 

40 27-4-993 „ Payment of price for fronds collected 

from private holdings for feeding Sircar 
elephants. 

41 30-4-993 ,, Grant of Naduvuklir for new plantation. 

42 2-5-993 „ Issue of license for the sale of arrack and 

toddy; 

43 18-5-993 „ Appointment of a Meti'dn for the Malam- 

kara Syrian Christians. 

46 
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44 22-5-993 M.E. Permitting trade in all oommodities by 

all classes of people in any market 
place. 

45 22-5-993 „ Imposition of Rajubhogam on alienated 

Devaswam and Brabmaswam lands. 

46 18-6-993 „ Issue of licenses for the manufacture and 

sale of arrack and toddy. 

47 10-7-993 „ Fixing the sale price of tobacco. 

48 14-7-993 „ Suppressing the higb-bandedness of certain 

Mutbaliyars in Nsnjanad and appointing 
D'sahavalkars. 

49 20-7-993 ,, Fixing a uniform rate of Bajabhogam in 

all taluks. 

50 27-7-993 „ Abolition of the assessment on certain 

non-fruit-bearing trees. 

51 30-7-993 „ Appointment of a Bishop for the Portu- 

guese in Travancore. 

52 1-8-993 „ Appointment of Janardana Rao Venkata 

Rao as Dewan of Travancore. 

53 19-8-993 „ Suppression of high-handedness of the 

leaders among certain classes in South 
Travancore. 

54 23-8-993 „ Special concessions towards improving 

thariiu lands. 

55 19-9-993 ,, Abolition of for wearing gold orna- 

ments by certain classes. 

56 28-10-993 ,, Fixing duty for the sale of arrack and toddy. 

57 18-12-993 ,, Issue of license for the sale of arrack and 

toddy. 

58 18-12-993 „ Fixing the sale price for tobacco. 

59 18-12-993 „ Prohibiting the circulation of MaUa 

panams. 

60 18-1-994 „ Inviting tenders for the import of tobacco 

from Jaffna. 

61 26-1-994 „ Reducing the duty on arrack and toddy. 
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62 8-2'994 M.E. Directing the Christians within the 

jurisdiction of certain churches to obey 
the Vicar of Verapoly. 

63 13-2-994 „ Offering rewards for the hlestruction of 

wild animals and for capturing elephants. 

64 20-2-994 „ Provision for appeals and execution of 

decrees in civil suits. 

65 22-6-994 „ Confirming the title of the Christians of 

the reformed party to the churches at 
K^ttayam, ChanganasSeri, Alleppey and 
Piravam. 

66 21-9-994 ,, Abolition of the import duty on rice and 

paddy. 

67 5-10-994 „ Decoration of the front sides of house on 

the occasion of the royal wedding (of 
Princess Rukmini Bayi). 

68 1-12-994 „ Directing artizans from Tinnevelly who 

received honorific titles to get their titles 
registered in the Appeal Court. 

69 13-1-995 „ Sale of Coimbatore tobacco in northern 

taluks. 

70 21-1-995 Abolition of poll-tax on Ilavas and certain 

classes imposed by the Srlfandaramla, 
Sank'tham and MHlangdinam. 

71 22-4-995 „ Granting relief in respect of the destruc- 

tion of crops by wild elephants. 

72 13-7-995 „ Detailed procedure relating to the Settle- 

ment of lands in Nsnjanad. 

73 11-8-995 „ Grant of fallow' remission in Kutt^^^Sid. 

74 10-3-996 „ Inviting tenders for the supply of coarse 

cloth for Murajapam. 

75 11-3-996 „ Suppression of irregularities on the part 

of the subordinates entrusted with the 
sale of tobacco in godowms and bankshalls. 

76 13-3-996 „ Suppression of irregularities in levying 

duty at the chowkeys. 
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77 21-6-996 M.E. Prohibiting the alienation of Personal 

InSm lands. 

78 5-8-996 „ Offering rewards for furnishing infor- 

mation about irregularities on the part of 
the subordinates in chowkeys. 

79 19-11-996 „ Grant of further time for producing 

documents relating to the alienation of 
Personal In5.m lands. 

80 30-12-996 „ Inquiry regarding arrears of tax due 

from the ryots in NsnjanSd. 

81 4-2-997 „ Enforcement of services by con- 

verts to Christianity except on Sundays. 

82 4-2-997 „ Distribution of water from irrigation 

canals to the ryots in Nanjana.^ in times 
of drought. 

83 8-2-997 ,, Prompt service of processes and levy of 

process fees. 

84 18-2-997 „ Grant of monopoly to Shaik Abdul Qader 

for the collection of shanka from the sea 
coast. 

83 12-5-997 „ Abolition of duty on the import of rice and 
paddy. 

86 10-9-997 „ Grievances of parties to be enquired by 

Pravart'hikar, Tahsildar and the Huzur 
Office in suitable cases. 

87 15-9-997 „ Cultivation of cardamom in the hills in the 

northern taluks and the levy of malavaram. 

88 3-11-997 „ Authorising Parvat'hikSrs to collect abkari 

dues. 

89 24-12-997 „ Suppression of high-handedness on the part 

of subordinates entrusted with the sale of 
tobacco. 

90 28-12-997 „ Registration of documents relating to 

immovable properties. 

91 31-12-997 „ Appointment of Gundo Pan^itha Venkata 

Pao as Dewan of Travanoore, 
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92 21-5-998 M.E. Procedure to be adopted in the recovery 

of arrears of tax. 

93 2-6-998 „ Bishop of Cranganore recognised. 

94 30-6-998 „ Offering rewards for the arrest of certain 

criminals. 

95 30-6-998 „ Prohibiting the Bishop of Cranganore 

from meddling within the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Verapoly. 

96 12-8-998 „ Opening of a free market at Alwaye. 

97 12-8-998 „ Money obtained as Naddvardvu in temple 

should be expended in the temple itself. 

98 13-8-998 „ Responsibility of villagers in preventing 

dacoity etc. 

99 10-9-998 „ Sanctioning the remission of all old 

arrears up to the close of 996 M. E. 

100 16-9-998 „ Stopping the grant of Indm for marriages 

in the houses of Sircar servants. 

101 25-10-998 „ Inviting tenders for KuibaTiappaUam of 

salt pans in the Karthikappalli taluk. 

102 28-10-998 „ Production of fire-arms and other wea- 

pons at the Huzur Cutcherry for 
sealing. 

103 31-12-998 „ Fixing the age limit for the marriage of 

Namptithiri girls and fixing their maxi- 
mum dowry at Rs. 100. 

104 1-3-999,, Expulsion from Trivandrum of foreigners 

of suspicious character. 

105 24-3-999 „ Investing the Shencottah Tahsildar with 

magisterial powers. 

106 28-3-999 „ Procedure to be adopted in preferring 

complaints relating to revenue and other 
matters. 

107 30-3-999 „ Execution of agreements by ryots for the 

payment of tax* 
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108 18-4-999 M.E. Inviting complaints, if any, against the 

unauthorised collection of money by 
chowkey subordinates and others at 
Aramboly and other places. 

109 8-5-999 „ Inviting complaints against the unautho- 

rised arrest and detention of poor people 
by church authorities. 

110 25-6-999,, Offering rewards for furnishing infor- 

mation of fetters kept in private houses, 
churches etc. 

111 30-7-999 „ Offering rewards for the destruction of 

wild elephants causing damage to crops. 

112 30-8-999 „ Recognising the Bishop of Cranganore. 

113 30-1-1000 „ Recovery of tax o)i puncha (wet lands) in 

certain taluks. 

114 7-3-1000 „ Defining the criminal and civil juris- 

diction of the Shencottah Tahsildar. 

115 12-3-1000 „ Granting Nchjavukur remission for plant- 

ing trees. 

116 12-3-1000 „ Prohibiting British soldiers and others 

fi’om using force in securing labour and 
provisions on tlieir way between Quilon 
and Puliyara. 

117 29-5-1000 „ Abolition of duty on paddy imported into 

and exported from Shencottah. 

118 29-11-1000 ,, Disposal of suits in cases of absence of 

parties on the notified date of adjoiirn- 
ment. 

119 20-12-1000 „ Continuance for another year of the 

rate of tax imposed in Shencottah. 

120 20-7-1001 „ Recovery of tax in Nanjanit^ at a fixed 

rate for ten years. 

121 20-7-1001 „ Fixing a uniform sale price for Tinnevelly 

tobacco. 

122 13-9-1001 „ Fixing the sale price for Jaffna and 

Tinnevelly tobacco. 
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123 30-1-1002 M.E. Registering of documents relating to 

immovable properties except registered 
and Ac'hatiydla deeds, 

124 25-4-1002 „ Conditions to be observed by the Abhdri 


125 11-7-1002 „ 

126 30-3-1003 „ 

127 30-7-1003 „ 

128 30-8-1003 „ 

129 31-9-1003 „ 

130 30-3-1004 „ 

131 26-4-1004 „ 

132 3-6-1004 „ 

133 23-6-1004 „ 

134 30-7-1004 „ 

135 10-9-1004 „ 

136 10-9-1004 „ 

137 9-11-1004 „ 

138 21-1-1005 „ 

139 4-8-1005 „ 


contractors. 

Recognising the Bishop of Cranganore. 
Fixing dates of application for Karivu 
remission. 

Minting of silver coins. 

Punishment for illegal removal of crops 
belonging to other persons. 

Steps to prevent dacoities etc., in 
villages. 

Enjoming impartiality on the part of 
judges in deciding cases. 

Remission of tax in cases of ravages of 
crops caused by wild elephants. 
Europeans, who are not British subjects, 
to produce a passport, on arrival at 
Alleppey, showing the purpose of their 
visit -to Travancore. 

Wearing of upper clothes and perform- 
ing certain sevices by Channars and 
others. 

Appointment of a Bishop at Malankara. 
Abdication by Gauri Parvathi Bayi 
Maharani in favour of Maharaja Rama 
Varma Swathi Thirunal. 

Assumption of sovereignty by Maharaja 
Rama Varma Swathi Thirunal. 

Inviting tenders for the supply of Tinne- 
velly tobacco. 

Issue of license for the sale of tobacco 
in bankshalls. 

Levy of duty on the import of cotton 
and thread. 
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140 20-4-1006 M.E. Issue of new copper cash. 

141 26-5-1006 „ Cancelling the license issued to certain 

persons to collect import duty on cotton 
and thread. 

142 3-7-1007 „ Appointment of a Bishop for Verapoly 

Diocese. 

143 19-10-1007 „ Institution of courts in each taluk for 

civil and criminal work. 

144 19-10-1007 „ Speedy execution of decrees and proce- 

dure to be adopted in preferring appeals. 

145 13-5-1012 „ Introduction of a revised scheme of 

Settlement of garden lands. 

146 29-5-1012 „ Abolition of duty on certain articles of 

local consumption. 

147 32-12-1012 „ Cultivation of Tharisu lands encouraged. 

148 16-3-1013 „ Payment of price for fronds collected 

from private gardens for Sircar elephants. 

149 12-10-1013 „ Ordinary complaints to be decided by 

Revenue Officers and not to be presented 
to the Huzur. 

150 23-11-1013 „ Arrangements for the prevention of 

offences in certain places. 

151 9-12-1013 „ Holidays for the Huzur Office. 

152 9-12-1013 „ Complaints to be enquired into by Re- 

venue Officers. 

153 23-12-1013 ,, Restoration of the process of Oiti~ 

vilakkam- 

154 22-2-1014 „ Grant of Tharim remission. 

155 13-9-1015 „ Decoration of house-fronts along the 

roads in Trivandrum on the occasion 
of the Pallikketiu- of the Princess. 

156 30-10-1019 „ Conditions under which complaints may 

be preferred to the Maharaja. 

157 21-10-1021 „ Imposing certain restrictions for preferr- 

ing complaints before the Maharaja. 
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158 16-7-1022 M.E. Assumption of sovereignty by Uthram 

Thirunal Maharaja. 

159 27-8-1022 „ Appointment of a Bishop for Verapoly. 

160 21-3-1023 „ Use of roofing tiles for houses and 

shops. 

161 18-4-1024 „ Granting permission to use for house- 

construction Anjili and other trees 
standing on private holdings. 

162 19-11-1024 „ Issue of new copper coins withdrawing 

old cash. 

163 32-12-1024 ,, Rules regarding the grant of Karivu 

remission. 

164 6-1-1025 „ Remission of outstanding arrears and 

liabilities. 

165 6-2-1025 „ Execution of decrees of civil courts and 

issue of stamped cadjans. 

166 5-4-1025 „ Fixing a uniform rate of Kttdivila for 

pepper. 

167 15-12-1027 „ Bishop of Malankara diocese recognised. 

168 8-9-1028 „ Reducing the price of the Tinnevelly 

tobacco in certain bankshalls. 

169 8-9-1028 „ Fixing the sale price of Coimbatore 

tobacco. 

170 30-2-1029 „ Measures to improve the condition of 

slaves. 

171 24-3-1030 „ Appointment of Vicar Apostolic for the 

Quilon diocese. 

172 12-11-1030 „ Further amelioration of the condition of 

slaves. 


173 21-10-1031 „ 

174 10-2-1032 „ 

175 8-5-1033 „ 


176 4-9-1034 „ 




Raising the Kii4ivila of pepper. 

Speedy execution of civil court decrees. 
Adoption of H, H. Lakshini Bayi and 
H. H. Parvathi Bayi into the Royal 
Family. 

Decoration of house-fronts on the 
occ£),8ion of the marriage of^the^iPriocess. 
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177 12-12-1034 M.E. Wearing of upper clothes by women of 

C}idnnd,r community. 

178 5-3-1036 „ Assumption of sovereignty by Syilyam 

ThirunSl MahSfaja. 

179 5-3-1036 „ Issue of silver fanams. 

180 30-3-1036 „ Abolition of pepper monopoly and fixing 

of export deny on pepper. 

181 16-10-1036 „ Prohibiting the sale of opium and ganja 

without license. 

182 19-10-1037,, Reducing the price of Tinnevelly tobacco 

in certain bankshalls, 

183 25-10-1037 „ Circulation of British Indian Currency 

Notes. 

184 23-12-1037 ,, Reducing the sale price of Jaffna 

tol)acco. 

185 7-1-1038 „ Reducing the price of Coimbatore 

tobacco. 

186 17-12-1039 „ Re-issue of Silver fanams. 

187 1-1-1040 „ Grant of retiring pensions to Sircar 

servants. 

188 30-9-1040 „ Reducing the Government Mel-labham 

on various varieties of tobacco. 

189 14-10-1040 „ Mutual arrangements among Travan- 

core, Cochin and British India regarding 
import and export tariff. 

190 21-10-1040 „ Granting permanent occupancy rights to 

the holders of Sircar Patfani lands. 

191 19-11-1040 „ Granting permission to wear upper 

clothes by women of all castes. 

192 13-12-1040 „ Sanctioning the remission of outstand- 

ing arrears of land tax etc. 

193 22-12-1040 „ Abolition of certain extra cesses num- 

bering 105 items and the remission of 
the outstanding arrears on account of 
them. 

194 27-12-1040 „ Reduction of wet-land tax in NS-njanSd. 
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195 17-10-1041 M.E. Reduction of the export duty on 

areoanuts. 

196 33-12-1042 „ Reduction of the export duty on pepper. 

197 25-12-1042 „ Jenmam lands issued on Kanapfattam 

not to be taken back by jenmies. 

198 29-12-1042 „ Cess on carts in N a^ayara road abolished. 

199 26-2-1044 ,, Further reduction of export duty on 

pepper. 

200 17-11-1044 „ Claim of converts granted to escheat 

properties of their original families. 

201 6-12-1044 ,, Reducing export duty on tobacco. 

203 15-2-1050 „ Prohibiting the appointment of relatives 

by officers. 

203 2-4-1050 „ Taking of a census in Travancore. 

204 28-9-1050 „ Abolition of the export duty on coffee. 

205 16-10-1050 „ Appointment of special Magistrates for 

the trial of European British subjects. 

206 22-3-1051 „ Appointment of a special Appellate Judge 

for the disposal of appeals from the 
special Magistrates for the trial of Euro- 
pean British subjects. 

207 23-7-1051 „ Jurisdiction of local courts regarding 

churches and church properties re- 
affirmed. 

208 15-8-1051 „ Abolition of the duty on coir-mats. 

209 31-9-1052 „ Imposing an export duty on coffee. 

210 2-10-1052 „ Issue of gold Varahans. 

211 28-6-1053 „ Modifying the rates of Mel lSbham on 

Tinnevelly tobacco. 

212 31-12-1053 „ Enforcement of quinquennial vaccination 

on the part of Sircar servants. 

213 24-12-1054 „ Issue of license for the sale of toddy and 

arrack. 

214 5-4-1055 „ Application for the transfer of registry. 

215 5-11-1053,, Assumption of sovereignty by Vi65.k ham 

ThifunSj MabSr&ja. 
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216 5-11-1055 M.E. Sanctioning remission of outstanding 

arrears under certain items. 

217 5-1-1056 „ Documents prepared on unstamped cad- 

jansin PoBuvaravu enquiries declared 

valid. 

218 6-1-1056 ,, Taking of a census in Travancore, 

219 25-1-1056 ,, Reduction of MH~l5bham on Coimbatore 

tobacco. 

220 2-11-1056 „ Metals and minerals in private lands 

declared exclusive property of the 
Government. 

221 23-11-1056 „ Abolition of certain extra cesses. 

222 3-9-1057 „ Modification of Pattern fees. 

223 8-1-1058 „ License to sub-contractors for the sale 

of toddy and arrack. 

224 9-10-1058 „ Felling of all kinds of trees except 

royal trees standing on private holdings 
permitted. 

225 14-10-1058 „ Introduction of a Survey preliminary to 

a re-settlement, 

226 16-2-1059 ,, Abolition of tax on coffee-lands by 

increasing the rate of export duty. 

227 15-6-1059 „ Revision of the rates of Mel-ldbham on 

Tinnevelly tobacco. 

228 5-12-1059 „ Abolition of Pd^am fees. 

229 30-12-1059 „ Abolition of duty on opium. 

230 5-1-1061 „ Assumption of sovereignty by Sri Mtilam 

Thirunal Maharaja. 

231 5-1-1061 „ Remission of outstanding arrears. 

232 13-1-1061 „ Issue of license to sub-contractors for 

the sale of toddy and arrack. 

233 14-7-1061 „ Inauguration of a Revenue Settlement. 

234 4-10-1061,, Reformation of Nayar I irufAi. 

235 4-7-1062 „ Abolition of penalty on documents 

which were formerly written on uh* 
istamped cadj^ns.. . 
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336 4’7-1062 M.E. Remission of arrears of Psttam fees and 

penalty. 

337 12-3-1063 „ Amending Section 29 of the Settlement 

Proclamation. 

338 18-11-1063 „ Abolition of A^iyara in certain cases of 

succession. 

239 21-9-1054 „ Revision of the rates of Mel lSbhoni on 

certain varieties of tobacco. 

240 13-12-1064 „ Amending Section 19 of the settlement 

Proclamation. 

241 17-2-1065 „ Abolition of VilavaH due from 

Viruihikhars. 

242 16-3-1065 „ Issue of silver half and quarter rupees. 

243 6-10-1066 „ Imposing a light tax on coffee lands. 

244 1-10-1068 „ Service Inam lands declared non-trans- 

ferable. 

245 24-12-1068 „ Amending Viruihi Proclamation. 

246 14-1-1070 „ Grant of Karivn remission in Shen- 

cottah taluk. 

247 11-12-1070 „ Abolition of certain cesses. 

248 15-12-1070 „ Abolition of BakshShhogam cess. 

249 22-12-1070 „ Fixing dates for Karivn remission 

applications. 

250 28-2-1072 „ Remission of the MuthalUpu amounts. 

251 13-4-1074 ,, Sanction declared necessary for erecting 

places of public worship. 

252 9-2-1075 „ Settlement of the Anjanad valley and 

Kajjpan Dsvan Hills. 

253 26-2-1075 „ Remission of outstanding arrears. 

254 16-1-1076 „ Adoption of H. H. Lakshmi Bayi and 

H. H. Parvathi Bayi to the Royal Family. 

255 15-12-1076 ,, Issue of silver and copper coins. 

256 6-4-1078 „ Issue of copper one chuckram pieces 

withdrawing silver chuckrams. 

257 3-7-1078 „ Amending the Proclamation withdraw- 

ing silver chuckrams, 
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258 18-11-1082 M.E. Withdrawing silver chuckrams. 

259 30-1-1083,, Withdrawing silver two chuckrams. 

260 5-2-1084 „ Imposition of a tax of 12 as. per acre per 

annum on tlie registry of waste lands. 

261 25-2-1084,, Special Appellate Judge for trying Euro- 

pean British subjects in the absence of 
the Christian Judge of the High Court. 

262 8-5-1084 „ Writing off of arrears of TUavaH due 

from Viniihikhars. 

263 28-12-1084 „ Abolition of export duty on coffee. 

264 3-11-1085 „ Conversion of the Kuihakappattam gar- 

dens in the Palliport Farm (in the Parur 
taluk) into Panddrappaa^^am lands. 

265 10-2-1086 „ Deportation of K. Ramakrishna Pillai, 

Editor of Swad?sdbMmdm. 

266 17-2-1086 „ Tax on coffee and tea estates. 

267 18-3-1086 „ Amending Proclamation of 13-4-1074 

regarding places of worship. 

268 22-8-1087 „ Issue of new silver coins. 

269 9-1-1088 „ Right of transferring cases from the 

court of one Special Magistrate to that 
of another given to the Appellate Judge. 

270 29-9-1088 „ Right of Government to decide Kdrdiima 

questions. 

271 1-11-1088 „ Conduct of cases in which British Gov- 

ernment is a party inTravancore Courts. 

272 30-3-1089 „ The coinage and Mint. 

273 31-12-1089 „ Controlling the publication of naval or 

military news or information. 

274 16-8-1090 „ Criminal intercourse with enemies. 

275 22-12-1090 „ Conduct of cases against persons serving 

in the Imperial Army. 

276 9-10-1091 „ Banishment of Charles William Sham- 

burg, Agent of the Travancore Minerals 
Company Ltd. 
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277 30-11-1091 M.E. Unauthorised conversion of Kan^ukrshi 

wet lands into gardens etc. prohi- 
bited. 

278 7-10-1092 „ Passports. 

279 22-11-1092 „ Trade relation with enemies. 

280 11-1-1093 „ Disbursement of certain allowances 

such as Mic'havdram etc., to Jenmies. 

281 22-2-1093 „ Issue of passports. 

282 29-7-1093 „ Issue of license for leather tanning. 

283 22-11-1093 „ Control of civil supplies. 

284 4-12-1093 „ Extradition between Travancore and 

Cochin. 

285 15-1-1094,, Penalising the conversion of gold or silver 

coins current in the State. 

286 19-3-1094 „ Deportation of Alfred Armstrong Hart, 

Secretary of the International Bible 
Students’ Association at Kottayam. 

287 25-3-1094 „ Fines under Indian Defence Force Rules. 

288 24-5-1094 „ Amendment of Proclamation dated the 

22nd Mithunam 1093 relating to control 
of civil supplies. 

289 29-9-1094 „ Control of articles for war purposes. 

290 5-11-1094 „ Kttdalmsnikkam Dsvaswam. 

291 26-11-1094 „ Cancellation of the Proclamation dated 

29-7-1093 prohibiting tanning of leather 
etc. 

292 27-11-1094 „ Provision for the special protection of 

soldiers in respect of civil and revenue 
litigation. 

293 28-1-1095,, Appointment of Mr. James Pry de, Special 

Magistrate and Justice of the Peace in 
Travancore to try also cases of British 
subjects residing in Travancore under 
the Ordinance Rules of 1917 of the India 
Government. . 
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294 16-8-1095 M.E, Withdrawal of the Proclamation dated 

19-3-1094 deporting Alfred Armstrong 
Hart, Secretary of the International 
Bible Students’ Association, KOttayam. 

295 16-8-1095 „ Landing of foreigners at Travancore 

ports, 

296 11-12-1095 ,, Withdrawal of the Proclamation dated 

15-1-1094, about conversion of gold and 
silver current coins. 

297 7-6-1096 „ Imperial Bank of India. 

298 30-8-1097 „ The administration of Devaswams and 

their lands, 

299 1-9-1105 „ Resumption of the Munro Island and 

certain other properties belonging to 
C. M. S. by the Government. 

300 20-3-1107 „ Surrendering sovereignty to the Maha- 

raja by Her Highness the Maharaiji 
Regent. 

301 20-3-1107 „ Assumption of ruling powers by H. H. 

Sri Chithra Thifunal Maharaja. 

302 1-8-1110 „ Affording temporary relief to debtors, 

303 30-10-1110 „ Provision for affording temporary relief 

to debtors. 

304 15-12-1110 „ Enfranchisement of MathilaJcam service 

Inam lands. 

305 27-3-1112 „ Proclamation granting right to all classes 

of Hindus to enter and worship in all 
temple owned by the State. 

306 9-4-1112 „ The re-assumption of the title ‘Bala* 

omitted by oversight in the name of the 
Maharaja, His Highness’ full name 
being corrected accordingly as Balarama 
Varma. 

307 1-8*1113 „ Amending proclamation dated 30-3-1089 

- making Sircar half rupee called Chithra 

unlimited legal tender. 
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308 28-4-1114 M.E. Constitutes a special tribunal for the 

trial of certain seditious charges. 

309 17-6-1114 „ Amends the schedule (by incorporating 

offences relating to Currency Notes and 
Bank Notes) to the Proclamation dated 
4th Karkatakam 1093 regarding extradi- 
tion between Travancore and Cochin. 

310 5-8-1114 „ Styles all “Regulations” as “Acts”. 

311 20-1-1115 „ Provides special measures to ensure the 

public safety and interest and to the trial 
of certain offences. 

312 20-1-1115 „ Provides for the imposition of restric- 

tions on the entry of foreigners into 
Travancore, their presence therein, and 
their departure therefrom. 

313 22-1-1115,, Provides for the requisitioning of vessels 

for the service of His Majesty. 

314 12-5-1115 „ Extending the operation of the provisions 

contained in Parts HI and V of the 
Travancore Agriculturists’ Debt Relief 
Act for a further period of four months. 


Abstracts of Acts. 

[iVok’; — The Acts marked witli asterisks were passed direct by the 
Sovereign.] 

Act I of 1010 M.E. enacted on the 28th Kumbham 1010 
(9th March 1835) extends the powers vested in the Munsiffs 
and defines their jurisdiction. The whole of this Act, ex- 
cepting a part of Section 17, clause (5), relating to the extent 
to which interest may be allowed in decrees in suits relating 
to claims for paddy or grain, has been repealed by Acts I of 
1057, 1 of 1059 and VIII of 1100. 

47 
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Act IV of 1010 enacted on the 28th Kumbham 1010 
(9th March 1835) extends the jurisdiction of Zilla Judges. 
Only a part of Section 21 relating to the award of interest in 
grain is now in force, all the rest having been repealed by 
Acts I of 1057, I of 1059, II of 1065 and VIII of 1100. 

An Act of 1040 enacted on the 27th Makaram 1040 
(7th February 1865) provides for the appointment of duly 
qualified Vakils to plead in the Courts. Only Section 31 of 
the Act, which prohibits Government Pleaders from giving 
any advice to parties against Government, is now in 
force, the rest having been repealed by the Vakils Act III 
of 1075. The latter Act is now the law in the State 
though the Stamps Act IV of 1080, Vakils Amendment 
Act I of 1085, and Bar Council Act VII of 1112 have affect- 
ed it in certain particulars. 

Act 1 of 1050 enacted on the 29th Thulam 1050 (13th 
November 1874) makes provisions against overcrowding in 
native passenger ships plying between ports of this State 
and those situated on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Act II of 1054 enacted on the 31st Karkatakam 1054 
(14th August 1879) makes special provision to prevent thefts 
of coffee and to repress and punish the offence of receiving 
or disposing of stolen coffee in the neighbourhood of Coffee 
Plantations or Estates — based on the Madras Coffee Stealing 
Prevention Act VIII of 1878. 

Act V of 1063 enacted on the 30th Minam 1063 (10th 
April 1888) empowers certain revenue officers to issue sum- 
monses for the attendance of persons or the production of 
documents relating to matters of revenue — a measure to 
facilitate revenue administration— based generally on the 
Madras Revenue Summonses Act III of 1869— amended by 
Acta V of 1099 and IV of 1105. 

Act V of 1067 enacted on the Slst Karkatakam 1067 
(14th August 1892) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to Criminal Procedure— based on India Act X of 1882 as 
amended by India Acts III of 1884 and X of 1886. Absence 
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of trial by jurors or assessors is the main difference from 
the law in British India — amended by Acts II and III of 
1074, IV of 1082, VII of 1085, VII of 1088, II of 1090, IV of 
1094, III of 1095, VI, IX, and XII of 1097 and III of 1107. 

Act I of 1068 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1068 (19th 
January 1893) defines the procedure for the realisation of 
public revenue; modelled on Madras Act II of 1864 — 
amended by Acts III of 1087, VIII of 1094, X of 1097 and 
II of 1099. 

Act II of 1068 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1068 (19th 
January 1893) consolidates the law for the protection and 
management of the forests — based on the Madras Act V of 
1882 (subsequently amended by Act VIII of 1914) and the 
Indian Forest Act VII of 1878 — subsequently amended by 
Acts IV of 1071, IX of 1085, IV of 1089, VIII of 1097 and 
XII of 1112. 

Act III of 1068 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1068 (19th 
January 1893) prescribes the mode of valuing suits and 
assessing pleaders’ fees for purposes of taxation of costs — 
based on India Act VII of 1887. 

Act IV of 1068 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1068 (19th 
January 1893) defines the conditions on which the Estates 
of Kilimanar and E^appalli are administered and legalises 
the practice of recovering arrears of rent due to those 
Estates as if they were arrears of public revenue — amended 
by Acts IV of 1096 and III of 1109. 

Act II of 1070 enacted on the 22nd E^avam 1070 (3rd 
June 1895) amends the Code of Civil Procedure; repealed by 
Acts VIII of 1100 and III of 1101 except the provision re- 
garding the jurisdiction of two Munsiffs when they are 
assigned the same local jurisdiction. 

Act III of 1070 enacted on the 1st Mithunam 1070 (14th 
J une 1895) repeals the Police Superannuation Act III of 1060. 

Act I of 1071 enacted on the 25th ThulS-m 1071 (9th 
November 1895) provides for the management of prisons— 
b*sed on India Act IX of 1894. 
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Act II of 1071 enacted on the 12th Mlnam 1071 (23rd 
March 1896) extends greater protection to Judges, Magis- 
trates, and others acting judicially — based on India Act 
XVIII of 1850. 

Act III of 1071 enacted on the 12th Mlnam 1071 (23rd 
March 1896) provides for the punishment for keeping 
gambling houses — based on India Act III of 1867 — amended 
by Act IV of 1085. 

Act IV of 1071 enacted on llie 17th Edavam 1071 
(29th May 1896) amends Forest Act IT of 1068 by providing 
for the prevention of fires in areas set aside for reservation. 

Act V of 1071 enacted on the 21st Mithunam 1071 
(3rd July 1896) defines clearly the relative rights of jenmiee 
and kudiyans for the purpose of carrying out the intention 
of the Royal Proclamation dated 25th Karkatakam 1042 — 
amended by Acts XII of 1108 and VII of 1110. 

Act II of 1072 enacted on the Ist Mithunam 1072 
(13th .June 1897) defines certain words that occur in Acts 
and lays down some general provisions applicable to all 
future Acts and some applicable to all Acts — based on 
Madras Act I of 1891 --amended by Act XIII of 1112. 

Act III of 1072 enacted on the 7th Mithunam 1072 
(19th June 1897) provides for the construction, repair and 
maintenance of irrigation works and for the conservation 
and distribution of water for purposes of irrigation — 
amended by Acts VI of 109 j 0, V of 1097 and II of 1103. 

Act II of 1073 enacted on the 4th Kanni 1073 (18th 
September 1897) provides for the more effective prevention 
of the spread of epidemic diseases. 

Act IV of 1073 enacted on the 3rd Mlnam 1073 (15th 
March 1898) consolidates the Abkari Law in Travancore — 
modelled on the Madras Abkari Act 1 of 1886— amended by 
Acts IV of 1074 and I of 1104. 

Act VI of 1073 enacted on the 17th Edavam 1073 
(29th May 1898) invests officers holding departmental en- 
quiries into thp conduct of public servants, with certjiin 
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powers — modelled on India Act XXXVII of 1850 and 
Madras Act V of 1893. 

Act I of 1074 enacted on the 2nd Kanni 1074 (17th 
September 1898) provides a general Penal Code for the 
State based on the Indian Penal Code — exemption of Brah- 
mans and women from capital punishment and prohibition 
of unauthorised erection or opening of cemeteries attached 
to places of public worship are two distinctive features 
of the Code. Amended by Act T of 1089, IV of 1094, IX 
of 1097 and III of 1107. 

Act II of 1074 enacted on the 10th Dhanu 1074 (23rd 
December 1898) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act V of 1067) by modifications re(iuired by the new Penal 
Code and certain provisions to facilitate the arrest and 
conviction of absconders from British India. 

Act III of 1074 enacted on the 11th Mlnam 1074, 
(23rd March 1899) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act V of 1067). 

* Act IV of 1074 enacted on the IPb Minam 1074; 
(23rd March 1899) amends the Abkari Act IV of 1073 by 
providing for a legal presumption of the guilt of a person 
unable to account for his possession of intoxicating drugs 
— based on Madras Act I of 1886. 

*Act V of 1074 enacted on the 7th E^avam 1074 (19th 
May 1899) provides for the acquisition of land for railways. 

Act VI of 1074 enacted on the 18th Edavam 1074 
(30th May 1899) defines the law relating to Wills — amended 
by Acts II of 1100 (Nayar Act) and V of 1108 and amplified 
by Probate and Administration Act II of 1105. 

Act II of 1075 enacted on the 13th Mlnara 1075 
(25th March 1900) codifies and defines the law relating to 
negotiable instruments — based on India Act XXVI of 1881. 

Act III of 1075 enacted on the 29th Edavam 1075 
(11th June 1900) consolidates the law relating to Vakils — 
fi^sed on India Act XVIII of 1879 as amended by Act XI 
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of 1896 amended by Stamp Act IV of 1080, Act I of 1085 
and Bar Council Act VII of 1112. 

Act IV of 1076 enacted on the 30th Mithunam 1076 
(13th July 1901) makes better provision for the efficient 
working of the British Postal Department in the State; 
— amended by Acts V of 1094 and I of 1098. 

Act II of 1077 enacted on the 15th Mlnam 1077 (28th 
March 1902) makes provision for the care of the person and 
property of minors — based on India Act VIII of 1890 — 
subsequently made subject to the Court of Wards Act V 
of 1110. 

Act III of 1077 enacted on the 30th Edavam 1077 (12th 
June 1902) provides for the segregation and medical treat- 
ment of pauper lepers and the control of lepers following 
certain callings — based on India Act III of 1898 — amended 
by Acts III of 1089 and IV of 1097. 

Act II of 1079 enacted on the 28th Vrischikam 1079 
(13th December 1903) provides for the regulation of printing 
presses and periodicals containing news, and for the regis- 
tration and preservation of copies of books printed in the 
State — based on India Act XXV of 1867 — amended by Act 

I of 1093 — amplified so far as those subjects are concerned 
by the Copyrights Act VIII of 1092 and the Newspapers Act 

V of 1101. 

Act III of 1079 enacted on the 28th Vrischikam 1079 
(13th December 1903) provides for the better administration 
of certain Hindu Religious Endowments — amended by Acts 

VI of 1088, III of 1092, IV of 1100 and III of 1110. 

Act IV of 1079 enacted on the 20th Kumbham 1079 
(3rd March 1904) provides for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals— based on India Act XI of 1890— amended by Acts 

II of 1089 and X of 1096. 

Act V of 1079 enacted on the 20th Kumbham 1079 (3rd 
March 1904) regulates the possession and use of explosives 
f^based on India Act IV of 1884, 
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Act VI of 1079 enacted on the 31st Mlnam 1079 (12th 
April 1904) gives the force of law to the Standing Orders that 
may be passed under the Act. 

Act III of 1080 enacted on the 13th Karkatakam 1080 
(28th July 1905) provides for the prevention of loss to 
Government by the default or misconduct of Public 
Accountants — based on India Act XII of 1850 and Bombay 
Act V of 1879. 

Act IV of 1080 enacted on the 22nd Karkatakam 1080 
(6th August 1905) consolidates the law relating to stamps 
-based on India Act II of 1899 — repeals Schedule 2 of the 
Vakils Act III of 1075 — amended by Acts IV of 1087, and 
Bar Council Act VII of 1112. 

* Act I of 1082 enacted on the 6th Chingam 1082 (22Dd 
August 1906) provides for the extradition of criminals from 
Travancore — amended by Acts II of 1094 and II of 1107. 

Act II of 1082 enacted on the 15th Kanni 1082 (1st 
October 1906) provides for the vesting and administration of 
property held in trust for charitable purposes — based on 
India Act VI of 1890. 

Act IV of 1082 enacted on the 22nd Karkatakam 1082 
(6th August 1907) modifies and supplements the provisions 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act V of 1067). 

Act II of 1084 enacted on the 21st Kumbham 1084 (4th 
March 1909) consolidates the law relating to the Civil Courts 
of Travancore — amended by Act VI of 1092. 

Act III of 1084 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1084 (18th 
March 1909) declares the right of Government and of private 
individuals with respect to hidden treasures and makes pro- 
vision for prescribing the rules to be observed on discovery 
of such treasures — based on India Act VI of 1878. 

Act V of 1084 enacted on the 12th Karkatakam 1084 
(27th July 1909) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
arms, ammunition and military stores— based on India Act 
XI of 1878. 
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Act I of 1085 enacted on the 15th Kanni 1085 (30th 
September 1909) amends the Vakils Act III of 1075 by 
exempting Sircar Vakils from the purview of Sections 
6, 13 and 14. 

Act IV of 1085 enacted on the 10th Dhanu 1085 (24th 
December 1909) amends the Public Gambling Act III of 1071 
by the addition of a set of provisions which create certain 
helpful presumptions in favour of the prosecution falling 
under the Act— based on India Act III of 1867. 

Act VI of 1085 enacted on the 28th Mlnam 1085 (10th 
April 1910) provides for the adoption of a uniform system of 
weights and measures throughout the State — based on India 
Acts XXXI of 1871 and II of 1889— amended by Act IV 
of 1092. 

Act Vn of 1085 enacted on the 28tli Minam 1085 (10th 
April 1910) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act V 
of 1067) to enable Government to invest any class of Police 
Officers with the power to conduct prosecutions and 
meet similar administrative (mivenienco in the Excise 
Department, 

Act IX of 1085 enaotetl on the 28th Minam 1085 
(loth April 1910) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 as 
amended by Act IV of 1071 by removing the existing 
defects in its administrative and legal aspects. 

*Act 111 of 1086 enacted on the 1st Dhanu 1086 (16th 
December 1910) consolidates the law relating to the 
currency of British coinage in the State — amended by 
Act I of 1091. 

Act IV of 1086 enacted on the 22nd Makaram 1086 
(4th February 1911) consolidates and amends the law relat- 
ing to trespass by cattle — based on India Act I of 1871 — 
amended by Acts VII of 1090 and II of 1093. 

Act I of 1087 enacted on the 12th Kanni 1087 (28th 
September 1911) regulates the cultivation, manufacture 
possession, sale, transpoi’t, import and export of tobacco. ' 
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Act II of 1087 enacted on the Slst Kanni 1087 (7th 
October 1911) amends the law relating to the registration 
of documents — based on India Act XVI of 1908— amended 
by Acts II of 1098, I of 1106 and II of 1111. 

Act III of 1087 enacted on the 18th Makaram 1087 
(Slst January 1912) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 
1068 by defining the right of suits of aggrieved parties 
against Government and by fixing the period of limitation 
for such suits. 

Act IV of 1087 enacted on the 18th Makaram 1087 
(Slst January 1912) amends the Stamps Act IV of 1080. 

Act VI of 1087 enacted on the 12th Kumbham 1087 
(24th February 1912) modifies and re-enacts the law relating 
to court fees based on India Act VII of 1870; (subsequently 
amended by Act XXXVIII of 1920) — amended by the Civil 
Procedure Code Act VIII of 1100. 

Act IX of 1087 enacted on the 30th Edavain 1087 (12th 
June 1912)makes provision for preventing thefts of rubber — 
based on the Ceylon Rubber Thefts Ordinance. 

Act III of 1088 enacted on the 20th Vrischikam 1088 
(5th December 1912) consolidates and amends the law relat- 
ing to salt revenue — based on Madras Act IV of 1889. 

Act I V" of 1088 enacted on the 11th Dhanu 1088 (25th 
December 1912) provides for the recovery of tolls on public 
roads and bridges — based on India Act VIII of 1851 — 
amended by Act III of 1098. 

*Act V of 1088 enacted on the 4th Me^am 1088 (16th 
April 1913) consolidates the law relating to the levy of sea 
customs duties and management of sea -ports — based on Act 
VIII of 1878— amended by Acts IV of 1093, 1 of 1109 and V 
of 1111. 

Act VI of 1088 enacted on the 24th MitHunam 
1088. (7th July 1913) amends the Hindu Religious 

48 
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Endowments Act III of 1079 by clarifying the provisions of 
Section 4 of the Act. 

Act VII of 10 8 enacted on the 26th MitKunam 1088 
(9th July 1913) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure Act 
V of 1067. 

Act I of 1089 enacted on the 7th ThulSm 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Penal Code Act I of 1074 by 
bringing certain Sections of the Code into conformity with 
the amendments brought about in the Indian Penal Code 
by India Acts XXVII of 1870 and IV of 1898. 

Act II of 1089 enacted on the 7th ThulSm 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act IV of 1079 by the substitution of afresh Section for the 
existing Section 8. 

Act HI of 1089 enacted on the 7th ThulSm 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) makes some verbal alterations in the Lepers 
Act III of 1077. 

Act IV of 1089 enacted on the 7th ThulSm 1089 (23rd 
October 1913) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 by an 
addition to Section 21. 

Act V of 1089 enacted on the 15th ThulSm 1089 (31st 
October 1913) regulates labour in Factories — based on India 
Act XII of 1911. 

Act VI of 1089 enacted on the 13th Dhanu 1089 (27th 
December 1913) provides for the regulation of hackney 
carriages— based on Madras Act III of 1879— amended by 
Act I of 1103. 

*Act VII of 1089 enacted on the 19th Kumbham 1089 
(2nd March 1914) gives Standing Orders and Rules of the 
Body Guard, that may be passed under the Act, the force of 
law. 

Act IX of 1089 enacted on the 22nd Mlnam 1089 (4th 
April 1914) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
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Anchal Ofiftoes in the State — based on Indian Post Office 
Act XIV of 1866 — amended by Act IX of 1096. 

Act XI of 1089 enacted on the 26th Mitfiunam 1089 
(10th July 1914) consolidates the law for the acquisition of 
land for public purposes — based on India Act I of 1894 — 
amended by Acts V of 1096 and I of 1099. 

Act XII of 1089 enacted on the 26th Karkatakam 
1089 (10th August 1914) makes provision for the preser- 
vation and protection of game and fish— based on India Act 
VIII of 1912 — amended by Acts VI of 1091 and XI of 1097. 

Act I of 1090 enacted on the 26th Chingam 1090 (11th 
September 1914) provides for the establishment of Village 
PanchSyat Courts in the State — based on Madras Act I of 
1889 as amended by Act IV of 1904 — amended by Act II 
of 1106. 

Act II of 1090 enacted on the 3rd Kanni 1090 (19th 
September 1914) amends the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure Act V of 1067 by the addition of a sub-section to 
Section 340. 

Act IV of 1090 enacted on the 4th Dhanu 1090 (19th 
December 1914) consolidates the law relating to the manu- 
facture, transport, export, import, cultivation and sale of 
opium in the State — based on India Act I of 1878. 

Act VI of 1090 enacted on the 18th Karkatakam 1090 
(3rd August 1915) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 by 
empowering Division Peishkars or other duly authorised 
officers to sanction any urgent work without the previous 
sanction of the Government. 

Act VII of 1090 enacted on the 18th Karkatakam 1090 
(3rd August 1915) amends the Cattle Trespass Act IV of 
1086 by providing for the disposal of the unclaimed surplus 
proceeds of the sale of cattle. 
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Act IX of 1090 enacted on the 22nd Karkatakam 1090 
(7th August 1915) facilitates the collection of debts on 
succession and affords protection to parties paying debts 
to the representatives of deceased persons based on India 
Act VIII of 1889— amended by Act V of 1092. 

Act X of 1090 enacted on the 22nd Karkatakam 1090 
(7th August 1915) makes provision for the protection of 
inventions and designs — based on India Act II of 1911. 

*Act I of 1091 enacted on the 27th Chingam 1091 
(12th September 1915) amends the British Coinage Act III 
of 1086 by the introduction of certain verbal alterations 
and by declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees for one sovereign. 

*Act II of 1091 enacted on the 2l8t Makaram 1091 
(3rd February 1916) consolidates the law relating to the 
levy of land customs duties— amended by Acts III of 1093 
and I of 1107. 

Act in of 1091 enacted on the 2nd Mlnam 1091 (15th 
March 1916) makes better provision for the protection and 
efficient working of the British Telegraph in Travancore. 

Act IV of 1091 enacted on the 9th Karkatakam 1091 
(24th July 1916) consolidates and amends the law checking 
unauthorised occupation of Government lands — amended by 
Act V of 1105. 

Act V of 1091 enacted on the 9th Karkatakam 1091 
(24th July 1916) provides for the prevention of glanders and 
farcy among horses— based on India Act XIII of 1890. 

Act VI of 1091 enacted on the 9th Karkatakam 1091 
(24th July 1916) amends the Game and Fish Protection Act 
XII of 1089 by authorising other officers empowered in that 
behalf to call for the production of licenses apd accouptP 
for inspection, 
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Act I of 1092 enacted on the 18th Kanni 1092 (3rd 
October 1916) consolidates the law relating to Trading 
Companies and other Associations — based on India Act VII 
of 1913— -amended by Act II of 1110. 

Act II of 1092 enacted on the 7th Dhanu 1092 (2l8t 
December 1916) consolidates the law applicable to intestate 
succession among Indian Christians in the State. 

Act III of 1092 enacted on the 15th Mlnam 1092 
(28th March 1917) amends the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act III of 1079 by empowering Government to assume the 
management of mismanaged Devaswams or to exercise 
superintendence over them and also to direct the collection 
of rents and other dues of Endowments as arrears of public 
revenue. 

Act IV of 1092 enacted on the 15th Minam 1092 
(28th March 1917) amends the Weights and Measures 
Act VI of 1085 by certain verbal alterations. 

Act V of 1092 enacted on the 15th Mlnara 1092 (28th 
March 1917) amends the Succession Certificate Act IX of 
1090 by providing Government with power to reduce or remit 
the fees leviable under the Act. 

A ct VI of 1092 enacted on the 20th Karkaf akam 1092 
(4th August 1917) amends the Civil Courts Act II of 1084 by 
providing Government with power for the enhancement of 
the pecuniary jurisdiction of Munsififs up to five thousand 
rupees. 

Act VII of 1092 enacted on the 20th Karkatakain 
1092 (4th August 1917) defines and amends the law relating 
to the holding of markets in the State — amended by Act VI 
of 1109. 

Act VIII of 1092 enacted on the 20th Karkafakam 
1092 (4th August 1917) defines and amends the law relating 
to copyright of literary and other works published ip th® 
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State — based on English Copyright Act of 1911 and India 
Act III of 1914. 

Act I of 1093 enacted on the 15th ThulSm 1093 (31st 
October 1917) amends the Press Act II of 1079 by providing 
for the delivery of copies of newspapers to the officer 
empowered to receive them and fixing the punishment for 
not doing so. 

Act II of 1093 enacted on the 23rd Me^am 1093 (5th 
May 1918) amends the Cattle Trespass Act IV of 1086 by 
legalising the establishment of cattle pounds and by providing 
for the disposal of the surplus amount realised by sale of 
cattle impou.ided. 

♦Act III of 1093 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 
1093 (11th August 1918) amends the Land Customs Act II 
of 1091 by certain verbal alterations. 

•Act IV of 1093 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 1093 
(11th August 1918) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 
by declaring the levy of certain customs duties as short- 
levied within Section 40 of the Act. 

»Act I of 1094 enacted on the 28th Chingam 1094 
(13th September 1918) amends the law relating to Ports and 
Port charges— based on India Act XV of 1908. 

Act II of 1094 enacted on the 3rd Kanni 1094 (19th 
September 1918) amends the Extradition Act I of 1082. 

Act III of 1094 enacted on the 23rd Vrischikam 
1094 (8th December 1918) defines and amends the law 
relating to amended by Acts VII of 1097, 1 of 1100 

and VI of 1108. 

Act IV of 1094 enacted on the 23rd Vrischikam 
1094 (8th December 1918) amends the Penal Code Act I of 
1074 by the introduction of sections relating to whipping, 
Currency Notes and Bank Notes, promotion of enmity 
hetweein classes and certain illustrations to some sections 
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further amends the Code of Criminal Procedure Act V of 
1067 to suit the new changes in the Penal Code. 

*Act V of 1094 enacted on the 26th Makaram 1094 
(8th February 1919) amends the British Post Act IV of 1076 
by bringing certain postal employees within the definition 
of public accountants under the Public Accountants Act 

III of 1080. 

Act VI of 1094 enacted on the 26th Kumbham 1094 
(9th March 1919) consolidates the law relating to motor 
vehicles in the State — based on India Act VIII of 1914. 

Act VIII of 1094 enacted on the 29th Me^am 1094 
(12th May 1919) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 1068 
by removing its defects regarding the realisation of arrears 
of land revenue. 

Act IX of 1094 enacted on the 8th E^avam 1094 (22nd 
May 1919) consolidates the law relating to loans of money 
to ryots for agricultural improvements — based on India 
Act XII of 1884. 

Act X of 1094 enacted on the 10th Edavam 1094 (24th 
May 1919) consolidates the law relating to survey of lands 
and settlement of boundary disputes — based on Madras Act 

IV of 1897 as amended by Acts IV of 1900, IV of 1911 and 
VIII of 1914— amended by Act IX of 1112. 

Act XI of 1094 enacted on the 24th Karkatakam 1094 
(9th August 1919) makes provision for the prevention of 
diseases among animals in the State — based on Madras 
Act II of 1866. 

Act XII of 1094 enacted on the 24th Karkatakam 
1094 (9th August 1919) provides for the prevention, arrest 
and eradication of plant pests and plant diseases in the 
State. 

Act II of 1095 enacted on the 28th Chingam 1095 (13th 
September 1919) provides for the registry of ships built in 
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the State — based on India Act X of 1841 as amended by 
Act XI of 1850. 

Act III of 1095 enacted on the Ist MitHunam 1095 
(14th June 1920) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Act V of 1067 by introducing the required changes neces- 
sitated by the Weights and Measures Act VI of 1085. 

Act IV of 1095 enacted on the 5 th Mitliunam 1095 
(18th June 1920) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the Police Force in the State — amended by Act IX 
of 1108. 

Act V of 1095 enacted on the 23rd Mitliunam 1095 (6th 
July 1920) makes provision for the organisation and admini- 
stration of the Municipalities in the State — amended by 
Act X of 1108. 

Act VI of 1095 enacted on the 2nd Karkajakam 
1095 (17th July 1920) declares that the gold coins referred to 
in the British Coinage Act III of 1086 as amended by Act 1 
of 1091 shall cease to be legal tender in the State. 

Act II of 1096 enacted on the 7th Makaram 1096 (20th 
January 1921) provides for the prevention of the use of 
tobacco by juveniles — based on the Mysore Act XI 
of 1911. 

Act IV of 1096 enacted on the 17th Mlnam 1096 
(30th March 1921) amends the Estates Rent Recovery Act IV 
of 1068 by providing that the Estates shall be liable to 
Government for charges on account of recovery. 

Act V of 1096 enacted on the 29th Mitliunam 1096 
(12th J uly 1921) amends the Land Acquisition Act XI of 1089 
by investing Government with wider powers in the matter 
of acquisition of lands. 

Act VI of 1096 enacted on the 2nd £arka'(akam 1096 
17th July 1921 provides for the establishment and manage- 
ment of public canals and ferries in the State — based on 
Madras Act II of 1890. 
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Act VII of 109G enacted on the 2nd Karkatakani 1096 
(17th July 1921) makes provision for the registration of 
births and deaths in rui-al tracts — based on Madras Act III 
of 1899. 

Act VIII of 1096 enacted on the 23rd Karkatakani 
1096 (7th August 1921) provides for the imposition of a tax 
on incomes derived from certain sources — based on India 
Act XI of 1922— amended by Acts V of 1100 and X of 1112. 

Act TX of 1096 enacted on the 23i’d Karkatakam 1096 
(7th August 1921) amends the Anchal Act IX of 1089 by the 
substitution of a new Schedule. 

Act X of 1096 enacted on the 23rd Karkatakam 1096 
(7th August 1921) amends the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act IV of 1079 by empowering the agents of the 
Society (S. P. C, A.) to take cognizance of the offences under 
the Act. 

Act I of 1097 enacted on the 29tli Chingam 1097 (J[4th 
September 1921) makes provision for facilitating and regu- 
lating the supply and use of electricity — based on India Act 
IX of 1910. 

Act 111 of 1097 enacted on the 26th Vrischikam 1097 
(11th December 1921) provides for the assignment of 
Government lands. 

Act IV of 1097 enacted on the 26th Vrischikam 1097 
(11th December 1921) amends the Lepers Act III of 1077 by 
widening its scope and by providing for its more satisfactory 
working. 

Act V of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 with 
a view to associate the ryots in matters connected with 
irrigation. 

Act VI of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends the Code of Criminal Procedure 
Act V of 1067 and introduces certain provisions. 

49 
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Act Vli of 1097 enacted on the 2nd Dhanu 1097 (16th 
December 1921) amends th6 Chiitics Act by providing for 
penalty on default to keep the Chitti books as required. 

Act VllI of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dhanu 1()97 
(26th December 1921) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 with 
a view to remove the existing defects in it. 

Act IX of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dhanu 1097 (26th 
December 1921) provides for the punishment of malpractices 
in connection with elections — based on India Act XXXIX 
of 1920. 

Act X of 1097 enacted on the 12th Dhanu 1097 (26th 
December 1921) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 1068 
with a view to the speedy realisation of the revenue. 

Act XI of 1097 enacted on the 16th Dhanu 1097 (30th 
December 1921) makes better provision for matters relating 
to fisheries in the State ; partly repeals Game and Fish 
Protection Act XU of 1089. 

Act XII of 1097 enacted on the 27th Karkatakam 
1097 (11th August 1922) amends the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure Act V of 1067 by investing Government with powers 
to appoint additional District Magistrates. 

*Act I of 1098 enacted on the 8th Makaram 1098 (20th 
February 1923) amends the British Post Act IV of 1076 as 
amended by Act V of 1094. 

Act II of 1098 enacted on the Ist Mitliunam 1098 (15th 
June 1923) consolidates the law relating to destruction of 
records — based on India Act V of 1917. 

Act III of 1098 enacted on the 1st Mitliunam 1098 
(15th June 1923) amends the Tolls Recovery Act IV of 1088 
by providing penalty for evading payment of tolls. 

Act I of 1099 enacted on the 27th Vrischikam 1099 
(12th December 1923) amends the Land Acquisition Act XI 
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of 1089 by enabling Government to acquire land at the cost 
of local authority. 

Act II of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mithunam 1090 
(10th July 1924) amends the Revenue Recovery Act I of 
1068 by removing the bar on the devolution of the 
Dewan’s powers under the Act. 

Act III of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mitliiniam 1099 
(10th July 1924) regulates the law relating to Government 
securities— based on India Act X of 1920. 


Act IV of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mithunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the High Court of the State. 

Act V of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mithunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the Revenue Summons Act V of 
1063 with a view to give the Land Revenue and Income 
Tax Commissioner certain powers. ^ 

Act VI of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mithunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the law relating to Reformatories 
and makes further provision for dealing with juvenile 
offenders — based on India Act VIII of 1897 and Madras Act 
IV of 1920. 

Act VII of 1099 enacted on the 27th Mithunam 1099 
(10th July 1924) amends the law respecting the age of 
majority. 

Act I of 1100 enacted on the 18th ThulSm 1100 (3rd 
November 1924) amends the Chitties Act III of 1094 by 
empowering oflScers authorised in that behalf to compound 
offences under the Act. 

Act II of 1100 enacted on the Ist Medam 1100 (13th 
April 1925) codifies and consolidates the law and usage 
among the Nsyars in respect of their marriage, inheritance 
and succession, partition and management of family 
properties, 
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Act III of 1100 enacted on tlie 1st Medam 1100 (13th 
April 1925) codifies the law relating to marriage, succession, 
family management and partition among the Ilavas 
— amplified by Act II of 1101. 

*Act IV of 1100 enacted on the 7th Karkatakam 1100 
(22nd July 1925) further provides for the efficient admini- 
stration of Hindu Religious Endowments in the State — 
amplifies the Hindu Religious Endowments Act III of 1079. 

Act V of 1100 enacted on the 28th Karkatakam 1100 
(12th August 1925) amends the Income Tax Act VITI of 1096 
by removing tlio defects in the provisions regarding assess- 
ment and by facilitating reference to the High Court. 

Act VI of 1100 enacted on the 28th Karkatakam 1100 
(12th August 1925) consolidates the law relating to the 
limitation of suits and other purposes — based on India 
Act IX of 1908— amended by Acts IX of 1100 and I of 1101 

• 

Act VII of 1100 enacted on the 29th Karkatakam 1100 
(13th August 1925) provides for the fostering and developing 
of local self-government in the rural areas of the State — 
amended by Act I of 1101. 

Act VIIT of 1100 enacted on the 29th Karkatakam 
1100 (13th August 1925) consolidates and amends the law 
relating to the procedure in the Courts of Civil Judicature 
— based on India Act V of 1908 — amended by Acts X of 
1100, III of 1101 and HI of 1112. 

Act IX of 1100 enacted on the 32nd Karkatakam 1100 
(16th August 1925) amends the Limitation Act VI of 1100 by 
postponing the date of its coming into force. 

Act X of 1100 enacted on the 32nd Karkatakam 1100 
(16th August 1925) amends the Code of Civil Procedure Act 
VIII of 1100 by postponing the date of its coming into force. 

Act I of 1101 enacted on the 6th Dhanu 1101 (20th 
December 1925) amends the Limitation Act VI of 1100 by 
pertain verbal alterations, 
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Act II of 1101 enacted on the 28th Makaram 1101 
(10th February 1926) extends the period within which 
applications may be made under Section 33 (1) of the Ilava 
Act III of 1100. 

*Act III of 1101 enacted on the 9th Kumbham 1101 
(20th February 1926) amends the Code of Civil Procedure 
Act VIII of 1100 by provisions in relation to suits by or 
against the Sripadam Palace, the execution by the Courts 
in the State of foreign decrees, suits in the Courts of the 
State by or against the Imperial Government and the 
execution of decrees in such Courts, which are matters 
outside the purview of the Legislature. 

*Act IV of 1101 enacted on the 9th Edavam 1101 (22nd 
May 1926) explains certain expressions occurring in the 
Acts, Proclamations, etc. 

#Act V of 1101 enacted on the 9th Edavam 1101 (22nd 
May 1926) brings under better control the newspapers in the 
State — amended by Act IV of 1110. 

Act VI of 1101 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1101 
(20th June 1926) codifies the customs and usages among the 
Nanjanad Vellalas relating to marriage, succession and 
partition. 

Act I of 1102 enacted on the 10th Edavam 1102 (24th 
May 1927) makes provision for the regulation of exhibitions 
by means of cinematographs — based on India Act XXIII 
of 1919. 

Act I of 1103 enacted on the 26th Medam 1103 (8th 
May 1928) amends the Hackney Carriage A.ot VI of 1089 by 
providing for the recovery of the cost of supplying the 
plates from the parties concerned. 

Act II of 1103 enacted on the 26th Medam 1103 (8th 
May 1928) amends the Irrigation Act III of 1072 by provid- 
ing for effective measures being taken against defaulting 
proprietors. 
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Act III of 1103 enact.ed on the 26th Me^am 1103 (8th 
May 1928) provides for the regulation and inspection of 
mines and the prospecting for metals and minerals — based 
on India Act IV of 1923. 

Act I of 1104 enacted on the 1st Kumbham 1104 (12th 
February 1929) amends the Abkari Act IV of 1073 with a 
view to effect a more effective control of the use of 
intoxicating drugs. 

Act II of 1105 enacted on the 25th Kumbham 1105 
(8th March 1930) provides for the grant of probate of 
wills and letters of administration to the estates of deceased 
persons — based on India Act XXXTX of 1925; amplifies the 
Wills Act VI of 1074. 

Act III of 1105 enacted on the 12th Edavam 1105 
(25th May 1930) provides for certain matters in connection 
with taking of census. 

Act IV of 1105 enacted on the 19th Edavam 1105 
(Ist June 1930) amends the Revenue Summons Act V of 
1063 by providing against certain difficulties experienced in 
the working of the Act. 

Act V of 1105 enacted on the 19th Edavam 1105 (1st 
June 1930) amends the Land Conservancy Act IV of 1091 
by investing the Land Revenue and Income Tax Commis- 
sioner with appellate and revisional powers in respect of 
decisions of officers below him. 

Act I of 1106 enacted on the 27th Chingam 1106 (12th 
September 1930) amends the Registration Act II of 1087 by 
exempting leases by or to Government from registration if 
the yearly rent does not exceed fifty rupees and the term 
does not exceed twelve years. 

Act II of 1106 enacted on the 19th Makaram 1106 
(1st February 1931) amends the Village PanchSyat Courts 
.^.ot I of 1090 by providing for the continuance of the judges 
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even after expiry of their office till their successors are 
appointed. 

Act III of 1106 enacted on the 8th Kumbham 1106 
(20th February 1931) defines and amends the law of succes- 
sion and family management of the Malaysia Brahmans. 

Act IV of 1106 enacted on the 13th Edavam 1106 
(27th May 1931) makes provision for the prevention of 
adulteration of food stuffs — based on Madras Act III of 1918 
as amended by Act II of 1928. 

*Act I of 1107 enacted on the 7th E^avara 1107 (20th 
May 1932) amends the Land Customs Act II of 1091 by the 
substitution of a new clause in the place of clause (1) of 
Section 9 of the Act. 

♦Act II of 1107 enacted on the 10th Karkatakam 1107 
(25th July 1932) amends the Extradition Act I of 1082 by 
investing Government with the power to frame rules and 
by authorising detention of persons arrested without 
warrant. 

Act III of 1107 enacted on the 31st Chingam 1108 
(15th September 1932) amends the Penal Code Act I of 
1074 and the Code of Criminal Procedure Act V of 1067 
by making provisions for the prevention and suppression of 
traffic in women. 

Act IV of 1107 enacted on the 31st Chingam 1108 
(15th September 1932) makes provision for the giving of 
State aid to industries. 

Act I of 1108 enacted on the 21st Kanni 1108 (16th 
October 1932) provides for the disposal of wrecks and 
compensation for the salvage of wrecks — based on the India 
Merchant Shipping Act XXI of 1923 (Part VII) and the 
British Merchant Shipping Act 1894 (Part IX). 

*Act II of 1108 enacted on the 12th Thulsm 1108 (28th 
October 1932) provides for the establishment of a bi-cameral 
ligislat’ifre itt ihe Statie with etrlarged functions and powers. 
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Act III of 1108 enacted on the J7tli Dlianu 1108 (Slst 
December 1932) provides for the regulation of Provident 
Insurance Societies — based on India Act V of 1912. 

Act IV of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (Slst 
December 1932) regulates the development of towns to 
secure to their present and future inhabitants sanitary 
conditions, amenity and convenience — ])ased on Madras Act 
VII of 1920 as amended by Act II of 1930. 

Act V of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Wills Act VI of 1074 by repeal- 
ing Section 8 of the Act dealing with the testamentary law 
of Muslims who follow MarumakTcafhayam law. 

Act VI of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Chitties Act III of 1904 by 
enabling postponement of the payment of instalments in 
chitties and by penalising the so called Kuri Chit t ics. 

Act VII of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) defines and amends the law relating to 
marriage, succession, partition, family management and 
maintenance of the Malayala Kshathriyas (excluding the 
Royal Family) of the State. 

Act Vril of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
insolvency — based on British Indian Provincial Insolvency 
Act V of 1920 as amended by Acts IX and XXXIX of 1926, 
Act XI of 1927 and Act X of 1930. 

Act IX of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends Police Act IV of 1095 by making 
provisions to ensure orderliness in public passenger vehicles. 

Act X of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (3l8t 
December 1932) amends the Municipal Act V of 1095 by 
providing for the inauguration and regulation of water 
supply schemes and works. 
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Act XI of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the law relating to inheritance and 
succession among the Muslims of the State. 

Act XII of 1108 enacted on the 17th Dhanu 1108 (31st 
December 1932) amends the Jenmi and Kudiyan Act V of 
1071 by providing for the commutation of the annual dues 
and the realisation thereof by Government -as if they were 
arrears of land revenue. 

•Act I of 1109 enacted on the 16th Thulsm 1109 (1st 
November 1933) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 by 
the substitution of clause (a) to Section 181 of the Act in the 
place of the existing clause. 

*Act II of 1109 enacted on the 23rd Kumbham 1109 
(6th March 1934) restricts the cultivation of tea in the 
State to co-operate with tea restriction scheme adopted by 
the Government of India. 

Act III of 1109 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1109 
(20th June 1934) provides for the settlement and better 
administration of certain Edavakas — amends the Estates 
Recovery Act IV of 1038 by the inclusion of some more 
Estates within the ambit of the Act. 

Act IV of 1109 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1109 
(20th June 1934) provides for the imposition and collection 
of an excise duty on matches — based on India Act XVI of 
1934. 

Act V of 1109 enacted on the 6th MitHunam 1109 (20th 
June 1934) provides for the regulation of the importation 
of live-stock affected or suspected or liable to be affected by 
contagious diseases — based on India Act IX of 1898. 

Act VI of 1109 enacted on the 7th MitHunam 1109 
21st June 1934) amends the Market Act VII of 1092 by 
defining the word “market” and by ruling that a declara- 
tion by Government that a place is a market shall be 

conclusive of that fact. 

50 
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Act I of 1110 enacted on the 17th Kuinbham 1110 (Isfc 
March 1935) repeals the Breach of Contract Act II of 1080 
following India Act III of 1925. 

Act II of 1110 enacted on the 17th Kumbham 1110 
(let March 1935) amends the Companies Act I of 1092 by 
providing for inspection and audit by officers authorised by 
Government or the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

Act III of 1110 enacted on the 28th Minam 1110 
(10th April 1935) amends the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act III of 1079 by providing for the application of the Land 
Conservancy Act to all unassigned lands belonging to 
Devaswams managed by Government. 

*Act IV of 1110 enacted on the 20th E^avamlllO 
(3rd June 1935) amends the Newspapers Act V of 1101 with 
a view to bring the newspapers in the State under more 
effective and better control. 

Act V of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitHunam 1110 
(15th J uly 1935) makes certain special provisions for the 
due preservation of the person and property of incapacitated 
persons— based on Madras Court of Wards Act 1902 and 
the Cochin Court of Wards Act XIII of 1097 — makes the 
Guardian and Wards Act II of 1077 subject to this 
enactment. 

Act VI of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitHunam 1110 
(15th July 1935) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to lunacy— based on India Act IV of 1912— repeals the 
Lunacy Act I of 1080. 

Act. VII of 1110 enacted on the 31st MitHunam 1110 
(15th July 1935) amends the Jenmi and KudiySn Act V 
of lu71 by making necessary provisions for the actual 
working of the Act as amended. 

Act VIII of 1110 enacted on the 25th Kanni 1111 
(11th October 1935) amends the Provident Insurance 
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Societies Act III of 1108 by reducing the amount to be 
deposited by the Societies with Grovernment. 

Act I of 1111 enacted on the 20th Dhanu 1111 (4th 
January 1936) amends the Village Panchayat Act VII of 
1100 by providing for the removal of members who absent 
themselves from the meetings of the Panchayat. 

Act II of 1111 enacted on the 20th Dhanu 1111 (4th 
January 1936) amends the Registration Act II of 1087 by 
making provision for the registration of attachments of 
immovable properties. 

Act III of 1111 enacted on the 23rd Edavam 1111 (5th 
June 1936) alters the order in which certain heirs of a 
Hindu male dying intestate or who died intestate are 
entitled to succeed to his estate — follows India Act II 
of 1929. 

Act IV of 1111 enacted on the 28th Edavam 1111 (10th 
June 1936) provides for the imposition and collection of an 
excise duty on mechanical lighters — based on India Act 
XXIII of 1934. 

Act V of 1111 enacted on the 25th Mitliunam 1111 
(8th July 1936) amends the Sea Customs Act V of 1088 by 
investing Government with powers to make necessary rules 
in respect of duty paid as drawback. 

Act I of 1112 enacted on the 11th Dhanu 1112 (25th 
December 1936) provides for the preservation of ancient 
monuments and objects of archseoiogical, historical or 
artistic interest — based on India Act VII of 1904. 

Act II of 1112 enacted on the 11th Dhanu 1112 (25th 
December 1936) provides for the control of the cultivation 
of rubber in the State and connected matters. 


Act III of 1112 enacted on the 23rd Dhanu 1112 (6th 
January 1937) makes certain provisions to relieve agricul* 
tural indebtedness— amends the (’ode of Civil Procedure 
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Act VIII of 1100 to some extent regarding execution of 
decrees. 

Act IV of 1112 enacted on the 3 2th Makaram 1112 
(25th January 1937) provides for the regulation of life 
assurance companies — based on India Act VI of 1912. 

Act V of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
co-operative societies in the State — based on the Madras 
Act VI of 1932 and Bombay Act VII of 1925 — repeals the 
Co-operative Societies Act X of 1089. 

Act VI of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) consolidates and amends the law relating to 
steam boilers — based on India Act V of 1923, 

Act VII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) provides for the constitution and incorporation 
of a Bar Council in Travancore — based on India Act 
XXXVIII of 1926— amends the Vakils Act III of 1075 and 
the Stamp Act IV of 1080. 

Act VIII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 
(18th March 1937) provides for the registration of Trade 
Unions and defines the law relating to Trade Unions in the 
State — based on India Act XVI of 1926 as amended by Act 
XV of 1928. 

Act IX of 1112 enacted on the 5th Minam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Survey and Boundaries Act X of 
1094 by penalising the placing of any mark or object which 
is not a survey mark. 

Act X of 1112 enacted on the 5th Minam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Income Tax Act VIII of 1096 with 
a view to enhance the rate of tax on certain incomes and to 
impose a super-tax on certain others. 

Act XI of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) authorises the taking of measurements apd 
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photographs of convicts and others — based on India Act 
XXXIII of 1920. 

Act XII of 1112 enacted on the 5th Mlnam 1112 (18th 
March 1937) amends the Forest Act II of 1068 by verbal 
alteration in Section 47 A of the Act. 


Act XIII of 1112 enacted on the 30th Karkatakara 
1112 (14th August 1937) amends the General Clauses Act 
II of 1072 with a view to adjust to the changes in the 
designation of certain officers of Government, 


Act I of 1113 enacted on the 16th Thulsm 1113 (Ist 
November 1937) to effect a reorganisation of the system of 
education in the State in order to develop the technical and 
technological education and to promote oriental culture and 
Ksfala arts. 

Act IV of 1113 enacted on the 7th Kumbham 1113 
(Ist February 1938) to constitute the Travancore Credit 
Bank. 

•Act I of 1114 enacted on the 9th Chingam 1114 
(25th August 1938) provides for the prohibition of asso- 
ciations dangerous to the public peace and also for supple- 
menting and amending the Criminal Law of the State. 

Act II of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938) provides a new Section, viz., Section 5 A, 
for proceedings under the Act being started or continued 
against the legal representatives of a deceased public 
accountant. 

Act III of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kami 1114 
(22nd September 1938) makes two amendments in the 
Travancore Penal Code, one in respect of Section 117 
intended to penalise sedition against any recognised 
Indian Prince, and the other inserting a new Section, 
namely Section 294A, to punish deliberate and malicious 
ftots intended to outrage religious feelings of any class by 
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insulting their religion or religious beliefs. Consequential 
amendments are also made in the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Act IV of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938) provides for the removal of legal obstacles 
to the marriage of Hindu widows in the State declaring 
the offspring of such marriages as legitimate issue. 

Act V of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938) provides for the investigation and settle- 
ment of trade disputes by establishing tribunals. 

Act VI of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 (22nd 
September 1938, Under the Abkari Act V of 1073 as 
amended by Acts IV of 1074 and 1 of 1104 only Abkari 
Officers whose monthly salaries are not below^ Rs. 20 are 
empowered to conduct searches under Section 28 of the 
Act. To facilitate the prompt detection of offences Petty- 
ofiBoers of all grades (irrespective of salary) are invested 
with power to conduct searches by the present amendment. 

Act VII of 1114 enacted on the 6th Kanni 1114 
(22nd September 1938). The main purpose of this amend- 
ment is to carry out the legislative proposals made by the 
Minor Irrigation Committee in their Report. 

Act VIII of 1114 enacted on the 12th Kanni 1114 
(28th September 1938) repeals the Travancore Factories 
Act V of 1089 and consolidates and amends the law regulat- 
ing labour in factories. 

Act IX of 1114 enacted on the 14th Kanni 1114 (30th 
September 1938) repeals the Travancore Companies Act I 
of 1092 and consolidates and amends the law relating to 
Trading Companies and Associations. 

*Aot X of 1114 enacted on the 23rd Vrischikam 1114 
(8th December 1938) supplements and amends the Criminal 
Daw of the State, 
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Act XI of 1114 enacted on 29th Kumbham 1114 (13th 
March 1939) prescribes a minimum fee of one chuckram 
to be levied by way of institution fees. 

Act XII of 1114 enacted on 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939). Section 4 of the Revenue Summons Act 
dealing with service of summons provides for the affixion 
of a copy of the summons on the outer door of the house 
only in cases where the person summoned cannot be found. 
The section is silent as to the procedure to be followed in a 
case of refusal to acknowledge service of summons. The 
present amendment rectifies this omission. 

Act XIII of 1114 enacted on the 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939) provides for the payment by certain 
classes of employers to their workmen of compensation for 
injury by accident. 

Act XIV of 1114 enacted on 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939) makes the Land Revenue and Income 
Tax Commissioner the appellate authority in respect of the 
decisions and orders of the Division Peishkars under the 
Act, retaining at the same time the revisional powers 
of the Dewan. 

Act XV of 1114 enacted on the 29th Kumbham 1114 
(13th March 1939) empowers the Travancore Credit Bank 
to realise by process under the Revenue Recovery Act 
the loans issued from the Travancore State Land Mortgage 
Bank which have been taken over by the Credit Bank 
under Section 17 of the Act. 

*Act XVI of 1114 enacted on the 19th Mftdara 1114 
(2nd May 1939) further amends the Travancore Extradition 
Act I of 1082 as amended by Acts II of 1094 and II of 1107 
by providing Section 2 A for the surrender of persons 
accused of or undergoing sentence for offence in Travancore 
and also for the suspension of sentences on surrender. 
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Act XVII of 1114 enacted on the 37th MitHunam 
1114 (11th July 1939) provides for the registration of 
foreigners entering, being present in, and departing from 
Travancore. 

*Act XVIII of 1114 enacted on 19th Karkafakam 
1114 (4th August 1939) amends the Hindu Law of Inheri- 
tance as administered in Travancore relating to exclusion 
from inheritance of certain class of heirs. 

Act XIX of 1114 enacted on 29th Karkatakam 1114 
(14th August 1939) consolidates and amends the law relating 
to the business of insurance. 

Act XX of 1114 enacted on the 29th Karkafakam 
1114 (14th August 1939) makes provisions relating to 
telephones in Travancore. 

Act I of 1115 enacted on 20th Chingam 1115 (5th Sept- 
ember 1939) regulating matters relating to official secrets. 

Act II of 1115 enacted on 20th Chingam 1115 (5th 
September 1939) provides for the prohibition of public 
dramatic performances which are scandalous, defamatory, 
seditious, or obscene. 

Act III of 1115 enacted on 22nd Chingam 1115 (7th 
September 1939) provides for the import, transport, storage, 
production, refining and blending of petroleum and other 
inflammable substances. 

Act IV of 1115 enacted on 22nd Chingam 1115 (7th 
September 1939) provides for the arrest of persons con- 
veying arms &c., under suspicious circumstances. 

Act V of 1115 enacted on 24th Chingam 1115 (9th 
September 1939) amends the law relating to explosive 
substances. 

Act VI of 1115 enacted on 27th Chingam 1115 (12th 
September 1039) provides for the better control of the Press. 
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Act VII of 1115 enacted on the 5th Kanni 1115 (21st 
September 19L-9) defines and amends the law relating to 
marriage, succession, family management and partition 
amongst the Krishnan Vaka Marumalikathayls. 

Act VIII of 1115 enacted on the 25th Kanni 1115 
(11th October 1939) amends the Negotiable Instruments 
Act II of 1075 for certain purposes. 

Act IX of 1115 enacted on the 28th Thulam 1115 (14th 
November 1939) constitutes Village Unions in the State to 
foster and encourage rural development. 

Act X of 1115 enacted on the 6th Vrischikam 1115 
(22nd November 1939) defines and amends certain parts of 
the law relating to contracts. 

Act XI of 1115 enacted on the 8th Vrischikam 1115 
(24th November 1939) enacts a law relating to arbitration 
by agreement without the intervention of a court of justice. 

Act XII of 1115 enacted on the 8th Vrischikam 
1115 (24th November 1939) amends the law relating to 
partnership. 

Act XIII of 1115 enacted on the 18th Vrischikam 1115 
(4th December 1939) defines and amends the law relating to 
certain kinds of specific relief obtainable in civil suits. 

Act XIV of 1115 enacted on the 18tli Vrischikam 1115 
(4th December 1939) defines the law relating to sale of goods. 

Act XV of 1115 enacted on the 19th Vrischikam 1115 
(5th December 1939) amends Section 116 of the Travancore 
Insurance Act XIX of 1114. 

Act XVI of 1115 enacted on the 13th Dhanu 1115 
(28th December 1939) amends Section 3 of the Travancore 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act of 1079. 

Act XVII of 1115 enacted on the 27th Dhanu 1115 
(11th January 1940) amends Section 19, Act I of 1114 
(Criminal Law Amendment Act.)t 

t This list is adopted from the Travaacore Directory 1938 with suitable 
additions and modifications. See also The Regulations and Proclamations 
VolB. I to VII. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Miscellaneous. 

THE PERIY5R LEASE. 

The PeriySr Project is a work of irrigation construc- 
ted for the benefit of cultivation in the Madura District of 
the Madras Presidency. Its object is, in the words of the 
Secretary of State for India, ‘to utilize a portion of the 
superabundant rainfall on the western slopes of the Ghats 
for the purpose of irrigation in the District of Madura to 
the east of the watershed, where the rainfall is compara- 
tively scanty and often very uncertain, where famine has in 
consequence been severely felt on more than one occasion’. 
The headworks for the catchment consist of a dam made of 
concrete and the channels to the point of distribution which 
are at a distance of 80 to 90 miles from the headworks 
include a subterranean aqueduct 6,650 ft. in length. The 
length of the dam at top is 1241 ft. and its maximum height 
above the river-bed 158 ft. The thickness of the lower part 
and the top are 1151 ft. and 12 ft. respectively. The full 
reservoir level is 152 ft. above the bed. The water spread is 
312‘2 million sq. ft. and the total capacity 15,662 million 
cubic feet. The catchment area of 305 sq. miles is in the 
cardamom hills and the dam is opposite the Gudalur Ghat. 
The area brought under cultivation in British India as a 
result of the project is over 1,40,000 acres. The net revenue 
realised by the British Government is Rs. 4,29,238 (1926-27). 
The rent paid to Travancore is Rs. 42,964-13-6. 

The reservoir and the works are in Travancore terri- 
tory. The waters which are diverted were until the con- 
struction of the dam flowing down the PeriySr to the sea 
benefiting cultivation and affording convenience to trans- 
port and many other facilities to the people of Travancore 
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inhabiting the lands through the whole length of the course 
of the Periyar, the longest and the largest river in the State. 
It was a portion of this water which the British Govern- 
ment desired to direct to the other side of the Ghats for 
purposes of irrigation. When the negotiations were opened 
the Government of Madras possessed full and accurate in- 
formation of all relevant details. The investigations started 
by the engineers in 1850 were continued without inter- 
mission for more than thirty years before the results thereof 
took the shape of definite proposals. The ryots of the Kam- 
pam Valley on the east of the Ghats were anxious to carry 
out the project for diverting the water eastward. They 
afford the “ most ready aid to the exploring party.” In 
August 1862 Lieut.Col. Ouchterlony, Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Southern Circle, assured the Government of Madras that 
the details of the project might be sufficiently mustered by 
November to admit of its introduction within the programme 
of the Public Works Budget for the ensuing year. The 
Secretary of State said on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General of India in Council that “the 
project has not reached its present stage i. e., the stage 
of negotiation with the Travancore Government without 
having been studied long and carefully by the officers spe- 
cially employed in preparing it, and with certain modifica- 
tions it has received the final approval of your professional 
advisers, whose comments and conclusions should certainly 
be acted on in the act of prosecution of the design. There 
seems to be no doubt of its success if carried out with skill 
and judgment.” 

On the other hand, the bed of the present PeriySr 
lake, its actual condition and its possibilities, were little 
known to the people of Travancore or its Government as the 
area lay locked up within inaccessible forests at a consider- 
able distance from the inhabited country. They had there- 
fore no clear ideas as regards the sacrifice which they 
were invited to make, The first letter from the British 
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Government to the Dewan was sent on 24th September 1862. 
Madava Rao, the Dewan, wrote to the British Resident on 
the 25th of November that the project of utilising a portion 
of the PeriyS,r water in the manner described by the Madras 
Government appeared to be a promising one. He expressed 
the hope that there should be no difficulty in arranging 
fairly the interests of the British and Travancore Govern- 
ments in regard to the outlay and profits. On the 1st of 
December Mr. Fisher, the Resident, pressed for a prompt 
and more definite reply on the ground that the British 
Government wished to conduct an examination of the loca- 
lity before the passing away of the favourable season. The 
Dewan replied on 14 h January 1863 that the engineer^ 
might be permitted to take further steps in regard to the 
contemplated irrigation work on condition that, deducting 
5 per cent, on the amount of cost on the moneys expended 
by the Madras Government, the profits should be equally 
divided between the two Governments. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Newill, Ag. British Resident, directed Mr. Barton, Engineer 
to the Travancore Government, to inspect the locality and 
give the benefit of his opinion on the project. The engi- 
neer did so confining himself to the professional side of the 
project. How the work would affect Travancore was not 
considered by him. 

Desirous of securing the best terms for themselves 
the British Government advanced a variety of arguments 
to fix the payments to be made to Travancore at the 
lowest figure possible. The negotiations were pushed 
on. The British Resident sent a rejoinder saying that 
the waters in question had up to that time been 
wasted or turned to no good account. The Madras 
Government said that they were prepared to assign 
to the Travancore Government one half of the net profits 
which might arise from the use of the water, such net 
profits consisting of the sum realised for the water after 
^eduptipg interept on the capital expended, the expense of 
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maintenance, and the charges of collection. The rate of 
interest to be guaranteed on the investment was proposed 
to be at 8 per cent. This according to the Travancore 
Government was too high. The main factor in the nego- 
tiation was the payment. But no independent investigation 
appears to have been made as regards the effect of the 
scheme on the resources and the future revenues of the 
State. The Madras Government appears to have relied on 
the opinion expressed by the Travancore Chief Engineer 
that the abstraction of the water was beneficial and not 
detrimental to Travancore Government. The Travancore 
Government, however, had no means ol examining 
Mr. Barton’s views as the letter had been sent by him 
direct to the Resident, a copy being afterwards for- 
warded to the Dewan. But the negotiation soon limited 
itself into the amount of consideration payable for the 
permission to divert the water. 

The Travancore Government took the first step in the 
independent investigation as to the injurious effect of diver- 
sion only in October 1881, when they directed Mr. Vernede, 
the Conservator of Forests, A. W. Jacob, Chief Engineer, and 
Rama Rao, Dewan Peishkar, to make a joint Investigation. 
Vernede sent his report on the iiOth March 1882, making a 
clear statement of the facts, ThePeriyar and the Mulla- 
yar meet at Mullayar Thavalam the former being 100 ft. 
and the latter 74 ft. wide. The two rivers thus form into 
one large volume of water. None of the small streams or 
tributaries is more than 12 ft. w’ide and most of them 
are sultry in the hot season. It was pointed out that as the 
Madras Government proposed to erect the dam below the 
junction of the Periyar and Muilayar the river would in 
future be dependent for its water supply on the small 
streams lower down. These have no flow of water for four 
months in the year. Mr. Vernede continued: “large tracts of 
paddy lands on each side of the river irom above Maliatoor 
tp the sea which are now irrigated by the overflowing 
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of the river’s bank must suffer to a considerable extent.” 
The lowlands higher up were well adapted for paddy culti- 
vation, and immense tracts of land might be utilised there 
for that purpose with great advantage. 

During the administration of Seshiah Sastri (1872) the 
Government had proposed that the compensation should not 
be of a fluctuating nature involving calculations of varying 
annual profits which must depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances and even of principles in the decision of which the 
Government of Travancore could not have any effective 
voice. The compensation demanded was Rs. 75,000 per 
annum to be paid unconditionally from the year 1882 for 
the site of the reservoir and the use of the water stored 
therein. It was also stipulated that if Travancore wished 
a supply of water from the reservoir it should be supplied 
on the same terms as it is supplied below the Ghats on the 
British side. In the course of this negotiation the Madras 
Government tried to make out that ‘the Travancore country 
would be sensibly benefited by the reduction of the quantity 
of water flowing down the Periyar river’. They also 
observed that the Travancore State was throwing obstacles 
to the carrying out of the project. 

It was estimated that 8,000 acres would have to be 
submerged permanently. The Madras Government proposed 
to pay six lakhs of rupees for the 8,000 acres and Rs. 50 per 
acre for any additional area which might be required. 
The Travancore Government deputed two of their European 
Officers to find out by local inspection whether the diversion 
would injuriously affect this State. The Dewan Peishkar 
of Kottayam was also directed to express his views on the 
proposal. Mr. A. W. Jacob, Chief Engineer, said that the 
flow at Alwaye would be diminished and that there would 
hardly be sufficient water in the river to float down timber 
as heretofore. But he observed that those drawbacks were 
ipore than povered by a lu^p sum subsidy of six lakhs. 
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The Dewan Peishkar of Kottayam, Mr. T. Rama Rao, 
pointed out that if the water was diverted “paddy cultivation 
miles in extent will probably have to be abandoned to the 
great detriment of the Sirkar Exchequer and to the complete 
ruin of whole villages.” He added that in the Pravrthies 
of Varappula, Elikara, Paravar, and Vatakkekara, Parur 
Taluk, the wet cultivation was carried on along the 
backwater and was affected by the tides from the Cochin 
and Granganore bars. The waters of the PeriySr coming 
down in floods wash away the brine from those lands and 
make them fit for cultivation. He then proceeded : — 

“Last year the crop in the above places was very poor 
because the Periyar did not inundate the lands as usual. 
Hence any decrease in the water supply of the river during 
the rainy season must tend as I said above to the probable 
abandonment of thousands of acres of paddy land which 
must tell heavily on the revenue and impoverish hundreds 
of ryots. As regards the water supply of this river during 
the hot season as it is the supply is very limited and any 
diminution of it must cause distress in the various villages 
along its course which, as I said already, greatly depend on 
it for bathing and drinking purposes. At Alwaye for 
instance there is very little water in the river now in the 
hot season and the diversion of the stream must make it a 
waste of sand. 


“To a superficial observer it may seem strange that 
so much water should be allowed to run waste into the sea 
and that the river should not be otherwise utilised, but a 
closer enquiry will satisfy him that what may appear the 
waste of the waters, is the cause of the fertility and rich- 
ness of the lands of many a village through or along which 
it flows. Any measure calculated to diminish its water 
supply will, therefore, injuriously affect many a part of 
North Travancore. It may perhaps bring in a good return 
to the Government but it cannot satisfactorily compensate 
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for the losses which the people and the country will suffer 
in consequence.” 

It was when the correspondence on the subject was 
going on that Ramiengar became Dewan of Travancore. 
Seeing that this Government made little enquiry as to 
the effect of the diversion on Travancore interests he 
suggested to the Madras Govern n ent, through the 
Resident, that an tngineer might be deputed by them 
to examine, in conjunction with Travancore officers, 
the extent to which the volume of water in the river 
would be diminished by the diversion. "The point,” 
said he, “is one of vital importance to Travancore as 
affecting the well-being for all time to come of a con- 
siderable proportion of her population, and is therefore one 
about which all doubt should if possible be cleared away 
before it is finally decided to undertake the works contem- 
plated by the Madras Government.” (Letter dated 6-11- 
1882). But Major Pennycuick, the Chief Engineer to the 
Government of Madras, observed : "Such an inspection, 
unless it lasted for several years and included observations 
and records whose cost would be out of all proportion to 
their object, would really tell us nothing more than we can 
gather already from known facts, and to insist upon 
this condition would practically be to shelve the project 
altogether’’. The Governor in Council accepted Penny- 
cuick’s opinion and resolved that "the proposal for a profes- 
sional examination as suggested by the Dewan is virtually 
unnecessary and undesirable.” The Resident was accord- 
ingly directed to communicate the remarks to the Travan- 
oore Government and ask for a speedy reply.# 

As a result of this direction which emanated from 
the Madras Government the main aspect of the question had 
to be dropped. The further correspondence on the subject 
was confined to matters of secondary importance such as 
the time for paying the rent, the rights of quarrying 
+ OMoir dated 21flt Mfti^ob -1883, No. 238, Political. 
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lime and stone, the right to cut trees and kindred matters. 
Hannyngton then proceeded to the PeriySr and from his 
camp there sent the draft lease for the approval of the 
Dewan with the hope that he “will not raise any objection 
to giving formal assent”. Mahafsja »^ri Visakham Thiru- 
nSl died on 4th August. When the new MahafSja, the royal 
family and the whole State were in mourning the Resident 
addressed a letter to the Dewan saying that “as the matter 
had been fully discussed and arranged prior to the lamented 
decease of His late Highness, I trust that your proposals 
might be laid before me without delay”. 

In accordance with this peremptory direction the 
Dewan made the following proposals: * 

1. That a lump sum of 7 lakhs of rupees in cash be 
paid and that the small tracts of British territory comprised 
in Anjengo and Thankaf^^eri and what are called the 
Company’s Pattam Gardens in the Shertallai Taluk be 
transferred to Travancore in return for: — 

(i) 8,000 acres of land required for the headworks; 

(ii) for the use of the water proposed to be diverted 
and 

(iii) for cutting such timber and bamboos as may 
be bonafide required for the construction of the works 
outside the limits of the land to be permanently occupied. 

2. That a sum of 50 Rs, be paid to Travancore for 
every acre in excess of the 8,000 acres. 

3. That, should the Travancore Government or 
ryots require water from the reservoir, it be supplied on the 
same terms as to British ryots below the Ghats. 

It was also suggested that the question of the transfer 
of Anjengo and Thankai^eri and the pSf tarns to Travancore 
might be decided in the State’s favour, an arrangement 
long wished for by both sides. The Dewan’s proposal was 

• Letter dated 6th November 1882. 

S2 
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that the tracts should be ceded to Travancore as part of the 
compensation for the concessions sought. 

The Madras Government had their own arguments 
in support of their application. “It must not be forgotten,” 
said they, “that the lake itself will form a means of 
communication and it is probable tha t the attraction to 
settlers which it will form will increase the value of the 
surrounding land to an extent far exceeding the present 
value of the land submerged.” “A considerable amount of 
the discharge from the drainage area above the proposed 
dam will” it was argued “flow back into the river over the 
escape.” The irrigated area in the Madura District would, 
it was supposed, amount to 101,000 acres. The total net 
revenue was estimated at Rs. 5,02,814 after deducting the in- 
terest of percent on the total capital outlay of Rs. 64,39,913. 
The various stages in the negotiations have been thus 
described:— “The talk started in 1862 on the basis of an 
outlay of half and half. Then came the dispute of the rate 
of interest whether it is to be 5 or 6 per cent, then the 
sharing of the profits half and half without the necessity of 
scrutinising each others accounts; then came the question 
of a lump sum payment; then the cession of Anjengo and 
Tangasseri, a payment of six lakhs and then finally it came 
to the payment of Rs. 40,000 a year.” 

The proposal for the surrender of Anjengo was 
dropped by the Government of India and that regarding 
Thanka^^gri was vetoed by the Secretary of State. The 
PeriySr lease agreement was, however, signed on 29th 
October 1886 corresponding to 14th Thulam 1062. 

The Agreement. 

This INDENTURE made the twenty-ninth day of 
October one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six (corres- 
ponding with the fourteenth day of Tulam 1062 of the 
Malabar era) BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS 
HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OF TRAVANCORE 
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(hereinafter called the Lessor) of the one part and the 
RIGHT HONORABLE THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL of the other part Witnesseth 
that in consideration of the rents hereinafter reserved and 
of the covenants by the said Secretary of State for India in 
Council hereinafter contained the Lessor doth hereby demise 
and grant unto the said Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil, his successors and assigns (all of whom are intended to 
be included in and to be referred to by the expression “ the 
Lessee ” hereinafter used). First — All that tract of land 
part of the territory of Travancore situated on or near the 
Periyar river bounded on all sides by a contour line one 
hundred and fifty-five feet above the deepest point of the 
bed of the said Periyar river at the site of the dam to be 
constructed there and shown in the map or plan hereunto 
annexed and which said tract of land is delineated in the 
said map or plan hereunto annexed and therein coloured blue 
and contains eight thousand acres or thereabouts. Secondly 
— All such land in the immediate vicinity of the tract of 
land above mentioned and not exceeding in the whole in 
extent one hundred acres as may be required by the lessee 
for the execution and preservation of the irrigation works 
to be executed by the lessee within the said tract of land 
first above mentioned and which said works are commonly 
called or known as the “Periyar Project.” Thirdly — Full 
right power and liberty to construct make and carry out on 
any part of the said lands hereinbefore demised and to use 
exclusively when constructed made and carried out by the 
lessee all such irrigation works and other works ancillary 
thereto as the lessee shall think fit for all purposes or any 
purpose connected with the said Periyar Project or with the 
use, exercise or enjoyment of the lands, rights, liberties and 
powers hereby demised and granted or any of them. Fourth- 
ly — All waters flowing into through over or from the said 
tract of land firstly hereinbefore demised. FifiMy—AW 
timber and other trees woods, underwoods and saplings 
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which now are or shall during the continuance of this demise 
be growing or standing upon any of the said demised lands 
with liberty to the lessee to fell, grub up and use free of all 
charge for the same all such of the said timber and other 
trees, woods, underwoods and saplings as shall be required 
in or about the construction or maintenance of or otherwise 
for all or any of the purposes of the said works or any of 
them or- in connection therewith provided always that the 
lessee shall not be responsible for tlie destruction of or for 
any damage done to any others of the said timber or other 
trees, woods, underwoods or saplings for the time being grow- 
ing or standing upon any of the said demised lands by or 
through the construction or maintenance of the said works or 
any of them. Sixthly— The right of fishing in over and upon 
such waters, tanks and ponds as now are or shall during 
the term hereby granted be upon or within any of the said 
demised lands. Seventhly — Free way leave and right and 
liberty of way and passage in nmnner hereinafter mentioned 
through and over the lands of the lessor and liberty for the 
lessee his officers, agents, servants and workmen to enter 
upon and to make, lay and repair such one and not more 
than one main or waggon way from any point on the bound- 
ary line between British territory in India and the territory 
of Travancore to any part of the said demised lands in the 
usual manner by digging the soil and levelling the ground 
and making gutters through and over the lands of the lessor 
between such point and the said demised lands for leading 
and carrying with horses and other cattle waggons carts and 
other carriages over and along the said waggon way unto 
and towards the said demised lands all materials required 
for all or any of the said works and other materials matters 
and things whatsoever to and from any of the said demised 
lands. And liberty for the lessee his officers agents servants 
and workmen as occasion shall require to lay and fix wood 
timber earth stones gravel and other materials in and upon 
lihe lapds of the lessor and to cut dig and make trenches ai|4 
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water-courses for the purpose of keeping the said waggon 
way free from water and to do all other things necessary or 
convenient as well for making and laying the said waggon 
way as for repairing and upholding the same whenever there 
shall be occasion and liberty for the lessee his officers agents 
servants and workmen to go pass and repass along the said 
waggon way either on foot or with horses and other cattle 
waggons carts or other carriages unto and from the said 
demised lands. And all other liberties appurtenances 
necessary or convenient for making laying altering re- 
pairing using or removing the said waggon way or any part 
thereof the lessee making reasonable compensation unto 
the lessor and the tenants or occupiers for all damages 
occasioned by or in the exercise of the said libeilies to the 
lands belonging to him or them except those actually taken 
and used for the line of the said waggon way. Except 
nevertheless out of this demise all sovereign rights of the 
lessor in and to the said demised lands or any of them other 
than the rights liberties and powers hereinbefore parti- 
cularly mentioned and expressed to be hereby demised. And 
except all minerals and precious stones whatsoever in and 
under the said lands hereby demised or any of them other 
than earth rubble stone and lime required for the said works 
or any of them together with liberty for the lessee to erect 
build and set up alter maintain and use upon or within the 
lands hereby demised such houses and other buildings and 
to take free of all charges for the same all such earth rubble 
stone and lime therefrom as shall be necessary or proper for 
effectually or conveniently making and maintaining the said 
several works and generally to do all such things whatso- 
ever in or upon the hereby demised lands as shall be 
necessary or expedient for the construction and repair of 
the said irrigation and accommodation works and for any 
of the purposes of these presents lo have and to hold the 
premises hereinbefore expressed to be hereby demised and 
panted unto the lessee from the first day of January oi^e 
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thousand eight hundred and eighty-six for the term of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years yielding and paying therefor 
by the same being deducted from the tribute from time 
to time payable by the lessor to the Government of India 
or Madras the yearly rent of the forty thousand rupees of 
British India commencing from the day on which the 
waters of the Poriyar river now flowing into the said 
territory of Travancore shall by means of the said works 
be diverted and shall flow into British territory, the first of 
such payments to be made at the expiration of twelve 
calendar months, from such last mentioned date and 
yielding and paying from the date from which the said 
yearly rent of forty thousand rupees of British India shall 
become payable and over and above the same the further 
yearly rent (hereinafter called acreage rent) after the rate 
of five rupees of British India currency for every acre and 
so in proportion for a less quantity of the lands hereby 
demised and granted which on the completion of the said 
works shall be found on measurement to be included within 
the said contour line in excess of the said area of eight 
thousand acres the first of such payments of acreage rent 
to be made at the time and place when and where the said 
yearly rent shall become payable as hereinbefore provided 
and the lessee doth hereby covenant with the lessor 
that the lessee will pay to the lessor the several rents 
hereinbefore reserved at the times hereinbefore appointed 
by allowing the same to bo deducted from the tribute from 
time to time payable by the lessor as aforesaid, and will at 
the expiration or sooner determination of the said term 
peaceably deliver up to the lessor all the said premises 
hereby demised in such state and condition as shall be 
consistent with a due regard to the provisions of this lease 
and in particular will within two years after the expiration 
or determination of the said term clear from the said lands 
hereby demised all machinery and plant in or about the 
same or any part thereof or shall at the option of the lessee 
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abandon all claim to such machinery and plant or to such 
part or parts thereof as the lessee shall think fit. Provided 
always and it is hereby agreed and declared that it shall 
be lawful for the lessee at any time before the expiration 
of the said term to surrender and yield up all the demised 
premises to the lessor in which case and immediately upon 
such surrender the rents hereby reserved shall cease. 
Provided always and these presents are on this express 
condition that if and whenever there shall be a breach of 
any of the covenant and agreements by the lessee herein 
contained the lessor may re-enter upon any part of the said 
premises in the name of the whole and thereupon the said 
term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years shall abso- 
lutely determine without prejudice nevertheless to the 
recovery of any rent or money then payable or to the 
liability of the lessee to perform and to the right of the 
lessor to enforce the performance and observance of every 
or any covenant or stipulation herein contained and which 
ought to be performed or observed after the expiration of 
the said term in case the same had expired by effluxion of 
time. And the lessor doth hereby covenant with the lessee 
that the lessee paying the rents hereinbefore reserved in 
manner aforesaid and performing and observing all the 
covenants and agreements by the lessee herein contained 
may quietly hold and enjoy all the lands, rights and pre- 
mises hereinbefore demised and granted during the said 
term and also free of rent so much of the said lands as 
shall then be required for any machinery or plant for two 
years after the expiration or determination of the said term 
without any interruption or disturbance by the lessor 
or any person claiming through or in trust for the lessor 
and that if the lessee shall be desirous of taking a 
renewed lease of the said premises for the further term 
of the nine hundred and ninety-nine years from the expir- 
ation of the term hereby granted and of such desire shall 
prior to the expiration of the said last mentioned term give 
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to the lessor six calendar months previous notice in writing 
signed by any Secretary to the Government of Madras and 
shall pay the rents hereby reserved and perform and observe 
the several covenants and agreements herein contained and 
on the part of the lessee to be observed and performed up to 
the expiration of the said term hereby granted the lessor 
will upon the request and at the expense of the lessee 
forthwith execute and deliver to the lessee a renewed lease 
of the said premises for the further term of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years at the same yearly and acreage rents 
and under and subject to the same covenants provisions, 
and agreements including this present covenant as are 
herein contained if and whenever any dispute or question 
shall arise between the lessor and lessee touching these 
presents or anything herein contained or the construction 
hereof or the rights, duties or liabilities of either party in 
relation to the premises the matter in difference shall be 
referred to two arbitrators or their umpire pursuant to and 
so as with regard to the mode and consequence of the 
reference and in all other respects to conform to the provi- 
sions in that behalf of the Code of Civil Procedure 1882 of 
the Legislative Council of India or any then subsisting 
statutory modification thereof. In witness whereof Vem- 
baukum Ramiengar, Esq., C. B. I,, Dewan of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore by order and direction of 
the Government of His Highness the said Maharaja and 
John Child Hannyngton, Esq., Resident of Travancore and 
Cochin by order and direction of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George acting for and on 
behalf of the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for 
India in Council have hereunto set their respective hands 
and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by 1 

the above named Vembaukum y (Sd.) V. Ramiengar. 
Ramiengar in the presence of j 

(Sd.) K.K. Kuruvila, Maramath Secretary, Travancore Sircar. 
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(Sd.) I. H. Prince, Acting Head Sirkar Vakil, Travanoore 
Government. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by ') 

the above named John Child KSd.) J. C. HANNYNGTON. 
Hannyngton in the presence of J 

(Sd.) K. K. Kuruvila, Maramath Secretary, Travancore 
Sirkar. 

(Sd.) I. H. Prince, Acting Head Sirkar Vakil, Travancore 
Government. 

Soon after the work was begun the necessity of 
increased capacity was pressed upon the Government of 
Travancore by the officers of the Madras Government 
through the Resident. “To save delay”, said the British 
engineer, “I have sanctioned the estimate in anticipation 

of the permission of the Travancore Government 

This Government asked for time to consider the matter after 
consultation with their officers. The Dewan wrote to the 
Resident: “I have had no time to consult our responsible 
professional officers in the usual course of business as to 
whether the proposed raising of the bund of the reservoir 
and the widening of the road will affect the interests of this 
State”. But as the urgency of the decision was reiterated 
the Dewan was obliged to say: — 

“As however an immediate reply is asked for, I have 
the honour to convey to you the sanction of His Highness 
the Maharaja to the proposed works being carried out on 
the understanding first that in increasing the containing 
capacity of the reservoir by raising the bund, no larger 
volume of water will be diverted from Travancore than was 
contemplated in the agreement of the 29th October 1886 
with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India.” 

Regarding the road he observed; 

“By widening the road at the expense of the British 
Government they will acquire no right or claim on the road 
or any part thereof, which will continue to be the exclusive 

53 
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property of the Travancore State and available without 
let or hindrance to all the uses to which it has hitherto 
been put for purposes of public traffic.”* 

The engineers of the British Government soon 
opened other avenues. They asked for more land pointing 
out that as the land occupied by officers and coolies was 
only 5 acres in extent the balance of 95 acres out of the 
100 provided for in the agreement should be handed over. 
The Dewan asked for a rent of Rs. 5 per acre. To this the 
British Government did not agree. Ultimately the Dewan 
wrote that if in the absence of any express stipulation to 
the contrary the Resident thought that the transfer of the 
100 acres of land in question should have no separate 
consideration either in the shape of a lump value or of land 
tax, His Highness’ Government would gladly accept his 
advice and withdraw the claim. The Resident gave a 
quietus to the dispute by saying that his Government con- 
sidered that the yearly rent of Rs. 40,000 covered all such 
parts of the 100 acres outside the contour line as might be 
required by the Government for the execution and preser- 
vation of the irrigation works. The work of construction 
went on. In April 1898 it was discovered that the area in 
the possession of the British authorities comprised 9,278‘63 
acres which should yield an acreage rent of Rs. 6,393-2-4 
over and above Rs. 40,000 tentatively stipulated for pending 
ascertainment of the actual area by survey on comple- 
tion of the irrigation works. A joint verification of the 
survey measurements was therefore sanctioned and it was 
found that the land in possession of the British authorities 
exceeded the stipulated area by 591*31 acres. The mistake 
was then rectified and the disputed tract included within 
the allotted area. 

But new questions soon arose. The Resident wrote 
to the Dewan that the forests and grass land in the Tra- 
vancore territory comprising the catchment area of the 

Letter from the Dewan of Traranoore dated I5th September 1890. 
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PeriySr lake above its water-spread were not cared for as 
much as was necessary in the interests of the water supply 
in the lake. The necessity of protecting the forests from fire 
and denudation was emphasised. Investigations were made 
by Mr. J. S. Sealy, District Magistrate and Superintendent 
of Cardamom revenue. He showed ihat in 1905 the denu- 
dation complained against was caused by the British 
P. W. D. authorities cutting timber for their own use. It 
was true that some grass had been burned but that was being 
done from time immemorial by hillmen in order to get 
grazing for cattle coming from British India and in order 
also to enable the hillmen to move about the country with 
ease. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, the Dewan, made further en- 
quiries. Mr. Sealy raised another important question. After 
making a careful enquiry he reported that the catchment 
area of PeriySr lake was not included within the area 
specified in the lease of 1886. The cardamom lands under 
cultivation within the catchment area were only 237'50 
acres and that if Government were to abandon the cultiva- 
tion of cardamom the ryots would have to be compensated. 

These views were endorsed by the Dewan who 
accordingly sent a communication to the Resident on those 
lines. But the decision had to be soon modified. This 
Government, however, promised to arrange for the forest 
conservancy within the catchment area by providing for 
additional staff in the interests of the State and protect the 
forests from fire and denudation in the interests of the 
water supply of the Periyar lake. The Resident proposed 
that the British Government should be permitted to take 
on themselves the cost of forest conservancy in the 
catchment area and send a British oflScer to inspect the 
land and suggest a proper scheme in association with 
Travancore officers. It was pointed out that any scheme 
which might be suggested should contain the condition 
that the tract would be placed under the supervision of a 
forest officer sent by the British Government for the 
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purpose. Mr. I. H. Prince, the law officer of the Travan- 
core Government who was consulted, said that the adoption 
of such a course would in course of time mean the cession 
of territory. 

Correspondence on the subject continued. In 1908 
Dewan P. Rajagopalachari narrowed the question and 
wrote to the Resident that the cost of the conservancy 
operations should be borne by the British Government for 
whose benefit they were undertaken. “When your Govern- 
ment agree,’’ said he, “to pay for the conservation, the 
Darbar will of course gladly recognise their right to be 
consulted in regard to any scheme for the management of 
the forests concerned prepared by the Travancore Forest 
Department.” The Resident took advantage of this 
concession. A good deal of correspondence ensued which, 
while disregarding the main questions, hinged on the 
cost of survey and other operations. Meanwhile applica- 
tions for the assignment of cardamom lands were being 
presented to the Government from time to time by bonafide 
Travancoreans, Mr. S. C. H. Robinson, the district revenue 
officer, recommended the assignment of certain areas after 
e^uiry on the spot. But V . Subramony a Iyer, a British 
officer who was lent to Travancore to be appointed as 
Conservator of Forests in the State, opposed the assignment 
on the ground (hat the conservation of the area was 
necessary to prevent denudation and to ensure supply of 
water to the Periyar lake.* The Government accepted his 
recommendation and the applications for assignment were 
rejected. This fact was intimated to the British Resident 

in reply to the enquiry made by him. 

There were other matters besides. From the very 
commencement of the work the British officers sought 
exemption from the Travancore customs and forest laws. 
The customs station was therefore shifted to a place far 

» Letter 4ate4 3r4 Jime 1914. 
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into the interior at their request. Following up that success 
they moved the Resident to secure the shifting of a forest 
station which had been established to prevent smuggling 
of timber. It was not on the ground of any inconvenience 
that they pressed the point but it was because they 
would not “submit to have our carts examined by the 
officials of the Forest or any other Department under the 
Travancore Government.’’ They continued: — “We are 
employed on behalf of the British Government and though 
the ground on which we are working is nominally the 
property of Travancore, we cannot accept any subjection 
to the laws of that State or submit to any exercise of 
authority on the part of its officials.”’ This was in con- 
travention of the agreement. In his letter dated 13th 
August 1885 Mr. Hannyngton, the British Resident, had dis- 
tinctly stated that “it is stipulated and agreed that all 
sovereign rights and all rights to minerals and precious 
stones within the said area are reserved and belong to the 
Travancore State.” 

The Indenture speaks of the ‘rent’ payable by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council to the Travancore 
Government. A person who pays rent is only in the posi- 
tion of a lessee and can never contend that he has sovereign 
rights over the lessor, especially when the sovereign rights 
are admitted and declared as resting in the party who is the 
lessor. The expression “nominally the property of Travan- 
core*’ used by the British engineer was therefore unwar- 
ranted. The Madras Government who were moved by the 
Engineering Department refused to demand any cession of 
jurisdiction. The proceedings of that Government dated 13th 
November 1889 is clear on that matter: “The suggestion 
that the camps should be declared to be British territory 
would not without the assent of His Highness the Maha- 
raja be feasible; and, having regard to the special provisions 
which have been devised for safe-guarding the interests of 


]. Letter from Peimyeqiok date4 4tb April 1889. 
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British subjects residing in Travancore, His Excellency the 
Governor in Council would not be prepared to ask such a 
concession. So long as the powers of the specially appointed 
European magistrates of Travancore are confined to petty 
oases, and even then are under the ^control of the British 
Resident from first to last their jurisdiction will, the Govern- 
ment does not doubt, be cheerfully accepted by the officers 
and subordinates who have been called on to reside within 
the Travancore State in performance of their duties.” 

But notwithstanding this clear expression of opinion 
and the unambiguous direction from the seat of authority, 
Mr. Hannyngton, the Resident, addressed another letter to 
the Dewan of Travancore in the course of which he said 
that “there cannot be the slightest doubt of the great 
convenience which would result from the placing of all the 
camps and residents on the locality under British 
Magistrates and British Police as d temporary measure 
during the progress of the works.” The Resident entered 
a caution at the close of his letter. He said that “the 
temporary transfer of jurisdiction which can be effected 
under Act XXI of 1879 is considered by Government to be 
of the highest expediency and I shall be obliged by your 
laying the matter at a very early date before His Highness 
the Maharaja in order to ascertain whether he would view 
the proposition in a favourable light if laid before him 
in a more official form.” “I am strongly of opinion,” said 
he, “that in granting the concession the State would lose 
nothing and would get rid of a very serious and troublesome 
responsibility.”^ 

This letter produced the desired effect and the Dewan 
replied that in this, as in the matter of the Periyar lease 
itself. His Highness was willing to offer every facility for 
the prosecution of a great work intended to benefit our 
neighbours — the people of Madura. The letter however 
closed with an enquiry whether the object in view would 

I Letter dated 6th Ayril 1890- 
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not be fully met by His Highness’ Government employing 
as a temporary arrangement within the limits of the lease 
an efficient body of police and a first class Magistrate of 
their own, the latter to be a European British subject if 
necessary.^ This brought the following rejoinder from the 
Resident who expressed the hope that “you will see your 
way to reconsider the question and that His Highness will 
not further oppose accession so obviously expedient.” The 
Maharaja thereupon sanctioned the transfer asked for and 
issued an Act in 1066 M.E. It said: “Our Police and Crimi- 
nal Courts of every grade are hereby divested of the powers 
and jurisdiction they have hitherto exercised under the 
Acts and Proclamations noted in the second schedule hereto 
appended, and such powers and jurisdiction with the 
reservations hereinafter provided, are hereby ceded to the 
British Government to be exercised by them through their 
courts and officers and under their laws, during the period 
of time and within the extent of territory defined in the 
preceding section. 

“Nothing in the above section is to be understood as 
affecting in any way the powers and jurisdiction of our 
Police Courts, Revenue and other officers in matters affect- 
ing Sirkar’s revenue and other matters whether they relate 
to opium, spirit, customs, tobacco, cardamoms, ivory, 
timber and forest produce, stamp, postal dues, registration 
and the like and whether they fall under the general penal 
code or police regulation or are governed by special enact- 
ments, proclamation, notification, or circular order or by 
common or customary law. 

“In respect of all such matters Our courts. Revenue 
and other officers and police will continue to issue their 
processes, have them served on complainants, offenders and 
witnesses, arrest suspected persons, or prisoners, search 
houses, attach or confiscate property and do all and every 


1 Letter dated 15th April 1890. 
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other act within the limits of the cession which by law or 
usage they would have been entitled to do if the limited 
jurisdiction were not ceded. 

“Our police and other officers shall further be at 
liberty to enter into the limits of the cession and re-arrest 
prisoners escaping from lawful custody and persons commit- 
ting any offence outside the limits of the cession and 
seeking refuge within the tracts, without the formality of 
an application for extradition and exactly as if the Travan- 
core jurisdiction were not partially ceded, whether such 
persons be British or Travancore subjects and resident 
within or without the tract in which the jurisdiction has 
been partially ceded. 

“Provided that if the person arrested, be actually 
employed on the works connected with Periyar Project, our 
officer shall immediately on arrest, intimate the fact of 
arrest to the officer of the British Government in charge of 
the said works; and if so required by such British Officer, 
shall not take the arrested person out of the tracts 
mentioned in the first schedule until he is relieved from the 
work on hand.” 

In pursuance of this Act the Governor General in 
Council issued a notification declaring the Indian Penal 
Code, the India Code of Criminal Procedure and the Indian 
Police Act to be in force in the PeriySr and Thskka^i 
camps. In July 1896 the State’s jurisdiction was resumed 
with the permission of the Madras Government. 

The details set forth above demonstrate the manner 
in which the reservations in the agreement were modi- 
fied from time to time at the desire of the British Resident 
who was then the Agent of the Madras Government as 
well as the representative of the Paramount Power. The 
Travancore Government was always prepared to render the 
facilities sought for. The agreement being one between 
two parties, one of which was the Madras Government 
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representing the Paramount Power, the province of the 
lessee’s rights was extended and amplified from time to 
time as a result of the peremptory advice offered by the 
British Resident on behalf of his Government. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the agreement and the unambi- 
guous undertakings were disregarded. In the course of the 
preliminary negotiation the officers of the British Govern- 
ment stated that “the lake itself will form a means of 
communication and it is probable that the attraction to 
settlers which it will form will increase the value of the 
surrounding land to an extent far exceeding the present 
value of the land submerged.” But when applications were 
made for assignment of land within the area the British 
officers opposed the registry on the ground that it would be 
prejudicial to the Periyar work. On a question being 
asked in the Travancore Legislative Council enquiring why 
the land within the Periyar catchment area was not regis- 
tered for the benefit of cultivation the Chief Secretary to 
Government said that the engineers of the British Govern- 
ment were opposed to the proposal. 

In 1932 the Madras Government proposed the genera- 
tion of electric power within the British limits with the 
aid of the waters which issued from the Periyar lake. 
Travancore intimated to them that the Periyar lease 
agreement did not contemplate the generation of electric 
power and that any scheme for generation of electric 
power could be undertaken only by special agreement with 
this Government. The contentions of the parties may be 
briefly set forth. Travancore claims that the Periyar waters 
cannot be used for the generation of electricity in British 
India without acquiring the right to construct the work by 
special contract; for this Sircar maintains that the lessee has 
under the contract only such rights as have been expressly 
conferred. The Government of Madras claims the unfettered 
use of the waters issuing from the Periyar lake for any 
purpose they may think fit. They admit that the Indenture 
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does not refer to the use of the water for generating electri- 
city. But they contend that the moment the waters issue 
from the reservoir they are at the absolute and unfettered 
disposal of the Government of Madras. The Travancore 
Government rejoins by maintaining that the limits of the 
right, the boundaries of the obligation, are carefully delimit- 
ed in the document and cannot be varied without a renovated 
contract. The State has, for a particular purpose, handed 
over by way of demise or lease certain lands, the use of 
certain waters and certain other rights incidental or apper- 
tinent thereto. The purpose specifically stated is the factor 
which governs the situation. “ From first to last the nego- 
tiations were proceeded with on the basis of the paying 
character of the scheme, upon what was the object or the 
purpose of the scheme, upon irrigation being the object and 
purpose of the scheme, upon what is payable to Travancore, 
and upon the return of the outlay. The object was 
not the getting of so many cubic feet of water and using 
it for any purpose they liked, but it was the utilisation of a 
portion of the superabundant rainfall on the western slope 
of the Ghats for irrigation in the District of Madura where 
the rainfall was comparatively scanty.^’ If the Madras Gov- 
ernment try to use this water for developing hydro-electric 
power it cannot be done without a breach of the conditions 
and the covenants of the lease. 

The Indenture provides that any dispute or question 
which shall arise between the lessor and the lessee 
touching their respective rights and obligations or the 
construction of the provisions, shall be referred to two 
arbitrators oi their umpire. From 1886, the year of 
the lease, until 1923 the claims advanced by the Madras 
Government were settled without any attempt at arbit- 
ratioHr They were settled by the intervention of their 
political representative, the British Resident. In 1923, 
however, the State passed into direct relationship with the 
Government of India. Public works and irrigation are 
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provincial subjects. The Agent to the Governor-General 
has therefore to assume a character different from the one 
adopted by his predecessors. For the first time in the 
course of a long series of transactions the parties decided 
to submit to an arbitration. Sir David Devadas, a retired 
Judge of His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature of Madras, 
and Dewan Bahadur V. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, a retired 
Dewan of Travancore, were appointed arbitrators. The case 
for Travancore was argued by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
while the Government of Madras was represented by the 
Advocate General, Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Aiyar. The 
arbitrators differed in their opinions and passed different 
awards one for the Government of Madras and the other 
for the Government of Travancore. Under the agreement 
the matter is to go before an Umpire. 
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•ADOPTION SUNNUD granted to the RAJAH of TrAV AN- 
CORE, —1862. 

Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of 
the several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now govern 
their own territories, should be perpetuated, and that the 
representation and dignity of their Houses should be con- 
tinued ; I hereby, in fulfilment of this desire, convey to you 
the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the adoption 
by yourself and future rulers of your State of a successor, 
according to the Hindoo law and to the customs of your 
race, will be recognised and confirmed. 

Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement 
thus made to you, so long as your House is loyal to the 
Crown and faithful to the conditions of the Treaties, Grants 
or Engagements which record its obligations to the British 
Government. 

11th March 1862. CANNING. 


iii 

ARRANGEMENTS made between the BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT and the STATES of TravancorE and 
Cochin for the removal of fiscal restrictions 
on trade between BRITISH India and those 
States,— 1865. 


* See Aitchison’s Engagements and Sunnuefs— Vo|. X, 
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Notification. 

It is hereby notified for general information, that the 
following arrangements have been made between the British 
Government and the Native States of Cochin and Travan- 
core, for the removal of fiscal restrictions on trade between 
British India and these States, and that effect has been 
given to the same under the sanction of the Government of 
India. 


2. No duties will hereafter be levied, whether by the 
British Government, or the Travancore or Cochin States, on 
goods, being the produce or manufacture of British India, 
on their import, whether by sea or by land, into the Cochin 
and Travancore territories, excepting Tobacco, Salt, Opium, 
and Spirits. 

3. No duty will hereafter be levied by the^ British 
Government on goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Cochin and Travancore States, on their import into British 
Indian territory, whether by sea or by land, excepting Salt, 
Opium, and Spirits. 

4. Free import will be allowed by the Cochin State 
into its territories of Travancore produce and manufactures 
and vice versa, on the same terms and with the same excep- 
tions as those arranged with the British Government. 

5. The Cochin and Travancore States will adopt the 
British Indian Tariff and rates of import duty on all foreign 
goods imported into them. Tobacco being excepted on import 
into Travancore. 

6. Foreign goods which have already paid duty on 
Import to Britist^ India, or to either the Cochin or TravanporP 
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State, will be allowed to pass free on further transport 
to any of these territories. 

7. The Cochin State will adopt the British Indian 
rates of export duty on articles exported to foreign countries, 
Pepper being excepted and charged at 15 Rupees a Candy. 

8. The Travail core State will continue for the present 
to levy export duties, not less than those obtaining in 
British India but not more than 5 Rupees per cent, on all 
ordinary exports. Rupees 10 per cent, on Timber, and 15 
Rupees a Candy on Pepper and Betel-nut ad valorem. 

9. The export duty at the t ravancore inland Chow- 
kies, viz , those not situated on the backwater, will be 
confined to principal goods only, which will be notified from 
time to time. 

10. British Indian goods passing from Coimbatore 
through Travancore to the Cochin territories or British 
Cochin will be exempt from export duty in Travancore. The 
same exemption will extend to Tinnevelly cloths passing 
through Travancore. 

11. Goods passing from one part of the Cochin State 
through Travancore territory to any other part of the former, 
will be exempt from export duty in Travancore. 

12. The Travancore and Cochin States will adopt 
the British Indian Tariff valuations for exports as well as 
imports. 

13. The Cochin and Travancore States will adopt the 
British Indian selling price of Salt, the rates at Inland Do- 
pots, being raised so as to place the Salt of Cochin, Travan- 
core, and British India on the same footing in the market. 

14. The Cochin and Travancore States will import 
British Indian Salt on the same terms on which it is 
imported into British Indian Ports, 
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15. The Travancore State will levy import duty on 
Tobacco at rates not exceeding the following : — 


On Coimbatore Tobacco 
Tinnevelly 

Ditto (Kalamany). . 
Jaffna . . . . 


Rupees a Candy. 
40 
85 
120 
120 


Resident's Office, Trevandrum, 
11th May 1865. 


H. NEWILL, 
Officiating Resident. 


List of Sea-Ports appertaining to the Travancore State. 

Manacoody. Villinjum. Quilon. Allepey. 

Colechel. Poonthoray. Kayencoolom. Katoor. 

Puttanum. Anjengo. Mangalamarattapula. Manakodom. 

Pooar. Paravoor. Poracaud. Palliport. 

Sea-Ports appertaining to the Cochin State. 
Narrakal. Maliapoorom. Cranganore. 

H. NEWILL, 
Officiating Resident. 


iv 

SUNNUD to the Maharajah of Travancore, -~1866. 

In recognition of your Highness’s excellent adminis- 
tration of the Travancore State, I have directed that your 
Highness shall be addressed by the title of Maharajah in all 
communications from the British Government. 

Dated Sitnla, the 6th Aaigust 1866. JOHN LAWRENCE. 
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Agreement entered into by the MAHARAJAH of 
Tr A VAN CORE, regarding the cession of juris- 
diction on the Travancore portion of the 
Shoranur-Cochin Railway,-— 1899. 

I, Rama Varma, Maharajah of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the 
Shoranur-Cochin railway (including all lands occupied for 
stations, for out-buildings, and for other railway purposes), 
and over all persons and things whatsover within the said 
lands. 

Trivandrum, Rama Varma, 

17th October 1899. Maharajah of T ravancor e. 


vi 

AGREEMENT entered into by the MAHARAJAH of 
Travancore regarding the cession of jurisdiction 
on the Travancore portion of the TinneveLLY- 
Quilon Railway,— 1899. 

I, Rama Varma, Maharajah of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the 
Tinnevelly-Quilon railway (including all lands occupied for 
stations, for out-buildings, and for other railway purposes), 
and over all persons and things whatsoever within the said 
lands. 

Palace, Trivandrum, Rama Varma, 

2Ut November 1899. Maharajah of TravarUsore. 
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Letter from the Govern ment of India. Finance and 
Commerce Department, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Madras Revenue 
Department, dated 6th May 1901, No. 2400— 
S. R. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 277 (Revenue), dated the 3rd April 1901, request- 
ing sanction to a proposal to export annually 4,000 maunds 
of salt, free of duty, from the factories at Tuticorin to West 
Yellopetti, in the Travancore State, under the following 
conditions; — 

(i) that the salt shall be carried in sealed bags and 
weighed on arrival; 

(ii) that double duty shall be levied on short delive- 
ries, an allowance of one and a half per cent, being made for 
wastage; and 

(iii) that this duty shall be credited to the British 
Government. 

2. I am to say that the Governor-General in Council 
sanctions the proposal. 


viii 

Lease by the Travancore Darbar to the British 
Government of the Trivandrum Residency, 
—1910. 


This indenture made the fifth day of July one thous- 
and nine hundred and ten between the State of Travancore 

(hereinafter called the lessor) of the one part and the Right 
5S 
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Honoural)le the Secretary of State for India in Council 
(hereinafter called the lessee which expression where the con- 
text so admits shall include his successors in office) of the 
other part witnesseth that in consideration of the rent herein- 
after reserved and of the covenants by the lessee hereinafter 
contained the lessoj' doth hereby demise and lease unto the 
lessee all those seven pieces or parcels of land more parti- 
cularly described in the schedule hereunder written and 
delineated in the map or plan hereto annexed and thereon 
surrounded by green lines togethej- with all buildings and 
erections thereon and all rights easements and appurtenances 
to the said several pieces or parcels of land respectively be- 
longing or reputed to belong or usually held or enjoyed there- 
with to have and to hold all the premises hereinbefore 
expressed to be hereby demised and leased unto the lessee 
in perpetuity from the first day of Malayalam Era one thous- 
and and eighty-five corresponding to the sixteenth day of 
August one thousand nine hundred and nine’ free from 
payment of all rates and taxes yielding and paying 
therefor during the said demise the yearly rent of seven 
thousand and two hundred rupees payable in four equal 
instalments on or before the fifteenth day of January the 
fifteenth day of April the fifteenth day of July and the fif- 
teenth day of October in each year into the Darbar’s Huzur 
Treasury at Trivandrum the first of such instalments to be 
paid on or before the fifteenth day of January one thousand 
nine hundred and ten and the proportionate rent for the 
period from the sixteenth day of August one thousand 
nine hundred and nine to thirtieth September one thousand 
nine hundred and nine inclusive to be paid at the said Tre- 
asury on or before the fifteenth day of October one thousand 
nine hundred and nine and each of the said payments to 
be made clear of all deductions and yielding and paying 
in like manner at the times aforesaid the additional yearly 
rent of four rupees for every one hundred rupees (and so in 
proportion for any less sum) which during the currency of 
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these presents shall be expended by the lessor at the request 
of the lessee in adding to or altering any of the buildings 
on the premises hereby demised the said additional rent to 
commence and be computed from such one of the said quar- 
terly days of payments as shall immediately succeed the 
period at which such additions or alterations shall have been 
completed and the first payment thereof to be made on 
the next succeeding quarterly day of payment and the 
lessee doth hereby covenant with the lessor that the lessee 
will during the said demise pay the said rents hereinbefore 
reserved at the times and place and in the manner herein- 
before appointed for payment thereof clear of all deductions 
and will at the lessee’s own expense during the said demise 
as often as need shall be and without being thereunto requi- 
red maintain and keep in good and substantial repair and 
condition the buildings and erections including any additional 
buildings, which may be erected by the lessor under the 
covenant op that behalf hereinafter contained on the said 
demised premises the said repairs being carried out by the 
local Public Works Department of the lessor and will not 
assign underlet or part with the possession of the said de- 
mised premises or any portion thereof during the said 
demise and the lessor doth hereby covenant with the 
lessee that the lessee paying the said rent hereby reserved 
and observing and performing the covenant by the lessee 
herein contained may peacefully hold and enjoy the said 
demised premises during the said demise without any inter- 
ruption by the lessor or any person or persons lawfully or 
equitably claiming from or under the lessor and that the 
lessor will whenever thereunto required by notice in writ- 
ing by the lessee forthwith at his own expense erect con- 
struct and carry out all such additional buildings and 
alterations of the buildings (including any additional build- 
ings to be erected under this covenant) on the demised pre- 
mises as shall be specified in such notice, and further that it 
shall be lawful for the lessee at his own expense at any time 
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during the currency of these presents to erect any additional 
buildings upon the premises hereby demised and if the lessee 
shall think fit to pull down and remove the same. 

In witness whereof Perungavur Rajagopalachariar 
the Dewan of Travancore acting for and on behalf of 
the lessor and Sir William Stevenson Meyer K. C. I. E. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras by order and 
direction of the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George 
acting for and on behalf of the lessee have hereunto set 
their respective hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 


The Schedule above referred to — 


Place. 

1 

Survey 

numbers 

compris- 

ing 

I thein. 

1 

; Area as 
^ found on 
careful 
compu- 
tation. 

North. 

Bound ABIES. 

1 

East* South. 

West. 

1. Residency bungalow and 
office. 

880 

Acs. 

20-87 

925, 

road 

878, 

road 

879 

road 

881 
j road 

2. Assistant Resident’s 
bungalow. 

1.106 


879, 

885, 

road 

I, 107 

J, 198 
1,208 j 

1,196 

1,194 

1,176 

1,176 
i 1,175 

1 1,174 

3. Residency Manager’s 

quarters. 

4. Residency Superinten- 
dent’s quarters. 

1 r 
V : 

y 098 

j ! 

0 60 'I 
0-39 J 

I 0-99 

997 

952, 

road 

959, i 
road 

956 

954 

1 

5. Residency hospital. 

1 

6. Rospital Assi|tant’8 | 

quarters. 

i 

1 4 

998 

952, 

road 

997 

998 

I 

1 - Syce’s quarters. | 

094 j 

! -1’ 

943 

945. 

road 

925 

944 
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Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named 
Perungavur Rajagopalachariar in the presence of — 

P. Rajagopalachariar. 

A. J. VlEYRA, 

Chief Secretaty to Trava/ncore Government. 

K. Narayana Pandalay, 

Assistant (secretary to the Travancore Government. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named Sir 
William Stevenson Meyer in the presence of — 

W. S. Meyer. 

A. G. Cardew, 

Secretary to Government. 

Revenue Department. 

L. M. WYNCH, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

Local and Municipal Departmenl- 


ix 


Indenture concluded between the TRAVANCORE STATE 
and the SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA in 
Council for the Lease of land in Korandakad 
on the High Range for a Residency,— 1913. 

This Indenture made the nineteenth day of Decem- 
ber one thousand nine hundred and thirteen between the 
State of Travancore hereinafter called “the Lessor” of the 
one part and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India in Council hereinafter called “the Lessee” (which 
expression where tlie context admits shall include his 
successors and assigns) of the other part witnesseth that in 
consideration of the rent hereinafter reserved and of the 
covenants by the lessee hereinafter contained the lessor 
4oth hereby demise and lease unto the lessee all that piece 
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or parcel of land bearing survey Number 23/4 situate in 
Korandakad on the High Range in the State of Travancore 
and more particularly described in the schedule hereunder 
written and delineated on the plan hereto annexed and 
thereon surrounded by a green line and all rights easements 
and appurtenance to the demised premises appertaining 
or with the same held to have and to hold the premises 
hereby demised and leased unto the lessee in perpetuity 
from the first day of Cliingam of Malayalam Era 1089 
corresponding to the sixteenth day of August one thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen free from payment of all rates 
and taxes Yielding and Paying tlierefor during the said 
demise the yearly rent of six rupees and seven annas 
into the Darbar’s Hnzur Treasury at Trivandrum the first 
of such payments to be made on or before the fifteenth day 
of October one thousand nine hundred and fourteen and 
each subsequent yearly payment to be made on or before 
the fifteenth day of October in each year such payments to 
be made clear of all deductions and the lessee hereby 
covenants with the lessor. 

(1) That the lessee will pay to the lessor the said 
rent hereby reserved on the days and in manner herein- 
before appointed for payment thereof clear of all deductions. 

(2) That the lessee shall not assign or underlet or 
part with the possession of the demised premises or any 
part thereof during the said demise. 

And the lessor hereby covenants with the lessee that 
the lessee paying the rent hereby reserved and performing 
and observing the covenants on the lessee’s part herein 
contained may peaceably hold and enjoy the demised 
premises during the said demise without any interruption 
or disturbance by the lessor or any person or persons law- 
fully claiming from or under the lessor and that it shall be 
lawful for the lessee at his owm expense at any time during 
the said demise to erect any buildings upon the demised 
premises and if the lessee shall think fit to pull down and 
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removG the suiiie and all buildings already erected thereon 
by the lessee. 

In witness whereof Dewaii Bahadur P. Kajagopala- 
chari, C. 1. E., the Dewan of Travancore acting on behalf 
of the lessor and the Honourable Mr. William Ogilvie Horne, 
C. S. I., Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras by order and direction of the Governor in Council 
of Fort Saint (leorge acting for and on behalf of the lessee 
have hereunto set theii- respective hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 

The Schedule a bout referred to. 

All that piece or parcel of land bearing Survey No. 
23/4 situate in Korandakad on the High Range within the 
Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company’s concession and 
bounded on the north l)y Survey No. 23/5 grass land occupied 
by the Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, on 
the east by Survey Nos. 23/5 and 23/3 grass land occupied by 
the Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, on the 
south by Survey Nos. 23/3 grass land occupied by the 
Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company,- Limited, and on the 
west by Survey No. 23/5 grass land occupied by the Kannan 
Devan Hills Produce Company, Limited, and containing by 
admeasurement 6*44 acres. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named 
P. Rajagopalachari in the presence of — 

P. Rajagopalachari. 

M. Rajaraja Varma, 

Under Secretary to Travancore (Government. 

R. Krishna Pillai, 

Under Secretary to Travancore Government. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the above named 
William Ogilvie Horne in the presence of — 

w. o. Horne. 
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T. Tasker, 

Vender Secretary lo Government of Madras. 

V. Sekhara Men on, 

Superintendent, Chief Sccielaria ', Madras. 


X 

Terms agreed to between the Travancore DARBAR 
and the SECRETARY OF State for India re- 
garding the CONSTRUCTION and WORKING of the 
Quilon-Trivandruin Extension of the Tinnevelly- 
Quilon Railway, — 1914. 

1. The Extension of the Railway from Quilon to 
Trivandrum shall be constructed by the South Indian Rail- 
way Company on behalf of the Secretary of State at cost 
price. Every effort shall be made to expedite the con- 
struction of the line; but the Secretary of State shall not be 
bound to complete it within any specified period. 

2. Each section of the Extension as completed will 
form an integral part of the Travancore Branch. 

3. The Darbar shall find the entire capital, present 
and future, for this Extension, including the cost on the 
survey of the line which has been paid. The amount shall 
be remitted to the Company, on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, on application made from time to time as funds are 
required. 

4. The land required shall be acquired by the Darbar 
and handed over to the Company, on behalf of the Secretary 
of State, and after closure of operations, a statement of the 
land acquisition charges will be furnished to the Company 
on behalf of the Setretary of State for inclusion in the 
capital account, 

5. Additional rolling stock to the value of rupees four 
lakhs which will be added to the capital account, shall be 
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provMed fot Ihb Extension. The rolling slock to be provi- 
ded shall be wholly new, no portion of the existing rolling 
s'tock on the line being transferred to the Tra\ancore 
Section at a valuation. The use of this rolling stock shall, 
as far as may be found practicable under actual working 
conditions, be confined to the Travancore Branch. 

6. The cost or charge incurred in the maintenance 
of the Extension even after opening the line for the first 
two years shall also be added to and from part of the capital. 

7. If any material alterations in the Project plans 
and estimates are necessary, the Darbar shall be informed 
of the same and its sanction taken to the changes, if any, 
proposed. 

8. The South Indian Railway Company on behalf of 
the Secretary of State shall as far as possible purchase 
wooden sleepers required for the Extension from the Darbar. 

9. The Darbar agrees to allow to the British Indian 
Government for supervision and control over the Exten- 
sion, a sum of Rupees forty per mile per half year. 

10. The “Net Revenue Receipts” of the Travancore 
Branch shall be deemed to include the net revenue receipts, 
if any, of the Extension. 

11. No interest shall bo paid on the capital of the 
Extension, unless and until the net revenue receipts of the 
Travancore Branch are sufficient to cover the interest 
charges payable on the capital of the original lino, and 
thereafter only to such extent but subject to a limit of 4 per 
cent, on the capital of the Extension, as such net revenue 
receipts may exceed the interest on the capital of the 
original line. 

12. The Net Revenue Receipts of the Travancore 
Branch shall, in the first place, be devoted to paying the in- 
terest charges due on the original line, and, should such 
Net Revenue Receipts not suffice to pay the full interest 

S6 
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due on the capital of the original line, the deficit sha.ll be 
made good by the Travancore Darbar and the Secretary of 
State in accordance with the arrangement come to between 
the Secretary of State and the Darbar in 1899. 

13. Any surplus of Net Revenue Receipts over and 
above the sum required to pay interest charges on the 
capital of the original line, shall, in the next place, be utilised 
in paying interest on the capital of the Extension up to, but 
not exceeding a sum equal to 4 per cent, on the capital of 
the Extension. 

14. Any residue of Net Revenue Receipts, after 
paying the interest charges as above, shall be divided 
between the Travancore Darbar and the Secretary of State 
in accordance with the arrangement come to between the 
Secretary of State and the Darbar in 1899. 

15. The Darbar shall cede to the British Indian 
Government full jurisdiction over the lands to be occupied 
by the Quilon-Trivandrum Extension of the line. 

TJig 21st March 1914. 


XI 

Deed executed by HiS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA of 
Travancore ceding full and exclusive Power 
and Jurisdiction to the British Govern- 
ment over the lands occupied by the QUILON- 
Trivandrum Extension of the Tinnevelly- 
QUILON Railway,— 1914. 


If Rama Varma, Maharaja of Travancore, hereby 
cede to the British Government full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in the said 
State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the Quilon- 
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Trivandrum Extension of the Tinnevelly-Quilon (Travancore) 
Railway (including all lands occupied for stations, for 
out-buildings and for other railway purposes) and over all 
persons and things whatsoever within the said lands. 

The Palace, Rama Varma, 

Trivandrum, 1st April 1914, Maharaja of Travancore, 


xii 

AGREEMENT between HiS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 

OF Travancore and the Secretary of 
State for India in regard to the revenue ad- 
ministration of Liquor, Opium, Salt, Customs 
and Ferries in the British enclaves of ANJENGO 
and TangasseRI,— 1918. 

This indenture made with effect from the first day of 
July one thousand nine hundred and eighteen between the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in Council 
(hereinafter referred to as the lessor) of the one part and 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore (hereinafter 
called the lessee) of the other part. 

Witnesseth as follows (that is to say): — 

In consideration of the rents and covenants herein- 
after reserved and contained the lessor hereby demises 
into the lessee — 

1. the exclusive privilege of importation, manu- 
facture and sale of all kinds of liquor in the Dis- 
trict of Anjengo, comprising the two settlements 
of Anjengo and Tangasseri ; 

2. the exclusive privilege of importing and selling 
opium in the said settlements; 

3. the exclusive privilege of manufacturing and 
supplying salt in the said settlements. 
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4. the privilege of collecting the customs, if any, 
leviable under the British law in the said settle- 
ments; and 

5. the exclusive privilege of collecting the revenue 
from the “Mirankadavu and Chempavu ferries” 
in the settlement of Anjengo. 

To hold the same unto the lessee for the term of 
one year from the 1st day of July 1918 to the 30th day of 
June 1919 paying therefor the sum of Rs. 10,000 (hereinafter 
referred to as the rent) on or before the 1st day of Decem- 
ber 1918 into the Resident’s Treasury. 

II. The lessee hereby covenants with the lessor — 

1. that he will pay to the lessor the said rent of 
R.S. 10,000 without any deductions within the period and at 
the place aforesaid; 

2. that the lessee will exercise the privileges under 
clauses (1) and (2) of paragraph 1 of this lease in accordance 
with the provisions of all law aiid regulations of the 
Government of India for the time being in force in the said 
settlement ; 

3. that neither the lessee nor his agents shall at 
any time during the said term exercise any rights or privi- 
leges other than those expressly demised by these presents; 

4. that the lessee will at the end or sooner deter- 
mination of the said term cease to exercise all and every of 
the said rights and privileges. 

III. The lessor hereby covenants with the lessee: — 

1. that the lessor and his officers will aid and 
support the lessee so far as he or they is or are authorised 
by law so to do in the exercise of the rights and privileges 
conferred under this lease; 

2. that the lessee paying the said rent and observing 
the covenants hereinbefore reserved and expressed shall 
peaceably and quietly enjoy the said rights and privileges 
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and shall not be disturbed by any lawful act of the lessor 
or by any person claiming under the lessor. 

I^. It is hereby agreed that if the lessee commits 
any breach of the covenants on his part hereinbefore 
contained or if the said rent hereinbefore reserved or 
any part thereof shall remain unpaid after the Ist day 
of December 1918 it shall be lawful for the lessor to 
give to the lessee notice in writing determining the 
term hereby granted and thereupon to resume possession 
of the whole of the demised privileges provided always 
that such determination shall not in any way release 
from payment of any part of the said sum of Rs. 10,000 
hereinbefore referred to. 

In witness whereof H. L, Braidwood Esquire, I.C.S., 
the Resident in Travancore and Cochin, acting for and on 
behalf of the Governor of Fort St. George in Council acting 
for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council and M, R. Ry., Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair 
Avargal, Dewan, acting for and on behalf of the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore have hereunto 
set their respective hands and seals the sixth day of July 
One thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said — 

H. L. Braidwood. 

In the presence of — 

G. R. F. Tottenham. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said — 

M. Krishnan Nair. 

In the presence of — 

R. Ramalinga Ayyar, 

Asaispxnt Secretary . 
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Supplement to the indenture made between the 
Travancore State and the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of the Lease of the 
Residency bungalow and Premises, the 
Assistant resident’s Bungalow and Pre- 
mises, etc. at Trivandrum, —1919. 

Whereas the above written Indenture provides tha’t 
the lessee shall pay an additional yearly rent of four rupees 
for every hundred rupees expended by the lessor at the 
request of the lessee in adding to or altering any of the 
buildings on the premises thereby demised. 

And whereas the lessor at the request of the lessee 
demolished the old syce’s quarters being item seven in the 
schedule above written and spent One thousand one hundred 
and fourteen rupees towards the cost of the construction of 
quarters thereon for the Junior Sub-Assistant Surgeon of 
the Residency Hospital at Trivandrum. 

Now the lessee hereby covenants and agrees to pay 
to the lessor the yearly additional rent of forty-four rupees 
being at the rate of four per cent, on the sum of One 
thousand one hundred and fourteen rupees from the seven- 
teenth day of August One thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
at the time and place and in manner in the above written 
Indenture provided. 

It is understood and agreed that the following works 
constructed originally out of maintenance funds were 
constructed at the request and expense of the lessee. 

Rs. A. p. 

(1) Providing latrine for the 

Superintendent and the Mana- 
ger’s Quarters. 173 


0 
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RS. 

A. 

P. 

(2) 

Tiling the portico in the 

Assistant Resident’s Bungalow 841 

0 

0 

(3) 

Constructing a small portico 
in the Sub-Assistant Surgeon’s 
Quarters, Residency Hospital. 90 

0 

0 


Total. 1,104~ 

"' 12 ' 

0 


Dated this thirteenth day of March One thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by Dewan Bahadur 
M. Krishnan Nair, Dewan of Travanoore, in the presence 
of— 

M. Krishnan Nair. 


R. Mahadeva aiyar, 

Chief Secretary, Travancore Government. 

S. Parameswara Aiyar, 

Assistant Secretary, Travancore Government. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by Charles George 
Todhunter, in the presence of — 

C. G. Todhunter. 

C. V. rangachari. 

Superintendent, Political Department. 

0. R. Srinivasa Rao, 

Superintendent, Financial Department. 

xiv 

Deed executed by the TRAVANCORE Darear ceding 
to the British Government full Power and 
Jurisdiction over the lands in the State occu- 
pied by the Trivandrum Town extension of 
the Quilon-Trivandrum Railway,— 1927. 
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I, Sethu Lakshmi Baye, Maharani Kegent of Travan- 
core, hereby cede to the British Government full and exclu- 
sive power and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands in 
the said State which are, or may hereafter be, occupied by 
the Trivandrum Town Extension of the Quilon-Trivandrum 
Railway (including all lands occupied for stations, for out- 
buildings and for other railway purposes) and over all 
persons and things, whatsoever within the said lands. 

The Palace ; SETHU LAKSHMI BAYE, 

Trivandrum, Maharani Regent of Travancore. 

4th December 1927. 

XV 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN TRAVANCORE. 

Anjengo is an enclave in the State of Travancore 
on a sandy coast strip about 20 miles north of Trivandrum. 
Its area is 251 acres. In 1684 the English East India 
Company was permitted to erect a factory and in 1695 a 
fort in Anjengo. The Company was paying annual pre- 
sents to the Rapi of Attingal, the Senior female member of 
the ruling family. On certain occasions, the Company had 
to take ratification deeds from the ruling MahafSja for 
dispositions made by the Ranis. During the first half of 
the eighteenth century Anjengo was an important place of 
trade notwithstanding its natural disadvantages, the bad 
anchorage and the rocky and the unfavourable surface. 
During the wars in the Carnatic it was an important depot 
for military stores. By the end of the century the factory 
declined. In 1809 during the political disturbances in 
Travancore its roadstead was completely blockaded. The old 
fort exists but is in ruins. A Commercial Resident was 
appointed in place of the factors to look after the interests 
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of the place. In 1010 it was placed under the political 
Resident in Travancore. All items of revenue except the 
land tax are leased out to Travancore for an annual sum of 
Rs. 7,000. 

The gardens of Palathadi and Kottadili were granted 
to the Company by the MahEraja of Travancore and the 
Rani of Attingal acting together. Along with the revenue 
the right of cutting trees and all other privileges were 
given to the Company and their heirs. The Company, how- 
ever, was to allow free passage. The terms of the lease of 
the Kottadilli farm to Travancore are as follow : 

That “all rents and taxes with revenue arising from 
the sale of tobacco, salt and spirits, as w’ell as all other 
profits and produce whatever accruing from the said rented 
premises are hereby declared to become the sole property 
of His Highness the Maharaja’s Government, 

“That the inhabitants of the farm of Kottadily of all 
caste and description whatsoever shall continue to be 
under the protection of the British Government and amen- 
able to its authorities in all cases of a police or civil nature 
and that the British Resident is empowered by the second 
para of the Minutes of consultation of the Government of 
Fort St. George, No. 90, under the date the 25th February 
1847, to interfere summarily in all complaints made by the 
ryots against the Sirkar officers. 

“The police establishment of Anjengo shall afford 
every aid and support to the Sirkar servants in the detection 
of funds, or attempts to introduce into the Kottadily farm 
any of the articles under Sirkar monopoly and in the 
collection of the revenue of the village.” 

ThankaS&eri is a small street on a promontory abut- 
ting into the sea near Quilon. Its area is 99‘59 acres. 
A factory was erected there by the Portuguese in 1503. 
In 1519 a fort was erected notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the people. In 1662 the Dutch obtained it, and 
57 
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from them it passed to the English in 1795. For some time 
it was under the Resident in Travancore. In 1822, how- 
ever, Thanka&s6ri was leased to Travancore for 22 years. 
The lease was revised in 1903. 

The British possessions in Travancore were formerly 
under the British Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 
At present they are included in the British district of 
Tinnevelly for all administrative purposes. 


XVI 

THE COCHIN HARBOUR AGREEMENT. 

The development of the Cochin harbour into a major port 
was engaging the attention of the Government of Madras 
from very early time' ; but the first definite step was taken 
by them in July 1919 when they invited the views of the 
Travancore Government on a scheme of development which 
was experimental in character. Though the correspondence, 
in its early stages, was confined to the extent to which the 
interests of Travancore would be affected by the proposed 
works of development, the suggestion was made by the 
Madras Government of a partnership between the three 
Governments of Travancore, Cochin and Madras for meet- 
ing the financial outlay and sharing the customs receipts at 
the port. After six years of negotiations, an agreement 
was signed between the three Governments in 1925 which 
ran as follows : 

1. The parties concerned are the Government of 
India, the Government of Madras, the Cochin Darbar, the 
Travancore Darbar and the Harbour Authority. 

2. The scheme will be divided into four stages. The 
first stage includes the work already done and paid for by 
the Government of Madras in connection with investigation 
and protective works. 
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The second stage includes the work done in con- 
nection with the experiment in cutting the bar. 

The third stage will include all works subsequent to 
the first and second stages which the Harbour Authority is 
able to finance out of its revenues, and will, it is hoped, 
extend to the point at which it becomes a regular practice 
for ocean-going steamers to enter the bar and discharge at 
moorings inside the backwater. 

The fourth stage will include all further works that 
may be found necessary for the conversion of the harbour 
into a really important port. 

3. The Madras (Government have spent a sum of Rs. 
2,29,994 upon the first stage, which has been entered in the 
accounts as a grant to the Harbour Authority. It is agreed 
that the Travancore and Cochin Darbars should each 
reimburse to the Government of Madras one-third of this 
amount if the experiment is declared to be a success. 

4. The second stage has been completed at a cost of 
about Rs. 8,96,199, towards which the Government of 
Madras and the Cochin and Travancore Darbars have each 
paid Rs. 3 lakhs. The excess of Rs. 3,801 will be retained 
by the Harbour Authority to meet any further claims that 
may arise in connection with the work. If and when the 
port is declared a major port, the Government of India will 
reimburse to the Government of Madras the principal 
amount of the expenditure incurred by them on the second 
stage but will not pay interest on this amount. 

5. The third stage will include the expenditure 
already undertaken by the Harbour Authority upon the 
making of a dry dock for the dredgers and such further 
expenditure as the Harbour Authority may find itself able 
to finance out of dues on goods entering and leaving the 
harbour. To assist in the financing of this stage the 
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Government of Madras will advance money to the Harbour 
Authority at a rate slightly above the rate current for 
Government of India loans and subject to payment of 
interest half-yearly from the date of advance. If and when 
the port is declared a major port, the Government of India 
will reimburse to the Government of Madras the outstanding 
principal of the loan advanced by the Government of Madras 
to finance the third stage. 

0. The fourth stage must prohahly he fiuanced in the 
first instance hy money provided by the Government of 
Madras and the two Darhars. If and when the port is de- 
clared a major port, the Government of India will reimburse 
to the Government of Madras the principal amount of the 
loan advanced by the Government of Madras to finance the 
fourth stage. Tlie Government of India, however, reserve 
for future consideration the (luestion whether they will 
also reimburse to the Government of Madras any interest 
paid by the Government of Madras on any such loan. 

7. If the experiment in opening the bar does not 
result in showing that it is possible to bring vessels into 
the harbour whore tlioy can discharge at moorings, the 
amount spent upon it will l)e written-off by the parties 
concerned. 

8. On the other hand, should the experiment prove 
a success, with effect from the 1st April next following the 
dates when it becomes the regular practice for ocean-going 
steamers to enter the bar and discharge at moorings inside 
the backwater, the division of the net customs revenue, 
which is at present made between the Cochin Darbar and 
the Government of India, will be changed into a division into 
three equal parts between the Government of India, the 
Cochin Darbar and the Travancore Darbar. This division 
will apply to all import and export duties collected at the 
British port of Cochin and in any port in Cochin territory 
£md to all the import duties collected at any port on the 
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backwaters in Travancore territory, that is, from Quilon to 
Munambam, both inclusive. For the purpose of this divi- 
sion, the two Darbars will adopt whatever rates of duty 
may be imposed in British India, and the net collections 
at those rates will, after deducting cost of collection, be 
divided into three equal parts between the British Govern- 
ment and the two Darbars. But all export duties at the 
ports and land customs stations of Travancore will, as at 
present, be collected and retained by the Travancore Darbar. 
A-lso the arrangement for the division of the export duty on 
tea between the Travancore Darbar and the British Govern- 
ment will continue as at present. 

Note. — B y net customs revenue is meant the gross customs 
revenue after deducting refunds, drawbacks, the 
cost of the customs establishment (including contin- 
gencies, svipplies and services and leave and pension 
contributions), interest on the capital cost of the 
customs buildings, including repairs, and a share of 
the controlling establishment. 

9. With effect from the 1st April following the year 
in which the total aggregate sea-borne trade of the port, 
import or export, foreign or coast, shall have arisen on an 
average for three years to a figure of 15 crores of rupees per 
annum, the port will be declared to be a major port and pass 
under the control of the Government of India. 

10. The Harbour Authority shall pay rent assessed 
at 5 per cent, on their capital value for all lands, buildings 
or material assets handed over to it by the Government of 
Madras or the tw^o Darbars for the use of harbour works or 
otherwise. It will be open to the Government of Madras or 
the two Darbars to take back at their option lands, buildings 
or material assets so rented if they are required for State 
purposes provided such resumption does not interfere with 
tb© working of the port. 
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11. The above provision will be applied with certain 
modifications to the case of the land to be reclaimed adja- 
cent to the Venduruthi Island, This land will be reclaimed 
by the Harbour Authority, but the cost of the reclamation 
will be paid by the Cochin Darbar, provided that the total 
extent of the area reclaimed shall not, unless the Darbar so 
desire, exceed by more than 150 acres the area reclaimed for 
harbour purposes. The Harbour Authority will be entitled 
to use for harbour purposes any of the reclaimed lands 
which are required for such purposes on payment to the 
Cochin Darbar of interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
on the cost of reclamation of the a rea so used. The manage- 
ment of any land reclaimed in excess of the area required 
for harbour purposes will be entrusted by the Cochin 
Darbar to the Harbour Authority subject to the following 
conditions : — 

(a) The Harbour Authority will bo entitled to use 
free of charge any area of these lands not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent, of the whole for roads and similar 
administrative purposes. The roads will be con- 
structed by the Cochin Darbar and the cost of 
their construction accounted for as part of the 
cost of reclamation. The cost of their mainten- 
ance, unless it is taken over by another local 
authority, will be part of the cost of management 
of the lands. 

(b) The Harbour Authority will guarantee to the 
Cochin Darbar interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per annum on the cost of the reclamation of the 
area in question, excluding the portion of the area 
utilized for roads and other administrative 
purposes, but including the cost of making the 
roads. 

(c) If the total net return from the lands (after 
deducting the cost of maintenance of the roads, 
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if that is borne by the Harbour Authority) 
exceeds the 5 per cent, guaranteed to the Darbar 
under clause (b) above, the excess shall be distri- 
buted as follows: viz., 3 per cent, to the Harbour 
Authority for cost of collection and 5 per cent, as 
bonus, and the remainder to the Cochin Darbar. 

Nothing in this paragraph shall prevent the Cochin 
Darbar from reclaiming lands adjacent to any portion of the 
Venduruthi Island against which no reclamation by the 
Harbour Authority has been made or is proposed, provided 
that such reclamation in no way affects the harbour 
channels or other works. 

In the event of any dispute as to the sufficiency of 
the return obtained from the lands dealt with in this para- 
graph, the Cochin Darbar will have a right of appeal to the 
Government of India. 

12. If at any time a difference of opinion arises as 
to the interpretation of any term or clause of this agreement, 
the question in issue shall be referred for settlement to the 
Government of India, whose decision shall be final. 

J. A. Thorne, 

Collector and President, 

Cochin Port Conservancy Board, 

F. F. C. JOURDAIN, 
Vice-Chairman, 

Cochin Port Conservancy Board. 

RAMA VARMAH, 

Maharaja of Cochin. 
Sethu Lakshmi Baye, 

Maharani Regent of Travancore. 
C. W. E. Cotton, 

Agent to the (governor -General, 
Madras States. 

GOSCHEN, 

Governor of Madras. 
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Approved and confirmed by the Government of India. 

D. T. Chadwick, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

in tlie Commerce Departnienl- 

The 23rd July 1925. 

The expenditure of about Rs. 11| lakhs required for 
the first and second stages was met equally by the three 
Governments. The thii’d stage works were executed at a 
cost of approximately Rs. 29 lakhs the whole of which 
was advanced to the Harbour Authority by the Madras 
Government. 

By the end of Decombor 1930 the third stage works 
were completed and regular ocean-going steamers were 
entering the bar and discharging at moorings inside the 
backwaters. The re-distribution of customs revenue as 
provided for in the agreement of 1925 was therefore to 
commence forthwith, but the Cochin Government raised 
several objections regarding the sharing of the customs 
revenue by the other parties to the agreement. The main 
ground urged by the Cochin Government was that the 
Harbour Scheme cannot be regarded as having been a 
success until after the completion of the fourth stage 
works and that until then the Cochin Government was 
entitled to retain the entire customs receipts. The question 
^ was eventually referred to the Government of India for 
decision. Representatives of the thi’ee Governments met at 
a conference held by the Government of India at Simla 
early in May 1932 when the respective points of view were 
fully discussed. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar represented 
Travancore while Sir Setalvad and Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
appeared for Cochin. The Government of India decided 
that it was in the twelve months preceding the 1st April 
1931 that it became the regular practice for ocean-going 
steamers to enter the bar and discharge at moorings inside 
the backwaters and that consequently the distribution of 
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customs revenue as provided for in the agreement of 1925 
must take effect from the 1st April 1931. A controversy 
soon developed as to whether the import revenue of the 
Travanoore ports to be pooled for tripartite division with 
the Cochin harbour receipts should include the duty realised 
by Travanoore on tobacco imported at its ports from 
Quilon to Munambarn. It was contended on behalf of 
Travanoore that the agreement of 1925 did not contemplate 
such an arrangement. The Government of India, however, 
held that the duty on tobacco should also be pooled for 
division. The question was not allowed to rest there and 
the earliest decision was later reviewed and the conven- 
tions of Travanoore were upheld. 

In August 1932 a conference was held in Madras to 
discuss the terms and conditions subject to which the 
fourth stage works might be undertaken. At the con- 
ference it was understood that the Governments of 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin would share equally the 
estimated expenditure and also the customs receipts on the 
basis already settled under the agreement of 1925. But the 
one problem which was found to be difficult of solution or 
adjustment between Cochin and the Madras Government 
related to the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the harbour area. Both Cochin and the Madras Government 
desired to have for themselves exclusive powers of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over this area, and as the Government 
of India, were not prepared to sanction the fourth stage 
" works unless a settlement was reached on this question of 
jurisdiction it seemed for a time that the further develop- 
ment of the harbour was to be postponed indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, the revenues of the harbour recorded 
remarkable improvement. Increased facilities to aceommo- 
date ocean-going vessels and the conversion of the Cochin- 
,Shornur Railway into broad gauge resulted in a steady 
rjse in the volume and value of trade at this port. The 
58 
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Government of India held the view that the development of 
the trade and the increased customs receipts at the (lochin 
port would aifect materially the receipts at other British 
Indian ports. They were therefore reluctant to accord san- 
ction to the fourth stage works without reviewing the whole 
position both as regai’ds the contribution to be made for the 
expenditure on account of tlie fourth stage works as well 
as the distribution of the customs receipts. Protracted 
correspondences and negotiations followed and after several 
conferences with the parties concerned, the agreement of 
1925 was modified as indicated below. 

The rights of the Madras (rovernment over the har- 
bour were purchased by the Cochin Government who 
thereby agreed to contribute two-thirds of the expenditure 
required for the prosecution of the fourth stage works. The 
remaining one-third was to be contributed by Travancore. 
One-half of the expenditure which Cochin had to incur on 
this account as also a sum of about Rs. 32 lakhs due for 
repayment by them to the Madras Government on account 
of the second and third stage works were advanced as loan 
by the Government of India. Cochin had already spent about 
Rs. 80 lakhs towards the conversion of the Cochin-Shornur 
Railway into broard guage and Rs. 375 lakhs towards the 
cost of reclamation. The financial commitment of Travan- 
core stood at one-third share of the expenditure for the 
fourth stage works to be advanced as loan besides the sum 
of over Rs. 3 lakhs advanced on account of the first and 
second stage works. 

In regard to the sharing of customs revenue, the 
following revised formula was accepted: — 

(a) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue does not exceed Rs. 49| lakhs, the Governments of 
Travancore and Cochin and the Government of India will 
each receive one-third share; 
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(b) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 49-^ lakhs but does not exceed Rs. 63 
lakhs, the Travancore Government will receive Rs. 16^ 
lakhs, the Cochin Government will receive one-third of the 
net customs revenue, and the Government of India will 
receive the remainder; 

(c) in respect of any year in which the net customs 
revenue exceeds Rs. 63 lakhs, the Travancore Government 
will receive Rs. .16| lakhs plus six per cent, of the excess 
over Rs. 63 lakhs, the Cochin Government will receive Rs. 
21 lakhs plus ten per cent, of the excess over Rs. 63 lakhs, 
and the Government of India will receive the remainder. 

The net* import revenue collected at the ports from 
Quilon to Munambam was agreed to be pooled with the net 
collections at Cochin for purposes of the annual sharing. 
As already stated, the previous decision in regard to the 
pooling of the revenue realised on imports of tobacco at 
Travancore ports from Quilon to Munambam was reviewed 
in favour of Travancore and the total amount which Cochin 
and the British Government will have appropriated on this 
account was agreed to be refunded to Travancore. 

The Government of Cochin undertook to carry out 
certain legislative and subsidiary measures for bringing 
their laws in line with similar Indian enactments. They 
also* undertook that the standards of qualification and 
status of judicial officers appointed to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the harbour area lying within the Cochin State 
would as far as possible be approximate to the standards 
obtaining in British India in respect of the corresponding 
class of judicial officers. 

In regard to the administration of the port the follow- 
ing clause was agreed to: 

“As soon as possible after the declaration of Cochin 
as a Major Port, there shall be introduced into the Central 
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Indian Legislature a Port Trust Bill to provide for the 
administration of the Harbour, and when this Bill is enacted, 
an identical Act, mutatis 'mutandis shall be passed by the 
Government of Cochin. These measures shall provide for 
the setting up of a Port Trust invested with the necessary 
authority for the administration of the Harbour and, 
whatever the detailed composition of the Trust may be, the 
personnel of the Tiust set up under each of these Acts shall 
be identical. In cases where, under the provisions of the 
two identical Acts, the Port Trust is required to obtain the 
sanction of Government, the Trust shall be under an 
obligation to obtain the sanction of both the Government 
of India and the Government of Cochin. In the event of a 
difference of opinion between the two Governments, a 
decision will be given by the Governor General in his 
discretion, which will be binding upon the two Governments 
and the Harbour Authority; provided that in any case in 
which the Federal Court has jurisdiction under the 
Governn^ent of India Act, 1935, nothing in this Agreement 
shall preclude either party from seeking a decision from 
the Federal Court in lieu of from the Governor-General.” 

The following was agreed to be the constitution of the 
Port Trust consisting of eleven members: 

1 chairman appointed by the Government of India 
after consultation with the Governments of Cochin 
and Travail core. 

1 member elected by the Chamber of Commerce, 
British Cochin. 

1 member elected by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Mattancheri. 

1 member elected by the municipality of British 
Cochin. 

1 member elected by the municipalities of Maftan- 
cheri and Ernakulam, acting together. 
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2 members nominated by the Government of India.’ 

2 members nominated by the Government of Cochin. 

2 members nominated by the Government of 
Travancore. 

Pending the constitution of the Port Trust, an 
Advisory Committee has been set up, constituted on the 
lines of the future Port Trust, and this Advisory Committee 
is functioning at present. 

The major outstanding questions having been thus 
settled satisfactorily the fourth stage works were taken in 
hand immediately. The works are at present nearing 
completion, and already the port has become the second 
major port on the West Coast. 

An important aspect of the question which the 
Travancore Government have steadily kept in view during 
all the negotiations is the unqualified freedom which the 
State now enjoys in the improvement of its own ports in 
order to keep them at the maximum efficiency. 


xvii 

MUNRO ISLAND. 

The tract of land known as the Munro Island is 
situated in the East Kallada Pakuthi of the Quilon taluk. 
It was granted to the Church Missionary Society, 
KSffayam, by Rani Parvathi Bayi in 994 M. E.^ to be held 
and enjoyed as anubhogam. Several disputes had arisen 
between the Sircar and the Society regarding the boundary 
of the lands and connected matters so much so that in 1909 

1 The text of this nittu is given in the Travancore Land Revenue Manual, 
YplII.pp. 711— 716. 
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an agreement was made to settle the claims. The text 
of the agreement is given below : — 

“Articles of agreement entered into this day of 
one thousand nine hundred and nine between the Reverend 
F. N. Askwith M. A., Managing Trustee, Munro Island, for 
and on behalf of the Church Missionary Society, Kottayam 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Grantees”) of the one part 
and Dewan Bahadur P. Rajagopalachariar Esquire, M. A., 
B. L., C, I. E., Dewan of Travancore, for and on behalf of 
the Government of His Highness the Maha Rajah of 
Travancore (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Sirkar') of the 
other part. 

Whereas the tract known as ‘Munro Island’ situated 
in East Kallada Proverti, Quilon taluk, was granted to the 
Church Missionary Society, Kottayam, by Ranee Parvathi 
Bai on Anubhogam tenure in 994 M. E. by a Royal Heet 
dated 5th Thye 994 M. E.^ 

And whereas during the survey operations of the 
Quilon taluk disputes having arisen between the Grantees 
and the Sirkar in regard to the boundaries of the lands 
comprised in the aforesaid grant and in regard to certain 
properties especially with reference to 

1. the north-eastern boundary in the vicinity of 
Bharanikavu Kunnu, 

2. the bit of dry cultivation south of Idivukunnu, 

.3. the Kayal between Chalapurathu Vayal on the 
north and Kuravakuzhi Vayal on the south, 

4. Pallathu Vayal and Kakattu Charivu Vayal, 

5. Attuveppu and land bordering east bank of river 
down to Manakadavu Moola, 

6. site of Manakadavu Moola, 

7. Heetunthuruthu, Pattamthuruthu, and Peringa- 
lathu Kayal, 


^ nUta omitted. 
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8. Periiigalathu Kunnu, 

9. Koivila Kayal and Arinelloore Kunnn, and 
10, northern boundary (Pazhayar), 

the then Superintendent of Travancore Survey was 
deputed by the Sirkar to make a personal inspection of the 
locality and enquire into the claims urged by the Church 
Missionary Society and submit a report; 

And whereas on receipt of the Survey Superinten- 
dent’s report, dated the 21st May 1886, the Sirkar directed 
the then Quilon Dewan Peishkar to conduct further en-‘ 
quiries into the matter in the light of the Survey Superin- 
tendent’s report; 

And whereas the Dewan Peishkar in his memo, dated 
22nd July 1886 disallowed the claims of the Grantees and 
reported that the boundaries as pointed out by them were 
inaccurate and not in accordance with those specified in the 
aforesaid Neet; 

And whereas the Sirkar approved of the views of the 
Peishkar as being correct so far as the facts and inform- 
ation at their disposal then disclosed; 

And whereas the Mission having contended that their 
claims were well founded it was resolved by the Sirkar to 
refer the matter in dispute to arbitration; 

And whereas owing to the Mission not having come 
to any agreement on the point no further action was taken 
til] the settlement operations commenced in the Island in 
1076 M. E; 

And whereas then it having been brought to the 
notice of the Sirkar by the then Settlement Dewan Peishkar 
that before any settlement work was proceeded with it was 
desirable to have the boundaries of the lands comprised 
within the grant fixed, the Sirkar directed the Assistant 
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Settlement Peishkar in charge of the No. Ill Party to have 
the said boundaries fixed in consultation with Mr. Poonnoos^ 
the agent of the Mission, nominated by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Caley acting on behalf of the Grantees, and 
with the help of a competent Survey officer; 

And whereas in pursuance of the above direction, 
the said Assistant Settlement Peishkar after due investi- 
gation and enquiry into the claims of the Grantees on the 
spot prepared and submitted to the Sirkar through the 
Settlement Dewan Peishkar a sketch fixing the boundaries 
in dispute which was signed by tlie said Mission agent and 
the Survey officer who conducted the survey; 

And whereas the Sirkar confirmed the boundaries of 
the grant as fixed by the above said sketch and as agreed 
to by the Mission agent deputed on their behalf by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Caley and decided (1) that lands 
within the red line marked in the said sketch should be 
treated as included in the grant of 994 M. E. subject only to 
the payment of Eanains (250) two hundred and fifty per 
annum as Thifumulkalcha and (2) that lands outside the 
said boundary line and in the possession of the Mission 
should be treated as ordinary pandarapattom lands; 

And whereas the further settlement operations being 
carried out on the basis of the above said sketch and in 
conformity with the decision of the Sirkar immediately 
hereinbefore recited werfe completed in 1081 M. E; 

And whereas in a memorial dated 20th March 1907 
submitted on behalf of the Mission by the Reverend F. N 
Askwith, M. A., Principal of the College at Kottayaro and 
Managing Trustee of Munro Island, to His Highness the 
£4aha Rajah, the Grantees took objection to the decision 
of the Sirkar hereinbefore referred to and raised conten- 
tions chiefly with regard to certain plots of land 

1. on the south-western boundary called Peringalam, 

2. on the north-western boundary called Ekkapuram, 
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3. on the eastern boundary called Kakkattu Vayal, 
and 

4. on the south-easlern boundary called Mana- 
kadavu Moola, 

and the memorial was forwarded by the Sirkar to 
the Settlement Dewan Feishkar for a full report from 
the Assistant Settlement Feishkar who had the sketch 
prepared with his remarks thereon; 

And whereas on receipt of the said report by the 
Sirkar the Settlement Dewan Feishkar was directed by the 
Sirkar to make an inspection of the disputed tracts in com- 
pany with the Reverend Mr. Askwith and submit a report ; 

And whereas at the joint inspection, made on the 6th 
March 1908 contentions were also raised on behalf of the 
Mission in respect of 

1. the boundary near Bharanikavu Kunnu, 

2. certain Nos. in Fallathukattu Vayal, (7,061, 
7,062 and 7,063), 

3. Idathuruthu in east new river, and 

4. reclamations in Idachal, Feruman Kayal and 
Feringalathu Kayal, over and above those set 
forth in the memorial ; 

And whereas then the tracts in dispute pointed out 
by the Grantees at the time of inspection were agreed to be 
taken in as within the boundaries of the original grant and 
the plan submitted by the Assistant Settlement Feishkar in 
charge of No. Ill Farty and hereinbefore referred to was 
modified to this extent and a revised plan was prepared 
which plan was sent by the Settlement Dewan Feishkar to 
the Reverend Mr. Askwith on 21st March- 1908 for counter- 
signature on behalf of the Mission but which was returned 
unsigned together with a further statement of objections ; 

And whereas the Island was thereupon inspected by 
the Dewan in company with the Settlement Dewan Feishkar, 
■59 
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the Deputy Peishkar in charge of Quilon Division and the 
Reverend Mr. Ask with on behalf of the Mission and there- 
after a conference was held in which the points in dispute 
were discussed in detail as the result of which the following 
terms were mutually agreed to viz., that the Grantees 
waived all claims in respect of 

1. lands in Bharanikavu Kunnu consisting of the 
following Survey Nos. 6,561 to 6,563, 6,565 B, 
6,566 to 6,570, and 6,573 to 6,576 ; 

2. lands east of the new river including Pallathu- 
kattu Vayal, Kuravakuzhi Vayal and Kakattu 
Vayal ; 

3. Idathuruthu in east new river ; and 

4. New Ekkapuram (Survey Nos. 8,771 and 8,774 
to 8,788); 

and the Sirkar allowed the following concessions : 

1. that the lands lying within the lines drawn by 
the Dewan outside the red line in the plan sub- 
mitted by the Assistant Settlement Peishkar 
in charge of No. Ill Party and hereinbefore 
referred to and registered in the names of ryots, 
being Survey Nos. 8,056/2, 3, 4, & 9, 8,058/1 
to^ 5, 8,060/1 to 9, 16, 17 & 20 and 8,102/1, 
5, 29 & 33, be transferred to the Grantees on 
pandarapattom ; 

2. that Peringalathu Kunnu and the adjoining low 
land (Chundakadu) be included within the limits 
of the grant as Anubhogam as also Survey Nos. 
7,654/ A, B & C in Manakadavu Moola ; 

3. that the registered lands in New Ekkapuram 
Nos. 8,774 to 8,776 be transferred to the Grantees 
as pandarapattom and the unregistered lands 
Nos. 8,771 and 8,777 to 8,788 be registered in the 
name of the Grantees on the above tenure; and 
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4. that all accretions and reclamations on both 
sides of the Puthanar where it flows between 
Mission lands shall belong to the Grantees, pro- 
vided a waterway of 150 feet in breadth is 
always left intact ; 

And whereas in accordance with the above agreement 
a sketch was prepared and forwarded to the Peverend Mr. 
Askwith for countersignature on behalf of the Mission ; 

And whereas Mr. Askwith again returned the sketch 
unsigned together with a memo of objections to the revised 
plan laying claim to 

1. two strips of land (7,079/D. E.)in east new river 
newly marked in the sketch as encroachments, 

2. two strips of land in Manakadavu Moola con- 
sisting of three pieces 7, 079/F, 8,056/10 A and 
one piece in Perinad pakuthi, Quilon Taluk, 
included in Survey No. 4,735/A newly marked 
in the sketch as encroachments, 

3. the reclamations down the Neetunthuruthu and 
in Idachal (Nos. 8,056/2, 3, 4, & 9, 8,058/1 to 
5, and 8,060/1 to 9, 16, 17, & 20), 

4. two pieces of land on the eastern (8,102/1 & 5) 
and one newly marked as encroachment on the 
western (No. 8,772/5 A) side of Peringalam, 

5. a bit of land on the north-east of Ekkapuram 
No. 8,654/ 1) newly marked as encroachment, 

6. accretions in Pazhayar forming part of 
Kunnathur taluk, 

7. Devaswom lands, 

(a) S. No. 8,667 in Ekkapuram recorded in the 
settlement register as Arinalloore Bhagavathi- 
vaka thanathu, 
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(b) a small piece (S. No. 7,974) in Arupura Vayal 
recorded as Ghittumala Devaswomvaka 
thanathu, and 

(c) S. No. 7,362 in Nenmeni Vaynl recorded as (b), 
and 

8. future accretions and reclamations in lakes 
and rivers attached to the Island; 

And whereas for the settlement of the points in dis- 
pute another joint inspection being arranged to be made on 
the 9th January 1909 on which date a conference was held 
in Miinro Island between the Dewan, the Senior Dewan 
Peishkar, Revenue Settlement, the Acting Dewan Peishkar, 
Quilon, and the Reverend Mr. Askwiih on behalf of the 
Mission, when the objections of Mr. Askwith and the obser- 
vations thereon of the Senior Dewan Peiskar, Revenue 
Settlement, set forth in a statement prepared by the latter 
were fully discussed and a final settlement was arrived at in 
respect of all outstanding disputes between the Sirkar and 
the Grantees which was mutually agreed to and the Dewan 
on behalf of the Sirkar made certain alterations in the 
sketch or plan relating to the grand hereto annexed and 
also passed orders on the several questions raised by the 
Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the Mission, and it was 
also mutually agreed to, to have an agreement drawn up 
in terms of the orders then passed and triplicate copies of 
the altered sketch annexed hereto prepared and signed by 
the Dewan, the Senior Dewan Peishkar, Revenue Settle- 
ment, and the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission whereof one copy was to be kept in the Huzur 
Office, one in the Quilon Taluk Cutcherry ^and the third 
with the Grantees; 

Now it is hereby mutually agreed to as follows :~ 

i. That as the east new river was opened after the 
grant and in Mission lands the Sirkar cannot claim accre- 
tions at the places where the river flows through Mission 
lands, but that a waterway of 100 feet in breadth shall 
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always be left intact by the Grantees and that accordingly 
Survey Nos. 7,079/0 & E be included within the limits of 
the Anubhogam grant. 

ii. That the strips of land (Survey Nos. 7,079/F, 

8,056/9 & 10 A) in Manakadavu Moola, the two bits (Survey 
Nos. 8,102/5) on the eastern side and strip (Survey No. 
8,772/5 A) on the western side, of Peringalnm and the 
piece of land (Survey No. 8,654/1) north-east of Ekkapuram 
shall be recognised as wiibin the Anubhogam grant, as 
alsoPeringalathu Kunnu and the adjoining lowland, namely. 
Survey Nos. 8,773, 8,789 to 8,793, 8,880 to 8,973, and Sur- 

vey Nos. 7,654/A, B & C in Manakadavu Moola, but that the 
Grantees shall not claim any lands on the eastern side of 
the east new river as within the Anubhogam grant except 
the following Survey Nos. in Arukuzhi Vayal, Bharanikavu 
and Chalapurathu Vayal: — 

Arukuzhi Vayal and Bharanikavu — 6,565 A, 6,583 
to 6,627, 6,629 to 6,650 and 6,652, 6,720. 

Chalapurathu Vayal — 6,733 to 6,760, 6,762 to 6,807, 
6,817 & 6,818. 

iii. That the reclamations and accretions in the 
Peruman and Peringalathu Kayals, Siu'vey Nos. 
8,056/2, 3, 4; 8,058/1 to 5; 8,060/1 to 9, 16, 17 & 20; and 
8,102/29 & 33; and 8,774 to 8,776 in new Ekkapuram and 
registered in the names of ryots shall be transferred to the 
Grantees on pandarapattam tenure and that survey Nos. 
8,771 and 8,777 to 8,788 be registered in the name of the 
Grantees also on pandarapattam tenure. 

iv. That as the accretions claimed by the Grantees 
in the Pazhayar wz , Survey Nos, 1/5, 1/ 6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9, 1/10, 
1/12, and 1/13, and the piece of land in Perinad south-west 
of Manakadavu Moola included in Survey No. 4,735/A lie 
in Western Kallada pakuthi of Kunnathur taluk and in 
Perinad pakuthi of Quilon taluk respectively, though 
^ttaolied to the Island, cannot be included within the 
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boundaries of the grant, but shall be given to the Grantees 
on pandarapattam tenure; 

V. That all accretions and reclamations on both sides 
of the Puthanar where it flows between Mission lands shall 
belong to the Grantees, Ixit that a waterway of 150 feet in 
breadth in Puthanar sliall always be left unencroached by 
the Grantees. 

vi. That the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission having at the con feronco hereinbefore referred to 
and in his petition dated 20-5-1084 addressed to the Quilon- 
Dewan Peishkar laid claim as iVlission property to Survey 
No. 8,727 recorded in the settlement register as Arinalloore 
Devaswoin thanathu and also liaving orally admitted at the 
said conference that Survey No. 7,695 in Panakattu Vayal 
entered in the settlement register as Mission land did not 
belong to the Mission l)ut was the property of Chittumala 
Devaswoin and having also already claimed as Mission land 
Survey Nos. 8,667, 7,974 and 7,262 registered as Devaswom 
thanathu, the disputes relating to all the above said Survey 
Nos. were referred for enquiry and report, subject to 
confirmation by the Sirkar, to the Acting Dewan Peishkar, 
Quilon Division, as mutually agreed to at the conference, 
which report having now found that the entry of Survey 
Nos, 8,667, 8,727 and 7,974 in the settlement register as 
Devaswom thanathu is correct that Survey No. 7,362 in 
Nenmeni Vayal belonged to the Mission as being part of 
their Anubhogam holding and that Survey No. 7,695 as 
admitted by the Reverend Mr. Askwith, was the property 
of Chittumala Devaswom and the Sirkar having now 
confirmed the finding of the Peishkar, it is now agreed to 
that Survey Nos, 8,667 and 8,727 in- Ekkapuram be now 
entered in the map in accordance with settlement registry 
as Arinalloore Devaswom thanathu, that Survey No. 7,974 
in Arupurah Vayal be similarly entered in the map as 
Chittumala Devaswom thanathu, that Survey No. 7,695 in 
Panakattu Vayal be transferred to Chittumala Devaswom 
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in the Register and entered as such in the map and that 
Survey No. 7,362 in Nenmeni Vayal be entered in the map 
as part of the Anubhogam holding of the Grantees and the 
necessary corrections, if any, made in the settlement register 
subject to the right hereby reserved to the Grantees and 
Chittumala Devaswom to settle their claims, if any, by a 
civil suit. 

vii. That the Grantees sliall have preferential right 
to reclaim from Peruman, Poringalathu and Koivila Kayals 
adjoining their Anubhogam holdings and have the reclaimed 
lands registered in their names as pandarapattom within 
the limits marked as follows in the map or plan hereto 
annexed, A-A. 

viii. 'i hat other future accretions and reclamations 
adjoining the Island shall be given on pandarapattom to 
the Grantees provided (1) it is open to the Sirkar to say 
whether any accretion or reclamation should be allowed 
to stand at all, and (2) if the Grantees be not agreeable to 
take pattah for such properties it shall be lawful for the 
Sirkar to dispose of same in manner that commends itself 
to the Sirkar. 

ix. That the Grantees shall bear all costs of replacing 
missing boundary stones and the stones to be planted in 
localities decided at present to be included within the 
Anubhogam grant. 

X. That the red line in the accompanying plan signed 
by the Dewan, the Senior Dewaii Peishkar, Revenue Settle- 
ment, and the Reverend Mr. Askwith on behalf of the 
Mission shall represent the boundaries of the Anubhogam 
grant as agreed to by the Grantees and the Sirkar and as 
now finally settled and neither party shall hereafter have 
the right or liberty to question the validity or correctness of 
either the sketch or of any thing marked or written therein 
except as otherwise provided for in clause vi hereof. 
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In witness whereof the said parties hereio have here- 
unto set their respective hands and seals the day and the 
year first above mentioned. 

Signed, sealed and 
delivered by the Revd. 
Francis Nowell Askwith, 

M. A. 

Sd./ F. N. Askwith. 
Principal of the 
(Jollege at Kottayain and 
Managing Trustee, Munro 
Island, for and on behalf 
of the Church Missionary 
Society in the presence of 
(1) Krishna Iyer, Head 
Clerk, Munsiff’s Court, 
Kottayam, 

Sd., V, Krishna Iyer. 

(2) C. Koshi John, 
Writer, The College, 
Kottayain. 

Sd./ Koshi John. 

Signed, sealed and delivered ] 
by the above mentioned Dewan j 
Bahadur P. Kajagopalachariar, | 

M. A., B. L., C. I. E., for and ! Sd./ P. Kajagopalachariar 
on behalf of the Government / 16 — 4 — 10. 

of His Highness the Maha- } 
raja of Travancore in the | 
presence of J 

1. (Sd.) R. Mahadeva Iyer, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

2. (Sd.) M. Raja Kaja Varma, 

Under Secretary to Government ^ 
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Although the rights of the Society were thus secure 
there arose fresh troubles. Constant disputes occurred 
between the Society and the tenants in the matter of 
collecting revenues. It was realised that the interests of 
the Society would bo secure only if the Government under- 
took to realise the revenues for the Society. The Island 
was therefore reconveyed to the Travancore Government 
by the Society in 1105 M.E. in return for an annual grant of 
Rs. 5000 in perpetuity. A Royal Proclaniaiion was issued 
declaring the tenure of the lands into one of PanJarappal- 
lam and recognising the lessees of the Society as registered 
holders with all the lights and liabilities of the holders of 
PanMrappdlUvm lands. The rents payable by the lessees to 
the Society before the surrender were treated as assess- 
ment on the lands as public revenue. The arrangement has 
been beneficial to all iiarties. The Proclamation is as 
follows: — 

‘Tier HiglinessSri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 
Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maha Rani Sethu Lakshmi Bai, 
Member of the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, Maha 
Rani Regent of Travancore, issued under date the 13th 
April 193<) corresponding to the 1st Medam 1105. 

“Whereas, in ])ursuance of a Royal Neet dated the 5th 
Thye 994 M.E., certain lands in the tract knowm as Munro 
Island in the north-westejai portion of the East Kaliada 
Pakuthy, Quilon Taluk, are held by the Church Missionary 
Society for certain purposes, and certain other lands also 
have otherwise been acquired, or are hold, by them in 
connection therewith ; and, 

“Whereas the Church Missionary Society have re- 
quested Our Government to accept a surrender of all those 
lands, which are described in the Schedule to this Procla- 
mation and are hereinafter referred to as the Schedule 
lands, and have for that and other purposes executed a 
deed registered on the 19th Meenam 1105 as Document 
60 
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No. 2,490 in Book I^o. 1 of the year 1105 in the office of the 
Sub-Registrar of Kottayam. We are pleased to command 
as follows : — 

1. The rights of the Church Missionary Society in 
respect of the Schedule lands are hereby terminated save 
and except to the extent indicated in Section 5, Clause (b)i 
below, and the Schedule lands shall be treated and dealt 
with as commanded hereinunder. 

2. From and after this day the Schedule lands shall, 
in all cases, be deemed to be Pandaravakappattam lands for 
all purposes, and wherever they are not already classed as 
such lands they shall, as soon as may be, be converted as 
such in the Revenue Accounts of Our Government. 

3. The rent, if any, already fixed in respect of the 
Schedule lands by the Church Missionary Society shall be 
deemed to be the assessment charged on the land payable 
to Our Government and shall be deemed public revenue due 
on land. 

4. The amount of the assessment referred to above 
shall not be liable to variation until a general revenue 
settlement of the lands in Our State is ordered. 

5. (a) Such of the lands as have been demised on 
pattam by the Church Missionary Society shall be deemed 
to be Pandaravakappattam holdings registered under Our 
Government and the persons now holding under the 
Church Missionary Society as lessees shall, so far as Our 
Government are concerned, be deemed to be the present 
registered holders and pattadars under Our Government 
and shall have all the rights and liabilities of registered 
holders of Pandaravakappattam lands. 

(6) Lands Survey Nos. 7,184 and 7,189 of the East 
Kallada Pakuthy in the Schedule which are in the occupa- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society in thanathu shall 
also be deemed to be Pandaravakappattam holdings under 
Our Government, the Church Missionary Society being 
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considered the present registered holder with all the rights 
and liabilities of registered holders of Panda rdvakappattam 
holdings. 

(c) Schedule lands other than those provided for 
by Clauses (a) and (b) shall be deemed to be the property 
of Our Government for all purposes. 

6. It shall be lawful for Our Government to oi’der 
any arrears of rent or other amounts already due in respect 
of all or any of the Scliedule lands to be recovered as 
arrears of public revenue due to Our Government. 

7. This Proclamation may be cited as “ The Munro 
Island Proclamation, 1105,” and shall come into force 
at once. 

Sign Manual. 


XVlll 

The Kannan Devan Hills Concession. 

The beginnings of the K: pnan Pgvan Hills Con- 
cession lie in the agreement between John Daniel Munro, 
a coffee planter, and Kerala Vaiana Valiya Raja of Pfinj5r 
dated 11th July 1877 (29th MitHunam lOb^). The Chief 
conveyed to Munro all the hills and jungles within 
specified boundaries in Kontnr Pravart’hi, Mlnachil taluk, 
with the exception of such parts as were used by the 
tenants for agriculture, public utility, water supply and 
other purposes, for a consideration of Rs. 5,0t0. The area 
was to be cultivated with cofi'ee. The yearly rent was 
fixed at B. Rs. 3,000. The ivory, cardamoms, wax, frankin- 
opnse and other forest articles w'ere to be delivered to the 
rent collector of the Edavaka. It was stipulated that the 
lands might be abandoned at the choice of the grantee in 
which case the Rs. 5,000 paid was to be forefeited. They 
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were to be surrendered if the finnual rent of Ks. 3,000 was 
not paid. 

Before the conveyance was effected an application 
was made by his attorney to the Government of Travan- 
core for sanction. This was rendered necessary by 
the prevailing law, viz , tfiat Europeans coulJ be per- 
mitted to hold land only with such sanction. On the 
28th November 1878 the Dewan of Travancore affixed his 
signature and seal lo the deed of ratificalion and delivered 
it to the applicants. 1( was dii'ected that the (Company 
should in addition to tlie rents or other payments made lo 
the Panjar ('hief i)ay the Government a tax of As. 8 on 
every acre of land grantcfl oxccpl grass lands. The latter 
class of lands might he ocenpied for homesteads, farmsteads, 
and cmltivatiou “now or hereafter’. The tax payable on 
such land taken up was fixed at as. 2 ps. 8 for every acre. 
The rate was not to be modified till the next settlement. 
The grantee might appropriate to his own use within the 
said limits ;dl timber except royal trees which however 
could be felled and used on payment of the prescribed 
seignorage. The rights of the Sirkar over certain kinds of 
royalties such as elephants, cardamoms, and ivory were 
reserved. The discovery of mines and treasure troves was 
to be communicated to the Government and the grantee 
was to abide by their decision. Rights of way were empha- 
sised. The grantee should have the right of making roads 
throughout the tracts. No exclusive right of water beyond 
what was necessary for use of the plantation should be 
considered to be conveyed by the grant. Compensation 
was to be made for any portion of the land which the 
Sirkar deemed necessary to take up for roads, canals, 
and other public works. The grantee was to use his 
best exertions always to prevent the produce of the grant 
from being exported except on the payment of customs 
duties. Criminals were not to be given protection 
within the estate. The whole tract was to be held in 
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perpetuity as heritable and transferable property. Notice 
was however to 1)e given to the Sirkar of all transfers in 
order to enable tbera to apportion the tax. Cultivation was 
not to be done in such rnanner as would hamper the growth 
of cardamoms whether the crop was cultivated by Govern- 
ment or private individuals. The Government retained the 
right to impose general or local taxes on the area. The 
survey charges were to l)e paid by the grantee. 

In 1879 Munro transferred his interest to the North 
Travancore Land and Agricultural fi^ociety Ltd- The 
transfer was recognised. Soon after this the Company 
pressed the Government for certain modifications to be 
made in the terms oi the grant, modifications which 
redoubled to their own benefit, to the detriment of the 
revenue of the State. In 1884 the Company wrote to the 
Government to make some arrangements with the I'aniar 
Raja so as to take from him the land leased to the Society; 
for it would be much moi-e satisfactory to the Society to 
recognise the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
only instead of the Funjar Chief. The Goveinment replied 
that the matter would receive consideration. The Resident 
in his letter of the 23rd -May 1885 made a proposal to 
the effect that His Highness’ Government should take 
over the land from the Funjar Faja and pay him his rent 
of Rs. 3.000 a year and ihat the Society would pay the 
Sirkar Rs. 2,500 a year irrespective of cultivation and 
relinquish in their favour a great portion of the land 
estimated to be between 70,000 and 100,000 acres, forest and 
grass lands included. 

Mr. Munro on behalf of the Society subsequently 
came down to Trivandrum and there was a conference at 
which the .Resident, the Dowan and Munro discussed the 
questions raised. The conclusions arrived at in the 
conference were 

(a) that the demand on account of the tax of as. 8 
should be confined to land opened i. e., that no land not 
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actually brought under cullivation should pay the tax. The 
land already opened during the last six years will become 
liable to the tax from the seventh year, and all additional 
land opened fi’om the seventh year from the date of 
cultivation, 

(b) that the Society is to be responsible to Govern- 
ment for tlie payment and not individual holders, 

(c) that the Society bo bound to furnish at once a 
correct account of the extent already cultivated ai d liable 
to the tax and to furnish accounts of future cultivation as 
it is made, 

(d) that the Government is a.t liberty to make at 
any time any arrangements they consider necessary to. 
ascertain the correct extent of/4en(l cultivated and liable to 
the tax, and the expenses of any such arrangements shall 
be borne by the Society, and 

(e) that all grass land to be assessed at two annas 
and eight pies from the date of occupation as stipulated 
in the original agrcejnent. 

Immediately alter the conference the Dewan wrote 
that as the matter was “so lepeatedly urged in different 
forms on tiie consideration ot 11 is Highness’ Government 
notw'itlistanding that disinclination was strongly expre^ssed 
to re-open the terms of ratification that His Highness’ 
Government yield so far as to collect the tax on opened 
portions only The Ptiujar .Raja refused to make any 
modification in the origirnd agreement and the Government 
of Travancoro declined to mediate. 

Differences of opinion arose between the Company 
and the Government regarding encroachments made by the 
former in the reserved forests of the State, the cutting of 
timber and firewood in an unauthorised manner, the fees 
for grazing cattle, the payment of survey charges and the 
tax; on lands situated within the concession area which were 
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not actually taken up for cultivation. Mr. Rees, the British 
Resident, expressed the desire that the right to lands 
held by the Company under a bonafide belief should not be 
disturbed. Mr. Nicholson also stated that with regard to 
the portion claimed, occupied and partly cultivated by the 
Company, the Sirkar should not disturb the existing arrange- 
ment, and that the Sirkar bad no wish to disturb it. The 
Government concurred in that view and the boundary 
question was dropped. This meant that the Company was 
benefited by an addhion to their lands Soon other questions 
arose. The Company began to levy a tax on cattle which 
grazed within the conces-sion area at the rate of four annas 
per head whether cow, calf or bull. The Government im- 
posed grazing fees but the Company raised its strong 
objections. The Superintendent and Magistrate, cardamom 
hills, wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government on 12th 
July 1907: “'With regard to the right of keeping cattle at 
Munnar which the Company’s Supeiintendent imagines is 
a prerogative of the Company, I have my doubts. Possibly 
if they have taken over an area of grass land for the pur- 
poses of grazing and are paying assessment for the same and 
having demarcated it the Company under the grant may be 
entitled to charge grazing fees, but Munnar being a town 
under the Police regulation is not under the Company’s 
control. It is also desirable to define the Company’s 
rights and privileges under the deed over the unopened 
lands; whether they are entitled to take wood out of such 
forests within the concession which they are not paying 
assessment on and wiiether on the other hand Government 
can exploit any timber from these unassessed forests. The 
Company at present can isolate any one by taking up a 
strip of grass or forest land all round and though they have 
not as yet done so their sub-tenants have been asserting 
some of these rights. There is another question which 
requires immediate settlement and that is their actual 
boundaries; of these the only portion in dispute at present 
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is the North-East.ern boundary which is claimed by the 
(Company to be on. the extreme ridge at Devicolain whereas 
it does not appear so from the deed”. 

The question of boundaries formed the subject of a 
protracted controversy. The Government was obliged to 
alter certain parts of the concession boundary excluding 
certain lands from the reserv -. In these transactions the 
British Resident took an important part. He was present 
at the meeting of tiie Survey Superintendent, the General 
Manager of the Company and the Cardamom Superinten- 
dent at Munnar, when they discussed the details. The 
following exti'act from a letter of the Superintendent of 
Travancore Surveys sets forth some of the important topics 
of controversy. 

“By the deed of j uldfication of 1878 tax had to be paid 
on the whole area of forest and grass land included within 
the Concession after 24 years whether brought into culti- 
vation or not. Tiiis was changed favourably to the grantees 
in the agreemenL of 188b and the grantees have now to pay 
tax only on opened and occupied lands. Government have 
to wait indefinitely for ail the cultivable lands being opened 
by -the Company and becoming liable to tax. Whatever 
may be the right of tfio Company and Government in the 
matter of letting Lho unoccupied lauds lor other cultiva- 
tion, rights have been reserved by clause 15 of the Agree- 
ment re.garding the production of cardamoms “Whether 
the culture of that spice be conducted on the part of the 
said Government of Tvavaiicore or by private individuals.” 
It seems therefore to be a matter for consideration whether 
the unoccupied lands in Kamian Dovan Hills may not be 
thrown open by Govomraent for cardamom cultivation. 
Cardamom grows in Pallivasal Estate, just outside the 
Concession and there was till recently cardamom garden 
in Surianalle Estate, also just outside the Concession 
boundary and only a little below the level of the Kannan 
Devan Hills. I saw w'ithin the Concession also (but at a 
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comparatively lower elevation) cardamoms growing on both 
sides of the Kothamangalam-Munnar bridle path, a few 
miles east of Mankulam Estate. Cardamoms appear to 
grow in the adjoining Anamalais of Coimbatore District and 
may therefore grow in Kannan Devan Hills also. There 
seems to be also a great demand now for lands for cardamom 
cultivation, as witnessed by the large number of applica- 
tions received now from cardamom ryots for lands in the 
Cardamom Hills. 

“According to clause 17 of ll)o Agreement the Society 
has to preserve the forest trees growing on the banks of 
the principal streams to the extent of 50 yards in breadth 
on each side of the stream, and similarly the forest trees 
about the crest of hills have to bo preserved to the extent 
of a quarter mile on each side of the hills. I cannot say 
that the condition has been strictly observed in the opening 
of all the estates. The trees have been loft uncut in certain 
places, but there are also other places whore the rule has 
not been observed. The attention of the Company may 
therefore be drawn to this . clause for guidance in future 
clearings. 

“The right of regulating the keeping of cattle at 
Munnar (whether the Company’s Superintendent at Muniiar 
has any right in it) appears to have come under question 
and been referred to Government (Vide Cardamom Superin- 
tendent’s letter No. 744 dated 12th July 1907). The 
boundaries of the Police Town of Munnar have become 
important in this connection; and the Police Town appears 
to comprise parts of Munnar and Chockanad Estates and 
Munnar grass laud near Club Bungalow. 1 request the 
orders of Government whether a map of the Police Towji of 
Munnar according to the boundaries notified should bo 
prepared. 

“Within the Kannan Devan Hills there are some 
communities of hillmen (Muduvans). I know three of them 

61 
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near Yellapatfci, Vagavurrai, and Mankulam Estates. Some 
clearings of forests that are seen here and there within the 
(Concession are said to have been made by hillmen; and I 
saw fresh clearings this year by the hillmen near Muduvan- 
sola Truck station. Certain rules have been passed by 
Government for the management of hillmen in Forest 
Reserves on date 23rd September 1903/17th Kanni 1079. 
According to these rules, the numbers of the hillir.en should 
bo registered in the forest division concerned (Rule 1) and 
they ai'o permitted to cultivate land tree of tax to the extent 
of 5/8 acre per head provided that before clearing new land 
the headman of the Kani shall obtain permission of the 
Division Eorest Officer to occupy the land to bo cleared 
(Rule 2). TJio registry and conlrol to the hillmen within 
Kannan Devan Hills will devolve on the Cardamom 
Superintendent, who has charge of the Forests also within 
his jurisdiction. I am not certain whether the registry 
and control are exercised over the hillmen in the Kannan 
Devan Hills or they are exempted as being within the 
Kannan Devan Hills Concession, If it be the latter, it is a 
matter for consideration whether the right of clearing forest 
land free of tax granted to the hillmen within Reserve 
Forest, should be extended to them or whether tax as per 
Agreement should be realised on their clearings also,”’ 

The Government always evinced their solicitude to 
help the Company. Roads built at Government cost were 
handed over to them. Compensation was paid to the 
Company whenever any land within the concession area 
had to be taken for public purposes. In 1913 the Resid- 
ent wrote to the Dewan to ascertain whether Mr. Vernedo, 
the Chief Forest Officer of Travancore, might be permitted 
to accept service for the Kannan Devan Hills Produce Com- 
pany in regard to the recruitment of labour to which the 
Dewan replied that the Darbar had no objection. The 

1 Letter from the Saperintendent of Travancore Survey to the Chief 
Secretary— No. 735 dated 15th Oct. 1908. 
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European Commissioner for Devikularn observed in 1090 
(1915) that:— 

“There is no penalty clause for violations of the 
terms of the deed of Ratification, and violations are conti- 
nually going on similar to the one which occurred recently 
at Chockanad referred to in my letter No. 18 of 90/3937 
dated 11-9-90. I beg to suggest therefore that tlie Company 
may be asked to execute a new deed containing a penalty 
clause, or that in the event of their refusal to do so the 
present deed may be cancelled through a civil court as 
being violated by the Company. If the Government find 
that the latter course has to be resorted to, I will specify in 
detail the various occasions in the past where they have 
violated the terms of the deed.” 

The sympathetic treatment invariably given to the 
Company by the Government appears from the following 
extract : 

“The present contention of the Company is that 
Government can claim only the actual area covered by the 
road and not any area beyond it. It appears that the 
Company has planted tea within the limits of the road and 
has also put up buildings which encroach on the road limits, 
as fixed by the D. P. W. Though it is not possible to know 
the exact width of the land surrendered by the Company to 
Government for the purpose of the road, tlie limits of the 
estates have been fixed in the survey and survey stones 
have been planted at the limits. The land lying outside 
the surveyed limits ot the estates should be treated as 
Government poramboke and the company cannot have 
any claim to it. As however, the company l)as planted tea 
outside the limits of the estates and touching the road under 
a bonafide mistake, and as no objection seems to have been 
raised by the officers of the Government at the time of plant- 
ing, it will be hard to compel the company to lemove the 
plants now. The company will continue to be in posses- 
sion of the tea plants, but whenever it is necessary to widen 
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and improve the road at any particular spot, the company 
will remove the plants without any protest. This arrange- 
ment has been accepted by Mr. Pinches. As for the buildings 
which encroach on the road limits, it is stated that the 
buildings referred to are in the Kannimala estate and they 
were put up some years ago. These buildings will stand as 
they are. So also, a platform constructed by them on the 
roadside at the Lekkam estate will be allowed to stand. 
Mr. Pinches has promised on behalf of the company that 
no further buildings will be erected beyond the surveyed 
limits of their estates. In this connection it is also stated 
that .there are similar tea plants within the limits of the 
road from Muunar to Devicolam, The land required for 
this road was acquired from the company on payment of 
compensation and so it stands on a different footing. As it 
is not necessary to remove the tea plants standing on the 
road limits, immediately, they will be leased out to the 
company on Kathagapattom fixing a nominal rent, on condi- 
tion that the company would remove the plants whenever 
the Government require them to do so. This arrangement 
has also been accepted by Mr. Pinches.”^ 

Tlie following extract is also instructive: 

“Mr. Pinches said that the Pallivasal and Periacanal 
estates were granted to the company under the rules dated 
24th April 1865. The estates consist of different bits 
held under different title deeds. Under clause 5 of the title 
deeds relating to these bits, the grantee can appropriate to 
his own use within the limits of the grant all timber, 
except rojfal trees, and should he carry timber without 
the limits of the grant it will be subject to Kutticanam 
or customs duty, or both as the case may be, in the 
same way as timber ordinarily felled. Mr. Pinches says 
that though the estates above referred to consisted of 
different bits, held under different title deeds, the bits 
\ Extract from the Dewaa'fl Inspection Notes dated 91 7 ^ 
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of each estate lie contiguously end each estate is now 
treated and managed by the company as one. According 
to the strict interpretation of the above clause in the title 
deeds, the company cannot fell and remove the trees 
standing on one bit to another as these bits are held 
under different title deeds, though they now form parts of 
one whole estate. He .«ays that this works hardship and 
requests the issue of a single revised title deed for each of 
the estates. I do not see any objection to the issue of a 
single title deed for the different bits of the same 
estate.”^ 

Disputes, however, continued to arise between the 
Government and the Company as regards the felling of the 
trees and similar matters. The Company tried to arrogate 
to themselves as much land as possible and the Government, 
though liberal, wtis obliged to be very vigilant in enforcing 
the conditions of the agreement. In a letter addressed to 
the Conservator of Forests dated 23rd January 1930 the 
Chief Secretary to Government said : 

“ In regard to this point, T am to state that, in view 
of Clause 17 of the Ratification Deed, which lays down that 
the Company should protect the tree-growths on the banks 
of the principal streams to the extent of 50 yards in breadth 
on each side of the stream, the Government should respect 
this condition even though they have the legal right to cut 
down such trees, as the object of the reservation is to 
safeguard the water courses by preventing denudation of 
the river banks. I am to inform you that you may impress 
upon your officers and subordinates concerned tbat this 
object should not be frustrated by any action of theirs. 
Subsequently in 1932 however, when a question arose as 
regards the seignorage from timber cut down from the 
concession area it w'as decided in favour ol the Company.- 

1 Dewan’s Inspection Notes dated 1 2-3-191.7. 

2 Letter to the Land Eevenue Commissioner from the Huzur Cut'jherry 
dated 21-6.’3?. 
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In 1937 the question of dealing with unoccupied and 
unassessed grass lands within the Kannan Dgvan Hills 
Concession was finally decided hy Government after a good 
deal of negotiation between the Government and the Com- 
pany. Government sanctioned the following arrangements 
which were accepted by the Company : — 

“(1) The Company will make an annua] payment of 
B. Rs. (8000) eight thousand to Government over and above 
the tax on grass lands occupied up to tlie end of 1111 M.E., 
thus agreeing to the area of unassessed land being fixed at 
48000 acres as stipulated by Government, representing tax 
at 2 annas 8 pies per acre, 

“(2) The Company will besides place at the disposal 
of Government free of all compensation an area of 500 
acres of land on the understanding that 100 acres out of it 
would be for the possilile erection of a Palace for His 
Plighness the Maharaja. 

“(3) The Government will enter into a supplemental 
agreement with the Company ratifying all the remaining 
grasslands within the Concession area. 

“(4) Copy of b. (). No. 2918 dated the 1st December 
1936 from Mr. Ramachandra Rao, Commissioner, Devicolam 
on the question of surrender of the 500 acres referred to 
above by the Company is enclosed for your information. I 
request that you will be so good as to arrange for the 100 
acres of occupied area agreed upon for the Palace site with 
the approach thereto being surveyed by the Survey Party 
as soon as they go to the High Range this year for survey 
work. Regarding the balance area of 400 acres, Govern- 
ment accvept Mr. Ramacliandra Rao’s opinion that the same 
may be located at a later date as necessity for lands arises 
for Government for such purposes like the proposed sani- 
torium, Pallivasal Hydro Electric Project or other similar 
Governmental purposes. ^ 

1 G. O. R. O. C. K'o 4344/35/llev. dated the 4th January 1937 from the 
Chief Secretary to Governinent to the Land Revenue and Income Tax 
Commiasioner. 
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It is true that by the grant of the Kanuan Devan 
Hills Concession the Government pennajiently alienated 
a very largo tract of the country (215 scp miles). The 
ambit of these concessions has become large]' and larger 
with the efflux of time. But the Company has by their 
labours converted the vast area in the far interior into a 
well-cultivated region studded with well-managed estates. 
Munnar and Devikulam have become places of importance 
with facilities for comfortable life. 


XIX 

PATHANAPURAM CON CESSION . 

’A tract of land in Pathanapuram and Shencotta com- 
prising an area of ten square miles was originally taken up 
and cultivated by one Mr. Huxam under permission granted 
by the Sirkar in 1834 (100 > M. E.) 

An agreement was entered into between the Dewan 
of Travancore and Mr. William Huxam on 9th July 1849 
(27th Mithunam 1024). 

In 1852 Mr. Huxam transferred the land to the firm 
of Messrs. Binny and Co., Madras, with the sanction of the 
Sirkar. 

An agreement was entered into between the Sirkar and 
Messrs. Binny & Co., in 1852 (1027 M.E.) whereby the Sirkar 
granted the Company a lease of the land lor 30 years with 
a condition that the lease shall be renewable at the option 
of the then holder for the period of 30 years on the same 
terms and conditions, and again for a lurther period ol 
30 years at the option of the holders, thus extending the 
term to 90 years. A condition was also inserted m the 
1 Vide Land Revenue Manual— Vol. Jll- Revised Edition I'art 1, 

pp. 9-11. 
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agreement that, if tlio lease were not renewed at the expira- 
tion of either the first or tlie second term, the whole of the 
land with all the trees and plants thereon shall revert to the 
possession of the Sirkar. Messrs. Binny & Co. transferred 
the land to Mr. G. M. McLauchlan in 1876 with the 
permission of the Sirkar. Subsequently, Mr. McLauchlan 
with two partners (>.r. F. W. Keir and Mr. George Anderson) 
forming the ‘Tra^•ancore Flanlation Company’ applied for 
and obtained a renewal of the lease in the name of the 
Company. This agreement was executed on 17th April 
1877 (6th Mcdam 1052). 'I’bis deed granted a lease of the land 
to the Company for 35 years from 13th January 1877, with 
a condition that the lease shall be renewable for a further 
period of 30 years upon the same terms and conditions viz., 
an annual rent of Its. 100 for every English square mile of 
land cultivated, exemption from payment of rent for 3 years 
from the date of clearing and obligation to obtfiin the 
sanction of the Government for any alienation of the land 
or the rights thereof. It was also stipulated that, at the 
expiration of the pojlod of sixty-five years provided for in 
the agreement, or if the lease were not renewed at the 
expiration of the first tejan, the whole of the land with all 
the trees and plants thereon shall revert to the possession 
of the Sirkar. In 1905, Messrs. Keir and McLauchlan 
requested the Government cither to give them the assurance 
that the lease would be renewed on the expiry of the existing 
term or convert the lease-hold into free-hold at the expiry 
of the lease, for which they were prepared to pay 3 annas 
instead of annas per acre for the land brought under 
cultivation. They made these proposals as they wanted to 
open the lands remaining uncultivated for rubber. The 
matter was discussed between the Dewan and the applicants 
and others who had acquired portions of the land from the 
lessees, and as the result of these discussions, the Govern- 
ment issued G. O. No. .5020/R. 1994, dated 28th March 1906, 
in which it was stated that Government were prepared to 
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convert the lease-hold into freehold on the following 
conditions: 

(i) Payment of acreage value of Re. 1 per acre on 
the 10 sq. miles. 

(ii) Assessment for lands under coffee, tea and other 
products, at the rates which may prevail at the 
time. 

(iii) Assessment for lands which may not have been 
cleared and which may remain as jungle at 8 as. 
per acre. 

(iv) Assessment for lands brought under rubber 
cultivation at Rs. 2 per acre. 

It was also laid down in the G. O. that all transfers 
should be reported to Government and that the other terms 
of the grant shall be the same as those that apply to waste 
lands granted under the coffee land rules, dated 7th July 
1898. When the tax on lands granted for coffee and tea 
cultivation was raised from 12 annas to one British rupee 
per acre, with effect from 17th August 1910, by Royal 
Proclamation dated 12-8-09, that fact was communicated 
to the holders of this grant, with the intimation that 
when the lease-hold was converted into freehold under the 
above G. O. the grantees and their alienees should pay 
assessment at the increased rate of Bh. Re. 1 per acre on 
the whole area cultivated, from 12th January 1912. 

The area covered by this special grant consists of the 
following 10 estates situated in the taluks of Pai'hanapurara 
and Shenkotta : 


Natne 

Area 

Taluk 

Venture 

407’25 acres 

Shencotta 

(A) and (B) Block 

711-01 „ 

1)0. 

Ridge band 

127-80 „ 

Bo. 

New Swarnagiri 

208-87 „ 

Do. 

Upper Florence II Bit 

39-29 „ 

Do. 


62 
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Koravanthavalam 

Midlothian 

Nsgamala 

Isfield 

New Arimdal 


1,230‘20 acres 
437-24 
1,376-53 „ 
567-78 
1,310-] 3 „ 


Pat'hanapuram. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


XX 


THE KAKKUR ESTATE AND OTHER 
EXTRA TERRITORIAL LANDS. 

Kakkur is a J>harni<iddy(im or choultry Inain village, 
in the Rarnnad Zaraindan, Madura district, held tax-free by 
Travancore for the suppon of certain charities in Thiru- 
pullani. It was purchased in 945 M. E. by Maharaja 
Rama Varma from Mut'hu Raraalinga Sgthupathi of 
Rarnnad for Br. Rs. 14,000. The revenue of the village 
is collected by officers appointed by the Travancore 
Government. 


Two distinct interests are recognised in the lands of 
the village, viz., melvdrant and kvtivaram. The rents are 
paid in money and kind. The Government while appreciating 
the advantage of fixed money rents in the case of puncha 
lands still adhere to the old system. Uliyam services have 
to be performed by certain classes of tenants. The bulk of 
the lands are kudikrshi. The home-farm lands are called 
Pannai, the cultivators of which pay a small swS-mibhogam 
to Government in addition to the usual tax. The Govern- 
ment are taking deep interest in the welfare of the tenants. 
There was once a proposal to restrict the action of tenants 
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in cultivating Nancha lands with crops other than paddy, 
but the Government preferred to leave the choice to the 
tenants. In 1909 Government sanctioned an estimate for 
Rs. 31,650 for repairing irrigation tanks. By this means 
they hoped that Puncha cultivation on Nancha lands w'ould 
disappear. On cotton lands the usual taxes and tha^u- 
vari are imposed. Among the trees taxed are the margosa 
trees. The paddy collected is stored in a Government 
granary at Kakkar. The road and railway cesses payable 
by the village to the Madni’a District Board are paid by 
the Government of Travancore. 


There are seven Hindu temples and one mosque 
in Kakkur. The temples belong to the Sirkar. It makes 
certain grants to the temples in the interests of the insti- 
tutions concerned. 

For the performance of certain services in Thiru- 
pullani temple small salaries are allowed to some of the 
servants of the Zamindar. In 1909 an increased recurring 
amount was sanctioned for the feeding oi Brahmans in the 

temple. 


The charities at Ramesiwaram performed by Travan- 
core Government are i-onnec.ted with the possession of the 
Kakkur village. They are supported by a fixed money 
grant remitted to the Devasthanam authorites from the 
Huzmr treasury. In regard to the expenses of the ihiru- 
pullani charity the understanding is that the 
penditure should be met from the revenue from Kak ^ . 
If the collections are more than sufficient to meet the ex 
penses the balance may be diverted to the ceremonies tc bo 
performed in the Bame^waram temple. Surpl^ 
should be periodically remitted to tne Hu/m 
personal deposit account. 

The Sirkar owns eertahi other 
State administered either by the oHieers of the l.and Ke 
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auspicious day, the ceremony of Jathaldvarodham, consecra- 
tion of the horoscope, is performed in the presence of a large 
* concourse of Nampuri Brahmans, local magnates and others, 
by the AlvSncheri Valiya Tamprakkal, who is recognised 
to be the highest and the most sacred Hindu religious 
dignitary on the West Coast. 

This done, some of the Yogakkscr proceed to Travan- 
oore to fetch the nominee to IrinjSlakkuda. After the 
formal appointment of the Thac'hudaya Kaimal by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, he is escorted in 
great state to the Irinjalakkuda temple. There, he is 
ordained as a SanySsi and is formally installed in the 
S tlidnam solemn religious ceremonies. By virtue of 

his consecration and installation, the Kaimal attains the 
status of a spiritual superior. Special honours on a par with 
those prescribed for a Rsja are paid to him. His office is 
looked upon as one of groat religious sanctity and spiritual 
eminence. According to tradition, even His Highness the 
Maharaja of Cochin lias to touch the KaimaTs palanquin 
when the latter is taken in procession round the temple on 
his installation. The procession is conducted to the ac- 
companiment of the blowing of the sacred conch and lighted 
lamp both in front and back. He is entitled to dine with 
the Nampuri Brahmans in the same hall and in sight of one 
another. He assumes the name of the deity. He is called 
Manikkan Keralan. 

The Kaimal conducts the management of the Deva- 
swam and its endowments under the name so assumed. 
The properties belonging to the Devaswam are leased, 
mortgaged and otherwise demised by the Kaimal. When 
he dies, purificatory ceremonies are performed in the 
temple. The cremation ceremony is performed by Brah- 
mans and the smddham for the dead man is performed 
within the temple. The idea is that, as the result of his 
consecration and installation, the Kaimal becomes in a 
special sense the representative of the presiding deity, 
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When the penultimate Kaimal died disputes arose 
as to the right of the Maharaja of Travancoro to‘ 
appoint a new Kaimal in the place of the deceased and as to 
the right of the Kaimal so appointed to manage the temple. 
Travancoro contended that she had the right to appoint 
Kaimals in succession, one as soon as another died, 
and that the Kaimal had full power of management 
of the Pagoda. Cochin argued that that was not the case, 
that the appointment of the Kaimal could be made only 
when the temple or a portion of it was to be rebuilt, and that 
the Kaimal had no right to manage the aifairs of the temple 
after it had been rebuilt. Oochin also contended that the 
temple did not then stand in need of reconstruction, and that 
there was therefore no necessity to appoint a successor to 
the deceased Kaimal. Both the States agreed that the 
question at issue should be decided in accordance with 
the treaties between the two States. The matter was 
eventually referred to an Arbitrator appointed by the 
Madras Government in 1880. The Arbitrator was Mr. J. C. 
Hannyngton, then a District and Sessions Judge in the 
Madras Presidency. After due enquiry, ho held that 
Cochin’s contentions wore untenable. 

The decision was passed on the 19th March 1881. 
Cochin appealed against the decision to the Madras 
Government. But the latter rejected the appeal and 
confirmed the decision of Mr. Hannyngton on tlie 25th 
November 1881. 

Supported by the decision Travancore took the 
necessary steps for the ordination of the Kaimal in 
pursuance of the TlnUuram received from Cochin. The 
Dewan of Travancore wrote to the Dewan of Cochin 
requesting that H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin might, if 
convenient, be present at the Ktitalmanikkam temple on the 
occasion of the J aihakavarddham ceremony, which, he said, 
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should be conducted according to past usage. This invita- 
tion was declined- The ceremony went on, the function- 
aries taking part in its performance under the personal 
supervision of the Dewan Peislikar of Koltayam who was 
deputed by the Government of Travancore. This, however, 
led to certain unfortunate results. The Tharananallur 
Nampuripad, one of the Yogakkars, and the high priest of 
H. H. the Maharaja, was “severely wounded” in a fray. 
Those who participated in the ceremony were driven out 
by violence. Many were obliged to save themselves by flight 
in the course of which they sustained serious injuries. The 
Dewan of Travancore, V. iiamiengar, complained about 
it to the Resident in his letter dated 16th J anuary 1882, 
explaining the events, and asserting the right of Travan- 
core for protection. 

“After the open and violent opposition shown by 
Cochin to the carrying out of the final decision of the 
Madras Government, and considering the views which His 
Highness’ Government perceive you to hold — views which 
have precluded your interfering, even to the extent of noti- 
fying that decision befoxehand to the people concerned — this 
Government have no alternative but to appeal to the assist- 
ance of the Madras Government, and they would beg you 
to consider for a moment whether or not they have a right 
to such assistance. 

“Now if the British Government did not exist, the 
disputes between the Travancore and Cochin States would 
be unquestionably settled by an appeal to the sword. But 
they are now two feudatory States in subsidiary alliance 
with a superior, and, in this position, their appeal neces- 
sarily and very properly lies to that superior power. The 
proposal to refer the disputes between the two Governments 
to arbitration emanated from the late political Resident 
Mr. MacGregor. It was approved by the Madras Govern- 
ment. The Arbitrator was a British Officer and his appoint- 
ment was made by them. Travancore, in deference to the 
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advice of the British Resident, consented by a formal agree- 
ment to abide by the decision of the Arbitrator. The first 
case taken up by that officer happened to be decided by him 
in favour of Travancore, and his decision was on appeal 
formally confirmed by the Madras Government. This 
decision by the Paramount Power, Cochin, I presume, was 
bound to carry out, and it did go through the formality of 
sending the necessary requisition or Teettooram for the 
Kaimal's appointment. 

“Travancore, when agreeing to submit to arbitration, 
did not suppose for a moment that the interference of the 
British (xovernment would cease with pronouncing a deci- 
sion. It is difficult to conceive which refused to carry out 
its own decrees, and I cannot imagine that the Madras 
Government ever intended or could intend in interposing 
between the two States that their judgments should bo 
suffered to be reduced to a nullity by the passive or active 
opposition, of one of the two contending parties, or by their 
representatives standing aloof on the ground that the 
award of the Arbitrator confirmed by the Government had 
no reference to the performance of religious ceremonies 
^hich are incidental to and insepaiable fiom the cairying 


out of that award.”. 

Disputes arose as to the rights and status of the 
Kairnal in relation to the Kutalmanikkam Devaswam 
wis a ms the Maharaja of Cochin and the Yogakkar. The 
Cochin Courts were originally not prepared to concede the 
supremacy of the Kairnal in regard to the affairs of the 
Devaswam and they held that the Kairnal was only an 
agent or a manager. The whole question relating to the 

rights, powers and status of the Kainwl, s 

the Madras Government for their orders. The disputes 
between Travancore and Cochin with respect to the Dova- 
ewam were finally settled by the Madras Government 

in their G. O. No. 540 dated 17th Novembei 1909. It ru 
as follows : 


6S 
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1. That the status of the Kaimal is a political 
question arising out of the treaties between Travail core and 
Cochin of 1761, 1765 and 1805 ; 

2. That it was not settled in Mr. Hannyngton’s 
award as arbitrator in 1 881 ; and 

3. That the Cochin Darbar is under treaty obliga- 
tion to allow the Devaswam affairs to be managed as here- 
tofore and that for this reason the finding even of the 
Supreme Court of the Cochin State cannot be accepted as 
final. If the final decision of the Cochin courts is contrary 
to the usage which under treaty the Darbar is bound to 
maintain, the Darbar is bound by the treaties to correct by 
legislation the decision of the courts. 

4. His Excellency-in-council further finds that the 
Kaimal had, when the treaties were made, full power of 
managing the pa;>(.da and its endowments. 

On appeal by the Cochin State, the Secretary of State 
confirmed the conclusions arrived at by the Madras 
Government. 

After the decision of the Madras Government refer- 
red to above a Full Bench of the Cochin Chief Court upheld 
the rights and status of the Kaimal in the manner conten- 
ded for by Travancore and reversed the earlier decisions to 
the contrary passed by the Cochin Courts. The relevant 
portions of tlie Judgment are quoted below as they present 
a clear exposition of all the important points. 

* “Kootal Manikkam Devaswam. is a very ancient and 
richly endowed institution situated in Irinjalakuda in this 
State. It owns extensive landed properties in this State 
as well as in Travancore and British Malabar. From the 
records we find that this temple has a tradition of its own. 

» In the Chief Court of Cochin, Monday the 10th Kanni 1086, correspond- 
ing to 26th September 1910. 
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It is said that many centuries ago certain Namboori Brah- 
mins observing an extraordinary refulgence on the presiding 
idol obtained either from the Travancore Sovereign or from 
one of the Sovereigns who were subsequently conquered 
and subdued by Travancore, an uncommonly briglit ruby or 
manikkam for the purpose of comparing its lustre with that 
of the refulgence noticed as emanating from the idol. This 
ruby was lent to the Namboories on the express understand- 
ing that the same should be returned to its owner. When 
this ruby was brought near the idol by the Tantri it was 
suddenly al)sorbed l)y the same wdtb the result that it be- 
came impossible "to redeem tlie nndertaking to return the 
precious stone to its original owner. It is on account of this 
incident that the presiding deity came to he called Kootal 
Manikkam i. e., united with a ruby, in (mder to compen- 
sate the owner for this very great loss he was given the 
right to nominate a person from time to time the sacred 
stanom or office known as Thachudaya Kaiinal. The ex- 
pression “Thachudaya Kaimal” means literally “the lord 
who owns the building.” Whether on account of the Tra- 
vancore Sovereign having been the owner of the absorbed 
ruby or of his having subdued and conciuered its original 
owner the right of nomination has come to be exercised 
by the Travancore Maharaja 


“In paragraph I of his decision the Arbitrator observes 
that “in the Irinjalakuda Pagoda there is a sacred stanom 
or office designated Thachudaya Kaimal.” The status of 
an individual who is an agent ora Manager, in the ordinary 
sense of those terms, is never referred to as a “sacred 
stanom or office”. In para 6 the Arbitrator observes that 
in the treaty of 941 M. E. between Travancore and Oocln 
“it is set forth that Irinjalakuda Thachudaya 

b.longs to Travancore and is to be “““p “^n- 

past usage." Since the stanom is sard to to Ir avan 

core it is clear that the person appointed to the stan m 
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cannot be said to exercise his authority as the represent- 
ative of the Yogani whose sole function in connection with 
his nomination is to request the Maharaja of Travancore 
through the Maharaja of Cochin to appoint a suitable 

individual to the office 

“In para 15 the Arbitrator observes that it is evident 
that between 983 and 1026 “the Travancore nominee had 
entire management and control of the whole of the temple 
concerns and endowments and was no more subject to 
Cochin in regard to that management and control than any 
jenmi {pToprietor) subject of the Slate.” (The italics are not 
in the original). In para 16 the Arbitrator observes as 
follows ; — “I assert that there is no evidence showing that 
during his tenure of office Cochin (or Travancore either) 
exercised one single act showing proprietory rights over 

the Devaswam property 

“Another document on which considerable reliance is 
placed is exhibit 11, a judgment of the Anjikaimal District 
Court. That was a suit instituted by the Yogakars against 
the present plaintiff to compel him to read the accounts of ■ 
the Devaswam according to usage. In that case the 
District Judge held that the Thachudaya Kaimal was bound 
to submit his accounts and decreed the suit as prayed for. 
From the mere fact that a body of persons have the right 
to have the accounts of a religious institution read to them 
— it is not said that they have the right to anything more 
than that — it does not follow that the person who causes, 
the accounts to be read occupies a status less than that 
of the trustee or representative of the Devaswam itself or 
that he is only a manager who simply represents the 
persons who have by custom the right to hear the accounts 

read 

“But the said judgment contains a further observation 
to the effect that the Yogakars are the proprietors of the 
Kootal Manikkam Devaswam and that the Kaimal is tl^ 
paanager thereof appointed at their instance. This finding 
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was not at all necessary for the purpose of that litigation 
The Judge having found that it was the custom for the 
Thachudaya Kaimal to get the accounts read to the 
Yogakars assembled in meeting, there was no necessity to 
make any investigation as to who was the proprietor of the 
Devaswam. It is difficult to understand how a body of 
persons whose rights so far as they have been proved in 
these litigations, consist only in submitting a request for 
the nomination of the Thachudaya Kaimal, and who has the 
further right to get the accounts of the Devaswam read to 
them, but who are not shown to have any right even to 
recommend any person for the office, or to remove him from 
office or to refuse to accept him or even to interfere with 
his management, can be regarded as the proprietor of the 

Devaswam 

“In this case there is abundant evidence to show that 
the ceremonies and circumstances connected with the 
installation of the Kaimal are very peculiar, and it is not 
contended even by the Respondents that similar ceremonies 
are performed in the case of ordinary managers in other 

temples 

“It becomes necessary at this stage to refer briefly to 

! e formalities and religious ceremonies that have to be gone 
rough in connection with the selection, consecration and 
stallation of the Thachudaya Kaimal. As observed in 
iTa 6 above the initiative must come from the Yogakars 
|p, after performing a particular kind of worship for a 
period of forty days, must meet in a hall attached to the 
temple and resolve that an appointment should be made to 
the stanom of Thachudaya Kaimal and communicate 
their resolution to the Maharaja of Cochin who is the head 
of the Yogam. His Highness then sends a Theettooram to 
the Travancore Maharaja requesting His Highness to 
make a nomination to the office. TJiere is evidence in this 
case to show that the person to be selected as the Thach- 
udaya Kaimal should ordinarily belong to a particular family, 
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(Plaintiff’s 13th witness). After some formalities a person 
belonging to that family is selected by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore. The horoscope of the selected 
person is handed over to the messengers deputed by His 
Highness the Raja of Cochin. The horoscope is brought to 
the Irinjalakuda temple. There on a particular day the 
ceremony of Jatalcavarodham is performed in the presence of 
a large concourse of Namboori Brahmins, local chieftains 
and others by the Azhuvancherry Valia Tamprakkal who 
is the most sacred Plindu religious dignitary on the West 
Coast. This done, some of the Yogakkars proceed to Tri- 
vandrum to fetch the nominee to Irinjalakuda. The selected 
person who belongs to a family in Chirayinkil Taluk is 
taken to the palace at Trivandrum. There he receives from 
His Highness a command informing him of his appointment 
and directing him to look after and manage the temple 
affairs. Instantly almost royal honours are paid to the 
nominee and he is tlren escorted to Irinjalakuda in great 
state either on the back of an elephant or in a palanquin. 
There would be music, blowing of the conch, a guard of 
honour and lighted lamps both in front and behind the 
nominee 

“It has already been observed that the Thachudaya 
Kaimal becomes a sort of a Sanyasi as the result of his . 
consecration. He is entirely cut off from the family of his 
birth. Exhibits A. M and A N show that in consideration 
■of depriving his family of his services a decent pension is 
allowed to that family by the Travancore Sirkar. Though 
a Malaysia Sudra by birth he suddenly becomes entitled to 
take his bath in the Theertham inside the temple precincts, 
of going up the Sopanam and ringing the bell before worship- 
ping the deity and of receiving prasadam directly from the 
hands of the Thanthri, He and the Namboori Brahmins 
are at liberty to take their meals in the same hall and in 
sight of each other though not in the same row. These are 
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all privileges which are denied to the members of the nomi* 
nee’s fonner caste. Almost royal honours are paid to the 
Thachudaya Kaimal and he is addressed in language which 
is appropriate only in addressing members of aristocratic 
families. He is irremovable from office (Plaintiffs 27th 
and 33rd witnesses). He vacates it only on his death. He 
need not recognise any suj'erior in temple affairs. (Vide 
exhibit BH, deposition of the late Azhuvancherry Thampu- 
rakkal). When a Thachudaya Kaimal dies Punyaham or 
purification ceremony is performed in the temple. Brahmins 
perform the cremation ceremony. Sradharas are performed 
in the temple on the anniversary of the death of previous 
Kaimals. The ceremony of Enna Atal is performed every 
month on the days of Punartham, Thiruvonam, Ayilliam 
and Visakham. Punartham denotes the star which gives 
the name to the day of the consecration of tho temple. 
Thiruvonam is the star of the birthday of the presiding 
deity, Ayilliam and Visakham represent the birthday stars 
of tho late and the present Kaimals respectively. On no 
other occasion is this oeromeny performed. (Vide Plaintiff’s 
4th and other witness). Tho ceremony of giving Koora and 
Pcivithram (cloth and ring) with which the annual Ootsavarn 
is to be inaugurated is performed by the Thachudaya Kai- 
mal. In ordinary Oorairaa temples it is the Oorallers or 
proprietors who do this business. The properties belong- 
ing to the endowments are leased, mortgaged and granted 
on Kanarn and other demises by the Kaimal. He assuming 
a title which implies that he is the “lord of the temple 
building” drops his own name and assumes that of the 
presiding deity. From what has been set forth above at 
length it is quite clear that the idea is that, as the result of 
his consecration, the Thachudaya Kaimal becomes in a 
special sense the visible representative of the presiding deity. 

“It is not denied that the usages of the Kootalmanik- 
kam Temple as set forth above are quite unique. There is 
nothing like this in connection with the appointment of a 
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manager in any other Devaswain. It is therfore quite 
unsafe to assume that the status of the Thachudaya Kaimal 
is only that of a Samudayam of an ordinary Malabar 

Devaswam 

“A number of the Oorallers and Yogakkars of this very 
Devaswam have been examined in this case, (Plaintiff’s 6th, 
7th, 8th, 13th, l-ith, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
30th, and 33rd witnesses). One and all of them swear that 
the Kaimal and he alone has been dealing with Devaswam 
properties, collecting rents and doing everything in connec- 
tion with the endowment and that the Yogakkars have done 
nothing whatever in that direction. Reference has already 
been made to the deposition (Exhibit BH) of the Azhuvan- 
cherry Thampurakkal, who occupies a foremost rank among 
the Namboori Brahmins of Malabar, that the Kaimal has 
no superior in Devaswam affairs. Even the Yogakkars 
examined on the defendant’s side do not say that in the 
past they have ever done anything beyond taking the initi- 
ative in the matter of appointing a new Kaimal and listen- 
ing to the Devaswam accounts read to them by the Thachu- 
daya Kaimal of the day once every year 

“In this connection the following extract from Vol. 
IV, Ward and Conner’s Geographical and Statistical Memoi 
of the Survey of the Travancore and Cochin States may be 
referred to with advantage : — “This is one of the most dis- 
tinguished temples celebrated in the ancient annals of 
Malayalam; it still retains a share of its former reputation’’ 
(page 55). “The chief of this temple is a Sanniasy, who^ 
(in right of some ancient privilege) is nominated, (being 
chosen from certain families), by the Prince of Travancore. 
He enjoys considerable immunities, is preceded by the Lamp 
and Sword, in fact all the ensigns of Chief Authority. He 
acknowledges no superior, declines rising even in the 
presence of the Prince, an implacability of punctilio he has 
not often occasion to show. His character is by no means 
scrupulous in the observance of those austerities the term 
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would imply; indeed he Iies no leisure for the practice of such 
mortifications, the whole business of the temple, sacred and 
profane, being administered by him. In the temporal capacity 
he watches over the expenditure and collects the I’evenue, 
drawn as has been chiefly from lands, the property of 
the Pagoda. (Page 37— Selections from the Records of the 
Madras Government, printed in 1893.) The above extract 
will show that even in the beginning of the 19th century the 
Thachudaya Kaimal was regarded as a chief exercising the 
fullest authority and control over the spiritual as well as 
the temporal affairs of the Devaswam. There is nothing in 
the above passage that lends any support to the theory that 
the Thachudaya Kainuil is only the agent or representative 
of the Yogakkars or any other individual.” 

It was, however, considered expedient that in the 
management by the Kaimal of the properties and income of 
the Devaswam, some measure of coirtrol or supervision should 
be exercised in the interests of the Devaswam itself. A 
Proclamation was issued by the MahSf5.ja of Cochin* in 
accordance with tlie terms agreed to between Travancore 
and Cochin for the management of the properties and income 
of the Devaswam. Along with the Proclamation was issued 
a scheme of management whicli included a schedule enumer- 
ating some of the rights, privileges and duties pertaining to 
the sthanam of Thao'hudaya Kaimal. 

“Whereas it is necessary to make provision with 
regard to the better management of the Koodalmanickora 
Devaswam in Irinjalakuda, and a scheme for such manage- 
ment has been drawn up under the approval of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, We are pleased to enact as follows : 

“1. This Proclamation shall be called the Koodal- 
manickom Devaswam Proclamation and shall come into 
force at once. 


* Proclamation by H. H. Kama Varma Raja of Cochin issued under 
date the 16th Vrisohikam 1093 corresponding to the 30th November 1917. 
64 
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“2. The Cochin Hindu Religious Institutions Regu- 
lation I of 1081 shall not apply to the Koodalmanickom 
Devaswam. 

“3. In this Proclamation — 

{a) the term ‘Kaimal’ shall mean the person 
appointed to be Thatchudaya Kaimal of the Koodal- 
manickom Devaswam in accordance with the scheme of 
management. 

(/>) the term ‘controlling authority’ shall mean 
the authority declared to be tlie controlling authority in the 
scheme. 

“4. Subject to the provisions of Sections 5 and 6 
below the Kaimal shall have full powers of control and 
management of the incomes and properties of the temple 
and he shall be the person to sue and bo sued on behalf of 
the Devaswam. 

“5. The Kaimal shall manage the properties and 
income of the Devaswam in accordance with the scheme 
of management and shall maintain correct and intelligible 
accounts of all the receipts and expenditure of the 
Devaswam. These accounts shall be audited once a year 
by an auditor nominated by the controlling authority and 
the expenses of such audit shall be a charge on the funds of 
the Devaswam. 

“6. If the Kaimal is declared guilty of gross mis- 
conduct as provided in the scheme of management, the 
controlling authority may deprive him of the manage- 
ment and control of the properties and income and 
appoint a Manager. 

‘7. The Kaimal shall deliver to the Manager so 
appointed all the temporal properties of the Devaswam in- 
cluding all title-deeds and accounts, and on failure to do so 
shall be liable to be sued personally by the Manager for the 
delivery of such properties or documents. All costs incurred 
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by the Manager in any such suit shall be a charge on the 
funds of the Devaswam. 

“8. While the properties of the Devaswam are under 
the control of a Manager, the Manager shall have power 
to institute or defend suits on behalf of the Kaimal as the 
representative of the Devaswam, and it shall be incumbent 
on all courts to give due intimation to the Manager of all 
plaints, petitions and complaints filed against the Kaimal 
in his representative capacity. 

“9. A Manager appointed under section G shall be 
paid from the Devaswam funds such emoluments as the 
controlling authority shall decide and may be removed by 
the controlling authority. His appointment and powers 
shall cease on the appointment of a new Kaimal. 

“10. Nothing done or intended to be done under this 
Proclamation shall be questioned in any civil or criminal 
proceedings.” 


Scheme of maviageiaent- 


“1 The Thatch uday a Kaimal in the Koodalmanickom 

Devaswam shall be appointed by His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Travancore in accordance with accepted custom. ^ 
“2. The management of the Devaswam and of its 
endowments shall be in accordance with the scheme here 
laid down but shall vest entirely in the Kaimal unless m 
accordance with Article 7 below, he i.s deprived of manage- 

ment. , . _ 

“3. The Kaimal shall be entitled to an honorarium 

of Rs. 3,800 and 2,024 paras of paddy per annum while 
managing the affairs of the Devaswam. He shall have us 
residence in the building provided for the purpose m the 
neighbourhood of the temple and shall be entitled to all 
the customary rights and privileges 

Sthanam as the Thatchudaya Kaimal as parnciiUrised tn 
Schedule A, 
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“4. The pathivu or scale of expenditure prescribed 
for the temple under the several hears, including the 
honorarium of the Kaimal, is particularised in Schedule B. 
This pathivu shall under no circumstances be exceeded by 
the Kaimal except with the approval and sanction of the 
controlling authority named in Article 9 below. 

“5. The Kaimal shall keep correct and intelligible 
accounts of all the receipts and expenditure of the Deva- 
swam and after the close of every Malabar year shall 
prepare and submit abstract statements of those accounts 
to the Dewans of Travancore and Cochin and to the con- 
trolling authority named in Article 9 below. 

“6. The accounts of the Devaswam shall be audited 
every year by an auditor appointed by the controlling 
authority and the results of the audit shall be communicated 
to the controlling authority and to the Dewans of Travancore 
and Cochin. The audit shall include a stock taking of the 
jewels and other valuables belonging to the Devaswam and 
of all title-deeds and other securities held by or on behalf of 
the Devaswam. The expenses of the audit and slock taking 
shall be debited to the Devaswam. 

“7. If the Kaimal persistently disregards the provisions 
of this scheme or refuses to submit the accounts, valuables 
and documents of the Devaswam to inspection by the auditor 
or if it is alleged, that he is mismanaging or wasting the 
properties of the Devaswam or that his character and 
conduct are such as to render his farther continuance in 
control of the temple undesirable, the controlling authority 
may institute an enquiry, and if he considers it necessary in 
the interests of the Devaswam, may declare the Kaimal 
guilty of gross misconduct and proceed under the Cochin 
Koodalmanickom Devaswam Proclamation to deprive him 
the management and control of the Devaswam properties 
and incomes and appoint a manager. He will also decide 
what allowance is to be given to the Kaimal after he has 
l^een deprived of control, 
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“8. Before passing any decision affecting the Kaimal. 
the controlling authority shall hear any representation which 
the Kaimal may wish to make with regard to the allegations 
against hirn and shall permit him to adduce evidence in 
support of his representation. 

“9. The controlling authority shall he the British 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin.” 

Schedule A . 

Rights, privileges and duties periainirifi to the Sthanam of 
Tha chuda/ija. K a imal. 

“1. When the Kaimal goes to the temple for worship 
he is entitled to take an akampadi or escort with a sword, 
to blow conch and to take lights. 

“2. Unlike Sudras, and Ambalavasis, he can ring the 
temple bells and worship the Deity from the sopanam steps 
and receive Theertham and Prasadom from the mesanthy 
direct. He can take his bath in the Theertham tank like 
Brahmins and Ambalavasis. 

”3. He is the person to present Koora and Pavi- 
throm to the Thantries before the commencement of the 
Utsavam festival annually. 

“4. It is incumbent on the Kaimal to accompany the 
Deity when taken out for Pallivetta and Arat processions 
during Utsavam. He is supposed to be always with the 
deity and should not leave the Sanketham premises unless 
it be with the deity. 

“o. He is the chief religious authority to clear all 
doubts in connection with the internal management of 
the temple. 

“6. When a Kaimal dies, punyabam or purification 
peremonjr sjiould be performed ip the temple and tbp 
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cremation ceremony is to be performed by Brahmins. A 
Kalabham ceremony should also be performed in the temple 
on the anniversary of the death of a Kaimal. 

‘‘7. The ceremony of Enna Adal is to be performed 
only on the days of Punartham, Thiruvonam, Ayilliam and 
Visakham in a month and on no other occasion. 

“8. It is obligatory on the part of the Kaimal to see 
that the annual accouni.s of the Devaswam are read out 
from the temple to the Yogakkars on the Thrikketta day of 
every year.” 

After this proclamation the vacant KaimalstliSnam 
was filled by the present Thac'hudaya Kaimal appointed 
as such by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore in 
1918 A. D. He was duly installed with all customary 
honours. While the Thac'hudaya Kaimal was in full control 
and management of the temporal and spiritual affairs of 
the Devaswam certain charges were levelled against him 
by Cochin, which were eventually referred by the British 
Resident as controlling authority for arbitration to two 
commissioners nominated for the purpose by Travancore and 
Cochin respectively. The commissioners so appointed were 
Mr. Venkatarama Dikshithar, Devaswam Commissioner of 
Travancore, and Mr. Sahasranaraa Aiyar, a Judge of the 
Cochin Chief ourt who retired as Chief Judge of that 
Court. After a definite enquiry the commissioners held that 
the charges against the Kaimal had not been made out so 
as to justify any action being taken under the provisions of 
the scheme of management. They, however, found that the 
Kaimal was admittedly leading a married life, but they said 
that they were not prepared to hold that non-celebate life 
amounted to misconduct, as the evidence was insufficient 
to hold that the Kaimal was bound to lead a celibate life. 

Nevertheless, the controlling authority in consult- 
fj-tipn with the Qovernments of 'Travancore and Cochin 
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held that non-oelibate life on the part of the Kaimal 
amounted to misconduct within the meaning of the term in 
clause 7 of the scheme of management; and consequently, 
action was taken under that clause to remove the Kaimal 
from the management of “the properties and income of the 
Devaswam.” The controlling authority passed proceedings 
to this effect on the 1st July 19;i8, and a Manager was 
appointed to manage and control the income and properties 
of the Devaswam. 

In passing the proceedings the controlling authority 
definitely stated in his D. O. to the Dewan of Travancore, 
No. S. 2306/29, dated the 5th June 1938, that the proceedings 
passed by him did not, and was not intended to, affect in 
any manner “the spiritual and sacerdotal rights, privileges 
and duties of the Kaimal.” The rights and powers of the 
Kaimal were thus affected only to the extent that he had 
been removed from the management of the properties and 
income of the Devaswam. In every other respect he 
retained the status, rights, and dignities attached to the 
office of the Kaimal. 

Since the removal of the Kaimal from temporal 
management certain disputes arose between Travancore and 
Cochin as regards the right of the Kaimal to participate 
in the spiritual functions attached to his office, such as the 
presentation of Kara and Pavithram, which used to be sent 
according to ancient usage by II- H. the Maharaja of Tra- 
vanoore before the commencement of the annual uthsavam 
at Katalmapikkam temple. Although the British Resid- 
ent, who was the controlling authority, definitely held 
that the proceedings removing the Kaimal from temporal 
management did in no manner affect the Kaimal s spiri- 
tual status or the rights attached to his sthanam with 
respect to the presentation of Kai'a and Pavithram or the 
participation in the Vetta and A.rat ceremonies, the Cochin 
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State authorities threw obstacles in the way of the Kaimal 
attending to his spiritual duties in the temple. Certain 
orders were passed by the Cochin courts against the 
Kaitnal. It was contended by Travancore that the rights 
and status of the Thac'hudaya Kaimal were governed by 
treaties between Travancore and Cochin and that as the 
question was political in character, the Cochin courts had 
no jurisdiction to interfere in the matter. The orders of 
the Cochin courts against the Kaimal were said to be 
null and void, so far as they related to his rights, powers 
and status. 

As a measure of compromise, however, the Thac'hudaya 
Kaimal gave an uadei’taking that he would lead a. 
celibate life. As the removal of the Kaimal from temporal 
management rested merely on the ground that he was 
leading a non-celibate life, and as this ground of disquali- 
fication was removed by the undertaking given by the 
Kaimal, the British Resident passed fresh proceedings 
cancelling his previous order of removal of the Kaimal from 
temporal management, and the Kaimal was restored to the 
full management of the properties and income of the 
Devaswam. This order was passed in July 1940. At the 
same time the Mahafsja ol Cochin issued a Proclamation 
cancelling the orders of the Cochin courts against the Kaimal 
and removing all obstacles in the exercise of his spiritual 
functions by the Kaimal. Thus the Kaimal is today exer- 
cising his full rights of management and control of the 
spiritual as well as the temporal affairs of KtitalmSpikkam. 



CHAPTER XLI 


I. THE ARTS OF TRAVANCOKE* 


Art in general is the process of bringing into exist- 
ence an object out of some particular basic material, like 
stone, or wood, or sound, according to 

Art in General. . , ,11 • , , n 

special methods appropriate to the use of 
the material. For purposes of distinction a difference has 
been made between the production of objects for common 
use, and objects that may or may not be useful but that 
have some quality or qualities to which the term beauty 
has been given. The first are pi'oducts of industrial, useful 
or utilitarian arts; the second of line arts. 

Curiously enough the fine arts are given a higher 
permanent value than the useful arts. “The swords of 
Caesars,'’ and swords wore once considered things of value, 
“ are less than rust,” according to tlio English poet, William 
Watson. But, he adds, ” the poet doth remain,” notwith- 
standing the fact that poetry is not regarded as being 
particularly useful in daily life. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly is that things that matter greatly in ordinary 
affairs serve the temporary needs of man and wear out and 
disappear. Objects whose value consists in being “ up to 
date” soon go out of date. But things that satisfy the 
inner nature of humanity, and particularly the sense of 
beauty, live on, because their appeal is to a part of human 
nature where the weathering capacity of time is hardly felt. 

It might, of course, be objected that many buildings, 
and buildings are useful things, have been preserved beyond 
many generations and accumulated a value incalculably 
beyond their first cost. But a consideration ot any ol 
them (the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal, for instance) will 

# This Chapter should normally have found its place in Vol. 1 . It had to 
be postponed to this Volume for certain unavoidable circumstances. 
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show that such buildings have been preserved not as 
buildings, but because of an artistic quality outside their 
utility. Gothic cathedrals are not admired because they 
are cathedrals but because they are Gothic; that is, because 
to the building has been added a style that gives it an appeal 
beyond its specific use. This style is not, however, some- 
thing only added on to the building. It is a distinctive 
characteristic that arises out of all its parts. There is a 
definite relationship between the point of an arch and the 
ground-space below it : the dome of the Taj Mahal has 
affinities in its supporting walls, that not merely hold it up, 
but help it to show out its dome-character. When this 
artistic element is greater than the purely useful element, 
building has passed into the category of fine arts and 
become architecture; and tl\e grade of architectural distin- 
ction rises as the proportion of beauty to utility increases. 

This is true of a piece of architecture as a whole. It 
is also true of details of an architectural unit. A roof, for 

example, is intended to shelter the in- 
Arohitecturo. i? i mi- c j.i- ^ 

Side ot Its building from the elements. 

This is a purely utilitarian function. But the genius 
of eastern Asia transformed a mere roof into a sugges- 
tion of protecting wings by making beautiful curves 
where straight lines would have served. The genius 
of the Kerala country did the same thing, but did it 
differently. It placed in its roofs what have come to be 
known as “ dormers,’’ that is, vertical windows in the roof 
for lighting and ventilating sleeping-rooms. These so-called 
“ dormers ” have now become perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the architecture of Travancore, not necessarily 
as windows, but as artistic developments beyond utilitarian 
necessity; no longer windows of sleeping-rooms, or air- vents, 
but adornments in shape, and works of art in the tilting of 
the dormers out of the vertical, and the enclosing in them 
of beautiful designs in carved wood. The upper part of the 
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Golf Pavilion in Trivandrum feels almost like an extem- 
porisation being played on the dormer theme. 

The craft of buildings is the enclosing of a portion 
of universal space for some purpose requiring security, 
shelter, privacy, concentration, for insect, bird, beast or 
man. But humanity lives a double life, that of the indivi- 
dual unit and that of the social unit. The response to the 
social necessity shows itself in group similarities in the 
houses of villages and town streets. The individual sense 
asserts itself in adornments and etceteras that not only 
signal differences gratifying to self-importance but expan- 
sion towards a larger life in which the imagination and 
the sense of beauty find satisfaction. But there is a third 
aspect of human life which indicates man to be also what 
may be termed a cosmic unit, that is, a participant in the 
universal life with which he seeks friendly relations 
through the religions. This religious aspiration has shown 
itself in the setting up of special buildings for concentrated 
attention on the cosmic life, buildings that not only give 
shelter to the worshipping individual or congregation, but 
act as reminders and evokers of religious ideas and feelings. 
Sometimes this suggestivencss in buildings is part and 
parcel of the structure, like the suggestion of aspiration 
towards heaven in the Gothic arches and windows; some- 
times it is not structural but additional, like the figures on 
the pillars and in the shrines of Hindu temples. 

Here it would appear that beauty has both the lower 
utility of a bodily human purpose, and the higher utility 
of a spiritual purpose, as its rivals. It is true that worship 
is frequently associated with objects of little or no artistic 
merit; as if aspiration, while it needed objects for its purpose, 
had no need of beautjn But this apparent rivalry between 
art and religion is a misinterpretation. Deep down, or 
perhaps it is high up, in the nature of both there is a point 
at which they cpincide. “Religion is man’s effort to re-create 
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divinity in his own likeness, to draw heaven to earth: art is 
his effort to create images in the likeness of divinity, to lift 
earth to heaven. Where religion is not artistic in the 
details of its expression, it is to that extent irreligious: 
where art is not religious, in being without aspiration, it is 
to that extent inartistic.’’# 

It would take much space to demonstrate the logical 
truth of the foregoing apparently dogmatic statements. 
They are based on the fundamental fact of p8ych61ogy that 
religion and art are the two aspects of human emotion, 
religion going inwards towards origins, art going outwards 
towards expression. They are reverse and obverse of one 
coin. Shelley, the occidental poet with the oriental 
imagination, saw the arts as the prophetic voices and 
shadows of what man would normally become in his progress 
towards perfection; and ho regarded them as mediators 
between God and man, not only as aids of man’s worship 
of the divine, but as means by which the divine may signal 
its secret to man. 

The temple architecture of IndiOi responds in an 
exijraordinary degree to this interaction of religion and 
art. In its enclosing of space for purposes of worship it 
makes the enclosed space a symbolical replica of the Great 
space of the Universe and of the metaphysical space in 
man’s imagination. Instead of shutting the worshipper in, 
it sets him and her free from local and immediate restrictions 
according to the measure of individual response to what the 
enclosed space means. In the pTaclaJcshuias (processions 
around the shrine) of Hindu architecture, the procession of 
the planets is identified with the spiritual progression of the 
worshipper. 

Hindu art reinforces this religious process of relating 
the individual life to the Cosmic Life by sculptures and 
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paintings that remind the worshippers of the various 
aspects in which the Cosmic Life expresses itself, and by 
setting apart consecrated images through which the devotee 
may both make special oblation to the Divine and receive a 
special impartation of the Universal Life that animates all 
forms but shows itself with special potency in some. 

These characteristics of Indian temple architecture 
are found, with certain variations, in Travancore. The 
variations — not of religious fundamentals but in the 
architectural, sculptural and pictorial expression of religious 
ideas, events and personages— arise out of certain historical 
circumstances. One of those circumstances was the deve- 
lopment on the coastal strip of s . nth-west India, (known 
as Kerala and including central and northern Travancore, 
Cochin State and British Malabar), of a special civili- 
sation based on matriarchy in an environment noted for 
continuous high temperature and rich natural growth.^ The 
other circumstance was the influence of south Indian 
civilisation, known as Dravidian, on the civilisation of 
Travancore in the region most accessible to the former, 
that is, at the extreme south-westorn corner of India now 
known as south Travancore. Through these historical 
circumstances there are in Travancore State two major 
kinds of architecture, the Kerala style, noted for its small- 
ness and simplicity, and the Dravidian style, noted for its 
largeness and elaborateness. Certain exchanges between 
the two styles are also observable; but a consideration of 
these and how they came about would involve a historical 
digression outside the scope of this Chapter. 

In this Chapter attention is devoted mainly to the 
temples of Travancore as objects of fine art. And, approach- 
ing them as works of architecture, that is {ex hypothesi), 
as building raised to the level of art througli “some quality 
or qualities to which the term beaut3^ has been given, 
perhaps the feature that first engages the eye trained in 
seeing architecturally is the upper structure of each type; 
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that is, in the Kefaia type the gabled roofs, and in the 
Dravidian type the grpurams, commonly called spires, which 
they are not, as will be explained. 

It may, indeed, be said that the difference between 
the two temple styles is only from the tops of their pillars 
upwards : from their capitals to the ground they are much 
the same; but, partly perhaps under the influence of neces- 
sity to give quick drainage to heavy rainfall, heavier on 
the south-west coast than on the south-east, and partly 
under the influence of plentiful timbers and their encourage- 
ment to the curving instinct in humanity, the upper struct- 
ures of the Kerala type assumed their special character. 
The stronger influence was probably that of the available 
material. Things can be done by art in wood that cannot 
be done in stone, and vice versa- Botli types of temple 
embody man’s aspiration towards heaven, which the illu- 
sion of space and position insists shall be expressed as 
a vertical movement. But such a movement can only 
be expressed in stone by the piling of mass on mass ; 
while the lighter and more toolablo stuff of wood can 
be knit into groupings and put into positions and re- 
lation to the law of gravitation impossible to stone. 
Hence, probably, it has come about that the Dravidian 
gcpurams appear to stretch from earth towards heaven, 
while the Kerala gabled roofs appear to soar. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note that the 
appearance and significance of the Dravidian gopuratn was 
not at all what it is to us today. The following paragraphs 
from “A Study in Indo-Aryan Civilisation,” by E. B. Havell, 
will make this clear. 

“In the Ramayana the word gopuram is used in the 
sense of a town-gateway, and the meaning of it, ‘cow-fort’, 
or shelter, also gives a clue to its secular origin in the daily 
life of an Indian village. The mediaeval temple gopurams 
are not cattle-shelters; but it is easy tp imagine that in tjte 
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snciGnt ArySiti vIIIr^© coniiimiiitiss th© gcit© througli which 
the cattle went to their pastures would be called the ‘cow- 
gat©,’ and that in case of a hostile raid they would be first 
driven to the ‘cow-fort’ for safety. And as the routine of 
daily life became recognised as the ‘dharma’ of Aryan re- 
ligion, the forms and names of secular things sanctified by 
immemorial usage in the Aryan family were woven into 

th© ritual of the pious Hindu the difficulty of enlarging 

the original sacred structure was overcome by the expedient 
of enclosing the first quadrangle with a larger one, the 
gopurams [of the latter being correspondingly greater in 
width and height. ..in every South Indian temple which was 
completed according to the intention of the original build- 
ers, the tower of the holy of holies always dominated the 
gopurams of the mantapam and those of the walls of the 
quadrangular enclosure. ..The expedient of making the 
outer gopurams the principal structural features was only 
adopted when some ancient and highly venerated shrine 
already existed on the site, and it might bo considered 
desecration to touch it or disturb the meditations of its 
pious custodians... The successive enclosures are the record 
of the unbroken tradition of the Indo- Aryan building craft 
from remote antiquity to the present day.” 


With the enlargement of enclosed space thus indicat- 
ed, there came an enlargement of symbolism and ceremonial. 
The g5pufams became the background of series of sculpt- 
ures embodying the religious lore of Hindu India, and were 
given a correspondence to the Cosmos in the relating of 
them in position to the four points of space, and in their 
sculptures to the starry heavens. 

Another special feature of temple architecture in 
Travancore which attracts the architecturally-seeing eye 
is the mantapam (assembly hall) which can be contemplated 
almost in its completeness as a single object of art, not as 
an accumulated abstraction like the mental images formed 
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by large and multiform buildings of whose totality only a 
fraction can be seen at a time. Here the artistic distinction 
arises out of a combination of proportion in the enclosed 
space and the forms and carvings of the pillars. 

An exquisite example of such a hall is that known 
as the NavoJ'Sihti Mctndcipam within the precincts of the 
Palace of Padmfinabhapafam, thirty-three miles south of 
Trivandrum, and well within the area of East Coast influ- 
ence. The palace was for some centuries the seat of State 
authority. But after the consolidation of Travancore in 
its present configuration, in the early eighteenth century, 
Maharaja Mart'handa Varma moved his capital to Trivan- 
drum, and Padmanabhapufam subsided into obscurity and 
consequent neglect and decline. With the revival of 
interest in the arts which has marked the opening years 
of the reign of MahSfaja Sir Bala ^laina Varma, Padraa- 
nSibhapufam Palace has received recognition as a splendid 
example of art history and accomplishment. Mainly it 
embodies the features of Kerala architecture in its gabled 
roofs and carved wooden pillars. But here we are consider- 
ing special features in temple building as a fine art, and 
the Navafdtkri mandapam at Padmanabhapufam affords a 
charming example of the artistic distinction referred to 
above. Although small in its enclosed space, as a family 
place of religious assembly and worship (the latter at a 
small shrine, unused for two centuries, — the manddpam is 
so proportioned that it gives a feeling of largeness beyond 
its actual size (66' x 27'). This feeling is partly created by 
the vista of pillars on both sides of the open hall. These, 
with their drooped floral capitals and their numerous bas- 
reliefs of deifio and heroic figures— -the latter primarily 
religious in intention but being artistic in their placing — 
impart the sensation of hanging from the roof, like some 
textile material, rather than standing on the ground as 
heavy granite rook. 
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The recent recovery (1935) of this gem of south 
Indian architecture from the obscurity of two centuries of 
desertion, and from the thick coating of successive appli- 
cations of whitewash by artistically insensitive guardians 
whose chunam (lime) method of cleanliness was not only 
‘ next to godliness,’ but superior to both godliness and art, 
is one of the major artistic events of the early reign of His 
Highness Sri Chithra Thifunal. Happily the recognition 
of the historical and artistic value of such a piece of archi- 
tecture, as an example of past achievement and a model 
for future effort, has led to the restoration of the manda- 
pam, and its preservation as an item in the recently autho- 
rised (January 1938) Arclucological Miisoum into which 
the Padmanabhapuram Palace is in tlio process of being 
transformed. 

For large-scale viaiulapaws wo liavo to go to the Sri 
Padnianabhaswami temple at Trivandrum — tlio temple of 
His Highness the Maharaja as Sil i’admanabhadasa, 
follower of Vishnu, and the ‘cathedral’ of Travancoro 
Hinduism, and to Suchindram temple. The temple of 
Trivandrum was knowm in very ancient times as a place of 
special sanctitJT All trace of the original struct\ire dis- 
appeared in various restorations. The })re.‘-ent (jbpurmn 
was begun in the late sixteenth century. The sculptured 
roof of the JculctJH'hara tnanJapam is supported l)y single 
ten-foot pillars of granite, elaborately carved, with slender 
outer pillars at the four corners of the main pillar enclos- 
ing deific figures of marked impressiveness ; Siva and 
other deities sharing almost equal honours with Vishnu to 
whom the temple as a whole is dedicated — an indication oi 
the religious broad-mindedness that has long boon chaia- 
cteristic of Hindu thought in Travancoie. Besides Uie 
deities in large and small sculptures, w’ith accompanying 
monkeys, squirrels and parrots, pufanic stories are 
strikingly carved on the stone beams ol the mandapcim. 
The entablature is supported by largo carved blocks lestmg 
66 
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on the heads of a series of “unicorns.” The lotus is a 
prominent theme in the decorative sculpturing for which 
the mandapctm is notable. There are other mdndapcirns 
in the Sri Padinanabhaswami temple enclosure but the 
KulcLsekhara mandapcLm exceeds them in artistic quality, 
and is an epitome of Hindu religious ideas expressed in 
masterly carving. 

Illustrated brochures on the Sri Fadmanabhaswami 
temple and its compeer, if not its superior in architectural 
distinction, the superbly constructed and adorned temple 
of Suclundram, would be highly valuable contributions to 
art history and appreciation. 

Besides the Hindu temples there are many Christian 
churches and Muhammadan mosques in the State. But 
while these have their special appeal as places of worship, 
they do not present the aesthetical features that would 
bring them within the scope of this Chapter, and are dealt 
with elsewhere in the Manual. Certain of the churches 
have followed an indigenous simplicity ; others have 
followed western models. The mosques present the fami- 
liar and always pleasing architectural forms of dome and 
minar. 

Turning from religious to general architecture, it is 
noticeable that here the gabled roof remains throughout as 
the symbol of Kerala, from Padmanabhapufam Palace, the 
oldest part of which was built in the year 1335 after Christ, 
to KaudiSr Palace, Trivandrum, entered by His Highness 
in 1934. In the former, despite a few intrusions from beyond 
Travancore, even beyond the Spanish clock-tower, indigenous 
influences prevail in gables and wood-work, which in their 
prime must have been remarkably fine, and in their decay 
(happily now being arrested and rectified) are exceedingly 
attractive. A small domestic edifice (Ntrpura) in the 
Padmanabhapufam Palace compound, made entirely of 
wood, and covered with almost poignantly lovely carving 
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on walls, doors, pillars and ceilings, is still within possi- 
bility of an almost complete restoration, and will, it is 
earnestly to be hoped, share the attention now being none 
too soon bestowed on the rejuvenation of that once mighty 
centre of Travancore culture. 

Kaudiar Palace, while adapted to necessities arising 
out of modern use of electricity and motor vehic les, retains 
in its superstructure, like the Kefala-style temples, the 
gabled feature. This is carried to a point of remarkable 
distinctiveness in His Highness’s Golf Pavilion near the 
Palace, built as part of a healthy reaction against the 
deterioration that follows the mere imitation of foreign 
patterns. 

The most compendious view of Travancore palatial 
architecture is obtained, of course, in the Fort of Trivan- 
drum, in which a succession of rulers built a series of 
palaces that reflect changes of taste in the passing of time 
and influences other than those of the country. The lay- 
out and decoration of the older palaces, such as those of 
Maharajas M5rt'h5.nda Varma and Sri Swathi Thifunal, 
carry on the PadmanSibhapufam style : their carved pillars 
and ceilings are artistic delights. Later buildings conform 
more to western modes; but the gabled roof persists, and 
constitutes, as it were, the co-ordinating indigenous charac- 
teristic among a number of influences that had lost a 
common architectural will, yet retained a touch of bad 
conscience. The throwing open of the 6anga VilSsam 
Palace in 1936 as a Museum of arts and crafts and a 
Gallery of State portraiture and general painting, accumu- 
lated during previous reigns, is an act of artistic wisdom 
and generosity for which His Highness Sri Chithra Thifu- 
nSl will ever be held in grateful memory. The building 
itself is an attractive work of art, though its full character 
is obscured by the intimacy of a plain and disproportionate 
hall for dramatic performances. Other palaces, such as 
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those of Quilon, Krishnapiiram and Ifapiel, express in 
varying degree the Kerala tradition. 

Of general public buildings, the first place, archi- 
tecturally speaking, though not historically, as it was built 
as recently as 1878, is easily taken by the State Museum 
at Trivandrum. Its position on an eminence, in the beauti- 
ful Public Gardens, where it can be viewed from all sides 
and angles, gives it an ideal location for the student, and 
right worthily it occupies it. It may be conceded to the 
critical that the colour-scheme both external and internal 
is hardly in the simple Kerala tone; yet, for all its apparent 
gaudiness, it is essentially simple in design, keeping strictly 
to the austerity of right-angles, and not deviating into the 
soft sentiment of crrrves. On a first glance the external 
form of the Museuin might appear to suggest a group of 
separate buildings instead of a dolermiired architectural 
unit. But examination will show that the exterior faith- 
fully discloses to the Great Space the disposition of the 
enclosed space within a large central ball off which 
corridors lead to wings. The Museum building brings 
together the main features of Kerala architecture, excel- 
lently summarised in the first edition of this Manual: 

“ Under that style the solid portions of the structure 
wore of laterite or brick. But the detached and salient 
parts, the columns, the deep caves, the high-pitched gables, 
the shady and protected verandahs, the overhanging balco- 
nies, were constructed of the splendid timber that the 
forests produced, and with all the skill and cunning 
inherited from birth and developed by practice.” 

In addition to the foregoing features the architect 
of the Museum very admirably placed the impressive bay 
windows of Padmanabhapuram, balancing the narrow 
windows and broad doors of the central hall. 

It might naturally be expected that the first place 
in architectural importance, after the palaces would be the 
administrative centre of government. But this distinction 
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remains for the future to accomplish. A quotation from 
the State Manual of 1906, following immediately that given 
above, states the position as it is even today, as the building 
referred to has not undergone any radical change in the 
years between then and now. 

“Instead of following this well-understood style, (the 
Kerala) in the construction of the Public Offices and the 
Durbar Hall at Trivandrum, Lord Napier points out (in a 
lecture on the Fine Arts in India) that the Government 
of Travail core created a costly edifice of tlie familiar 
plaster, classic type, which looks as if it bad been designed 
in some European art-academy in the second decade of the 
present century (19th), a result, according to him, of the 
irresistible despotism of foreign example.'’ 

The foregoing criticism, made in 1871, was, the 
Manual informs us, “happily followed by beneficial results. 
Many of the subsequent government Imildings here follow 
as far as possible the indigenous model and the ancient 
wood work of the country.’’ The Museum and the Golf 
Links mandapam, to wdiich reference has already been 
made, are mentioned in this connection; so also are the 
Maharaja’s College (of Science) and the High School for 
Girls. But the college externally manages to put on more 
of the Frenchified look tlian the true Kerala countenance. 
The attempts at architectural distinction in other colleges 
and public buildings do not succeed in getting beyond the 
category of “nondescript.” Happily, with the opening of the 
new reign, there has appeared a revival of interest in 
Kerala culture; and it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
the inauguration of the new University w'ill also inaugu- 
rate a new architectural era in which the distinctive 
features of the Kerala stylo will take their proper place, 
and at the same time experience the development from 
within which is the sign of cultural life. 

Such a revival would be expected to show itself not 

only in large public edifices, but in tlie huinblei stiuctures. 
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of domestic dwellings and bazaars, both of which need a 
strong pull back from dull imitation or bald utility. It is 
true that cultural revival interacts with economic revival. 
But it is also true that it is just as cheap to put up an 
artistic building of any kind as an inartistic one — perhaps 
cheaper — since true taste does without showy inessentials. 
Differences in money-value in building lie more in mate- 
rials than in forms and arrangement. The latter belongs 
to the mind; and when tliere is a sufficient weight to artistic 
example in more responsible buildings, urban and suburban 
emulation will show itself. 

Leaving out of count the modernised “bungalows,” 
though thanking those of them that acknowledge the 
indigenous style in gabled roofs, the best example of Ksfala 
domestic architecture is the Nayar and Nambathiri house. 
In lay-out it might be called a walled family town, with an 
architecturally interesting entrance consisting of a tiled or 
thatched roof supported on well-moulded wooden pillars. 
This gives entrance to the compound with its garden, yard, 
bathing tank, snake grove, and other buildings, located in 
conformity with ancient custom based on experience, 
convenience and hygiene. Architecturally, that is, as 
regards form, the main Nayar house follows the Kgfaia 
simplicity, with dormers in the roofs which were formerly 
thatched but are now tiled, carrying attractive wood-car- 
vings, But the finely shaped wooden pillars of the house, and 
the rich wood-carving of the walls and ceilings or rooms 
and verandahs, give a special decorative distinction to the 
building. The entrance to the family 2)77ja-house (place of 
worship) is very beautifully carved in some Nayar homes. 
Indeed, as a model for the imagination of the people, nothing 
could be better than the Nayar and Nambuthifi house. 

The term sculpture, in its broadest usage, refers not 
only to the chiselling of images of deities, humans and 
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animals out of stone and wood in low and high relief, but 
includes also the arts of engraving and 
Sculpture. carving. Indeed, the word sculpture came 

into English through French from a Latin original 
meaning to carve, though the word carve is itself of 
north European origin. The term engrave comes from 
Greek roots meaning to scratch on a surface. We may 
therefore take it that sculpture means to ad out of 
substances, and that carving and engraving mean to cut into 
substances. Ivory Work stands between the two, since 
although it produces figures cut out of a substances. The 
cutting is nearer the method of the carver than of the 
sculptor. Where sculptured images are entirely or almost 
entirely in the round, that is, when they stand out independ- 
ently, they are called statutory. Statues and images in 
metal are made by a different process, not chiselling or 
cutting, but modelling and casting, with engraving as a 
chasing or finishing touch. 

Up till recently the oldest example of primitive 
g0\jlpture was a statue in Mathura Museum in 
North India which, from an inscription on it, is taken to 
have been made early in the seventh century B. C., and it 
is presiimed by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami (Introduction to 
Indian Art) to imply “a long anterior development in wood 
or other impermanent material.” But the excavations at 
Mohenjodaro in Sind have produced sculptures and images 
dated back to the third millennium B. C.of such a character 
and expertness as to imply a similar long anterior develop- 
ment and subsequent excavations in the same district indi- 
cate a still more remote past Indian art. This early develop- 
ment was not only in craftsmanship but in 
Some time before the Buddhist era opened 500 a GO a 

(Sanskrit f — i.tscufpfum 

lak^a (“■■‘•■■"-Iff for the rep'resentation 

and painting) laid down the technique loi u 

of Gods and Kings; and such a formulation was not done 
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by intuition, but as the result of long conjoint contempla- 
tion of the nature of deity and exalted humanity, and 
expei’ience of the possibilities and limitations of plastic and 
pictorial art. 

From these early beginnings came the subsequent 
marvellous record of Indian sculpture of the era which 
began two centuries before Christ and continued in northern 
India until the thirteenth century after Christ, and in 
Southern India, including Travancoro, until the eighteenth; 
an era called classical not from any chronological relation- 
ship with European cultural history, but because, in scul- 
pture, which we are here specially considering, “it indicates 
Indian artistic utterance in its fullness” (Dr. Stella Kram- 
risch in Indian Sculpture). Along with tlio sculpture 
that maintained the classical tradition, a movement arose 
in the ninth century and continued in JMortViern India until 
the thirteenth and in southern India until the eighteenth. 
This movement is roforrod to as mediaeval. In it the 
classical simplicity and substantiality are succeeded by 
elaborateness and decorativeness. The latter is not a 
new feature, for it was seen in. the early stage of the 
classical era. As Dr. Ivramrisch puts it : “Once more 
quantity is a quality of Indian sculpture.” Both types, 
classical and lUvediaoval, are found in the sculpture of 
Travancore. 

But before considering the sculpture of Travancore, 
it will be useful to summarise the latest findings of scholar- 
ship on sculptural inlluencos that moved outwards from 
India, including the south, and put the Indian stamp on the 
plastic art of other areas of Asia. The continental move- 
ment of Buddhist religious and artistic influence, which 
began in the third century B. G., proceeded both westwards 
into Khotan and eastwards into China and Korea, and 
thence to the Japanese islands, and in the course of time 
set up communications between both sides of the map. 
The movement also reached south-eastern Asia (Burma, 
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Siam, Indo-China) and the great archipelago (now the 
Netherlands East Indies) both directly from India by sea, 
and indirectly by land. 


In reaching these areas by long and strenuous routes 
through intervening cultural areas some external modi- 
fications in the sculptures were inevitable; and when the art 
settled in a particular place, while the message of the 
Buddhist ‘enlightenment’ remained as the fixed funda- 
mental, the ‘artistic intei-pretation varied considerably in 
the various countries, depending on the creative faculty 
and philosophical knowledge of the respective people’ 
(Oswald Siren in “Studies in Chinese Art and some Indian 
Influences”). The Chinese temperament did not ejigage 
itself to any large extent on Buddhist symbolism cind I’eligion, 
but threw itself heartily into the artistic aspect of the new 
idea, and produced representations of the Buddha far from 
the original Indian conception, as may be seen in the 
brasses and paintings in the Si I Chithralayara and Annexe 
in Trivandrum. No objects have been found that could be 
dated to the archaic period of Chinese sculpture (prior to 
the sixth century after Christ) confirming legends of early 
contacts with south India, though this absence does not 
cancel the legends. But there is a statement in the Annals 
of the Eastern Han Dynasty that the Emperor Hsien Ti 
(190-220 after Christ) had golden statues, presumably of the 
Buddha, put on temples that he ordered to be built, which 
indicates early contact with India. 

The modifications set up cn route diminished as 
travel became more familiar and expeditious in the tollow- 
ing centuries. Influences from southei’n India then aie 
taken for granted by scholars, though the identification of 
their sculptural reliques is yet a matter of conjecture : 
“Certain still existing sculptures (sixth and seventh cen- 
turies) may possibly be taken as indications of such direct 
or indirect influences from southern India. Obviously, 
67 
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however, there is scope here for research, which may reach 
as far as Travancore and form a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of this subject. 

The mere fact that the influence of India on sculp- 
ture reached the countries of south-eastern Asia, also 
Korea and Japan, and farther to remote Pacific Islands like 
the Marquesas (see Polynesian Religion by Dr. E. S. C. 
Handy), and there became the inspiration to local trans- 
formations, is all that can here be stated. 

But fuller reference is desirable to the influence of 
India on the sculpture of the Netherlands East Indies, as 
there is growing speculation that Travancore played a 
larger part than has heretofore been realised in the develop- 
ment of the plastic art of Java. Until recently it was, in 
fact, held by some scholars that an inscription found in an 
ancient site in Java indicated that the first Hindu temples 
in Java had as model a temple in India which was taken to 
be located on the frontier of Travancore. A paper read by 
Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director of Archaeology of the 
Netherlands East Indies at the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference, held in Trivandrum in December 1937, was 
generally accepted, however, as showing that the reading 
of the inscription was now open to doubt, though the doubt 
itself was not final. In any event, apart from architectural 
or sculptural technique, Travancore the legendary home of 
the Sage Agasthya, who is still worshipped by hill tribes as 
a living personage, gave a powerful stimulus to the 
J avanese imagination in the idea and figure of the Guru 
which is so prominent in the statuary gathered in the 
Batavia Museum and in ancient temples such as the central 
shrine at Prambanan. This figure specially roused the 
interest of Their Highnesses the Mahsfsja of Travancore and 
Mahsfs^i Sethu Psrvathi Bstyi, during their tour of Java 
and Bali in the early summer of 1937, which they under- 
took in order to study the cultural influences of India 
abroad. 
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In Java, which has been a Muhammadan island of 
forty million people since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Hindu figures have now a purely archaeological 
interest, though, curiously enough, the most precious 
family heirlooms of the Sultan of Djockdja, which are 
carried in processions, contain wooden carvings of the 
hamsa (swan) and nS.ga (serpent) that are familiar in Hindu 
iconography. In Bali, on the other hand, Hinduism has 
never ceased to be the religion of the people ; and Hindu 
sculpture has never ceased to be a living art, for the simple 
reason that the extreme friability of the only available 
‘stone’ gives buildings and sculptures a life of little more 
than a generation. There is consequently a continuous 
demand for new structures, decorations and figures ; and 
those who have witnessed the rise and disappearance of 


buildings and structures in their life-time say that the 
remarkable thing about them, from the artistic point of 
view, is their faithfulness to tradition in general form, and 
their decorative modifications within traditional limits. 
The building of the Balinese Museum at Den Pasar struck 
the Travancore party as a beautiful old piece of architec- 
ture, and ihey congratulated the Curator on the good luck 
of getting it for the Museum. His disconcerting reply was 
that the building had been specially put up some twenty 
years previously for the Museum ; in India it would have 
passed for a thousand years old ! Wood-carvings also are 


regarded as old in a generation. 

Travancore is fortunate in possessing in the collection 
of art-objects made by Their Highnesses on their tour ol 
Java and Bali, and exhibited in the Museum 
Trivandrum, excellent, in some coses unique 
both the Hindu and Buddhist sculptures of 
For the first time in India may be seen 
oasts, kindly sanctioned by the ”,^1X1 

lands East Indies, and made by experts, di 
masterpieces of eleven and twelve centuries ago- 
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them are from the world-famous eighth century Buddhist 
monument, the Borobudur, and two from the less renowned, 
but no less beautiful, sculptures of the ninth century Hindu 
shrines of Prambanan. Balinese sculpture is represented 
by a number of figures in wood. 

The two chief centres of Travancore sculpture in 
stone are the great Dravidian temples of Suchindram and 
Trivandrum, to give them their chronological order, which 
students of the arts will probably also consider their artistic 
order. Reference has already been made to them in the 
section of this Chapter dealing with architecture; and further 
reference is made to them, in some detail, in the Chapter on 
Archaeology. In the Chapter now before us the art of 
sculpture will be considered from the artistic point of view; 
that is, less from the point of view of archaeological and 
historical information or of theological and psychological 
meanings, than from that of the particular ways in which 
the sculptors carried out their works as artists. This 
involves two factors: first, and most important, the attitude 
of the artist tow’ards his work; second, his craft. 

The Indian artist did not approach his work as an 
artist only. That fatal deprivation of responsibility to life 
is a non-Indian expedient to stifle artistic bad conscience. 
The Indian artist approached his work in the past, and 
largely does so today, as an offering of his creative faculty 
and expression back to the creative spirit of the universe. 
From the divine he received his gift: his thanks could only 
be expressed in the translation of the formless into signi- 
ficant forms, or in the investing of his representations of 
life and nature with hints of their divine origin. His eyes, 
therefore, were seldom on the surfaces of objects, but on 
their signalled inner realities; and his creative expression 
arose from somewhere within himself deeper than sense- 
perception. “ Technical production,” says Dr. Coomara- 
swami ( ‘ The Transformations of Nature in Art ’ ), “ is thus 
bound up with the psychological method known as yoga. 
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In other words, the artist does not resort to models, but 
uses a mental construction, and this condition sufficiently 
explains the cerebral character of the art..,’* That is, the 
significance of an object of art created in the classical 
Indian manner is never exhausted in aesthetic or technique, 
but ramifies into meaning. This meaning, however, is not 
an objective transcription of ideas or rules outside the artist’s 
own consciousness. Until he had attained personal vision 
of the aspect of divinity that he desired to represent, he 
could not begin work, i he vision attained, the artist-seer 
projected his vision from a point below his own surface to a 
point below the surface of his artistic material. It is 
because of this subjectivity in the Indian artist and his work 
that the classical art of India is so impressive to those who 
are able to assimilate their reactions to the creative con- 
ditions, and see the sculptures from a point behind their 
eyesight: they are impressive as not merely representing 
supermundane life but as embodying it. 

The effect of this condition on the craft of the artist 
is two-fold, in, first, the modification of his expressional 
reaction to life, and, second, in the necessity of a code of 
convention in form as distinct from expedients of technical 
procedure. Let us make these two points plain. 

First as to expression. A point almost always raised 
by those who look at Indian sculptures for the first time, 
and occasionally by those whose indigenous attitude has 
been tampered with by extraneous influences, is what they 
call the lack of expression in deific figures. This presumed 
lack is sometimes taken as indicating that the Indian artist 
was, and is, incapable of delineating expression. But this 
is not borne out in a wide study of Indian art. And when 
the matter is gone fully into, it is discovered that alleged 
expressionlessness is the interpretation in visual art of the 
conception that divinity, in the Indian sense, being inclusive, 
Cannot sjdeg with hunjan enthusiaspi, or le^'h to 
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pleasant patronage or unpleasant animosity; hence a natural 
tendency to the poise of impersonality. The effect of this 
impersonality, or super-personality, is to give fuller expres- 
sion than otherwise would be possible to the essential 
significance of the statue. The image of 6iva as the Lord 
of the Cosmic Dance {Nafaraja) in the temple of Sri Padma- 
nabhaswami in Trivandrum does not depict a deity enjoying 
himself in dancing, but dance itself, so perfectly realised 
that Sir William Rothensfcein, one of the most eminent 
English artists, has written that this particular figure, found 
not in Tra van core only but of Dravidian origin, is one of 
India’s three supreme gifts to sculptural art, being the 
perfect expression of motion. Yet in the face of the deity 
there is a delicate suggestion of celestial pleasure, the 
Sinanda (bliss or supreme satisfaction) of creative activity. 
The other two achievements, it may be mentioned in 
deference to the query in the mind of the reader, are the 
Buddha, expressing repose, and a little bronze of Sundafa- 
murt'hiswami depicting the moment when repose moves 
into activity after a period of ecstasy. 

Further as regards expression, it must be remembered 
that facial expression is but one way of expressing ideas 
and feelings. India has recognised it fully, and in Travan- 
core it has been carried into a development and disciplining 
of facial expression in the dance drama KaiHakali, which 
is animated sculpture. But beyond facial expression, Indian 
sculpture expresses fundamentals of thought and emotion 
in postures, gestures and symbolical ornaments, all familiar 
to the artist and known to the instructed student; and these 
spread the expressional significance over the whole image. 
The chahrarn and the sankh (wheel and conch) are not mere 
adornments of Vishnu, or the deer and the moon of Siva, 
all of which details are beautifully wrought out in the 
temple sculptures of Travancore: they are integral parts of 
an expressional total. Their effect is to reduce emphasis on 
any particular feature, an(J to build significance op a 
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broador bass. It is out of this spreading out of meaning 
that there arose the occasional presentation of human 
function, even depravity, which the artist noted and depict- 
ed with the detachment of an analytical psychologist, and 
with none of the sensul consciousness that outsiders 
mistakenly suppose. 

Naturally such an art, with its symbolical intention 
of conveying essentials of life behind the accidents of form, 
had recourse to sculptural convention — that is, to a tech- 
nique established by its originators and maintained by their 
successors. The canon of sculptural proportion became so 
‘sacred’ in itself that the quality of ‘beauty’ was denied 
to any image not in conformity with it. “There are some 
to whom that which captivates their heart is lovely; but for 
those who know, that which falls short of canonical pro- 
portion is not beautiful”. (Sukraoharya, translated by Dr. 
Coomaraswami in The Transformation of Nature in Art). 
Objects of nature used in connection with the image were 
also conventionalised, like the lotus which, in a number of 
variations of its distinctive form, is never a representation 
of the flower such as would have passed the naturalistic 
test of Leonardo da Vinci for inclusion in art, yet never 
fails to indicate the perfection intended by its use. 

Such convention would appear to put an end to per- 
sonal initiative. In a sense it did so in declining to permit 
a personal human exploitation of the impersonal divine. 
But in the raising of the consciousness of the artist to the 
level of the divine in himself it gave a much higher creative 
satisfaction than just having a personal artistic fling could 
ever give. But the important point in adjudicating on 
convention in Indian sculpture is, that such convention is 
intended to release the imagination from objective restric- 
tions into the freedom of accepting a figure that is obvious- 
ly more than human and may perchance be less than divine, 
or at least may be taken as a code spelling divinity. Below 
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the level of divinity the sculptor is free in the sense that he 
can present his ideas without regard to form-rules, restricted 
only by his own skill and attitude. For example, on the 
sides of one of the great pillars in the Sri Padmansbha- 
swami temple, the capitals of which are highly conventional, 
there are two adjoining bas reliefs, both notably expressing 
a phase of human life, and each doing so in a distinctive 
manner. One depicts an old man moving cumbrously, 
obviously in fatigue, carrying a bundle on the end of a stick 
resting on his shoulder,. ..a sculptural anticipation of 
pictures expressing the dignity of labour by the French 
painter. Millet: the other depicts a muni (speechless seer) 
in an attitude of ecstasy anticipating the modern paintings 
of the ecstasy of Ohaithanya, and indicating posturings 
that, seen in another environment, would be regarded as 
exceedingly modern in their angular peculiarity. 

Carving in stone has not been confined to deific figures 
in the round or in relief. Rose-water sprinklers and the 
reed-holders (kulals) of the nagasxociram (trumpet) are still 
being carved out of stone by traditional artificers in 
Chengannur. 

Wood-carving has from ancient limes been what 
may correctly be called a popular art-craft in Travancore, 
that is, an art-craft commonly ))ractised because of the 
easy availability of unrestricted quantities of various 
suitable timbers. In a State of 7,625 square miles, 2,500 
square miles (nearly one-third of the total area) are under 
reserved forests which yield 600 varieties of trees for all 
kinds of purposes, particularly teak, ebony, blackwood, and 
other timbers on which the builder and craftsman can 
exercise their art to perfection. For many centuries outer 
necessity in building and inner necessity in artistic expres- 
sion sati8fie,d themselves in the mutual creation of edifices 
that combined utility and beauty within the special charac- 
teristics of the Ksfala genius. Knacky constructional 
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devices for meeting stresses and weights, and for hanging 
heavy wooden doors, were accompanied by carved orna- 
mentation of pillars, ceilings and walls based on simple 
designs taken from ancient lore and natural environment, 
and producing by multiplication and variation a sense of 
extraordinary richness and elaborateness. 

The finest examples of this combination of building 
and wood-carving are in the Kanivelappufamalika Palace 
and others in Trivandrum Fort, and in the entrance to the 
Nalukettu of Padmanabhapufam Palace. The building at 
the Nlrpura (bathing place) beside Padmanabhapufam 
Palace is a masterpiece of craft-delight and artistic loveli- 
ness that, with careful restoration and publicity should 
become a place of art-pilgrimage. 

The same characteristics arc preserved in Nayar 
houses in various parts of the State. Unfortunately other 
influences have here intervened to the detriment of cultural 
tradition. Natural deterioration in wooden material is not 
always met by congruous renewal in wood and the original 
manner, and inconsistencies that have no place in true art 
are thus introduced and transmit lowered artistic taste to 
the younger generation through uncritical familiarity with 
them. Attached to certain of thtse hemes are pt'^a-houses 
(places for family worship) some of which are of exquisite 
design and craftsmanship. Wood -carving fills the spaces 
in “ doi'raers and over the entiauces to out-houscs. It is 
prominent in ceremonial carriages and the vahanams (means 
of conveyance) of deities ; and it has a humble but admirable 
place on the visible side of the axle-beams ol country 
bullock-carts. 

Wood-carvings of notable distinctiveuesH are 
in some of the minor temples of the State as exemplified in 
items happily preserved in the State Museum, frivandrum, 
consisting of deific images in round and relief Irom the 
dismantled temple of Kulat'buppula, and a small wooden 
68 
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mandapam reconstructed from the materials of a ruined 
temple at Thirunandikkafa. But the culmination of wood- 
carving as an art in Travancore is the great .^SmSyaua 
“ frieze,” recently brought to light around the shrine of 
the !6-5.ma8w5mi Temple at PadmanSbhapufam, 300 feet 
long and feet high, every inch of which is carved with 
outstanding skill and vitality. This fine work in 45 panels 
is ascribed to the early eighteenth century, the golden age 
of MahSfaja Marthap^a Varma the Great. 

Sandal-wood is extensively used in the making of 
articles for presentation and sale, some of which are very 
artistically carved with paurdnic incidents and natural 
scenes. 

Ivory-carving in Travancore is supposed to have 
behind it at least 3>000 years of history, if ancient Grecian 
and Hebrew references are correctly interpreted. The 
ancient technique and specimens of the art-craft are now 
matters of legend, though the art-craft itself remains. 
Recent methods of utilising ivory decoratively are mainly 
of two kinds — ordinary hand-carving in the round or in 
relief; and a method equivalent to etching on flat thin slices 
or ivory for ornamenting palanquins and other articles, the 
designs and figures (the latter usually Paurdnic) being 
coloured after the outline cut in a coat of wax has been 
bitten into the ivory by essence of lime-fruit. 1 ravancore 
enjoys a special eminence in this craft, and the output of 
the workshops of Trivandrum is admired all over the world. 
The tendency, however, to cater to the tastes of visitors 
and the market abroad, on the supposition that they prefer 
ivory versions of familiar western subjects to distinctive 
Indian designs, has somewhat deflected the craft from 
originality and vitality, and brought it within the risk of 
the decadence that comes of mere mimicry and concession 
to extraneous influences. It is to be hoped that the new 
creative influence from the University of Travancore will 
arrest this tendency. 
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Among the memorable achievements of the ivory- 
carver’s art are the ivory throne, fully carved and etched 
which Mahsrsja Swathi Thirural (18^7-1847). the famous 
musical composer, had made as an outcome of his interest 
in the fostering of the art of the State, and which is 
jealously preserved in one of the palaces of Trivandrum 
Fort ; and the jewelled ivory throne that Maharaja Mar- 
t'hap^a Varma presented to Queen Victoria in 18a, which 
is an object of artistic and historical interest in Windsor 
Castle. The patronage of the art by these rulers led to an 
increasing demand for ivory articles. This demand was 
met by the crealion of a Government aided department of 
ivory-carving which continues its work in the School of 
Arts, Trivandrum. 

The material for ivory*carving in Travancore is not, 
as is sometimes thought abroad, obtained by the slaughter 
of elephants. It is taken from the tusks of elephants that 
have died from natural causes in the forests. The tusks 
are collected to the weight of about six hundred-weights 
annually, the proceeds of which by auction go to the Forest 
Department of Government. 

Image-casting is not, in its technique, a strictly 
sculptural art-craft. But the affinity of its religious pur- 
pose with that of sculpture and engraving, and the simila- 
rity of its finished products to those of the other plastic 
arts, give it a legitimate place with them. The art-craft of 
image-casting has not been so extensively practised in 
Travancore as sculpture in stone and wood. iSievertheless 
it hgj^ to its credit a considerable achievement in bronze 
figures of deities and saints, the chief centre of these, and 
of terra-cotta images being SucLIndram temple. A set of 
excellent bronzes is in the S,anga Viiasam Palace Museum 
in Trivandrum Fort. 

Behind these plastic arts, and indeed behind the 
graphic art to which we shall now turn, stand the ancient 
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craft-rules set out in the f^ilpaMsthras (canons of technique) 
of all-India, but modified by the Kerala genius and environ- 
ment in such works as the Silparallma , the Thanthrasamu- 
chaya, and the Manushyalaya chandriM, to which those 
interested in the study of the literature of art-crafts in 
Travancore are referred. 

For the past sixty years tlie art of painting in Tra- 
vancore has been almost exclusively associated with the 
name of i^aja !6.avi Varma, grand father 
Painting. of Her Highness MahSrani Sethu Parvathi 
Bayi, the mother of the present Maharaja, ilajaravi 
Varma was born into the Kilimantir family in 1848. 
He w'as taught oil-painting by his uncle Raja Raja 
Varma, who had learned the art from an Indian practi- 
tioner on a visit to Travancore. Later 6avi Varma 
took lessons from a visiting English painter, Theodore 
Jensen. From these preliminaries 6avi Varma proceeded, 
with characteristic initiative and energy, to the chosen 
career of an oil-painter, and by dint of confidence and 
assiduous work, attained a wide popularity in India through 
reproductions, and recognition in Europe and America 
through the exhibition of certain of his originals. His first 
success was in 1873, when at the age of twenty-five he won 
the Governor’s gold medal in the Madras Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion. Though interested in nature and humanity, Rsja 
6avi Varma’s chief pre-occupation was the painting of 
incidents in the classical lore of India. His set of paintings 
on Pauranic themes in Mysore Palace which he accom- 
plished in 1885 to 1887, have up till recently been the most 
extensive collection of his work. 

But with the founding of the Sri Chithralayam (State 
Gallery of Indian and Far Eastern Paintings) at Trivandrum 
(1935), Baja ]6.avi Varma’s work was given what will proba- 
bly remain as its largest and most representative present- 
ation. This consists of fourteen of his large characteristic 
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paintings, five of which are on classical themes, eight 
portraits, and one a human group. Among the portraits, 
those of MahStrSni Lakshmi BSyi C. I. elder sister of His 
late Highness Sri Malain Thirunal Mahafsja and her 
consort, Kerala Varroa KSyil Thampuran, C. S. 1., famous 
MalaySlam poet and scholar, a preliminary study for the 
official portrait of the late Dadabhai Naoroji, and a strik- 
ing study of the artist’s uncle, C. I^.5.jai'5ja Varrra, are of 
special value as historical documents, besides being excel- 
lent examples of liavi Varma’s straightforward portraiture. 
Ten of his smaller oil-paintings are also preserved in the 
Sri Chithralayam. Two of these have a pathetic interest 
in being his last works, and unfinished. The subjects are 
taken from an elephant-capture in Mysore forests during a 
visit of His Majesty the late King George : one shows the 
capturing in process ; the other shows the camp, with a 
now old-fashioned motor-car in wliich the King Emperor 
and the Maharaja of Mysore can be identified, though the 
portraits are incomplete. There are also in the collection 
several examples of water-colours by Ravi Varma. His 
easel, at which he worked for some years in his home- 
studio at Kilimantir, stands in the Chithralayam bearing a 
pleasing portrait of the artist by his sister Mangalabai 
Thampuratti. 

The Sri Chithralayam also contains paintings and 
sketches by other members of the Kilimantir family — the 
beginnings of the European phase of painting in Travan- 
core a century ago by Rajaraja Varma ; nineteen studies 
of figures, groups and nature by C. ;6,ajaraja Varma ; and, 
in addition to her portrait of Raja 6.avi Varma mentioned 
above, a figure-study by Mangalabai Tharapufatfi- 

The Kilimanar tradition of western painting is conti- 
nued by !6.avi Varma’s son, 6.ama Varma, and his nephew, 
Ravi Varma. 

6aja 6avi Varma died in 1906. In 1905 an earth- 
quake in Kangra Valley, in the northern Punjab, had 
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closed the history of the Rajput school of Indian painting. 
In 1907 the Indian Society of Oriental Art was formed in 
Calcutta by a group of Indians and Europeans to foster a 
movement that had recently sprung up for the revival of 
painting in the Indian manner. Whatever this Juxtaposi- 
tion of receding and reviving artistic life may have signified 
in the region behind external events, Travancore went on 
in the faith that India had produced one painter, ;6-avi 
Varma, and that it had no need of revivalist influences. 
But the influences came, all the same. The opening of the 
Sri Chithra era, with the assumption of rulership by His 
Highness the Maharaja Bala flama Varma in 1931, opened 
doors both inwards and outwards in the life of the State. 

A single event, the creation of the Sri Chithralayam 
in 1935, brought a rich offering of the fruition of the Bengal 
influence to Trivandrum in a choice collection of water- 
colour paintings which fell happily into three groups each 
in a separate but adjoining room,-— (i) the seniors of the 
movement (Abanindranath and Gogonendranath Tagore, 
and some of their pupils) ; (2) the second and third genera- 
tions of the Bengal school ; (3) local schools (Lahore, 
Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Madras, Delhi, etc.,) that made dis- 
tinctive variants of the back-to-India impulse in painting. 
The opening of the Chithi5.1ayam also put Travancore on 
the art-map of the world, and restored to modern ken its 
own forgotten art-history, in presenting for the first time a 
series of copies, mainly in line, but some in colour, of mural 
paintings from temples and palaces in the State. 

For several centuries prior to the removal of the seat 
of Government from Padmansbhapufam to Trivandrum in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the palace at the 
former place had grown into a centre not only of rule but of 
Kerala culture. Reference has already been made to its 
architectural and sculptural features. Curiously enough 
its pictorial wealth was unnoticed until 1934, though, when 
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disclosed to public view, the murals in the upper room of 
the central pagoda caused a world-travelled connoisseur to 
exclaim : “ Why ! this is the most precious thing in your 
State ! This is your Ajaiita !” 

The comparison did not apply as regards quantity, 
seeing that Ajanla has many caves much larger in size and 
of much greater age than the eighteenth century Maha- 
raja’s bedroom at Padmanabhapufam ; but it had in it a 
true reference to the artistic and historical value of a room 
whose walls from floor to ceiling bear paintings of a most 
distinctive kind which both add to knowledge of the develop- 
ment of Indian painting in general, and testify in particular 
to the intimate association of Travancore with the cultural 
life of India, and to the imaginative power and technical 
equipment of the painters of the State two centuries and 
more ago. But to understand the place of Travancore 
mural painting in the history of that art, it is necessary to 
refer, however summarily, to that history. 


A few years ago it was customary to speak of the 
beginnings of Indian painting as dating in the first century 
before Christ in the caves of Ajanta. The discovery a few 


years ago of painted statues in Mohenjodaro, in Upper Sind, 
removed the probable origin to at nearest 3000 B. C. The 
later discovery of cave-painting at Horshangabad in Central 


India pushed the date-line of Indian painting beyond the 
edge of history. All the same, the largest and best-condi- 
tioned gallery of early Indian murals is that of Ajanla, 
which was created in well-marked eras over the eight cen- 
turies between the first before Christ and the seventh after 
Christ. A much smaller but similar collection was foum 
at Bagh in Gwalior State. This indicated that the in- 
fluence of Ajanta, as might be eypected from an art so 
completely triumphant in character and tecimque, a 
moved beyond its own remote valley. It a so s owe 
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capacity for variation without freakishness or distortion 
that is inherent in true avt-creation, for to the objeotivised 
idealism of Buddhist religious aspiration, as portrayed in 
Ajanta, in the incidents from the previous lives of the 
Buddha, it added the realistic delineation of human life, in 
the Bagh murals, with, as is natural in India, the accompani- 
ment of religion. The inclusion of full-size and full-colour 
copies of certain of these pre-eighth century murals in the 
Sri Chithralayam, Trivandrum, gives those who are inter- 
ested an excellent opportunity of studying the classical 
background of Indian painting. 

A large extension to the area of the Ajantan influ- 
ence was given by the discovery, a couple of decades ago, 
at Sittannavasal, in Puthukotta State, of a small ma'injapam 
containing murals in the Ajantan manner. 

But the extreme southern margin of the Ajantan 
area in India appears to have been marked by presumed 
ninth-century murals in the cave-temple of Thifunandi- 
kafa, near Thifuvattsr, in South Travancore, relics of 
which were recently discovered, but so deteriorated by 
millennial neglect as to be capable of yielding only a line 
copy pending delicate efforts to recreate it and probably 
others, in their original colours. This line copy is one of 
the most important exhibits in the Sri ChithrSLlayam. To 
the eye familiar with the Ajantan murals, the fragmentary 
figures of Siva and Parvathi, from Thifunandikkafa have the 
same gracious dignity and reserve and the same objective 
clarity. They may well be not far from contemporaneous 
with the Siva and Psrvathi group in the famous renunci- 
ation mural in Ajanta. It will take time and enlightened 
study to pronounce confidently on the relationship of the 
Thirunandikkafa mural, or perhaps murals, with the Ajan- 
tan ; but there is even now considerable internal encourage- 
ment for speculation that in the remote cave-temple of 
South Travancore there is not only the terminus of the 
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Ajantaii movement, but the point of cross-over from the 
.Buddhist era to the IJindu era. in South India, and the be- 
ginning of a K§faJa development of mural painting that 
culminated in the Padraanabhapuram murals and others in 
the Sri Padmanabnaswami temple and the Fort palaces in 
Trivandrum, in the temple at Kttumanar, the palace at 
Krishnapuram, north of Quilon, and others of which inti- 
mation has been received but which await investigation 
and record. 

The line of descent of Kerala mural painting has a 
collateral line in the murals of the East Coast and the 
Dekhan. But the time for a full comparative study of these 
is not yet come, as the materials known to unofficial in- 
vestigators nave yet to be restored and carefully copied 
and published. An example of such material is the small 
but beautiful temple at Somapalle on the northern margin 
of the Chittar district in the Madi'as presidency. Rumours 
of architectural and sculptural distinction had occasionally 
reached students of the arts in India; but not until 1936 had 
the presence of fragments of fresco-paintings been reported. 
These originally consisted of scenes from the liamayana 
painted in continuous sections in two lines on the ceiling 
of the verandah around the central shrine, the paintings 
being about eighteen inches broad. The little temple with 
its exquisitely carved miniature /^alj/anu (marriage 

pavilion for the annual celebration of the marriage of 
Siva and Parvathi) is taken to be of the Vijayanagar era, 
probably the sixteenth century, and is thought to be the 
work of the same master-craftsman as created a similar 
temple in Anantapur district. Discovery and research may 
before long show the relationship between Travancore and 
such centres of mural painting as Conjivaram, Thifumalai, 
Tanjore and Puthukkbttai, which carry the history of the 

art back to the seventh century. • 

The subject-matter of the Travancore murals is 
mainly the religious ideas and life of the people. A mural, 
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recently examined with a view to possible rescue from 
decaj;, in a long verandah of one of the old palaces in Tri- 
vandrum Fort, brings religion and life together in depicting 
a deific function being watched by women from the bal- 
conies of a palace. Another in the same place depicts 
Parvathi apparently executing a posture of the Kerala 
dance-drama. There are also wall-paintings of historical 
interest which, from their depictions of events, such as the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet at CoJachel, and of European 
personages in costumes of the eighteenth century, bear 
evidence of being two hundred years old. In these there is 
a realism notably distinct from the religious murals. The 
latter are, in their special way, also realistic. There is no 
vagueness about them. They are clear in contour, and 
invested with impressive vitality. But they are preserved 
from realism in the modern sense by costumes and 
adornments traditionally associated with the divinity, and 
particularly by postures and ceremonial gestures that are 
codes of cosmic meanings and moral principles. Special 
features of the Travancore murals are their skilful com- 
position of a number of figures in a unified whole and their 
pleasing and hcirmoniously related colour-schemes. Orna- 
mental borders of floral motifs, also of birds and fish, offer 
suggestion for indigenous designs in the arts and crafts of 
today. 

Mural painting in Travancore appears to have fallen 
on decay a century or more ago. Subsequent attempts are 
outside the domain of art. The last great achievement was 
apparently the splendid Oajendramohsha mural, fourteen feet 
long, eleven feet high, recently brought to light in the old 
palace at Krishpapuram (1938). Its date has not yet been 
settled but it is assumed to have been painted 150 years 
ago. It is in the PadmanSbhapufam manner, but has a 
more aesthetical quality. 

A renaissance in mural painting should be one of the 
constituents of the cultural revival of the Sri Chithra era. 
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That there is skill and initiative available is apparent, and 
only needing encouragement and guidance to reach again 
the quality which can only be reached in the arts when they 
express the authentic life and tradition of a people in their 
own environment. The unique gallery of copies of Kerala 
murals in the Sri ChithrSlayam gives the necessary models 
from which modern mural painting may develop. 

The continuation of such craft-skill and excellence is 
seen in a form of art that in its effect is pictorial, and that 
is related to the murals by being placed on the floors of 
houses. This is the Bhadra kali figure that is laid down in 
August for worship directed towards the keeping away of 
infectious disease. Out of powdered flowers, leaves and rice, 
and seasonable blooms, one of a small group of traditional 
artists creates a figure of great power, with costume and 
appurtenances that in their virile sweeping design and 
exquisite colour-scheme make a striking work of art. The 
figure is ten or more feet from head to foot and eight or 
more from side to side. Though laid down in free-hand 
manner, it is perfectly proportioned. So skilful are the 
artists that they complete the ‘picture’ in a couple of 
hours. In the evening, worship is performed, after which 
the artist, costumed to appear like the Goddess, rapidly 
wipes out the floor-picture with a whisk and performs a 
ritual dance. Thus a remarkable work of art is created and 
annihilated in a few hours—but the capacity to re-creat it 
goes on from generation to generation. 

Kola III, is design in rice-powder made on the ground 
outside the doors of Hindu houses as an invocation of house- 
hold blessing. It is related graphically to B'hadrakali as 
line-drawing is to colour-painting. 

Among the minor art-crafts Kufgari is distinctively 
Travancorean. Silver thread is beaten into rough-surfaced 
metal in chosen designs in decorating useful articles. Brass 
work at the level of art is found in lamps, boxes and other 
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articles. Jewellery in precious metals and stones was less 
for personal adornment than for social and symbolical pur- 
poses — like the tlidli or marriage token worn by women. 
Perhaps the highest achievement of the jeweller’s art in 
Travancore is the vira-srukhald, a wristlet in gold encrusted 
with gems, which is presented by His Highness the Maha- 
raja for notable service to the State. 

In declaring the Sri Chithralayam open (1935) His 
Highness the Maharaja said that Kerala had given to the 
world at least one new art-form. This 
art-form is the KatHakali (story-dance) 
which has ^recently become an object 
of enthusiastic study, mainly for appreciation, since 
its practice involves early beginning and assiduous work, 
by lovers of the artistic dance in many parts of the world. 
Elsewhere in the State Manual the Kerala dance-drama is 
considered from the literary point of view. Here we shall 
sketch the development of the general features of Kat'Hahali 
as an audible and visible form of art-expression. 

The. Katliakali is a relatively recent (say fifteenth or 
sixteenth century) development of earlier dances, which, 
like dances everywhere, arose out of religious expression 
through symbolical action. Its oldest forerunner is the 
Ghdkydrliuthu (entertainment by a professional actor called 
Cha.kya.r), through which, at an early time in the Sryan- 
ization of Kerala, the imparting of religious ideas and moral 
instruction was done by a combination of story-telling and 
gesture (abhinaya). This early form of dramatic narration 
was restricted to temples and scriptural themes. In 
course of time, local and contemporaneous references crept 
into the narration. Familiarity with the Purdnas and 
their language brought with it an interest in the Sanskrit 
drama; and this and local taste for music led to plots, finger- 
signs {oitigyd), melodic and rhythmic accompaniment, and 
women dancers in celestial guise. W^ooden masks were also 
used. The simplest fom of the Qhahydr-kuihu is the 
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KatUd'prasangam (story discourse) in which a single actor 
delineates all the roles of the story. The Kvdiyattctm (asso" 
ciated dance) has two or more dancers. In both forms the 
meaning of the verses chanted by the dancer is conveyed to 
the unsophisticated in the audience by the Vidvshaha 
(buffoon) who also gives a touch of comic relief in his 
grotesque costume and actions. Other forn.s of the GMlyUr- 
hnihu are the Manlhranham and the Maihavildsam. 

At a date later than the twelfth century the 
GUhagovinda of Jayadgva superseded tlie impersonal 
narrations of the Purdnas with its more intimate human 
appeal in the story of SrJ Krishna. The emotional 
change caused modifications in the sentiment of the music 
and drumming and in elaboration of dressing. Out of the 
changes in subject, sentiment and method arose the distinc- 
tive Erishnattam (Krishna dance) which reached its fullest 
development about the fourteenth century, when the dancer 
was freed from chanting in order to give his undivided energy 
to the language of movement, gesture and sign [Mudras, 
hand language). The dance was no longer restricted to the 
temples, and other stories than those concerned with 
Sri Krishpa w'ere also admitted. 

Out of these loosenings of tradition arose, in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, the Edmandttam(h’5.ma. dance), 
based on the Barndyand, which has closer affinities with the 
genius of south India than the themes of the MahMbhdratha. 
Here too the more intimate association of the story with the 
genius of the people encouraged vital development. The 
epic was enacted in eight days, a day being given to a parti- 
cular episode. This necessitated an increase in personnel; 
and perhaps economic considerations induced retrenchments 
in the head-dress worn over wooden masks. Later the 
head-dress was restored, and thick painting of the face took 
the place of the mask, 
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Thus the original ChahySrMihu evolved into the 
KatHakali, which gathered into itself elements from all the 
phases of the past— the religious intention and Pmirdnic 
repertoire and humorous injections of the Wihu, the opening 
dedication of the (hthagivinda, the costuming of the 
KrishndUam,. the gestures of the BdmandUam. Out of these 
elements, and detailed modifications in gesture which need 
not be described in a general account of the art, the 
Katliakali achieved a synthesis of dance and drama marked 
by a unique style and impressiveness. The following 
remarks made by Dr. (Miss) Gertrude Bonner of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich during a visit to Kerala in 1938 will 
indicate the reactions to EatHakaii of a cultured European 
accustomed to the modern occidental stage: — 

“Kathakali was a form of theatrical art very remote 
from what they were accustomed to in Europe, Yet the 
needle of their inner compass tended towards KatTiakali 
because they felt that it bore a life and a perception which 
was unique and had an immense significance. KaiHakali 
attracted them because it was a traditional bearer of almost 
lost wisdom. Nothing w'as left to haphazard expression, 
and therefore, as long as the basic laws were guarded, 
nothing was left to personal distortion Three main cha- 

racteristics of the improvised Italian comedy led them 
directly to KatHdkali — the predominance of movement and 
gesture, the use of masks or mask-like make-up, and the 
creation of types in opposition to the modern theatres which 
dealt mainly with individuals. After the decline of the im- 
provised comedy, approximately towards the end of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth century, in 
Europe they could mark a tendency towards a naturalistic 
theatre. There were extraordinary achievements in this 
line, an almost incredible refinement and subtleness of 
expression. But Europe had lost its theatrical traditions, 
which provided a basis for the actor’s technique and art. 
They had nothing to rely upon. But Katlahali possessed a 
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tradition which was in itself a treasure”. She (Dr. Bonner) 
admired the rhythmic music of the KailialiciAi which was 
preparative and created the needed atmosphere by loosening 
personal pre-occupations both for the actors and the 
audience. This loosened bondages and lifted them into 
another world. The dance movements, the powerful steps, 
the different ways of walking, and the magnificent poses, 
showed the vitality and dynamic power of the character... 
The KatHakaii was an extraordinary educational tradition, 
a tradition including the training of the mind and body, of 
intellect and feeling, of concentration and perseverence ; in 
short, the entire human personality. A country which 
possessed such a living tradition possessed an invaluable 
treasure. As long as such a tradition existed it was a 
source of strength for the country and ought to be treasured 
by all. 

It may be added that training for the Katfiakali begins 
between twelve and fourteen years of age, and reaches tech- 
nical completion in six years, after which the attainment 
of mastery is a matter of practice and time. KatTiakali is 
played on the ground. The curtain is carried on and off by 
two men. A lai’ge brass oil lamp stands between the actors 
and auditors. The action of the dancer is sung by a 
man behind him, to drum and cymbal accompaniment. 
Personal variations of Katliakaii and BharafJia Naiya 
(classical Indian dance) and combinations of the two are 
now being presented with much favour, and a renaissance 
of indigenous dance is developing. 

Other dance-dramas and narrations are the Ydthra~ 
kali which is performed by Nampafies on special occasions ; 
the Thiruvathira-Jcali, in which the conflict of Siva and 
Kama (spirit and sense) is enacted in rhythmic movement 
by women and girls ; a masked dance by Kaniydns (village 
astrologers), the Bhadrakali dance referred to above in 
connection with mural painting and local folk-dances 
which await full study and record. 
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Associated with the Kerala di’ama is the s^dOw*- 
play known in MalayiSlam as f)lctppavakkiuihu {Ola, leather; 
'pava, doll; kMIhu, play), though its performance at present is 
centralised in the Palghat taluk of Malabar. Some students 
claim its origination there, others hold it to be of Tamfl 
origin. Its subject, in any case, is the Jlavidyd iia as told 
by the ancient Tamil poet Kambar. The stanzas and tech- 
nique are transmitted orally and hereditarily in a mixture 
of MalaySilam, Tamil and Sanskrit. The stanzas are first 
chanted and then elaborated in prose for the understanding 

Jit 

of the audience while the shadow of the personage I’eferred^ 
to is seen on the screen. There is no music to the play. . 

The characters of the Ola ppdvakkui hu are cut out, in 
classical forms, in antelope leather, and the details of 
features, dresses and ornaments, all of which must conform 
to tradition, are indicated by numerous perforations. Heads 
and limbs are made separately and fastened loosely by 
strings to the body for free inanii)ulation : the figures are 
about two feet high. 

The stage for the kill Ini is a forty-two-feet-long con- 
struction with a white cloth curtain on the side of the 
audience which is s(iuatted in the open air. Some distance 
behind the curtain a row of lamps burning coconut oil pro- 
vides the light against which the shadows appear on the 
screen. The figures are pinned to the cloth during the 
narration, and movements are made by rods attached to the 
limbs. Owing to the elaborate dissertations on the meaning 
of the stanzas the shadows remain for long stretches on the 
screen, and movements are few and far between. The per- 
formance is given for seven da^ s, or a multiple of seven, 
from 9 p. m. till drawn. 

A comparative study of the history and features of 
the shadow-play of Malabar and the similar play {Wayang 
kulit) of Java should yield valuable historical data. There 
is some ground for the hypothesis that the former is an- 
cestral to the latter; a notable difference, however, is the 
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abs^ce <5f music in the kufhu, whereas the wayangis accom- 
panied ^ by the large Javanese orchestra (jjfflme/aM). If the 
OtappSvakk^ihu is to survive it will apparently have to 
undergo considerable renovation in the reduction of 
Isjjtposition (a plain translation into Malayalam would 
.a,ccomplish this), and this would accomplish the further 
needed quickening of movement which would make unneces- 
sary the crude device of pinning the figures to the screen. 

Dramatic performances are also given in Kerala with 
puppets, usually small in size, but on special occasions of 
Glossal size. 


II 

MUSIC IxN TRAVANCORK.* 


The State of Travancoro has been Irora early times 
famed for its music which played an important part in the 
social and religious life of its people, and received at various 
epochs a powerful impetus and encouvageroent from its 
ruling kings. Though originally it formed part of the Chora 
kingdom, portions of it came under the influence of the 
ChSlas as well as of the Papdyas. Travancore therefore 
can in many respects be said to be the repository of the 
ancient culture of South India and the centre of a flourish- 
ing school of music whose traditions have survived to this 
day. Many old melodies mentioned in ancient Tamil works, 
though lost to the rest of South India, have been preserved 
in Travancore, such as Indi&a, Indolam, Puranlr, &.i, 
Ksnakkurinji etc. 

In dealing with the history of Travancore music, 
what strikes one most is the remarkable 
variety. First there is the pastoral music o i ^ 

;Thi6To'^unrharbeenl>repared'by^' V. Poduval Biq., Director o( 
Arohfflology— Travancore. 
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exquisite in its quality and full of haunffng grace and 
fascinating lilt, expressing rapturous delight through 
merry sound and alliteration. Next in importance is the 
folk music in which the songs^ have an unadorned purity 
and simplicity of diction and an impassioned sweetness of 
melody. In their singing, Thala, or time measure, plays an 
important part; and sometimes the songs are sung to the 
accompaniment of dance with a swiftness and rhythmic 
movement of steps which give an added grace to the 
music. Ungoverned by any laws of versification, these 
folk songs of Travancore have a universality of sentiment 
and in their Rdgas, combine Bhdvas and Rasas. Their value 
consists in their primitive spontaneous music containing 
melodies which are some of the most treasured possessions 
of Kerala art. Unique in their spontaneity and beauty, ’ 
they have a wide range of outline and are interesting 
as human documents throwing light on conditions of 
primitive life and thought. 

Side by side with the folk and pastoral music, there 
grew up a type of devotional music in the country which 
was fostered and kept up in its ancient temples.® The 
music of the Thlvdram'^ (600 to 800 A. D.) and Thiruvdcka- 
kam^ (9th century A. D.) with the rhythm and melody 


1 Some of the most ancient folk songs are Th0ttamp4{tu, PallOnp&ttu, 
P&napp&ttu, VallOnpftttu, Velanpftttu, Sarpapp&ttu, Sftsffhftmpftttu, 
Bhadrak&lipp&ttu, Vancbippftttu, Thiiuv&tfairapp&ttu etc. Travancore 
has got the largest variety of folk songs in the whole of Ksiala. 

2 Of the 108 temples of India sacred to the Sri Yaishoavas, 11 are in Tra- 
vancore. They are Thrppathisiram, Thituvattftr, Trivandrum, Chengan* 
nQr, Aranmula, 'IhiruppuliyQr, ThiruvanvantQr, Thiruvalla, Thrkkati- 
i^hftnam, Thfkk&kaia and Thirumhlikkulam. 

3 Thevaram is a collection of devotional songs and lyrics of the three 
Saivite saints Thirujnanasambandhar, Apparswftmikal and Sundara. 
marifhi N&yanir sung in the important Siva temples of South Tndia- 

4 Thiruvachakam is the eighth part of the collection of devotional hymns 
composed by ManikkavAchakar. 
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of their verses and the chanting of NalSyiraprabandham^ 
rich in amplitude and stately in sonorousness, particularly 
the TMriivSymoli^ which Nsdamuni,^ described as Dravida 
Veda Ssgaram, set a high musical standard in the country 
from early times. The composers of these religious hymns 
have showed an admirable instinct for form, grace, colour, 
sweetness and spiritual emotion, and they have left for 
posterity gems of spontaneous songs, mellifluous and well- 
balanced in diction, having a delicate beauty of sound 
and a mounting and piercing melody which goes straight 
to the heart of man. A style of singing evolved out of 
these is the indigenous system which is commonly called 
JSdfdna i. e., singing which is generally slow in time with 
the notes going higher and higher and rising in pitch and 
intensity as they proceed producing sweet melody and 
grace. This is even now in use in the temples of the State. 

Strictly speaking, the early music of Travancore may 
be said to be the same as pictured in the third canto of the 
Silappathikaram composed by Ilankr. Adikal, the brother 
of the Chera king Senkuttuvan, a work of outstanding 
merit which sheds remarkable light on the progress of 
musical art and science in the country. In this ^e 

genius of the people for music is wonderfully well illus- 
trated and a number of musical instruments as well as the 
qualifications of musicians and composers of songs are 
mentioned. The ancient term for music in the countiy 
was Kni which isJivided_lntoPai. ' and iTMi-an. P a^ 

r ^ :.TsS - :s 

tlKW... .he vm-hesvim il.-h. 

containing a thousand psalms. toaether the songs of 

3 N&damuni was a Vaishnava saint who compiled together 

the Vaishoavite AlwArs. Malavftlam, is evolved 

4 Pana, one of the literary and^ musical forms m Malaysia 

from the ancient Tamil “ Pao ’• 
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RSga consisting of Stmras corresponding to the Sampflrua 
faga or Melakart'ha of modern usage. It consists of 
Shadja, Rshabha, Gandhafa, Madhyama, Panchama, 
Dhaivatha and Nisbada respectively. The Tamil names 
of these Swaras were Kural, Thut'ham, Kaikilai, Ulai, 
Ili, Vilari and Tharam respectively. The Pan was also 
known as Janaka raga, of which Thifan is an off-shoot, 
and therefore a Janya rdga. An early Tamil work known 
as Yappilakkanam describes 11911 different kinds of tunes 
of ancient music which is a combination of Pan and Thiran. 
There were five big pans viz., Kurinchi, Palai, Mullai, 
Mafutham and Neithal, which were sweet and melodious 
compositions full of sonorous and majestic diction. This 
was the ancient music of Travancore synchronous with 
what we now call the Dravidian, and it was patronised 
from time immemorial by the ruling sovereigns of the 
State who were themselves great connoisseurs of the art. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries A. D. the music of 
Travancore underwent a remarkable transformation by the 
introduction of the Qlthagdvinda of Jayad^va, which in many 
respects transmuted the musical melodies extant in the 
country and gave them a profound grace and dignity 
combined with majesty. The charm of the GUhagcvinda 
lies in its sweet and mellifluous diction with abundant use 
of alliteration and complex rhymes, and in its expression 
of exuberant erotic emotions. Its songs have a strength, 
a depth and an assurance combined with a beauty, a pathos 
and piety unexpressed before, and, on that account, took a 
deep hold on the religious instincts of the people. The 
grace of sound and diction exquisitely employed in them 
set the standard of musical melody in the State and they 
are even now sung in the important temples of the State. 
The result was the happy introduction of the use of the 
Padams or musical compositions couched in a mellifluous 
poncprd of sweet sounds. The precurspp of this type of 
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composition in Travancore was Vlrakerala Varma’ (17th 
century A, D.) the Rsja of Koltarakkara who is supposed 
to be the founder of the KatHaJadi His was pre-eminently 
an urbane literary intellect, and the music of his com- 
positions is the effect of combination of sounds as mere 
sensations. There is a special pleasure in the subsidence 
of the soothing sensations produced by his complex 
rhymes. They have a strangeness and intense vividness 
suggesting a mysteriously remote foreign influence. All the 
same, the greater part of his work bears the esswitial 
impress of improvisation. His melodies, therefore, are 
fresh, vivid, spontaneous, impatient of restraint and full of 
warm imaginative feeling. In some respects he is undiscri- 
minating in his choice of words ; but he penetrates to the 
pictorial aspect of his songs and seizes the poetic concep- 
tion from within. The music of Virakerala Varma has, 
on the whole, a strangeness added to beauty, modelled on 
Jayadeva’s Ashtapadi. 

A greater composer of songs, particularly in KatHakaH, 
was the great K5.rt'hika ThifunSl Maharaja^ (1758-1798 
A. D.) who was not only an artist, but also a master of the 
scientific technique of fine arts. His compositions have set 
a musical standard by their simple forms of melody with 
little alliteration, but having a natural flow blended with a 
largeness of thought. There is a certain immaturity and 
roughness in his rhythms, but in range, depth and thought, 
a sense of beauty and conscientiousness of execution, the 
Great Ksrt'hika ThifunSl was pre-eminently a scientific 
musician and connoisseur. 


1 The songs of Vlraksrala Varma are embodied in bis R&mftyaoam 
Kat^akali plays. 

2 The works of Kftrt'hika Thir'un&l are Rfijasuyam. Subhadrftharaoam, 
Bakavadham, Gandharvavijayam, P 4 nch&llswayamvaram, Kaly&oa< 

mugandhikam, BftlarAmsbharathatQ 
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But it was his nephew, Prince A^vathi Thif unSP (1756- 
1788) who was in some respects the most powerful composer 
of Travancore in his time and whose inspired work is a 
marvel of soothing sweetness and serene happiness rising 
often to the sublimest heights of ecstatic emotion. The 
range and materials of his art were as great as those of his 
forms. His power of constructing perfect pieces of musical 
composition was extraordinary. He was skilful in organi- 
sing a long series of free modulations of a systematic pro- 
gression of melodies in his songs, having a proper richness 
of tone and thought. In one sense he was the creator of a 
flawless musical technique, and he attained a greater 
breadth than his resources allowed. His melodies are 
therefore an extempore outburst of a perfect musical form, 
rich in range of key and depth of thought. On the whole, 
in the attainment of smoothness and breadth by means of 
delicate touches, Prince ASvathi Thifunal was unique in 
his day. 

Another composer of outstanding eminence attached 
to the court of Kart'hika Thifunal was Unpayi Variyar® 
(1735-1785 A. D.) whose musical greatness was of a remark- 
able kind and whose melodies are even now popular in 
every household. His compositions are exceptionally ornate 
and dilatory, having a slow movement, but for daintiness 
and originality his genius was incontestible. His songs 
exhibit a wide range and variety of structural invention, 
his tunes vigorous and reminiscent of native folk music. 
But what is most unique in this musician was his remark- 
able freedom and independence in the handling of his 
musical phraseology, and his songs therefore have an 
imperishable richness of musical colour and audacity. 

The standard of musical taste set in the country by 
these illustrious predecessors continued uniterruptedly for 

1 The works of Aivathi Tbiiuoai are Ambarlshaobaritham. Pathana* 
moksham, RugmiOIswayamvaram, Paundrakavadham, RugmiQlparioaya* 
natakam and Vanohldasthayaprabandham. 

^ yoDflyi Vafiyar’s great work is the Na|aoharithain At|akkatl!ia. 
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more than half a century, when was born in the Travancore 
Royal Family Svsthi Thirunal Rama Varma Maharaja, 
a great musician and composer, who, in fact, was the 
father of modern music in the State and whose reign may 
aptly be called the Augustan age in Travancore. Not 
only were local musicians and composers encouraged and 
patronised by His Highness; but talented singers from 
outside the State, particularly from Tanjore and Palghat, 
were invited to his court and liberally helped. One of the 
greatest of Travancore musicians who adorned his court 
was Irayimraan Thampi* (1783-1858 A. D.) whose composi- 
tions evince a rich musical tradition and possess melody of 
priceless merit. There is a variety, richness and depth in 
the sweet concord of his sounds. All the musical material 
that could be assimilated by a genius into a mature art, he 
vitalised in his own way, and he had no imitators in rhyth- 
mic and melodic organisation. What gives a remarkable 
impressiveness to his high standard is his delicate orna- 
ments and choice of rhythmic words indicative of a slow 
pace in singing and a noble stream of melody. Though he 
did not possess much musical scholarship and erudition he 
was a past-master in the perfect fusion of untranslatable 
emotion with every beauty of musical design and tone. 
His in short is a classic example of what flawless musical 
form can be. 

Towering far above Thampi and other musical con- 
freres came Svsthi ThirunSl (1813 — 1847 A. D.) whose out- 
pourings were embodied in a series of master-pieces 
of exuberant musical talent. He tried every form of musi- 
cal expression and solved it as an art problem. Though 
he lived only for a few years and though his life was 
beset with mental worries, he was a prince among 


1 The principal works of Irayimman Thampi are Dakshayftgam, Klchaka- 
vadham, Ufharftswayamvaram, SubhadrAharaoam, Risakrida pittas 
Murajapa pina, and Nayarithriprabandham. 
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composers of his time. He attracted to his court all the 
illustrious musicians of his day by the magic of his genius 
and gave to Travancore music an imperishable standard of 
greatness. The credit of the Maharaja was that he over- 
shadowed all his predecessors and his contemporaries by 
his great artistic ideals and effected a transformation 
in the possibilities of sopana singing. His songs are 
rapturous in expressing with ecstatic solemnity and devo- 
tion the varied and suppressed yearnings and aspirations 
of his subjected soul. We are struck by a sense of fitness in 
expression in all his “profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
It is in the effects of his original inspiration upon foreign 
material that the best indications of the wide range of his 
style are seen. He set his hands on every conceivable 
form of musical composition^ such as Swarajiths, Varijams, 
Kirt’hanams, Padams, Thillanas, Drupads, Thappas etc., and 
there is nothing that he touched which he did not adorn. An 
inspired composer and singer, his originality and greatness 

1 The most important of the Mah&iaja’s compositions are Navar&ifhri k!r- 
ifhanam and Navar&thrim&la — a garland of spontaneous songs to be sung 
on everyday of the Navarat'hri festivities and dealing with nine forms of 
Bhakthi ; (ii) GanakTrt'hanas i. e. songs composed in each of the 8 
GhanarAgas; (iii) Madhyamakftlakirt’hanas; (iv) Bftgam&las; (v) Varnams, 
these are the most scholarly of technical compositions in which there is 
a perfect equipoise of Rfiga, Tb&la and Bhftva, for which reason they are 
regarded as the best guides for understandin'^ our most complicated system 
of music. The Varnams “ Sarasijan&bha and Syalamela ” are regarded 
as the best and jnost popular in South India; (vi) Padas, i. e. devotional 
songs specially adapted for Abhinaya ; (vii) Thillftnas, i. e, light and 
luscious pieces set to sweet and sublime H&gas in imitation of Hindustani* 
(viii) Drupad, i. e a slow and long drawn type of Hindustani music ; 
(ix) Thappas i. e. a Hindustani melody; (x) Prabandhas-Aj&mila moksha 
and £Luoh6l0p6khy&nam. They range over 5 or 6 languages — Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malay&|am, Hindustani and Mar&thi. The special feature 
of all these compositions “is the copious insertion in them of choice 
Swar&ksharas which are introduced most appropriately at the very 
places where the Swaras symbolised by the letters stand.” 
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consist in his marvellous grasp of musical technique and of 
several art forms. He is, above all, the greatest composer 
of Xravancore; and his inspired work is a marvel of archi- 
tectonic power and versatility of style rising often to the 
sublimest heights of rhapsodic grandeur. In short, an 
appreciation of Swathi Thirunal’s compositions is the last 
reward of consummated musical scholarship. 

Among the musical celebrities who hailed from out- 
side the State and who adorned the court of Swathi Thirunal 
were four brothers Vativelu, Sivanandam, Chinnayya and 
Ponnayya — all experts in the theory and practice of music. 
Of these, Vafivslu was reputed to be the most finished musi- 
cian of this time, while his brother Ponnayya was a gifted 
composer of Swarajiths, Padams and Varnams. In beauty, 
stateliness, grace and melody, Ponnayya’s compositions were 
remarkable and they were long in use on occasions of 
Bharathanatya in the important temples of South Travan- 
core. The indigenous musicians of reputed eminence, who 
were contemporaries of Swathi Thirunal and who were patro- 
nised liberally by him, were Govinda Marar and Maliyakkal 
Krshna Marar, both musical prodigies and adepts in the art 
of sweet and elaborate singing. But neither of these distin- 
guished singers, nor any of the other musicians who came 
after them, seem to have exercised any lasting influence on 
the development of Travancore music, nor have they in any 
way helped in the maintenance of a permanent musical 
standard or taste in the country. 

The successors of SwSthi Thirunal Maharaja, Ufhram 
Thirunal Mart'hap^a Varma Maharaja (1847-1860) and 
Ayilyam Thirunal Hama Varma Maharaja (1860-1880) were 
also ardent lovers of music; and in their time the high stand- 
ard of music set by their illustrious uncle was maintained 
with unabated vigour and enthusiasm. During their reigns 
and in the succeeding years, it became an established pra- 
ctice to sing the compositions of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja 
in most of the important temples in the State and particularly 
71 
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at Trivandrum. This continues even to this day. Most 
of His Highness’s compositions were intended to be sung 
by master singers possessing highly cultured voice and 
great technical skill so much so that several of them 
were forgotten slowly and went out of vogue. But it is 
gratifying to note that under the distinguished patronage 
of H. H. the present Maharaja and under the talented leader- 
ship of the Queen Mother H. H. Maharani Sethu Parvathi 
Bai, an accomplished musical critic and exponent, a school 
of music has been recently started at Trivandrum to resus- 
citate the lost songs and melodies of Maharaja Swathi 
Thirunal and give them a permanent form for the benefit 
of posterity. 

In the closing years of the 19th century and in the 
beginning of the 20th, the music of Travancore suffered 
a great degeneracy in standard and in growth, particularly 
among the professionals due to the absence of first-rate 
masters to keep alive the musical art of the State at a high 
degree of excellence, and also to the influence of cheap 
drama songs imported from what is termed the Farsi drama 
and from the Tamil districts outside. But by the intro- 
duction of musical instruction in the girls’ schools of the 
State a certain amount of musical interest has been kept 
up all these years; and the BhSgavathars, or musical 
teachers, employed in the institutions, though of mediocre 
ability, have been able to introduce and popularise new 
musical compositions of outside masters such as the 
Kirt'hanams of Thyagaraja, Dikshithar and Syama Sasthri, 
and to supply thereby a new impetus in the fostering 
of musical taste in the country. Many were the great 
singers and musicians who won the discerning appre- 
ciation of the talented rulers of Travancore, among whom 
Sivarama Gurudasa, known popularly as Kshlrabdhi 
Sasthrikal, ParameSwara Bhagavathar, Meruswami, 
Coimbatore Raghavayya, Kunjari Raja, Raghupathi Bhaga- 
vftthar, Ld/kislitndtQdi GosSyi, £lu|8fth.u Bh.5pj8,va,tli3»r 8/nd 
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KalySpa Kyshnayyar deserve prominent mention. But 
none of these musical artists had any remarkable genius 
for creativeness, nor did they give any new musical forms 
inspired by the spirit of the age in which they lived, which 
could claim to any degree of originality. 

Among the composers of the modern period, Mr. T. 
Lakshmapan Pillai is popular; and his compositions are 
regarded as highly philosophical, conveying some of the 
highest thoughts couched in elegant musical form. The 
reign of H. H. Sri Chithra ThirunSl Bala RamaVarma 
Maharaja is remarkable for the resuscitation of the fine arts 
in Travancore, of which music in particular is entering on 
a new phase of renaissance. The growing popularity of the 
radio and the gramophone, both reflectors and not provo- 
kers of music, is giving an incentive to the comparative study 
and appreciation of music; and the musical sense of the 
people is naturally becoming national in that while Travan- 
core cherishes its own ideals, it also seeks excellence in 
a wider field outside. 


Musical InstfU7nentd* 

Travancore has a very large variety of musical instru- 
ments. They were originally of three kinds according 
to ancient Tamil texts, Oitlanga, SftJeiiijci and VbUyang ■ 
Gwmga was used as accompaniment for 
Nrimngg for dance alone, “d t/tteySiipa for both. Th 
musical instruments were collectively Denoted by the 

term liamsruvi of which four kinds are 

made of leather, Tkulaim.nv, provided whh hole^s_. 

Saramburnrmi stringed ‘ hnown 

Umvi throat instruments. Of hese Jhe _^flute, 

as Vanhtytm in old Tamil, Tamil literature of 

instrument, and mention is made in iamii 
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different flutes such as KoMaiyanhulal, /mpalanihinJculal 
and MullaiyanTcn'dl. 

The Yci,l was the chief stringed instrument. There 
were different kinds of YaJs such as : 


PEriyal 

consisting of 21 

strings 

Makar ay'al 

„ 19 


Sakddaydl 

n 14 


f^enkoftiysl 

7 



The following is a list of leather instruments men- 
tioned in Silappathikaram which were accompaniments for 
any performance. 


1. Perikai 

2. Padakam 

3. Idakkai 

4. Maddalain 

5 . V dukkai 

6 . Challikai 

7 . Karadikai 

8 . Thimilai 

9 . Kudamula 

10. Thakkai 

11. Ganapparai 

12. Damarukam 

13. Thannumai 

14. Tha^ari 

15. ^nfhari 

16. Mulavu 

17. Chandravalayarn 

18. Monthai 

19. M'^raiu 


A kind of kettle drum. 
Tom-Tom. 

A double-headed drum. 

A kind of drum. 

A hand drum like the hour-glass. 
A kind of large drum. 

A kind of drum, 

A drum of fishermen. 

An earthenware drum. 

Tabour. 

A kind of drum, 

A little drum. 

A kind of drum. 


A drum in general. 

A kind of drum. 

A drum open at an end. . 
A variety of kettle drufp, 
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20. Kan'vidu-tJiamhu ... A kind of drum. 

21. Nisdlam ... One headed drum. 

22. Thudutnai ... A kind of drum. 

23. Chiruparai ... A small drum. 

24. Ajahkam ... A kind of drum. 

25. Thakunidham 

26. Viraleru 

27. Pdham 

28. Updnkam 

29. NdliJcai 

30. Parai ... A big drum. 

31. Th4iti ••• A small drum tapering from each 

end forming a small neck in the 
centre. 

Of the percussion instruments those that are even 
now in use in Travancore are the Bheri, Damarukam, 
Mfdangam, Gajjali, Dolak, Thuti, U^ukku, Chenta, 
Thimila, I^akka, Thakil, Ghata Vadyam, Milavu, Mura^u 
and Parai. 

The chief wind instruments are the Nagaswaram, 
Ne^urakulal, Kurumkulal, Murali, Pullankulal, Sruthi, 
Pampu Nagaswaram, Mukha Vina and Kompu. 

The important stringed instruments now used are 
Nanthuni, Vipa, Thamburu and Violin while Sarangi, 
Swarabhith and KOttuvadyam were in use in Swathi Thiru- 
nal Maharaja’s time but subsequently fell into disuse. 



CHAPTER XHI. 


1, SOME IMPORTANT CEREMONIES. 

An important annual State function is the celebration 
of the birthday of H. H. the MahafS-ja. After the round 

of religious ceremonies conducted in the 
Birthday celebration ^ jj.g Highness 

proceeds in procession with all emblems of royalty escorted 
by the NSyar Brigade, the cavalry Body Guard, the rear 
being brought up by a large number of richly caparisoned 
elephants. His Highness takes his seat in a beautiful 
palanquin tastefully adorned with green and gol3. The 
senior Hindu officers of the Government walk in front of 
the palanquin. The Mahsfaja visits the important temples 
of Trivandrum including the Sri Padmanabhaswami temple. 
Brahmans are treated to sumptuous feasts in some of the 
important temples in the State. In Sri Padmanabhaswami’s 
temple the feast continues for seven days. There is poor 
feeding on an extensive scale in many centres. The Karikku- 
ve^u, the cutting of vegetables for the feast, is duly 
performed in the time-honoured manner. The Levee Officers 
assemble in the Ramanamatham on the morning of the day 
immediately preceding His Highness’ birthday. The Dewan 
starts the cutting in ceremonial fashion after which everyone 
present follows. SarvWai is given to Brahmans and also to 
the members of certain non-Brahman Malayali and non- 
Malayali castes. The birthday week is a great occasion. 
A committee of officials and non-officials manage the un- 
official functions which now include an All India Exhibition, 
besides numerous public congratulatory meetings. A 
military parade and a scout rally are among the other 
important events of the week. The Birthday Durbar is an 
imposing cerenaony, 
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The chief part of Tlmlapufushadanavi is the donation 
of a human figure equal in weight to |hat of the donor. The 
ceremony is not peculiar to Malabar. It 
18 one ot the Shodasa MahSdanams (sixteen 
great donations) mentioned in Sanskrit works. Thulapurmla- 
ddnam is conducted by kings as a mark of sovereignty, the 
coins used for donation being generally made of gold. In 
Malabar at any rate Thuldhhdram is often performed also 
by ordinary people with materials other than gold, e. g. 
sugar, molasses, sandal-wood, pepper, plantain fruits, and 
brinjals. 


It is supposed that Para^ufama in anointing Vira 
Kerala, the first Travancore King, gave him a crown and 
enjoined on him and his successors to perform the cere- 
monies of Thuldbhdram and Hiranyagarbhavi as preliminary 
to wearing the crown. Thuldpui nsliaddnani, is a costly cere- 
mony. Several ancient kings of Travancore had performed 
it, but it became a regular feature of successive reigns 
only after Maharaja Mart'han^a Varma. It was per- 
formed by H. H. Malam Thif unal Maharaja and four of 
his immediate predecessors. 

There is a tradition that the Zamorin and the ;6,aja 
of Cochin could each perform the coremonies only in the 
heart of the other’s territories, the former at Trichar and 
the latter at Thalipparampu. As these places had always 
been jealously guarded, the two kings have never been able 
to perform the ceremony. 

The coins used for the Thuldbharatn prior to that of 
H. H. Ayilyam Thif unal Maharaja in 1870 consisted of 
circular gold pieces, the obverse containing the inscription 
Sri Padrnanabha in Malayalam, and the reverse left blank. 
The coins prepared for the ceremony in 1870 contained 
these letters encircled by a wreath on the reverse, the 
wreath in the latter case resembling that on the reverse of 
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the old Company’s rupee, 
sizes and weights : 

1 Kalanchu - 

1 

2 M 

) 

4 

I • 

The ceremony is performed in a shed called ThvlS,- 
maiidapam specially erected for the occasion, where the 
scales are put up. The Ma/^dapam is usually erected at 
the south-east corner of the premises of Sri PadmanSbha- 
swSmi temple, and is a strong thatched shed about 45' x40' 
with a platform in the middle. It is on this platform that 
the weighing ceremony is performed. 

The religious rites preliminary to the Thulubharam 
extend over eight days. On the first day the Maharaja, after 
making offerings to the principal deity in the temple, goes 
to the Bhadradipa mandapam where the chief priest per- 
forms puja to ten prathintas or golden plates with the figures 
of Vishnu, Siva, Vinayaka etc. After feeding twelve Brah- 
mans and paying Dahshitya to them, the Maharaja says to 
them, “Jham Thulapurushadanam harthum idhami*’ (I desire 
to perform Thulapurushadanam). The Brahmans reply 'Kri- 
yathdm*, may be done. After this the Maharaja goes back 
into the temple to perform the ceremony of Ouruvaranam or 
the appointment of i^thwilcs or officiating priests, twenty- 
seven in number. Each of them is separately appointed 
with all attendant religious ceremonies. The Maharaja 
then repairs to the palace. Certain minor functions are 
performed in the evening. 

On the second day the high priest pours over the 
Maharaja’s head water sanctified by pujas and incantations. 
The third, fourth and fifth days pass off without any 


The coins were of four different 


78’65 grs. approximately. 
39-32 „ 

19-66 „ 

9-83 „ 
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ceremonies except pvjas to the praihimas mentioned above. 
On the sixth day the Head Priest consecrates the Thuld- 
tnandaparn and propitiates by means of Vasihu Bali the 
supreme being conceived as the inner principle of the uni- 
verse. The next day the Maharaja, after worshipping in the 
temple, proceeds to the Thulamanda.fam accompanied by the 
priests. He remains there till the Head Priest completes 
the pujas to the three prathimas of Vishnu, Siva and 
Yinayaka and then returns to the palace. 

The Head Priest then purifies the ma ndapaia and plants 
a ihoranam or ornamental arch at each of the four entrances, 
marking each with one or other of the emblems of Vishpu, 
viz., the conch, the disc, the club and the lotus. This is 


followed by the planting and consecration of dhwajas or 
flagstaffs on the four sides and corners of the compass, 
purification of the different parts of the mandapa by sprink- 
ling consecrated water and puja to Goddess Lakshmiby the 
Head Priest. The pvja over, the scales and the beam 
specially made for the occasion are brought in procession 
to the accompaniment of music, and after due consecration 
they are put up. Ninety-two golden prathimas are brought 
and the Thuldpurusha prathivia is hung just beneath the 
index of the scales, borne are stuck on the beam with 
wax and the others are placed on the scales. Then follow 
recitations of the four Vedas and the reading of RsmSyana, 
Mahabharatha, Bhagavatha and some other Pufanas. In 


the night the Maharaja attends the pujas. 

On the morning of the eighth day the Maharaja after 
worshipping in the temple, proceeds to the Thulama^dapam 
where he is anointed with consecrated water. He then 

returns to the palace to change his dress. 

golden jewels specially made for the occasion and holding 

tho Stato-sword in his right hand and the S.ate-»hreMof 

black leopard’s akin in his left, he goes ^ 

again. At the foot of the golden flagstaff 

tusker to the deity, and after making offerings of silks, gold 


n 
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coins, jewels, etc. at the inner shrines he goes round the 
temple through the l^rihalippura (corridor) and re-enters 
the Thidarnandapain . He walks round the scales thrice and 
makes prostrations. After going through certain other 
ceremonies, he bows before the priests and gnriijanams and 
takes their permission to perform the Thulapuhisliaddnaiu. 
He takes his seat in one of the scales, facing the east and 
holding an idol of Yama (the God of Death) in his right 
hand and another of Stlrya (sun) in his left. The sword and 
the shield are placed in his lap. In this position he repeats 
certain manihras, when gold in coins and bullion is placed 
in the other scale until it goes down and touches the 
ground. He then alights and sits down facing the east. 
The gold and the praihiiua are placed in a basin of water. 
He offers the contents of the basin to Brahmans. The 
Head Priest anoints the Maharaja with avabhrtha 
kalasam at the north-west corner of the mctndapam. His 
Highness goes round the temple once more and after 
worshipping the deity returns to the palace. This brings 
the ceremony to a close. 

Padmagarbhani^ is another important ceremony.^ “A 
vessel in the shape of a lotus flower ten feet high and eight 
feet in circumference is made of pure 
a magar am ^ ^ cover in the form of a crown^ 

somewhat in the shape of a prize cup and this is half filled 
with Panchagavyam water mixed with ghee, milk and other 
substances; and the Brahmans perform their devotional 
prayers and hymns over the vessel according to the canon of 
the Vedas. The king after performing his devotions, appro- 
aches the place where the vessel is kept accompanied by all 
the high priests. Brahmans of note and learning in Malabar, 
Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara etc., and gets into the golden 


1 This is also oalled Hifaoyagarbham. 

2 Shungoonny Menoa’s History of Travanoore. p. 67. 
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vessel by means of a beautifully lined ladder expressly made 
for the purpose. When His Highness enters it the cover is 
put on and he dips himself into the holy water five times, 
while all the assembled priests and Brahmans continue pray* 
ing and chanting Vedic hymns. This ceremony lasts about 
ten minutes, after which the king comes out of the vessel by 
the same ladder and after going through certain other cere- 
monies prostrates himself before the image of Sri Padma- 
nabhaswamy, when the high priest, who is the chief 
celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts the part of a 
bishop, takes the crown and taking it on the king’s head 
pronounces the title Kulasekhara Perumal. The place 
then resounds with Vedic recitations, prayers and hymns 
from the learned Brahmans. These ceremonies account 
for the Travancore kings being styled in Malayalam and 
Tamil Ponnu Thampufan (Golden King).” 


The dates of Hiranyagarbham ceremonies performed 
from the time of Mart’handa Varma Maharaja to that of 
Sri Mnlam Thifunal are shown below ; 


Mart'hapda Varma 

Rgnia Varma 

Bala Rama Varma 

Swathi Thirunal Rama Varma 

Ut’hramThirunal Mart'handa Varma 

Ayilyam Thifunal Rama Varma 

Sri Mtilam Thifunal Rama Varma 


11 - 11-926 

5 - 10-936 
3 - 11-976 

6 - 6-1009 
23 - 11-1029 
13 - 1-1047 

7 - 6-1069 


Thirumdlampu is so to say the upamyana ceremony 
for the male members of the royal family, ihe prince is 
initialed into the Vedic lore and the 
art of »ar. 

performed in the tuitions Kakksttu 

ksylkkal palaces. As in other religious 
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P6tti is the principal functionary in regard to the rituals 
connected with this ceremony. The items of religious 
functions include paUibhctjanam (devotional worship and 
stay) at Attingal temple and Sri Padmanabhaswami temple 
for three days and six days respectively. The principal 
ceremony continues for five days, followed by another 
important ceremony, PatiyHtam.^ 

Ariyittuvalcha is an annual ceremony performed by 
the Maharaja at the Thifuvarattu Kavu temple, Attingal. 

The date fixed for the function is the tenth 
Ariyittuvalcha Makaram. The Maharaja proceeds 

to Attingal on the 9th of Makaram accompanied by several 
of the palace officials. A small detachment of military 
under a Subadar escorts His Highness. The Maharaja 
offers worship in the temple in the prescribed manner. A 
cow elephant is dedicated to the deity as an atonement 
in case of non-performance of the ceremony in any year. 

This is an annual religious festival celebrated in the 
Maharaja’s palace during the first ten days of the bright 
half of the month of Kanni, the last three 
Navarathn being the most important. This 

ceremony is being performed from very early times. The 
festival was being celebrated in the palace at Padmanabha- 
puram when that place was the residence of the Royal 
House. After 972 M. E. the festival was celebrated at 
Trivandrum in certain years and at Padmanabhapuram 
in others. In 964 M.E., however, when Rama Varma Maha- 
raja was staying at Mavelikkara in connection with the 
Mysore war, the festival was celebrated there. In 1014 
Swathi Thifunal proceeded to Padmanabhapuram, accom- 
panied by all State paraphernalia, and celebrated the 
Ndvctrathri festival there. From 1015 M. E. onwards the 
festival has been celebrated uninterruptedly at Trivandrum. 

1 For details regarding this as well as the other ceremonies in the Palace 
see Palace Matiaal, Vol. 1, Fart ^ 
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The festival commences with the bringing of the 
images of Goddess incii d,sxc'(j,lhi fvovn the Padmanabhapuram 
palace, Velayudha Perumal from Veli Malai and Munnatti- 
nanka from Suchindram. The image of SdTasxc a thi will be 
carried on the back of a caparisoned tusker, that of 
VelSyudha PefuraSl on a decorated silver horse and that 
of Munnattinankain a palanquin. The procession reaches 
Kafamana, a part of Trivandrum, on the afternoon 
previous to the date of commencement of the festi- 
val. Prom there the procession is on a grander scale. 
The procession enters the Fort by the east gate and 
halts at the old Pakatassla gate of the Palac®, where 
offerings are made. The MahSrSja worships the image there 
and retires after making offering of money. The image of 
Sardsxi’athi is alighted and taken inside the Palace while 
the procession is continued along the main roads of the 
Fort. The image of Velayudha Pefumal is taken to the 
Srya^ala temple and that of Munnattinanka to the Chen- 
thitta temple. On the first day, at the auspicious moment 
the image of Sarasxoathi is removed to a room at the southern 
end of the Chokkitta Mandapam and the formal ceremony 
of Puja vuippu or placing sacred granilias and weapons in- 
cluding the Maharaja’s State-sword at the foot of the image 
for the performance of pujas is conducted by Thafananallar 
Namputhirippad, the Thanthri of the Sri Padmanabha- 
swami temple. Regular pxijas are offered both morning and 
evening when the Maharaja goes there for worship. 

On all the nine days of the festival every evening 
the Chokkitta Mandapam is gorgeously decorated with 
garlands made of flowers, arecanuts and limes and the 
premises are well illuminated in the night. Every evening 
aKSvafi decorated with garlands of flowers is taken in pro- 
cession around the PadmathirtHam tank, with military 
guard and accompaniment of music, to the gate opposite 
the Chokkitta Mapdapam. On the garlands of arecanuts 
evening of the ninth day, bunches of plantain fruits and 
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and limes are conveyed on the back of elephants 
attached to the Royal Stables from the Uthsavamatham 
to the gate in front of the Chokkitta Mapdapam. The 
procession goes round the PadmathirtKam tank. 

Throughout the festival musical concerts and Parishad 
of Sanskrit scholars are held in the Palace. The former is 
held in the Chokkitta Mandapam in front of the image and 
the latter in a spacious room close by. The musicians 
usually sing the N avaraihri Prabandham and other Khil.a- 
nams in praise of the goddess, composed by Sw5.thi Thifunal 
MahSfSja. The discourses in Sanskrit held by the 
Parishad comprise subjects like TharJia (Logic) Mimdmsa, 
Nirukiha, and JyUhisha (astronomy). Recreations are pro- 
vided, for example, Hatliaknli and ThnlUd. 

This routine is gone through on all the nine 
days. Important Hindu officers assemble in the pandal 
erected in front of the Chokkitja Mandapam when His 
Highness the Maharaja goes there to worship in the 
evening. On the morning of the Vijayadasami day the 
grantHas and weapons are removed from the place of their 
temporary deposit and the Maharaja performs Vidydram- 
hham and offers gurndaldishiya. 

On the evening of the Vijayadasami day the Maha- 
raja with all State paraphernalia leads a procession to 
the Vijayamapdapam opposite the Vijayavilasam palace 
at Pujappura. His Highness drives either in the Ratliain 
(State-car) or in a State coach. The Maharaja wears 
the State-dress on the occasion. As His Highness comes 
out of the Palace the militai’y presents the royal salute 
which is duly acknowledged. The Maharaja is accompanied 
by H. H. the Elaya Raja, the consorts of Their Highnesses 
the Maharanis and the First Princess, the Dewan, the 
Sarvadhikaryakkar and the Karyakkar of the Royal Garage 
?^nd Stables. The procession moves through the Ch^lai 
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Bazaar, Antiyirakkam and the Pujappura road to the front 
of the Vijayavilasani palace at Pujappura. The Mahafsja 
alights there and after changing the dress proceeds to the 
mandaparn opposite, where the image of VelayudhaPefuinal 
is placed. As soon as His Highness reaches the Mandaparn, 
the temple priest takes a bow and after shooting three 
arrows on an unhusked coconut, hands over the bow and the 
remaining arrows to the Maharaja. His Highness also 
shoots three arrows and after worshipping the deity at the 
diparddliana (offering of burnt camphor) returns to the 
Vijayavilasam palace. All the higher grade Hindu ofiScers 
at the capital assemble in levee dress in front of the palace 
when the procession arrives there. 

Whether His Highness uses the car or the coach in 
the first part of the procession, he returns in a State coach 
drawn by six horses. The military and other paraphernalia 
stop at Pftjappura and disperse from there, a detachment 
of tho Body Guard alone escorting His Highness both 
in front of and behind the carriage. On alighting at the 
palace gate within the Port, the Palace Guard presents 
the military salute which is acknowledged by His Highness. 
The artillery fires the usual salute of nineteen guns both 
when His Highness leaves the East Fort Gate and when 
he re-enters it later in the evening. 

The image of Saraau'afJd and those of Velayudha 
Perumal and Munnnttinanka are then reconveyed from 
the Palace to the respective temples in South Travancore. 
This brings the festival to a close. The last two days are 
observed as public holidays throughout the State. 

The earliest records relating to this procession are 
those of the year 1003 M. E. Thei’e is no authentic 
evidence to show the origin of this fun- 
otion. Existing records prove that for 
many years past the Mah3.f3.jas have 
been paying a visit to Sssthamangalam temple on a 
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convenient day not long after their birthdays. Though it 
cannot be asserted that this procession took place every 
year between 1003 and 1016 M. E., it has been a regular 
annual function since 1017 M. E. The RatJiam (State car) 
appears to have been made for the purpose of this procession 
and there are records to show that it was used on most of 
the occasions. An auspicious day is fixed for the purpose 
by the palace Dikshithar, and as one of the main objects of 
the visit is to worship at the Siva temple at i^Ssthamangalam, 
the day chosen usually happens to be a Monday which is 
held to be sacred to 6iva. 

As regards the paraphernalia accompanying the 
Maharaja, this procession does not differ from the Pujappura 
procession. Starting at about 4 P, M. and leaving the East 
Fort Gate, it proceeds north along the Main Road and 
passing the Public Offices, the Museum, and the Observatory 
reaches the Vellayarapalam Square. From there the 
Maharaja drives to Sasthamangalam in a coach. 

The military including the band and other para- 
phernalia stop at the Square, a detachment of the Body 
Guard alone escorting His Highness both in front of and 
behind the carriage. They disperse after His Highness 
leaves the Square for Sasthamangalam. The State officers 
assemble at the Square before the procession reaches there, 
and after paying their respects to the Mahsfaja they disperse 
when His Highness leaves the Square. Certain palace 
officers who are specially permitted to follow His Highness 
do so. The Palace Guai’d will be on duty at the entrance 
to the temple to salute His Highness both on arrival 
and at departure. 

At Sasthamangalam the Maharaja alights at a 
bungalow belonging to the Kapakkara Potti, and after 
changing dross proceeds to worship at the temple. Returning 
to the bungalow His Highness accepts the hospitality of the 
P6tti and after making presents of cloths to the Potti and 
his followers, drives back to the Fort. The artillery fire the 
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usual salute of nineteen guns when His Highness leaves 
the Fort as well as when he returns to it. 


The Bhadradipam or Dipaydgavi is an important cere- 
mony in the Sri Padmanabhaswami temple. It was first 

instituted by MahSraja Mart’handa Varma 
Bhadradipam ^ performed twice every 

year in Dhanu and Makaram. The ceremony lasts for 
seven days and ends with a Prlbali procession. The 
guruvarana is conducted on the third day when the Achdrya 
(the preceptor) and the RthviJcs (priests) are chosen by the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja is to be present on all days 
for the various functions. On the sixth day adithyahvanam 
is performed and on the seventh the Bhadradtpatii is 
conducted in the Mandapam. The ceremony ends on the 
eighth day with the Srlbali procession during the night. 
There will be offerings, danams, feasting of Brahmans, 
chanting of SctJiasrandmam etc. 


PaiiyUtam or the ceremony of ‘ascending the steps’ 
of the Ottakkal mari^apam of the Sil Padmanabhaswami 
temple is an important function performed 
SSSm * by the members of the royal family. The 
Maharaja performs the pat/iyittam on the 
occasion of his accession, the Elaya Raja whei^ he is 
declared heir apparent, and the Senior Ra^i of Attingal 
when she succeeds to the StUnam. Princesses perform the 
ceremony on the occasion of their Those who 

become members of the ruling family by adoption 
have to perform it as a spiritual confirmation of their 
status. It is necessary on other important occasions sue 
as HiTctnycLgarbhcitti, Thirwmdtcimpu, etc. The 
nected with the ThirumUppu, i. e. succession to the m«snad, 
is more important than others. The Maharajas be 

the assumption of ruling powers go to ^be front 

swami temple and present an elephant to e ei 

73 
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of the flag-staff. He then proceeds to the abhisravaiia 
mandapam and meets the members of the EUa^ayogam 
inside the Cheruchuttii. Afterwards he goes to the Srlmukha- 
mandapam. The Maharaja performs namashdram in the Srl- 
mukhamandapam and presents jewels, ornaments and silk to 
the deity in a golden plate placed therefor the purpose. The 
chief priest gives VaUaka piasddam, flowers etc. presented 
as offering to the deity. He then hands over to the Maha- 
raja the State-sword called the Devukdri Utaodl. The Maha- 
raja assumes tlie title of Chiraod muppu, and offers Kdnikkot, 
to Raghava Peruma|, Vishwaksena, Narasimha Perumal, 
Vedavyasa, Sa&tha, the deity in the Thiruvampadi shrine, 
and Kshethrapala, the guardian deity of the temple. 
Kdijikka is offered also to the Bhagavathi of Kupakkara 
matham, and at the Th^odiaihwpura in the Sripadam 
Palace, 

Murajapam and Ardt/lu, are tw'o important ceremonies 
connected with the Sri Padmanabhaswaini temple. A 
description of these two will be found in the First Volume.* 


11. TITLES AND HONOURS. 

The practice of conferring honours and titles on 
distinguished persons was in vogue from very early 
times. Some of the titles thus conferred were Chem- 
l^karaman, Thampi, Thankao'hi, Ananthapadmanabhan 
A^ari, Ananthapadmanabhan Muppan, Ananthapadmana- 
bhan Mapikkam, Rowthar, Thafakan and Papikkar. A 
written communication called Ninavu under Sign Manual 
was usually issued to the individual concerned, specifying 
the honour or title conferred. 

• See State Manual Vol. I, pp. 603-610. 
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The grantees of such honours were entitled to certain 
perquisites in connection with specified ceremonies in their 
villages, and if on any occasion these perquisites were 
denied, they were realised by having recourse to legal 
proceedings. Certain titles were conferred on individuals 
for meritorious service, but the titles conferred on mem- 
bers of a particular community were not generally granted 
to persons belonging to other communities. Some of these 
titles were hereditary on fresh application and on payment 
of the prescribed atiyara fees. 

Among titles conferred on Nsyars and Vellslas, 
Thirumukham, Kanakku, Pillai, etc., denote more or less 
equal status, greater prominence being attached to Thiru- 
mukham. The atiyara fee prescribed for it was 2,500 
fanams, and the grant was inscribed on a copper-plate and 
issued under Sign Manual to the grantee. 

The honorific title Ammac'hi was added to the name 
of the Nayar lady married by the reigning king of Travan- 
core, the corresponding title of the spouses of the junior 
male members of the royal house being Cheriyamma. 
The Cheriyamma of the Elaya Raja assumed the title of 
Ammac’hi when her husband ascended the throne. The sons 
of the Maharajas have the prefix Sri and the suffix Tharapi 
added to their names, while the suffix Koc'hamma is tacked 
on to the names of their daughters. Among the descend- 
ants of these sons and daughters the males are called 
Thampis and the females Thankao'his. 

Deeds of valour in times of war, high statesmanship 
and skill in fine arts, like literature, music, sculpture 
and wood-carving, were specially rewarded with appropriate 
honours and titles. The great MSurthS^^a Varma conferred 
titles and honours on several persons who won distinction 
’in*battle or in the arts of peace. The following extract 
from Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore is a des- 
cription of the procedure adopted at the investiture of the 
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order of Chempakarama in the time of the great Mart'hapda 
Varma Maharaja : 

“ The recipient of this distinguished honour, when 
selected, is presented before the Maharaja on a propitious 
day fixed for the ceremonial. His Highness then deliver- 
ing a short speech in the presence of all the officers of 
State, expressive of the satisfaction afforded by the knight- 
elect to justify His Highness’ bestowing such an exalted 
title on him, gives him some special present and names him 
by the title Ghempakaraman after his name. The knight 
then proceeds to the gate of the palace followed by the 
prime minister and the other officials. At the gate in a 
hall attached to it, takes place the subsequent ceremony 
which consists in the presentation of a new piece of peculiar 
kind of silk, eight yards long, called Veeravaly Pattu, and 
the wearing of a suit of new clothes. The knight being 
dressed properly after the Travancore fashion, one end 
of the silk is tied round his head, leaving the other end to 
the extent of two and a half or three yards loose, like the 
train of a long robe. 

“ He is then placed on an elephant, and behind him 
three nobles or other persons invested with similar 
titles seat themselves bearing the train of the kni^t’s 
ttirban. The knight is then carried in procession, accom- 
%y native hand, a ^all detadbment of military 
together with all the State peons, Karikarahs and other 
servants. The procession moves round the four streets inside 
the fort and returns to the gate, where the knight dismounts 
from the elephant and proceeds with the prime minister 
who is waiting for him to the latter’s seat, where the 
knight then enjoys the privilege of being seated with the 
minister. The new knight is now presented with a quantity 
of betel leaves and arecanuts together with a few ripe limes 
in a silver plate, called thattam or thampalam, and thus 
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ends the ceremony. From this day the title Chempaka- 
raman Pillay is always added to his name”. This was a 
highly prized distinction among the natives of Travancore 
and was conferred only in rare cases as a special token of 
royal favour. 

Distinguished poets also received due recognition at 
the hands of Mart'hapda Varma. He honoured the author 
of the drama Bala Marl'hapdavijayam with the title of 
Navina Kalidasa. Several other titles and were 

conferred by him on many distinguished subjects. The 
practice was continued during the reigns of his successors. 
Swathi Thirunal Maharaja conferred the title of Kckila- 
han^ha on Meru Gosayi, a musician of exceptional merit 
in his court. In 1033 M. E. his successor honoured the 
carpenter who was in charge of the wood-works in the 
construction of the ValiyakSyikkal Palace at the capital 
with the title of Ananthapadmanabhan Mut’ha&ari. 

This old practice of recognising meritorious services 
rendered to the king and the country was revived on 
a systematic basis by His Highness Sri Chithra Thirunal 
Maharaja in 1110 M. E. At the levee on the day previous 
to the Maharaja’s birthday, His Highness announced the 
conferment of certain titles, presenting the badges to the 
recipients of the honour. From that year onwards it has 
been the practice to confer titles on individuals chosen for 
the distinction. The titles conferred by H. H. the Maha- 
raja from 1934 to 1939 A.D. are given below along with the 
names of the holders. 

VSathuvidyaJcumla— M. R. Ry. C. Balakrishna Rao Avl., 

Water Works Engineer (1934). 

Uddrasiromani — M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib 

T. Padmanabha Rao Avl., 

Retired Anchal Superintendent (1 934). 

Nawab - — Khan Bahadur Sir M. Habibullah Sahib Bahadur 

K, C. S. I., K. C. I. E.J LL. D. (1935), 
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Sadasyathilaka—M. R, Ry. T. K. Velu Filial Avl., 

Deputy President, 

Sri Mulam Legislative Assembly (1935). 

Vaidya^asthrakusala — Mrs. M. Poonen Lukkose, 

Surgeon, Women & Children’s Hospital (1935). 

Sachivoihama — Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K. C. 1. E., 

Dewan of Travancore (1936). 

Rajyasevdniraiha — Rao Bahadur Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, 

Chief Secretary to Government (1936). 

Rdjabhaktha — M. R. Ry, A. Nallaperumal Pillai Avl,, 

Palace SarvSdhikSryakkSr (1936), 

Mahdkcivi — M, R, Ry, Rao Sahib Ullor S. Parameswara 

Aiyar Avl,, Retired Dewan Peishkar (1936), 

Rdjamthinipvna-—M. R, Ry, Rao Bahadur A, Verghese Av]., 
Chief J ustice, Travancore High Court (1937), 

Rdjyarakshapravtna — M. R. Ry. R. Pitchu Aiyangar Avl., 

Commissioner of Police (1937), 

Rdjakdryakusala — Miss D. H. Watts, 

Directress, State Guests Department (1937). 

RajyaaevSdhuramdhara — M. R. Ry. Dewan Bahadur 

V. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar Avl., 
Retired Dewan of Travancore (1938). 

Vaidyasasthranipuna — Dr. L, A, Ravi Varma, 

Surgeon-in-charge of the Ophthalmic 

Hospital (1938). 

RdJyas?A^Spr<tvnia — M. R. Ry. G. Parameswaran Pillai Avl., 

i^ederation Special Officer (1939) 
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Miss A. T. Martin, 

Surgeon, Women & Children’s Hospital, 

Trivandrum (Leave) (1939). 

S. C. H. Robinson Esq., 

Game Warden, Peermede (1939). 

Conferment of titles and honours in future will be 

„ . , according to the following rules. Titles 

1 uture titles i . u i 

have been grouped into three classes, viz., 

(i) Raja, Nawab, 

Sacliiv5t’hama, SachivaSiromani. 

(ii) Kajakaryadliuramdhara, 

Rajakafyapravlna, 

Rajakaryaku^ala, and 
Rajakaryanifatlia. 

(iii) Rajyasevadhufamdhara, 

Rajyasevapravl^a, 

Rajyasevaku.^ala, and 
Rajyasevaniratha. 

More than one title from group (i) may be held 
by a recipient at the same time. So also may one title 
from each of the three groups be enjoyed. As regards 
groups (ii) and (iii), the recipient of a particular title in 
either may be elevated to a higher one in its own group or 
a recipient may enjoy both the titles from the two groups 
at one and the same time. 

Below these titles will come two items of medals, 
one gold and the other silver, which may be awarded either 
in addition to any of the above-mentioned titles or y 
themselves. These will be called the MahSfS-ja s Go d 
and Silver Medals respectively. 
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Recipients of the titles of Rsja, Nawab, SachivSt'hama, 
Sachiva^ifSmani, Dhufamdhafa and Pravina will have a 
necklace of gold, a pendant set with 
Decorations diamonds only for the first three, and with 

diamonds and rubies for the last two, and a Sannad each. 
Holders of titles with the suffixes “Ku^ala” and “Nifatha” 
will be given a medal and a Sannad each. The jewel or 
the medal of the titles derived from the word “Raja” will 
have on one side the Shank crest and on the other the 
effigy of the Sovereign. The titles derived from the word 
“Rajya” will have on one side the map of Travancore and 
on the other side the royal cipher. 

The Maharaja’s Medals will contain the Shank 
crest only. 

Title-holders of each of the groups mentioned above 
take precedence over those of the next 
Order of precedence group. Among the title-holders 

falling under group (i), the ranking inter se depends on the 
date of conferment of the title, provided that in the case 
of a Dewan in office he always takes precedence irrespe- 
ctive of other conditions. 

Among the holders of titles with the prefix “Raja- 
kSrya” the following shall be the order of precedence : 

Rajakaryadhufaradhafa 

Rajakaryapravipa 

Rajakaryaku^ala 

Rajakaryaniratha. 

The holders of titles with the prefix “Rajyasfiva” 
will also be ranked likewise. 

The holders of the same title will be ranked inter se 
with reference to the date of conferment, taken together 
with the spirit of ranking above laid down. 
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Southern Division. 

The Trivandrum Division is the southernmost of the 
Administrative Divisions of the State.* It has an area of 

* j square miles, which is nearly a fifth 

rea an oun aries. State. It is bounded 

on the north by the Quilon Division, on the east by the 
southern portion of the Sahyadri Range of mountains, 
on the south by the Indian Ocean, and on the west by 
the Arabian Sea. 

The surface has an undulating slope gradually rising 
from the sea-coast towards the mountain ranges on the 
east. The coastal tract is flat, sandy and 
Physical features. intersected by a few rocky form- 

ations, such as those found near Kadiyapattanam, KSvalam, 
and Varkala. Though the Vilavanko^u taluk has numerous 
isolated rooks, there is no big rock formation except the 
one known as Vinyakun^am at Munchira. Several rivers 
traverse this district and empty their waters either into 
the sea direct or into the backwaters or lagoons lying 
along the coast. Six of the taluks touch the sea, three of 
them, viz., Kalkulani, Vilavankodu and Reyyattinkafa 
stretching across the country right up to the foot of the 
mountains on the east. The hilly tracts are suitable for 
the cultivation of rubber, tea and coffee. 


» The present Trivandrum Division is a combination of the former 
Padman&bhapuram and Trivandrum Divisions. 

74 
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Travancore, as a whole, is not rich in mineral wealth. 
Some time ago plumbago was mined in Vellana^ in the 
Neduniangad taluk. Similarly, iron was 
Rocks, mines and extracted from the ore obtained near 
Mafunkur in the Agasthi&wafam taluk, but 
this industry died out with the advent of manufactured iron 
goods from western countries. Deposits of mica are found 
in certain coastal palcnthles of the Vilavankodu taluk and 
other parts of the district. There are no mines in any of 
the taluks now working. Hard granite and lime stone are 
found in certain pakuthies of Thovala. A species of stone 
which when polished passes for vaidtifyam and fetching a 
fairly good price is sometimes picked up from the bed of the 
KilliySr river and at the foot of the hills at Pnjappufa, 
a suburb of Trivandrum. 

The sea sand in and around Cape Comorin and near 
Mapavalakkuric'hi in Kalkulam taluk contains valuable 
minerals such as monazite, zircon and ilmenite and is 
largely exported on that account. Two European firms, 
viz., Messrs. Hopkins and William and the Travancore 
Minerals Co., are engaged in the export of these sands. 

The flat coastal tract with its sandy, alluvial soil is 
best suited for the cultivation of paddy and the coconut 

Flora palm. There are extensive palmy rah topes 

in the plains of the southern taluks and 
beautiful coconut topes near the sea-coast and along the 
banks of the rivers and lakes in the northern taluks. 
Manure trees are largely grown in the four southernmost 
taluks comprising Nsnjanad and E^anS^. Jack, anjili, 
mango, tamarind, laurel, cashew and other trees grow 
largely in the interior. Plantains and tapioca of different 
varieties are cultivated on a large scale except in the sandy 
tract along the sea-coast. 

The flora of the dry parts in this division and that of 
the Cape are interesting. There is a perceptible variation 
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in the^ nature of the vegetation and the lie of the 
lands in South Travancore. Instead of a dense veget- 
ation the landscape is seen to be of a number of rocky 
hillocks with large open areas over which only .^rass and 
scrubby forms grow. Even the most hardy epiphytic forms 
such as Vanda Boxburghii, Saccalolium, Dtymoglossum and 
Drynarice, which grow on the branches of the avenue trees 
along the route to the south, become scarce and more or less 
disappear beyond Kulithurai. Due to rocky soil and scanty 
rainfall even the ordinary hardy mesophytic shrubs do not 
thrive well. The hedges are composed of a variety of 
thorny or succulent shrubs. As if to make up for the 
sparsity of foliage there, the hedges are overgrown with 
a number of climbers most of which are leafy. Except in 
the low-lying areas where paddy is cultivated with the 
help of irrigation tanks and canals the open spaces are rare- 
ly utilised for the growth of any other crop. The hillocks 
are mostly clothed with low-growing species, especially 
grasses and some thorny shrubs. The variety of procum- 
bent plants is greater and representative of many families. 

Towards the east are a series of hill ranges varying 
in height from 800 to 1500 feet, the sides of which show a 
distinct type of xerophytic flora dominated by large grasses 
towards the top and by scrubby forms at the base. The pro- 
minent grasses are species of Andropogon along with lesser 
forms as Panicum Tricholaena, l^etaria Artstrdia Pennisetium, 
Sporobolus, Ghloris, Eragrostis etc. Growing sheltered by 
the grasses are a number of subordinate perennial herbs 
which are partly bulbous and partly rhizomatous and many 
annuals. 

The shrubby forms are constituted by species of 
Phoenix which often form pure association at the foot of 
some of the hills. In the valleys sheltered by the hill ridges 
thare are woods composed chiefly of small trees. 
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These hill ranges possess a characteristic flora com- 
posed of dry grass and woody forms which can withstand 
the drought and the strong dry winds. The composition of 
the flora of these hills has not been worked out in detail. 
Among those growing are a number of annuals which have 
an ephemeral existence, and which have to be collected 
within the short period of their growth, and herbaceous per- 
ennials which put forth their shoot only during the short 
favourable season. Others flower very rarely. The vegeta- 
tion is interesting from another aspect as well. Many of 
them are useful medicinal plants. On account of the habitat 
the cell-sap is more concentrated and hence more efficacious. 
The suggestive r\a,VLi^ Maruihvdmalai {Marunthuvahim malai) 
given to one of these hills indicates this importance. 

In contrast to the xerophytic vegetation described 
above, these districts possess also a typical hydrophytic 
flora. In the large perennial tanks that are found in many 
places -grow a number of water plants. In most of these 
tanks are large associatioiis of Nelumbium and Nymphsea 
with the convergent type Limnanthensum growing amidst 
them. These lotus tanks are noted for their beauty and 
luxuriance. Among other associations of floating plants 
are those of Trapa bispinosa generally found covering the 
water surface beneath the shade of the large banyan trees, 
and PistiaStatistis. Growing submerged are ceratophyllum, 
utricularia, chara, etc., all forming -a close tangle under- 
neath. Nearer the shore are Neptunia Jussieua, and Hydro- 
rhiza, intermingled with Aeschenomene aspera, Ludwiggia 
and Ipomea reptans. They often so closely cover portions 
of the margin that they are deceptive of solid ground beneath. 
Generally there is an intermediate region of marshy ground 
between the shore and the water. 

Other tanks with shallower water and the river basin 
in dry weather exhibit a reed marsh vegetation consisting 
of Juncus, Scripus, and Typha growing together and 
forming close palisade of leaves over the surface of water. 
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Large numbers of smaller marshy plants grow in the spaces 
between the reeds and along the margins. 

The vegetation is typically xerophytic. Associations 
of Acacia planilormis and Acacia latronum with palmyra 
mi. n tti. ^ groves form the characteristic endemic 
tree types. Other trees grown are Thespesia 
populnea, Melia azadirachta, Casuarina equisetifolia, Ficus 
bengalensis, Ficus religiosa, Calophyllum inophyllum and 
CralsBva religiosa. They all grow stunted or assume the 
umbrella shape as the Acacias. Growing in the Acacia 
woods are Cacti, Agave americana, Aloe littoralis, Notonia 
grandiflora, Barleria buxifolia, Jatropha, Calotropis gigantea, 
Flacourtia, Gymnosporia, &c., with a ground vegetation 
consisting of a number of typical xerophytic herbs including 
many grasses as Perotis, Eragrostis, Chloris and Eleusine. 

Typical psammophytes as Ipomoea pes-capre, Spinifex 
squarrosus, Cyperus rotundus, &c., occur in the sandy areas. 
The Cape is often visited by botanists for the collection and 
study of sea- weeds. Next to Pamban, the Cape perhaps 
shows the greatest variety of these in South India. Forms 
belonging to all the three major divisions of sea-weeds, the 
Chlorophyceae, Phseophyceae and Rhodophycem grow here 
attached to the rocks. There are also the marine flowering 
plants, Zostera and Halophila, growing along the wave-line 
in sand and at shallow depths. Large formations of Ulva, 
Enteromorpha, Halimeda and Caulerpa cover the shore near- 
est the wave-line. A little to the interior are the brown 
algae, especially Sargassom, Padina and Ectocarpus, and a 
number of red-algae as Gracilaria, Polysiphonia, Chrys- 
menia, Corallina, Ceramium, &c. 

Paddy is the most widely cultivated crop. In the 
southernmost taluks where the rainfall is comparatively 
scanty, over 55,000 acres of paddy lands are 
served by the KothaySr Irrigation Project. 
In some of the northern taluks also tank irrigation is 
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resorted to. The chief varieties are cham/pa, vaHsu- 
munttihan, athikhirali, elaviihtt, etc. Coconut, tapioca, pepper 
and edible roots are the principal dry crops cultivated 
in almost all the taluks; and rubber and tea in the hilly and 
mountainous tracts. The main crops raised and the 
approximate acreage under each are given below : 


Crops 


Acres 

Paddy 

• ♦ • 

1,20,763 

Coconut 

t • ♦ 

1,30,285 

Tapioca 

• • ♦ 

1,53,120 

Sugar-cane 

• t • 

88 

Pepper 

• t • 

21,302 

Ginger 

• • t 

570 

Rubber 

• • • 

6,090 

Tea 

• * » 

3,955 

Coffee 

... 

60 


Mango, jack and laurel are grown in the southern 
parts of the Agasthls'waram taluk. The mangoes and jack 
fruits of Snranku^i are noted for high 
Garden produce excellence. Apart from the palmyra palms 

which grow in abundance, only manure trees are grown 
in the gardens in Kalkulam, while plants of almost all 
kinds are met with in Vilavanko^u taluk. Dry grains, such 
as horsegram and gingelly, and edible roots like tapioca, 
china, kS.dhil, and chlmpu are cultivated with profit in Tri- 
vandrum. Plantains of different varieties and coconut 
palms are common in all the taluks. 

The taluks or portions of taluks along the sea 
coast are absolutely free from the ra\ ages of wild beasts. 

Tigers, elephants, boars, leopards, bears, 
auna bisons and monkeys are found in the*forests 
along the foot and on. the slopes of the mountains, e. g., 
ThadikkSrank5]jam and Kaliyal. Jackals are very corprpon 
in the jungles in almost all the taluks. 
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Cows, bulls, buffaloes, sheep, dogs, cats and fowls are 
common in almost all parts of the Division. Horses also are 
kept in the more important towns. Asses 
Domestic animals, reared in the southern taluks. 


The crow is one of the common bh'ds found in all 
parts of the Division. Storks, doves and kites are not rare. 

Various species of parrots are found in , the 
Kaliyal pakuthi in Vilvankodu. Many 
other birds which are common to the west coast are also 
found here. 


Fish is obtained in plenty from the sea in the coastal 
tract. Different species of it are found in the rivers and 
tanks. The lagoons along the coast also 
yield a rich supply. Viliniam in particular 
is a centre of fishing industry in south Travancore. 


A warm humidity is the prevailing characteristic 
of the climate in the lowland portions of this Division. 

Extremes of temperature are seldom 
Olimate- experienced. But the land cools as it 
climbs towards the mountains on the east, particularly the 
bracing heights of the Ponmudi Hills. 


Like the other parts of the State this Division 
receives a share of both the south-west and the north-east 
monsoons, the former in a larger measure 
Rainfall. than the latter. The south-west monsoon 
bBKins by about the middle ol E^uvan. (May-June) aud the 
^oreast moneoon In ThulSm (Oot-Nov.). -n al 

Tanges from 35 Inches at the southern extremity of the sea 
coast to 75 inches at the northern limit, and ■“ajet 
dually from west to east, reaching a maximum 

heir 45 inches In the plains of the three sou hern- 

Lost taluks, but even in ThSvSla und AgaslhWwarum taluks 
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which get the least rainfall it is* nowhere below 35 inches. 
The normals of rainy days and the averages of the normal 
rainfall for the Division during the years 1108-1112 are given 
below; 



Averdge normal 

Average normals 


rainfall in incites. 

of rainy days. 

1108 

60*0 

86-2 

1109 

61-3 

86-8 

1110 

(il-O 

86-4 

1111 

60-9 

86-4 

1112 

61*0 

86-4 

The sub-joined statement shows 

the normal rainfall 

in inches and the normals of rainy days 

at the taluk head- 

quarters 



The population of the Division, 

according to the 

Census of 1931, 

is 1,433,956, showing ! 

a. mean density of 


963 persons per squire 

mile. The popula- 

1 eople. 

tion has increased steadily from census 

to census. The percentage of increase in the population as 

well as the variation in density during each inter- censal 

period is shown below; — 



Population. 

Variation in 

Decade. 

Increase per cent. 

density. 

1881-1891 

3*1 

15 

1891-1901 

15-7 

76 

1901-1911 

17-5 

99 

1911-1921 

17-0 

113 

1921-1831 

24-0 

187 

Net variation froml 



;> 103‘5 

490 

118M931 

J 



i The itatement is given in p. 6^3. 
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This is the most densely populated division in 
the State. The sub-joined statement shows the population 
of the taluks comprising the division and the mean density 
as well as the densities per square mile of the cultivable 
and cultivated areas in each: — 




Percent. 


Density 

per 

Taluk. 

iropu- 

lation. 

age of 
increase. 

Mean 
density. • 

sq. mile. 

cultivable cultivated 





area. 

area. 

Thovala. 

40,129 

10-0 

277 

886 

1,294 

AgasthlSwafam 

159,011 

15*0 

1,487 

1,830 

1,875 

Kalkulam 

206,491 

19-9 

900 

1,566 

1,712 

Vilavanko^u 

176,220 

19-8 

1,067 

1,647 

1,647 

Neyyattinkafa 

274,538 

26*2 

1,177 

1,587 

1,767 

Trivandrum 

227,245 

29-5 

2,336 

2,589 

2,842 

Nedumanga^ 

157,312 

40-3 

430 

850 

1,191 

Chirayinkll 

193,010 

22.8 

1,317 

. 1,425 

1,831 


The sex ratio or the number of females for 1,000 
males is greater in this Division than in the Quilon or 
KSttayam Division. It was 998 in 1931. But, taking the 
taluks separately, there has been a numerical preponderance 
of females over males at the last four censuses in ThOvSla, 
AgasthlSwafam and ChirayinkiJ. 

Fifty-nine per cent, of the population of this Division 
speak Malayalam and forty per cent. Tamil. About 
seventy-four per cent, of the people speaking Tamil in the 
State are found in this Division. As between the taluks, 
more than eighty-seven per cent, of the people in the four 
southernmost taluks of ThovSla, AgasthlSwafam, Kalkulam 
and Vilavanko^u speak Tamil. 

On the basis of religion 67'3 per cent, of the people 
are Hindus, about 25 per cent. Christians, 7 per cent. 
Muslims and less than one per cent, primitive tribes, 

* Inolusire qf municipal townn- 
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Muslims are fairly distributed in the different taluks. 
The primitive tribes, chiefly tlie KsnikkSr, live in the 
mountains of NeyyEttinkafa and NedumangSd taluks. 
The Christians found in this Division are mostly either 
Catholics of the Latin rite or followers of the South India 
United' Church, the Lutheran Mission and the Salvation 
Army. The proportion of Syrian Christians is much smaller 
than in the Quilon or Kottayam Division. 

There are Brahmans though in small numbers, in all 
the taluks. Nayars form the bulk of the population in all 

,, the taluks except ThbvEla and AgasthI- 

Castes and . - , , i . , * . , , , , 

occupations. swaram where their place is taken by the 

Vellalas. The main occupation of these 
two communities, as of the Krishnanvakakkar found 
in Kalkulam and Vilavankodu taluks, is agriculture. The 
Nadars are mostly engaged in toddy-drawing, jaggery- 
making and other industries. Another numerically strong 
community found in the northern taluks of this Division 
are the Ilavas whose traditional occupation is toddy-drawing 
but who have recently taken to agriculture, trade and in- 
dustries and have, under proper guidance from their spiritual 
and social leaders, considerably improved their condition so- 
cially, economically and politically. The Chettis are largely 
found in Agasthi^wafam, Kalkulam, Vilavankodu and Tri- 
vandrum taluks and their traditional occupation is trade. 
The Kammalas are met with in almost every village 
following their ancestral crafts for which there is frequent 
demand. The Vanpans, the Velut'hedans, the barber 
communities and the Vaniyans are also seen in all parts of 
the Division, following their hereditary occupations. The 
weaver classes, Saliyans, and the Pattaryas, as well as the 
Yadavas or E^ayans reside chiefly in AgasthlSwafam and 
Kalkulam taluks. Parayas (Sambavar), Pulayas (Chefaraar) 
and Kuravas, who are agricultural labourers, are found in 
the rural parts in all taluks. The Parayas are moire 
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numerous in the southern taluks and the other two in 
Vilavankodu and the taluks to the north of it. 

The Muslims are fairly distributed in all the taluks, 
the recent immigrants being more or less confined to the 
commercial towns where there is sufficient scope for trade 
which is their main occupation. At Thifuvithankodu in 
Kalkulam taluk and in Chirayinkll taluk generally larger 
proportions of indigenou.s Muslims are found than in the 
other parts of the Division. These also are mostly engaged 
in some trade or other. 

The Christians, mostly converts from the lower castes 
of Hindus, are numerically strong in the southern taluks 
which have been centres of the activities of the London 
Mission Society, the Salvation Army and the Catholic 
Church. 

The hill tribes, Kanikkar, reside in the hills and 
forests of Neyyattinkafa and Nedumangad taluks. 

Ordinarily places having a population of not less 
than 5,000 are treated as towns. But for certain purposes, 
such as the census, places which, though 
Towns and villages, satisfying the population test, but 

possessed of urban amenities are also treated as towns. 
Besides the municipal areas certain places which were pro- 
vided with separate conservancy arrangements and which 
were declared towns under the Police Act were treated 
as towns at the different censuses held in the State. 
There were nineteen towns in 19.31, consisting of seven 
municipal areas and twelve other towns. The average popu- 
lation of a town is 12,322. 16*3 per cent, of the entire 

population of this Division reside in towns. 42*4 per cent, of 
the total urban population of the State are found in this 
Division. 

The chief occupations of the urban population are 
industries and trade. A large number of people are also 
engaged in Government service and in the learned profesi- 
sions and arts. 
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In all the taluks grand festivals are held in connection 
with various celebrations in the religious institutions, as 
temples, mosques and churches. The car 
l<®8tivalB and fairs, ^uchlndram and other places 

to the south of PadmanSbhapuram usually attract large 
crowds of people. The Koda festival in the Mantakksd 
temple in Kalukulam taluk is also attended by a large 
number of people from south and central Travancore. 


The Ghandana Kudavi in the mosque at Thakkalai is 
a grand Muhammadan festival. The Muharrani and Ram- 
zan are observed by the Muslims throughout this Division. 
An annual festival in the St. Xavier’s Church at Kottaris 
usually celebrated on a grand scale. Large fairs are held on 
the market days at Vadas<eri and Mailadi m Agasthl^waram 
taluk. An important fair is held in connection with the 
Vavu Bali Exhibition at Kulit'hura and a Rural Reconstruc- 


tion Exhibition conducted by the Y. M. C. A. at Mart'h- 
apdam every year. The ThrJckalyanam celebration in the 
Kumara Kovil temple and the Alpa6i and Painkuni festivals 
in the Sri Padmanabhaswami temple at Trivandrum deserve 
special mention. Xo other fairs worthy of mention are 
held in an> of the other taluks except the Bhafani Festival 
in the Sarkafa temple in Chirayinkil taluk. 


Vital statistics are at present collected by the muni- 
cipal staff in towns administered by municipalities, by the 
. . X. , subordinate staff of the Public Health 

Vital statistjos and ... . . - xi .1 . -i 1 

diseaaeB. Department in the other towns and by the 
Revenue staff in rural areas. Epidemics 
like cholera and small-pox are not so common. They used 
to break out in the insanitary crowded quarters in south Tra- 
^anoore and then spread to other parts of the country. But 
since the organisation of the Public Health Department and 
the Health Unit in Neyyattinkafa great relief is afforded. 

The following table shows the statistics for the year 
1111 M. E. 
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Chirayinkil 1,373 1,288 2,661 7-53 T 06 14 59 106 59 + 5-04 
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Among the several Cliristian missions working in this 
Division the prominent ones are the London Mission Society 

Ohri.«.„ M«o„. \ 

Army. The London Mission has its head- 
quarters at Nagercoil. It maintains a college and a hospital 
there and several schools in the AgasthiSwafam taluk. 
The chief centre of this mission in the Kalkulam taluk is 
Neyyar where one of the most successful hospitals in south 
India has been established. Churches and schools have 


been opened in several other centres also in this taluk. 
This is the only important mission working in the whole 
of Vilavankbdu taluk with its very strong headquarters at 
Mart'handam. This mission has several active centres in 
the other taluks too, e. g., Kanpanmula and Kalakknttam 
in Trivandrum, and Attingal in Chirayinkil. 


The Catholic Churches in south Travancore were 
formerly under the Quilon bishopric, but about half a dozen 
years ago a separate bishop was consecrated at KottSr. 
The chief centres of the activities of this mission in 
Agasthlswaram taluk are Cape Comorin and Manakudi. 
It maintains a provincial church a.od a convent at KottSr 
and several schools in the neighbourhood. The Mulaku- 
mndu convent with the orphanage attached to it is the 
chief Catholic institution in Kalkulam taluk. This con- 
vent has its branches at PalliySdi and Kulas'ekhafam. The 
mission maintains a convent at Colachel also. The 
Carmelite Jesuit Mission has established several con- 
vents and churches in Trivandrum and other taluks in 
this Division. 

The Salvation Army has its headquarters at Krish- 
ijankOyil, a suburb of Nagercoil in AgasthlSwarain taluk. 
They maintain a well-equipped hospital at VaJa^Seri and 
several churches and schools in that taluk. Their work is 
chiefly thp Paray as and other lower classes of flindus. 
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Their chief centre in the Kalkulam taluk is Thakklai, 
They have extended their activities to the northern taluks 
and have numerous important centres in them, e. g. 
f fifiirkada in Trivandrum. 

The Seventh Day Adventist Mission has a church 
at ChafS^u near Padmanabhapufam in Kalkulam 
taluk. 

The activities of the Syrian Church in this Division 
are mostly confined to the capital of the State. 

Places of historical importance. 

The southern taluks, particularly those comprising 
Najanad which had close connection with the Pan^ya, the 
Chola and the Vijayanagar kingdoms in early times, contain 
many relics of archaeological and historical interest, e. g., 
inscriptions on the stones and pillars of temples, palaces 
and other structures. Many such inscriptions have been 
recovered from temples and palaces at Cape Comorin, 
Suchindram and PadmanSbhapufara as well as from the 
different buildings in the Sri PadmanabhaswSmi temple 
at Trivandrum. Other places of similar interest are the 
rock- cut temple at Chitharal in the Afumana pakuthi and 
Uthac'hi K5tta in the Kunnat'hur pakuthi in Vilavanko^u 
taluk and Vattakkotta near Cape Comorin. 

Economic. 

The alluvial soil along the coastal strip is well adapted 
for the cultivation of paddy and coconuts. So also are the 
valleys in the interior. The more elevated 
"^wndition^ parts towards the east are generally 
fertile and are suitable for the cultivation 
pf dry crops. With the exception of the southernmost 
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taluks all parts of this Division receive sufficient rainfall, 
while in the taluks referred to the scarcity of rainfall is 
relieved by the Kothayar Irrigation Project which serves 
about 55,000 acres of land under cultivation in ISajani^. 
In the areas not commanded by this Project artificial irriga- 
tion, where necessary, is carried by means of channel-fed 
or rain-fed tanks maintained for the purpose. There are 
numerous tanks of this description in NanjanSd, comprising 
Thbvala and Agasthl&vafam taluks, and Edanad, comprising 
Kalkuiam and Vilavankodu taluks. Vilavanko^u taluk has 
as many as 995 tanks, while Trivandrum has only forty- 
seven. There are altogether 4,567 irrigation tanks and 5(8 
irrigation channels in this Division. Owing to the favour- 
able circumstances the general condition of agriculture in 
this Division, except in certain parts of NeyySttinkafa 
taluk, is satisfactory. 

Due mainly to the peculiar systems of inheritance 
obtaining in this country, agricultural holdings have been 
subjected to extreme fragmentation and subdivision, and 
some of them have become uneconomic. The average size 
of an agricultural holding in this Division ranges from halt 
an acre to three-fourths of an acre. 


With a view to encouraging the agriculturists to im- 
prove their holdings. Government have sanctioned the gran 
of loans to them on the security of properties Dee fro 
encumbrances. But on account of the J 

of many of the holdings caused by fragmentation and s ^ 

division, most of the agriculturists , 

disinclination or inability to make any a em 
sive cultivation on scientific lines. ^ ’ r ^ ri’ 

of much propaganda carried on by the improve 

culture attempts are being made here a offered by 

the holdings by tahing advantage of « 
Government for that purpose. The mforoa^^^^ 
by the Tahsildars show that appUoatio ^ 
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rare in the southernmost taluks, though they are utilised to 
some extent in the other taluks. 

The following table shows the agricultural live stock 
and implements available in this Division during the years 
1108 to 1112 M. E. 


Particulars. Years 



1108 

1109 

1110 

1111 

1112 

Bulls and bullocks 

65,274 

65,886 

70,234 

75,014 

85,916 

Cows and calves 

64,271 

75,304 

80,200 

80,954 

110,917 

Buffaloes {a) Male 

35,691 

35,724 

37,887 

40,015 

37,437 

(h) Female 

9,370 

10,270 

14,937 

15,190 

15,672 

Horses 

110 

144 

136 

201 

126 

Mares 

102 

130 

125 

136 

65 

Goats 

73,556 

70,230 

^ 5,849 

97,538 

111,457 

Ploughs. 






With two bullock 

s 57,230 58,170 

58,678 

60,578 

54,630 

Carts. 






(a) Riding 

2,543 2.491 

2,475 

2,741 

2,535 

(b) Load carrying 

6,254 6,550 

' 7,239 

7,399 

5,629 

Pigs 

. . . 

... 

• • • 

4,817 

5,457 


Various industries are pursued in this Division but only 
a very few have been organised on factory scale. Most of 

Cottage induBtries. them are cottage industries. Hand-loom 
weaving is followed in all the taluks, the 
preparation of very fine cloths with lace or silk borders of 
different designs being confined to Kditar and Efaniel. Coir 
making provides employment for large numbers of people 
^long the coastal regions in Vilavanko^u, NeyySttinkafa, 
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Trivandrum and Ohirayinkll taluks. J aggery -making is 
confined to the southern taluks, particularly Kalkulam and 
Vilavankddu where the palmyra palm grows in abundance. 
The weaving of mats out of palmyra leaves is carried on 
by poor families in the Kalkulam taluk and similarly the 
weaving of baskets, mats, etc., out of reeds is followed 
by a number of people in the Ne^umangS^ taluk. There 
is hardly any village in which the oils required for local 
consumption are not extracted from coconuts, gingelly 
or laurel seeds by the local Vsniyans by indigenous 
methods. 

Poultry and bee-keeping are coming into prominence, 
especially in the Vilavankodu taluk. Varkala has been an 
important centre of rattan works and lime shell burning is 
followed on a small scale in the coastal parts of Agasthl^wa- 
ram and Chirayinkll taluks. 


The manufacture of salt is carried on successfully in 
several factories at Thamafakkulam near the Manakudi lake 
in the Agasthl^wafam taluk. There are 
Factories. and factories at VafiyUr and 

Oolachel. Sugar is manufactured by the “'J 

Ltd., in their factory at Tbakkala. A rubber facto y has 
been started at the capital recently. The manufacture of 
arrack is carried on in the distillery at Nagercorl. fwo 

factories under European ™™“e777‘,“le”e°xto>ction 
ManavSlakkurWhi in the Kalkulam taluk for he extraction 

and export of Monosite Zircon 
manufactured m Colachel, ihiruvitnaiiK , 

Trivandrum. Ivory factories are grow g jj^jpo^tant 
Trivandrum. There are also Waters, 

towns for the manufacture of Soda and 

Communications. 

The Division has a network “j. 

trunk roads start from Trivandrum m d.fferent d.rect.on 
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They are ; — (1) the Main Southern Road, (2) the Main 
Central Road, (3) the Trivandrum Quilon Road, and (4) 
the Trivandrum Shenootta Road. 

Besides these there are about ninety by-roads of 
which thirteen are each not less than ten miles in length. 
These by-roads either branch off from the trunk roads to 
places situated away from them or connect other important 
stations situated in different parts of the Division. Most 
of the roads are either metalled or gravelled and are fit for 
motor traffic. The Main Southern Road (Trivandrum — 
Nagercoil road) has been recently concreted at a cost of 
14 lakhs of rupees. This is the longest concrete road 
in India, 


A meter-gauge railway connects Trivandrum with 
Quilon and thus brings it in direct contact with many im- 
portant places in British India. Several 
^*tetephone.^ Stations are situated at convenient centres 
within the limits of this Division. The 
town of Trivandrum is equipped with a Telephone Ex- 
change. The inter-State telephone system has been esta- 
blished. This system has been recently connected with 
that of the Government of India Trunk Telephone. 


Water communication is possible for the whole len- 
gth of this Division, i. e., from Trivandrum to Quilon. Most 
of the rivers are also navigable for small 

country boats for fairly long distances 
from their months. 


Water-ways. 


There are twelve combined post and telegraph offices 
besides the railway stations which also receive and send 
messages. 

An air service has been established between Trivan- 
drum and Bombay and it is under contemplation to extend 
this service. 
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Travellers bungalovVs, camp sheds and sathrams have 
been provided at convenient stations for the comfort of 
travellers. There are in all thirteen travellers’ bungalows, 
twenty-two camp sheds and fifteen sathrams in this 
Division. 

The tract forming this Division had trade relations 
with foreign countries from early times. The Portuguese 

^ followed by the Dutch, and still later by 

rr.de .ed Commerce, English, had a factory at Vijinjam 

which w'as a thriving port exporting large quantities of 
pepper and other articles. Colachel was an important port 
in the south through which the fine cotton fabrics of 
KoftS-r and Ifaniel were conveyed to distant countries. In 
the last quarter of the 17th century the English establi- 
shed a factory at Anjengo which for a time continued 
to be an important port for exporting pepper and other 
commodities. 

External trade is now carried on through the ports of 
Trivandrum and Colachel and by train. Through the 
Aramboly pass considerable trade is still carried on 
between the southern taluks of the State and different 
parts of the Tiniievelly District. There is very little of 
exports from the Trivandrum port. The chief exports 
from this Division are produce of the coconut and palmyra 
palms, fish and fish products, wearing apparel, timber, 
tea, tapioca, rubber, fruits, sugar, manure, etc. The princi- 
pal imports are paddy and rice, tobacco, iron goods, cotton 
cloths, glass ware, soaps, cement, stationery, etc. 

A considerable volume of internal trade is carried on 
by wholesale and retail firms. A network of good roads 
connects important stations in the interior with the chief 
markets of which 202 exist in this Division. 

There are two chambers of commerce in this Divi- 
sion. The South Travancore Chamber of Commerce at 
76 
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Nagercoil was established in 1109 and the Trivandrum 
Chamber of Commerce in 1111 M. E. Of the nine Joint 
Stock Banks that carry on business six have branches 
in the State. There are also ten co-operative banks. 


Administrative. 

The Dewan who is the head of the administration 
holds his Office at the capital and is assisted by an efficient 
. Secretariat organised on the model of that 
General. Government of India. Both Houses 

of the Legislature, the Central Account and Audit Office 
which controls the transactions of all the State Treasuries 
and the Head Offices of most of the State Departments are 
also situated here. 


The High Court which is the highest tribunal in the 
State is situated in Trivandrum. There are two District 
and Sessions Courts, one at Nagercoil 
Judicial. other at Trivandrum, with origi- 

nal and appellate jurisdiction. Under these District Courts 
there are ten Munsiffs’ Courts with well defined territorial 
limits for the administration of civil justice. The only 
taluk without a separate Munsifi’s Court is Thovsla. As 
regards criminal justice, there is a District Magistrate at 
Trivandrum, three First Class Magistrates and eleven 
Second Class Magistrates, at important centres, mostly 
headquarters of the taluks, and Bench Magistrates’ Courts 
in all the Municipal towns and a few other places. 


The Land Eevenue and Income Tax Commissioner 
is the head of the Department has his headquar- 
ters at Trivandrum. The immediate 
charge of the Division vests in the Divi- 
sion Peishkar who has two Assistant Peishkars under him. 


who 


Land Revenue. 
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The Division is divided into 8 taluks comprising 152 Pak- 
uthis in all. Each taluk is under a Tahsildar and there is 
a PravarthikSr for each Pakutld. The subjoined table 
shows the income of this Division under Land Revenue and 
miscellaneous revenue. 


Taluk. Land revenue MiecellaneouB 

revenue Total 



Rb- 

Ch. 

C. 

Eb. 

Ch. 

C. 

Rb. 

Ch. 

C. 

ThOv&Ja 

1,54,128 

1 

6 

7,638 

1 

4 

1,61,816 

8 

10 

Agas this wa ram 

3,43,004 

25 

8 

12,32,000 

0 

0 

15,76.004 

25 

8 

* Kalkujam 

2,02,294 

1] 

8 

19,345 

5 

2 

2,21,639 

17 

10 

ViJavankOdu 

97,820 

20 

15 

17,291 

1 

3 

1,15,111 

22 

2 

Neyyftttiakara 

1.80,062 

7 

6 

8,736 

21 

12 

1,88,798 

1 

z 

Trivandrum 

1,16,473 

3 

4 

8,000 



1,24,473 

... 


Nedumang&d 

1,21,680 

0 

4 

30.527 

12 

1 

1,62,207 

12 

5 

ChirayinklJ 

19,583 

22 

15 

2,079 

21 

.• 1 . 

21,663 

15 

15 


There are seventeen chowkeys and customs houses. 


This Division has seven municipal towns. Their date 


of establishment, area and population are 


Municipal and 
other boards. 

shown below : — 





Name of town Date of eata* 

Area in 

Population. 

Incidence 

Of 


bliBhment. 

sq. miles. 

taxation per head 
of the population. 






Rs. 

Ch. 

c. 

Attingai 

1913 

16-00 

11,856 

0 

6 

2 

Colachel 

1912 

2-00 

10,282 

0 

10 

4 

Kulithura 

1913 

2-68 

7,412 

0 

6 

13 

Nagercoil 

1S94 

4-48 

42,950 

0 

10 

1 

NeyySttinkara 1913 

12'00 

12,126 

0 

6 

8 

PadmanSbha- 







pufam 1912 

2-5 

10,313 

0 

11 

13 

Trivandrum 

1894 

11-84 

96,048 

1 

5 

10 


* Tbe former Eraoiel taluk bw been combined with Kalkolam. 
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Of these Trivandrum is the most important with an 
official President of good status. The lighting, sanitation, 
etc., of these towns are managed by the respective Munici- 
pal Councils. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population varies from Re. 1 Ch. 5 C. 10 to Ch, 3 C. 8. 

Many important Boards and Committees are also 
working in this Division. The prominent among them are:— 

1, The Economic Development Board. 

2. The Board of Agriculture. 

,3. The Board of Industries. 

4. The Board of Film Censors. 

5. The Advisory Committee for ameliorating the 
(Widition of backward communities. 

6. The Committee of Management, the Victoria 
jubilee Town Hall. 

7. The Committee of Management, S. M. Shash- 
tyabdapart'hi Memorial Institute. 

8. The Board of Management, Sri Ohithra Home 
for the destitutes. 

9. The Public Library Committee. 

10. Board of Management, Land Mortgage Bank etc. 

The headquarters of the Inspector General of 
Police, the District Superintendent, are at Trivandrum and 
Police and Jails Assistant Superintendent is posted 

at Nagercoil. There are eighteen charging 
stations and forty out-posts, A Reserve Police Force is 
maintained at the headquarters. 

The Central Jail located at Pajappura in Trivandrum 
is under the control of a Superintendent who is assisted by 
0. Jailor, Deputy Jailors and Warjers. There is a hospital 
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attached to the Jail for the treatment of sick convicts. 
Close to the Jail is the Reformatory School for juvenile 
convicts. There are separate committees of visitors for 
these institutions. 

There are lock-ups in the charging Police Stations. 

This Division has a number of educational institu- 
tions including His Highness the Mabafsja’s Law College, 
The Training College, the two first Grade 
Education. Colleges of Arts and Science, The Women’s 

College and one second grade College at Nagercoil. Besides 
these there are the Ayurveda College, the Sanskrit 
College, 829 primary schools, 63 technical schools and 
101 other schools, departmental and private. The Travan- 
core University has its headquarters at Trivandrum. 
The Director of Public Instruction, the Divisional Inspector 
of Schools and Inspectress of Girls’ Schools hold their 
Offices at the capital. There are nine Assistant Inspectors 
for the inspection of schools. 

Thirty-nine Newspapers and Journals are published 
from the following places; — 

Place of publication. Daily. Weekly. MontLiy. Quarterly. Tri-annual. 

Ibraniel. ... 1 ••• ••• 

Nagercoil. ... 3 5 2 

Trivandrum. 5 9 11 1 2 

The sub- joined table shows the distribution of Aided 
Libraries. 

Libraries. 

raluL 

Thovsla 
AgasthlSwafam 
VilavankOdu 
NeyySttinkara 
Trivandrum 
Cbirayinkll 


Urban. 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Kural. 

1 


3 

3 

3 
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There are altogether thirty-six hospitals and dispen- 
saries and ninety-two Aided Ayurveda VaidyaSSlas. Of 
these the most important are the General Hospital at 
Trivandrum and the Mission Hospitals at 
Medical. Neyyur and Va^a^sgri. A large number of 
patients are treated in these institutions. The Genera] 
Hospital which is a very old institution consists of different 
branches, with specialists in charge of each. The Surgeon 
General controls the whole Department. 

The office of the Public Health Director and the 
Bacteriological Laboratory are situated in Trivandrum. A 
Health Unit is doing good work at Neyyattinkafa. 

A large number of Clubs and Associations are 

Clubs and asbo. f^^nctioning in this Division. The promin- 
oiatiouB. ent ones are mentioned below: — 


Name- 


Headquarter n. 


Date of esta- 
blishment. 


1. The Trivandrum Club Trivandrum. Over 60 years old. 


2. The Travancore Y. M. C. A. 

Do. 

1873 A. D. 

3. The Anantha Lodge 

Do. 

1883 „ 

4. The S. M. R. V. Associa- 



tion, Kafamanai 

Do. 

1888 

5. The Nagercoil Club Nagercoil 

1889 „ 

6. The Free Masonic Lodge 



Minchin Trivandrum 

••• 

7. The Friend-in-need Society 

Do. 

1893 „ 

8. The Sri 6,5,ma Varma Jubilee 



Brahmana Association 

Do. 

Over 40 years old. 


9. The Y. M. C. A., Pafaniyam-Paraniyam 

10. The S. N. D. P. Y6gam Trivandrum 

11. The Society for the preven- 

tion of cruelty to animals Do. 

12. The Travanoore Humani- 

tarian Co-operative Society Do, 


1901 A. D. 
1903 


1904 


1913 
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13. The Kefallya Nadav Samajam-Neyyattinkara 1915 


14. The Y. M. C. A. Trivandrum 1917 

15. The Travancore Medical Fund Do. 1919 

16. The Hindu Manila Mandifam Do. 19'-i0 

17. The Travancore Women’s Club Do. 1920 

18. The Chirayinkil Muslim Samajam 1923 

19. The Peer Muhammadiya 

Muslim Association Thakkala 1924 

20. The Vira Kerala Gymkhana Trivandrum 1924 

21. The Travancore War Ser- 

vice Men’s Association Do. 1925 


22. The Athletic Association Do. 

23. The Secretariat Association Do. 

24. The Travancore Boys Scouts 

Association Do. 

25. The Travancore Girls Guide 

Movement Do. 

26. The Muslim Young Men’s 

Association Pava.r 

27. The International Fellow- 


ship I'ri valid rum 1930 

28. The Ilava Mahajana Yogani Do. 1933 

29. The Medical Association Do. 1934 

30. The Kerala Hindu Mission Do. 1934 

31. The Travancore Arts Asso- 

ciation Do. 

32. The Travancore Muslim 

Educational Association Do. 1935 

33. The YOgl&wara MahSsabha Vembayam 1935 


616 
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34. The All-India Women’s 

Conference (Branch) Trivandrum 

35. The Youth League-Thifumala Do. 1936 

36. The ThifuvithSmkSdu Sidha 

Vaidya SamSjam Mimchira 1936 
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37. The New Educational 

Fellowship Trivandrum 1937 A. D. 

38. The Travancore Varnava 

Saniajam Do. 1937 „ 

39. The All Travancore Fulaya Mahasabha 

40. The Sambavar Mahasabha 

41. The Adi Dravitla Sabha 

42. The Sahrdaya Saniajam 

43. The Travancore Advocates’ 

Association ' 

44. The All-Travancore P. W. D. 

Establishment Association Trivandrum 

45. The Dakhipa Bharath 

Hindi Prachar Sabha 

46. The Travancore Harijana 

Sevak Sangham 

47. The Travancore Kera 

Karsbaka Sangham 


Important Places. 

Ihis is the southernmost taluk in the State and forms 
the southernmost part of the mainland of India. It has an 

AgasthTswaW square miles. It is bounded 

on the north and north-east by Thovala 
laluk, on the east and south-east by a chain of hills 
which separate it from the Tinnevelly District, on the 
south and south-west by the sea, and on the west by 
Kalkulam taluk. It lies in proximity to a few villages of 
the Tinnevelly District which are accessible through two 
passes viz., Anchugramam and Punnakulam. 

The major portion of this taluk is covered by the 
extensive paddy fields of Nanjans^. There are no hills 
except the Mafuthvamala (medicine hill) which is noted 
for the numerous medicinal herbs which grow there. The 
soil is generally loose and sandy near the sea-coast. 
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This is one of the m6st fertile and populous taluks in 
the State. As in the adjacent taluk of Thovala rainfall is 
scanty, but this defect has been removed by the KothaySr 
Irrigation Project. Before the completion of this Project 
the sources of water-supply to this taluk were the Palayar, 
the Put'hanar and the Ananthanar. Extensive paddy culti- 
vation is carried on at present. 

Almost the whole of the cultivable area in this taluk 
has been brought under crops. Paddy is the chief crop, the 
other crops raised being coconut. The acreage under these 
crops in the year 1113 M. E. is given below: — 

Paddy 34,604 acres. 

Coconut 11,117 „ 

Besides agriculture which is the main occupation of 
the people the manufacture of salt is an important industry. 
Iron industry once flourished at Mar unktir near iSuchlndram. 
A variety of sugar-candy, locally known as Punamkalkundu, 
is also manufactured. 

The headquarters of the Tahsildar is at Edalakku^i 
in the vicinity of Nagercoil. For purposes of revenue 
administration the taluk is divided into the following 
pakuthies: 


1. 

Agasthiswaram. 

y. 

Nindakara — B. 

3. 

Dharmapufam. 

10. 

Parakka. 

3. 

Efaviputhar. 

11. 

Such Indram. 

4. 

Kanyakumari. 

12. 

Thamafakkulani. 

5. 

Kula&ekharapufam. 

13. 

Themr. 

6. 

Marunkur. 

14. 

Va^as§eri. 

7. 

Nagercoil. 

15. 

Vadiviswafam. 

8. 

Nindakaia — A. 




The extent of holding on an average is about 75 cents 
per head and the total number of holdings is roughly 72,000. 
The land-owners do not attempt to cultivate their lands on 
77 
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scientific principles, nor do they take any speculative interest 
to improve their lands. Consequently there is not so much 
pressure for agricultural loans in this taluk. 

This taluk is provided with great facilities for irri- 
gation. Peo'hippSra dam of the Kalkulam taluk is the 
main source of irrigation. The Palayar and several tanks, 
such as Putherikkulam, Suchindram kulam etc., maintained 
by the P. W. Department also supply water in times of 
draught. 

The taluk possesses a District Court, two Munsiffs’ 
Courts, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s Court, three 
Sub-Registry Offices, two police charging stations with 
three outposts, one district hospital and two Government 
dispensaries besides several medical institutions managed by 
Christian Missions, 133 educational institutions of all grades 
including a second grade College, with a total enrolment of 
21,871 a second grade Anchal Office and five sub-offices 
besides a number of other departmental institutions. 

Important places in the taluk are Nagercoil, Kuttar, 
Cape Comorin, Suchindram, Vadassofi, Parakka, Mailadi, 
Thamarakkulam. 

This is a prominent peak of the Sahyadri Range, over 
6,200 ft. above the sea level. It is conspicuous for its height 
and isolation when seen from a distance. 

Agasthyakatam. 2,000 ft. in the line of the range 

it rises up in the form of a sharp pointed cone. An ob- 
servatory was built here by Mr. Brown in 1854, but it 
collapsed in a few years. 

Tradition says that the great sage Agasthya had his 
abode in this peak and an interesting story is current re- 
garding the circumstances under which the sage selected 
this peak for his residence. The sun and the moon in their 
daily movements in the heaven seemed to circumambulate 
Maha Mgfu, the highest peak according to the Pufaijas. 
The Vindhya mountain grew jealous of this and requested 
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the sun and the moon to change their course. But in spite 
of repeated requests the sun and the moon declined to devi- 
ate from their usual course in the heavens. The Vindhyan 
then began to grow in height until it obstructed the course 
of the sun and the moon. Perturbed at this the D6vas 
sought the help of the sage Agasthya who was then living 
somewhere to the north of the Vindhyan Range. Agasthya 
went to the Vindhyan and requested it to lower its height so 
as to enable him to pass over to the other side. 'The 
Vindhyan obliged the great sage by reducing its height and 
promising not to rise higher until the sage returned and 
recrossed it. Agasthya passed over the mountain and coming 
to the peak, which now bears his name, took up his resid- 
ence there. The Vindhyan kept its promise and the sun 
and the moon were thus free to resume their course in the 
heavens uninterrupted. 


This is a small village in Thovala taluk, about ten 
miles north of Nagercoil on the road leading to Mahendra- 
giri. There is a rock temple here which 
Alakiyapaadipuram. j^^ijeved to be more than 1,200 years old. 

The temple contains the inscription of a Chela King. The 
Kuravas who are believed to have ruled over NS-njanSd for a 
time and the Muthaliyars who succeeded them had their 
headquarters at this place. 


Lat. S'" 39' 40" N. and Long. 76® 45' 15" E. A small 
British possession on the sea-coast in Chirayinkll taluk. 

It consists of a narrow strip of land bet- 
Anjengo. ween the backwater and the sea.- Great 
scenes of heroism, romance, tragedy, treachery intrt- 

,ne were enacted in o“e“Ling 

Dutch monuments are still visible, tn 

been built in 1704. r>r,rvr.nArrifll re- 

As a result of the first political 

lations between Travanoore and Aniengo in 1673. 

Company, a factory was established ^ 
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In 1684 the Rani of Attingal gave permission to the Com- 
pany to build a fort for purposes of trade, and for a time 
Anjengo ranked as a very important station. The Factor 
there was second in Council at Bombay and the ports of 
Colachel, Vilinjam, and Edava were subordinted to Anjengo, 
During the negotiations with the Nawab of the Carnatic it 
was used as a depot for military stores. In 1805 when a new 
treaty was concluded between Travancore and the British 
Government, this place was selected as the meeting place of 
the two parties. Vein Thampi, the then Daiava of Travan- 
core, and Col. Macaulay, the British Resident, were present. 
It was blockaded during Vglu Thampi’s insurrection of 1809, 
but was restored and placed under the control of the British 
Resident at Trivandrum in 1810. All that remains now is an 
old fort, a narrow street and some crumbling grave stones. 

It is famous as the birth place of Eliza Draper 
immortalised by Lawrence Stern. Orme, the historian, 
was also borne here. 

The population consists mainly of fishermen whose 
chief occupation, besides fishing, is the manufacture of coir 
yarn. They owe allegiance to the British Crown. 

A village in the pakuthi of the same name in Nedu- 
mangSd taluk. It was once noted for trade; there were 
regular streets of houses belonging to 
ryana . artisans and tradesmen. Situated on the 
western banks of the Kaf ainana river and extending about a 
mile from north to south, it was governed by the chieftains 
known as Aryan attu Pillamar. A road which passed 
through the adjoining pass in the mountain admitted of 
easy communication with the Tinnevelly District. The 
distance gained was so great that even tender leaves and 
vegetables used to be conveyed fresh between places situ- 
ated beyond the opposite exits of the pass, so much so that 
the pass was known as “Klfavs^sthedam” 

In course of time much illicit trade was carried on 
through the pass, which was therefore barricaded by the 
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Govornment of Travancore.* The merchants thereupon left 
the place and settled in the Pandyan country. At present 
the houses are scattered and the lands are allowed to lie 
fallow. There is a police out-post and an anchal office. 

A village in Nedumangad taluk, situated on the banks 
of the Kafamana river, about ten miles to the north of 
. , Trivandrum. There is an ancient temple 

ded. Gated to the goddess Bhagavathi, built 
on a rock on the right bank of the river, with a beautiful 
water-fall below it. The river has been dammed up above 
the water-fall and the w£t.ter in the reservoir above it is 
conveyed to Trivandrum town under the Willingdon Water 
Works Scheme. The reservoir has a net drawable capacity 
of 136 million gallons. Provision is also made for increasing 
the capacity of the reservoir in future when the necessity 
therefor should arise, by the installation of Stony’s shut- 
ters. The locality is thickly populated. Cultivation is 
general including paddy, plantains, tapioca, and vegetables. 

About this beautiful place Mrs, Hatch says : 
“ Ancient culture and modern progress may be seen side by 
side at Aruvikkara. The life of the place centred about a 
sacred temple wdiich was biiilt on the river bank below the 
falls. The pool below the temple has sacred fish which 
are fed from the temple. 

“The quiet of the country has been disturbed, the 
echo of barking deer has changed to the metallic clang of 
hammers on iron and stone. The even flow of water over 
the low falls is gone for ever. Engineers have throne a dam 
across the valley and built tanks so that the people in 
Trivandrum may have plenty of pure water.” 


This is a plateau about 4,600 ft. above the sea level. 
On the west it is precipitous to a depth of 500 ft., but slopes 
, gradually on the east. It forms a ridge 

Afhrimala. joining the peaks to the north and south of 

ft, but has itself no separate peak. Here General Cullen , 
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former British Resident, established a raeteorogical station 
with the idea of developing it into a sanatorium. 


This is an old town, situated on the Trivandrum 
Quilon road, midway between the two places. It is a place 
of historical importance. In 1684 the Rani 
Attmgal. Sttingal granted Anjengo to the English 

East India Company to carry on their trade. Sttingal was 
a separate principality until 1730, when it was made over 
to Travancore. The Ra^iis of Travancore are still known 
as Attingal ThampufSns. Every year the Maharaja visits 
the old temple at Attingal to worship the Tamily deity 
enshrined there. 

Attingal is the headquarters of the Tahsildar of 
(yhirayinkil taluk. There is a prominent London Mission 
station. It possesses a Munsiff’s court, a Panchayat and 
Bench Magistrates courts, an English High School, a fine 
travellers’ bungalow and several other government and 
private institutions. The local affairs are administered 
by a Municipal Council. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk, eight miles from 
Trivandrum, on the main southern road to Aramboly. It 

Baiafftmapuram. founded about 1810 A. D. by Ummini 

Thampi Dalawa. The jungle of Anthikka^ 
lying between Neyyattinkafa and Trivandrum was cleared 
and bazzars were built. A palace also was- constructed. 
Ummini Thampi’s jdea was to develop it into a commer- 
cial town by cutting a navigable canal connecting it with 
the port of Vilinjam. Merchants and handicraftsmen 
were invited to settle at this place. A colony of weavers is 
in a flourishing condition even now. The locality was named 
^^Ralafsmapufam” in honour of Bala Rama Varma who 
was reigning at the tiine, 
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Bhathappaijdi is the headquarters of Thovsla. It 
is situated at the foot of the mountain, about 6 miles 
BhQthapp&ndi north-west of the Aramboly pass. It is 
an ancient place founded by on© of the 
Pan^yan kings. There is an old temple dedicated to Bhatha- 
natha on the bank of the Palayar. This temple is of great 
archaeological importance as it contains several inscriptions. 
An English middle school, a district dispensary, an Anchal 
office and a police sub-station are among the chief Govern- 
ment institutions in the locality. 


Cape Comorin 


Lat. 8°4' N, Long. 77^36' E. Cape Comorin (Kanya- 
kumafi) is the southernmost point of India, 11 J miles to the 
south of Nagercoil. The pakuthi in which 
the promontory is situated, has an area of 
11*08 square miles of which over 3,550 acres are under paddy. 
The coast is broken and groups of rocks appear above the 
water in the sea. This place ‘the land’s end’ of India was 
very familiar to the early traders and travellers. It has 
been famous from ancient days and a bone of contention 
between the neighbouring powers. The shore to the west of 
the Residency is bare of vegetation. About a mile from the 
Cape and beyond the fishing village, a sandy spit ending in a 
line of rocks runs out into the sea, and beyond this point is 
an anchorage with sandy bottom to which native crafts are 
rowed for shelter when the weather hinders them from 


going round the Cape. Ships used to anchor leaving N.E. of 
the rocks that are off Cape Comorin and S. W. of the 
Vattakkotta fort. 

This is a famous place of pilgrimage as well as a 
popular health resort during the summer. The very ancient 
temple dedicated to the Virgin Goddess Bhagavathi is of 
great archaeological importance. There are several churches 
along the coast, the chief of which is the Roman Catholic 
church at Kumar imuttam. Another notable sight is the 
eighteenth century fortress of Valtakkotia built of solid 
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stone, overlooking a deep water haven which was much in 
use in ancient days. The ruins of a fort extending from this 
place to the Kadukkafa hills are still to be seen. They 
are of great historical importance as indicating the southern 
boundary of the State in earlier times. Near it is the small 
port of Leapuvam. 

“Here may be gathered specimens of remarkable 
sands and one bright reddish in colour formed of rolled 
fragments of garnet and ruby, such as are found in larger 
pieces in Ceylon, another black sand formed from titaniferous 
iron ore, not magnetic, and the celebrated ‘rice sand’ with 
strangely worn grains of chalcedonic quartz, partly tinted 
with a little oxide of iron and bearing a close resemblance 
to rice. Several stories are extant regarding the origin of 
the ‘rice sand’. A couplet of low, black, rocky islets, a little 
way out in the sea, in the centre of one of which a freshwater 
well is said to exist, with one or two smaller rocks on 
which the sea breaks, form the last points of solid land in 
India”. 

Besides a palace close to the temple, a beautiful 
Residency and an extensive convent, there are two spacious 
travellers’ bungalows on the sea-shore and a number of 
sathrams in tlie streets leading to the temple, which provide 
suitable accommodation to the public. Many varieties 
of exotic fruits are cultivated in the Government Fruit 
Farm close by. 

Chskkai is a part of Trivandrum through which the 
long and continuous line of water communication passes. 

Chakkai account, a prominent 

locality before the introduction of motor 
traffic and railway communication between Trivandrum 
and Quilon. There is a fine boat jetty on the canal at this 
place. Almost all the tile manufacturing firms of Quilon 
have their sales depots at Chakkai. It is here that the 
Government Rubber Factory began its work. 
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This is the northern-most taluk of this Division. It 
has an area of 50*89 square miles and a population of 193,010 
/"■V.- • 1 -1 rr 1 I according to the last census. It is boun- 

ded on the north by Quilon taluk, on the 
east by KottStrakkara taluk, on the south by Trivandrum 
and Ne^umangad taluks and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. 


The plains in the western part of the taluk are 
interspersed with canals and lagoons, the prominent among 
the latter being those at Anjengo, Kolit’hottam and E^ava. 
The eastern parts are hilly and the soil lateritious. The 
Vamanapufam river flows through this taluk. The taluk 
enjoys an annual rainfall of 74*5 inches. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. 
The principal crops raised and acreages under them are 
given below: — 


Paddy 

13,504 

acres. 

Coconut 

28,558 


Tapioca 

18,162 


Popper 

.1,513 


A large proportion of 

the people is 

also engaged in 

fishing, coir-making and the manufacture of lime. Copra 
and coconut oil are largely exported. 


This taluk has the highest proportion of Muslims and 
the lowest of Christians. 


Attingal is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. The 
taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1. 

Ayrur 

7. 

Cherunniyur 

2. 

Slanko^u 

8. 

Chirayinkll 

3. 

Alar 

9. 

E^ava 

4. 

Sttingal 

10. 

Edakkoda 

5. 

Avan avan chef i 

11. 

Ilarapa * 

6. 

Chemuiafuthi 

12. 

Kadakkavur 


78 
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13. 

Karavaram 

23. 

Navaikulam 

14. 

Kilattingal 

24. 

Ollar 

15. 

Kilimanar 

25. 

Palayakunnummel 

16. 

Kllvallam 

26. 

Pailikkal 

17. 

Koduvalaimar 

27. 

Pulimat'h 

18. 

Kunthallur 

28. 

Sarkara 

19. 

Madavtir 

29. 

Varkala 

20. 

Manampur 

30. 

Vellallur 

21. 

Mudakkal 

31. 

Vettar. 


22. N agarar 

This taluk possesses a Muiisiff’s court, a Panchayat 
and Bench Magistrate’s court, two Government medical 
institutions besides Mission Dispensaries, Sub-Registry 
offices, two police charging stations with out-posts, and 
l4l schools of all grades, both departmental and private, 
and Anchal and Post offices. The places of importance 
in the taluk are Sttingal, Varkala, Kilimanar, Chirayinkll, 
KadakkSvar, and Navaikulam. 


This place is situated about four miles to the south- 
west of Sttingal. There are a District Hospital, an 


Chirayinkll. 


Anchal office, a police outpost and a 
Railway Station at this place. A large 


quantity of dried fish is regularly sent out by train. 


This is a village in Neyyattinkafa taluk. It is in- 
habited chiefly by Vetans who make flower-pots and other 
earthenware. A fine clay resembling 

Ohulafcfcupetta. , • . .... 

porcelain in some respects is obtained in 
the neighbourhood. 


A town situated on the sea-coast in Kalkulam taluk 
at 8° 10' 45" N. Lat. and 77° 13' 30" E. Long. It is about 
.four miles to the north-west of Iraniel. It 
Colaohei. southernmost port in the State and 

a port of call for coasting steamers. During the time of 
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!^S>jai Kfiiava DSath© port was considerably improved. Ocean- 
going steamers also call sometimes to load monazite, 
palmyra fibre and other articles. Large quantities of 
paddy and rice are being imported through this port. There 
is a group of outlying rocks in front of the town, which 
forms a partial break-water under the shelter of which 
landing and shipping operations are carried on. Bartolomeo 
speaks of this place as “Colachy well-known to the 
ancients.” It was a Dutch colony which came under 
Travancore after the defeat of the Dutch by King MSr- 
t’h5.nda Varma in 1751. The Colachel battle is famous in 
the history of Travancore. 


A municipality administers the civic affairs of this 
town. There is a Sub-Registry office here besides a police 
out-post and an Anchal sub-office. 


A pakuthi in Chirayinkll taluk having an area of 
3‘52 square miles. It has long been a Muslim centre noted 
for its trade. A station has been opened 
Edava. here on the Trivandrum — Quilon railway. 
The Edava lake has its outlet into the sea at this place. 
In 1726 the English appear to have obtained a ratification 
from the Queen of Attingal in regard to the factory at 
E^ava. 


A pakuthi in Kalkulam taluk having an area of 
4*72 square miles. It has long been famous as a weaving 
centre, particularly for cloths of very fine 
iTaQiel. texture called nery^athus. Weavers and 
Chettis form the bulk of the population. Agriculture and 
the manufacture of jaggery are the other important occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. 

Situated five miles south of the main southern road. 
It was the seat of the Royal Family in ancient days betoe it 
was shifted to Padmanabhapuram. Ihere 
Iraniel-Town. psi]ace here. Tradition says that 

one of the ruling princes disappeared suddenly while 
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sleeping in this palace. The stone couch on which he is 
supposed to have slept is still preserved and a lamp kept 
burning incessantly by the side of the couch. The portion 
of the palace from which the King disappeared is called 
Vasanthamandapain. 

The name Ifaniel is said to be a corruption of Aapa- 
singanallur. lianasinga or lion in battle might have been 
the title of one of the early kings of Travancore. 

The place is famous for very fine cotton fabrics 
manufactured by hand-looms. It was the headquarters of 
the Ifaniel Tahsildar until recently when the pakuthies 
which comprised the taluk of that name were distributed 
among the adjacent taluks. z\n English High School, a 
Stationary Magistrate’s Court and a police charging station 
are the principal Government institutions of the town. 

A pakuthi in Chirayinkll taluk, two miles north-west 
of the village of Chirayinkll. It is inhabited mostly by 
Nayars and Ilavas. A pagoda dedicated 
Kadakkftvar gg[,Htha stands on the shore of the back- 

water. There is also a Roman Catholic church. 

Ka^akkavur is a watering station on the Trivandrum- 
Quilon railway. Weaving and coir yarn spinning are 
followed by the majority of the inhabitants. 

A village along the sea-coast in Kalkulam taluk about 
5 miles to the south-east of Ifaniel. It was one of the old 
_ ,. sea-ports, although the anchorage was un- 

lyapa aoam between the shore and two 

rocky islets. A Light House was erected here for the gui- 
dance of mariners. The port, however, dwindled in 
importance after the Interportal Convention. There is an 
old Roman Catholic church in the locality. 

A village half-way betw^een Trivandrum and Attingal 
on the road to Quilon. The ancient Siva temple at this 
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place has some exceptionally fine wood carvings in it 

K.UkkJH.m. »f ‘he village 

there is a spring which, issuing from the 

declivity of an eminence, discharges itself into a cistern 
about twelve feet square and then descends through a sub- 
terranean channel for about forty-five feet into another 
basin so contrived as to retain from five to six feet of water 
throughout the year. The excess water flows out and is 
used for irrigating the fields. There is an old palace which 
is kept in a state of good repair. The village also 
contains a Sub-Registry office, Anchal and Post offices, a 
police charging station, a Mission Hospital and a Railway 
Station. 


Not far from the village there is a cave-temple cut in 
a huge rock called MadavappEra. There are in it a few 
figures which, tradition says, are self-cut. Some people be- 
lieve that this cave must have been a Buddhistic Vihafa, 
but the temple is of too recent an origin to warrant any 
such belief. 


A hilly pakuthi in Vilavankodu taluk having an 
area of 67T8 square miles. Excluding the hills, it may bo 
considered to be a village seven miles 
Kahyal. noi’th-east of Kulit'hura and a mile west of 
the KothaySir. Attempts have been made to bring a con- 
siderable portion of the extensive wastes under cultivation 
and a number of estates have sprung up recently. But the 
locality is malarial. 

A populous village on the border of a rich rice grow- 
ing valley about two miles south-west of Kulit'hura in 
Vilavankodu taluk. The majority of the 
Kaliyikkavila. inhabitants are NSyars. But the Nadar 
community also is strong. An important public market is 
held here on Mondays and Fiudays. 
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This taluk played a prominent part in the earlier 
history of the State having been the seat of the Royal House 
before its removal to Trivandrum. It has 
Kalkulam-Taluk. area of 229’39 square miles consisting of 

24’28 square miles of wet lands, 100‘36 square miles of dry 
lands and 82’74 square miles of forests, with a population of 
206,491. It is bounded on the north by Vilavankbdu taluk, 
on the east by the VeH Mala and Thovsla taluk, on the 
south by Agasthl§waram taluk and on the west by the 
Arabian Sea. 


The northern portion of this taluk is hilly and rocky. 
The greater part of the Veli Mala lies within its limits. The 
only river flowing through this taluk is the Valliyar which 
is waterless in the summer. 

Palmyra palms grow in abundance. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people, the principal crops 
raised being paddy and tapioca. The paddy fields in the 
plains are served by the Kbthayar Irrigation Works. Out 
of the total cultivable area of 1,14,863 acres, the area cropped 
is 77,004 acres. The main crops cultivated and the acreages 
under them are given below : — 


Paddy 

Coconut 

Tapioca 

Rubber 

Tea 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Sugar-cane 


20,533 acres. 
11,945 
15,269 
1,176 
820 
280 
211 
30 


Weaving is a minor industry and 
factured at Thakkala. 


sugar is manu' 


This is the only taluk which has more than one 
municipality within its limits. A large number of important 
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Devaswaras are situated here. For purposes of revenue 
administration the taluk is divided into the following 
pakuthifcs : — 


1. 

Alar 

10. 

Mapavalakkuric'hi 

2. 

Afuvikkafa 

il. 

Mekod u 

3. 

Attar 

12. 

Ponmana 

4. 

Colachel 

13. 

Thalakkulam 

5. 

Ifaniel 

14. 

Thifuvattar 

6 . 

Kad iy apaif ap am. 

15. 

Thifuvithamko^ii 

7. 

Kalkulam 

16. 

Thrppafappu 

8. 

Kappiyara 

17. 

Thakkala 

9. 

Kothanallar 

18. 

Val vac' h aku 1 1 am 


There are three departmental medical institutions at 
Colachel, Padmanabhapuram and Kula&ekharam, besides the 
important mission hospitals at Neyyur, the London Mission 
Dispensary at Kula^ekhafam and a number of aided Ayur- 
vedic Vaidya^alas. The taluk possesses 134. schools, English, 
Malayalam and Tamil, with a total enrolment of 21,870. 
There are also a District Magistrate's Court, a Munsiff’s 
Court, two Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s Courts, six 
Sub-Registry offices, three police charging stations and a 
third grade Anchal Office with six sub-offices. 

The places of interest in this taluk are Padmanabha- 
puram, Thakkala, Thifuvattar, Colachel, Ifaniel, Tliifu- 
vithamko^u, Neyyur, and Kadiyapattanam. 


A village in Neduinanga^ taluk on the road from 
Kall&r Trivandrum to Ponmu^i. There is an 

old palace. There are several rubber 
estates in the locality. 

Kilimanur literally means land of parrots and deer. 
It is situated nearly seven miles to the north-east of 
Attingal, the former residence of the 
KUim&nar. R^nis and twenty-seven miles to the 
north of Trivandrum. It has an area of seventeezi squaie 
miles. This is an E^avaka in Chirayinkil taluk and belongs 
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to a family of Koyilt'hampufans. It was granted to the 
Koyilt'hampufans in 903 M. E. by the king of Travancore 
in recognition of the heroic service rendered by Kerala 
Varma KSyilt’liampufan in saving the lives of the Raui 
and her son when they were waylaid by enemies. The 
E^avaka is sub-divided into two pakuthiswa., Kilimantir 
and Palayakunnummel, with a total are of 7*35 square miles. 

Tradition says that the village was owned by the 
Kunnummel Raja, a turbulent chief of the Pandala caste. 
During one of the insurrections so frequent in the earlier 
days, the chief plotted against the Travancore King, who 
therefore dispossessed him of his territory and added it to 
his own. The site of a palace with the ruins of an earthen 
fort is still to be seen in a part of the village called Valiya 
KOyikkal. The Kiliraannr Koyilt'hampufans are natives 
of Pafappanad in Malabar. Their northern home is called 
‘Tattari Kovilakam. The great Marthan^a Varma Maha- 
raja, the founder of Travancore, and the great Dharma !6aja 
were the issues of Kilimantir Koyilthampufans. 

The Kilimanar house of Koyilthampufans has been 
closely connected with the Travail cox’e Royal Family for 
over two centuries. Vidwan Koyilthampuran, a literary 
luminary at the court of Swathi Thifunal Mahafaja, and 
Ravi Varma, the great Indian artist, belonged to the Kili- 
manur palace. So also the present Koc'hu Kbilthampufan, 
the father of H. H. the Mahafaja. While Velu Thampi was 
wandering incognito to escape from the English, he took 
shelter in this palace. In memory of the kind treatment 
that was accorded to him he kept his sword there. The 
sw'ord is still kept in the palace. 

A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk noted for the 
temple of Piranthur Mahadevar, about the origin of which 
the following story is current. On his 
way to Benares the great Vilvamangalat'hu 
Swamiyar visited a place called Piranthar in North 
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Malabar. That place had blen rainless for many years. The 
people welcomed the Swamiyar and persuaded him to stay 
with them for some time. The Swamiyar learnt that the 
absence of rain must have been due to the people having 
neglected the two temples in the locality, one dedicated to 
Siva and the other to Vishnu. He accordingly took the 
two images with him and assigned to the former which 
was the smaller of the two a residence at Kolia and called 
it Piranthur Mahadevar. 


Ko^tukal. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk to the south of Bala- 
ramapufam. Ward and Conner (1816) described the place 
thus: “A scattered village south of Valram- 
poor, on the sides of the glen of that name; 
a large area of the cultivation is in a swamp, which is so deep 
and treacherous as to bury a man or animal entering it 
incautiously; there are several other logs of the same des- 
cription along the edges of the glen equally dangerous which 
admit of no cultivation. The Polayars gather the culti- 
vation in these marshy places by using a movable staging 
formed of twigs and straw”. 


A suburb of Nagercoil in Agasthlswafara taluk. It 
is situated on the main road fi’om Trivandrum to Cape 
Comorin. It has been a trading centre 
Kottar. from very early days. During the periods 

of Chola and Pandya ascendency this place was frequently 
the scene of conflicts between rival powers. ]6,ajgndra Chola 
Deva changed the name of Kottar to Mummudicholanalltir. 
It was also called ^ajendracholapufam after the great 
^ajendra Chola. Even now it is a busy centre of trade. 
Fra Bartolomeo says: “This city, a considerable place of 
trade, is upwards of 2,000 years old; and is much frequented 
by merchants from the island of Ceylon, the Provinces of 
Madura Marava, Tanjur, and the coast of Coi’omandal. A 
river which flows through the middle of it divides it into 
80 
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two parts. It contains abundance of merchandise, and is 
inhabited by a great number of weavers, money-changers, 
silver smiths, jugglers, comedians, quackers, dancing-girls, 
conjurers and black artists.” It is full of narrow crowded 
streets with numerous shops. There is a weaving colony 
and the cloths of tine texture manufactured hero have 
been appreciated and admired in distant countries. A 
Tamil and Malayalani High School, a fourth grade Anchal 
office, a police charging station and a Stationary Magis- 
trate’s court are among the important Government insti- 
tutions in tlie locality. 


Kovalam* 


A small village at the head of a bay which afforded 
a tolerably safe landing to vessels in fine season. It is 
eight miles south of Trivandrum and is 
close to Vilinjam which was once the seat 
of an English factory. There are a few rocks projecting 
into the sea. The fine bathing ghat in the sea is a favourite 
resort of Europeans. 


A village at the foot of the V§li Mala in Kalkulam 
taluk about two miles north-east of Thakkala. The place 
is noted for a temple dedicated to Subrah- 
manya, which attracts large crowds of 
pilgrims on almost all Fridays. 


Kum&fakQvil. 


A village on the shores of a lake of the same name 
in Agasthl&wafam taluk. It is pleasantly situated between 
the lake and the sea. The lake supplies 
the brine required for the salt in the 

neighbourhood. 


Macakkudi. 


This is the southernmost peak in the Travancore 
Ghats with an elevation of 5,370 ft. Superior tea is culti- 
vated here. Tradition says that it was 
Mahendragiti. peak that HanumSn leapt 

across the sea to Lanka in quest of Sitha, consort of 
^ drl ^fSuma* 
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A village in Kalkulam taluk. The place has grown 
into importance on account of the deposits of sand contain- 

Mai,avalakkuric-hi zircon, ilmenite and other 

rare minerals in the neighbourhood. Two 
European firms The Travancore Minerals, and Messrs. 
Hopkins and William are working at this place for the 
export of these minerals. 


A village in Kalkulam taluk famous for a temple 
dedipated to Bhadrakali, which attracts crowds of pilgrims 
for the annual festival called Mandakksttu 
Maodakkad. March. The image of the deity 

worshipped in this temple is in the form of a big ant-hill. 
According to tradition some ploughboys made a heap of 
mud from the fields and worshipped it. Before long the mud 
image acquired sanctity. Animal sacrifice was common 
but is now stopped. 


A suburb of municipal town of Kulit'hura. This place 
has loomed into importance recently owing to the rural 
reconstruction work organised by the local 
M&r hfindam. ^ ^ London Mission 

centre. The Mission Hospital and the English High School 
are the other important public institutions in the locality. 
The public market of Thoduvetfi also contribute to the 
importance of the place. 


A pakuthi in Agasthlswafam taluk having an area 
of 8*73 square miles. Formerly iron ore was obtained from 
a mine in the neighbourhood and the 
MaiunkQr. manufacture of iron goods was a thriving 
industry. But the industry died out when machine-made 
iron goods began to be imported into the country. 

A village situated on the main southein 
to the north of Thakkala. There is a tile and brick 
factory at this place. It is now a Chns- 
Mulakummadu. centre and has an old convent with 

orphanages attached to it. 
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This is a health resort at an elevation of 4,400 feet 
above the sea-level, about thirty-two miles from Nagercoil, 
, . and is easily reachable to the people of 

Muthukkulivayai. Travancore and the neighbouring 

District of Tinnevelly. It is believed that in days of yore 
the people dug this place for pearls and other precious 
stones, hence the name mut'hu-kuli-vayal or ‘pearl-pit-field.’ 
But it is not known how their labours were rewarded. 
A stream of first rate water runs through the plateau, 
surrounded by undulating knolls covered with grass and 
scrub. The scenery is a combination of grandeur and 
beauty with its lofty adjacent peaks and magnificent 
valleys, open and undulating grassy slopes, from which 
may be seen, on the one hand, vast stretches of forest-clad 
hills, and, on the other, at various points, a long unbroken 
line of sea-shore. Nowhere south of the Peermede hills 
does there seem to be anything equal to this place. In the 
hottest season the air is deliciously cool, the temperature 
varying from 64 to 71 degrees Fahr. In October the average 
is 57” to 60”. There are several coffee and tea estates in 
the neighbourhood. The place can, however, be reached 
only by a steep bridle path. 

A delightful place on the coast of the Kalkulam 
taluk, often visited by persons desiring to have a sea-side 
holiday. The place was known to mariners 
because of the Crocodile Rock rearing its 
head a few miles out into the sea. A Lighthouse was built 
here by the British Government as a warning to approach- 
ing ships. At first the London Mission erected a church 
at this place, but the congregation having reverted to 
Catholic faith, the Catholics have constructed a big church 
in the village. Several varieties of fish are obtained 
here. There is also a fish curing yard. 

Mailsdi is a village in Agasthl§wafam taluk, famous 
as containing the first Protestant church in Travancore built 
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in 1810 by the enterprising missionary Rev. Ringeltaube. 

Mailsdi. pointed out to the mission- 

ary by the reigning Maharaja. There 
is an important market in this place. 

This is the largest town in South Travancore, It is 
situated at 8" 11' N. Lat. and 77^ 28' 41" E. Long., within 
seven miles of the Aramboly Pass through 
Nageicoil. wliich runs the highway from Tinnevolly 

to Trivandrum. Tt has an area of 4'80 square miles com- 
prising a number of villages, e. g., VadaSsgfi, Olukana^sefi, 
Vadiviswafam and Kdjtar. Its population according to 
the last census in 43,000. Kotfar and Vadas^efi are manu- 
facturing and trading centres. There is an ancient pagoda 
dedicated to the Serpent God. 

The town is administered by a municipal council. 
It is electrified and a water supply scheme is in progress. 

Nagercoil owes much of its present position and 
importance to the efforts of Christian missionaries. The 
London Mission owns a second grade college which has 
grown out of the Nagercoil Seminary, the first English 
school in Travancore, and a printing press, also the first of 
its kind in the State. The oldest new^spaper in Travancore, 
the Travancore Times, was started here. Lace-making 
was introduced here by Mrs, Mault in the 19th century. 
The lace manufactured here was highly appreciated at the 
London Exhibition. 


Thovala and Agasthl&wafam, the two southernmost 
taluks of the State, together go by the popular name of 
Nanjanad. This name is derived from the 
Nanjanad. extensive paddy fields that are found in this 
part of the country. There is also a tradition that the 
name is derived from NSnji Kuravan who once ruled over 
the country. In its collected villages, waving plains, palmyra 
topes and extensive cultivation NSnjanSd resembles the 
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neighbouring District of Tinrievelly in every particular 
except that it does not partake of the comparatively arid 
sterility of the latter. Nanjanad is mostly a level tract 
with an average annual rainfall of 40 inches. The paddy 
fields of this region, covering nearly 55,000 acres, are 
served by the Kothayar Irrigation Project. Various 
channels and distributaries constructed under the scheme 
have enabled more lands being brought under the plough 
and secured to them complete immunity from drought. 

Tradition goes that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries Nanjanad was governed by Nsnji 
Kuravan and his descendants and for some time thereafter 
by the Vellalas from whom it passed over to Travancore. 

Tamil is the mother tongue of the majority of the 
i nhabitants who do not differ much from the people of the 
adjoining Tinnevolly District in their dress and social 
customs. Rice is the staple food of the rich and the poor 
alike. The chief industries are jaggery-making, gardening, 
hand-loom weaving, mat-making, pottery, brass works, etc. 

It is worthy of note that considerable portions of the 
paddy lands of Nanjanad are owned by moneyed-men in 
other parts of the State, thus giving rise to the evils of 
absentee landlordism. 

The people of Nanjanad have from very early times 
enjoyed sympathetic treatment at the hands of the Rulers 
of Travancore and have been selected for responsible 
posts in the State service. 

This taluk occupies the north-eastern corner of the 
Division and is completely inland. It has an area of 365*97 
square miles with a population of 157,312 
according to the last census. It is bounded 
on the north by Kottaf akkaf a and Pat'ha- 
nSpuram taluks, on the east by the Sahyadri Range, on the 
south by Neyyattinkafa taluk and on the west by Trivan- 
drum and Chirayinkll taluks. 
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This is tho uiosl hilly taluk in the division, nearly 
12,098 acres being under the forest. Agastliyaktilain, the 
highest peak in tho southern i)ortion of the SahyadH Range, 
is situated in this taluk. Tho Karamana and KiJliyar 
rivers rise in tho hills hero and take their (-.onrsos through 
this taluk. Ihero is a waterlall in the Kafaniana river at 
Afuvikkafa. The Vamanapufain river also has a consider- 
able portion of its course in this taluk. 

Though the hills are covered with rocks, there are no 
mines or minerals. The piuinbago mines of Vollanad ceased 
to work many years ago. 

The forests abound in fine timber trees of all kinds 
and almost all species of plants grow in the plains. 

Wild animals such as elephants, tigers, leopards, 
boars, bears, etc., are found in the forests. Besides tho crow, 
the kite, the dove and other common birds, eagles, vslampal 
and maina are also found. 

There are no festivals except the annual uikaavams in 
tho important temples. Bi-weekly markets are held at 
Venjaramtldu, Kallara, Nedumangad and KaitEkkada. 

•Several Christian Missions, particularly the London 
Mission, the Salvation Army and the Catholic church have 
been doing active work in this taluk. Their important 
centres are Thannikodu, Pae'ha, Kafumankodu, Vattappara 
and Chullimanur. There are six churches and a mission 
hospital in the Kulat'hummel pakuthi. The Lutheran 
Mission also conducts several schools in this taluk. 

The taluk has an annual rainfall of 90 inches; but in 
some parts it is below the average and consequently the crops 
fail sometimes. Agriculture and ])etty trade are the chief 
occupations of the people. The principal crops raised and 
the areas under them are given below: 
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Tapioca 
Pepper 
Paddy 
Coconut 
Tea 
Rubber 
Ginger 

Agricultural loans arc availed of by the ryots. Only 
two tanks and a dam are maintained for irrigation purposes. 
Pottery-making and the making of mats and baskets out of 
reeds are the cottage industries followed by the poor folk. 
There are good roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the taluk with four camp sheds and four sathrams for the 
accommodation of travellers. 



The taluk is divided 

into 

the following paku-thies: — 

J. 

Anadu 

9. 

1 hi] lam para 

2. 

Af yanad u 

10. 

Palodu 

3. 

Kafakulam 

11. 

Pefumkiiiam 

4. 

Kulat’hummel 

12. 

TTJamalakkal 

5. 

Mauikkal 

13. 

Vamanapufam 

6 . 

Manjjurkafa 

14. 

Veil an ad 

7. 

Nallanadu 

15. 

Vlfanakavu 

8. 

Ned-umangad 

16. 

Vempayam 


The chief places are; — 

(1) Neduraangad, the head- 


quarters of the Tahsildar, with a Munsiff’s court, a Sub- 
Registry office, a Village Panchayat, and English and 
Malay alam schools; (2) Palodu, (3) Vidura, (4) KallSr, 
(5) Ponrau^i, (6) Vsma lapuram, and (7) KattSkkada. The 
taluk has three police charging stations and six out-posts, a 
fourth grade Anchal office with six sub-offices, 88 schools 
and a District Hospital, three district dispensaries and 
two Mission Hospitals. 


46,278 acres. 
18,225 „ 

14,090 „ 

7.695 „ 

2,747 „ 

2,705 ., 
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In early times this taluk was known as Elavalllir- 
nad. At the headquarters of the taluk there is an old 
palace. 


This taluk ranks second in the State in respect of 
population. It has an ai'ea of 232'9() square miles. It 

Neyj«tmk.r..t.l„k ^es across tlie country from the 

sea to the loot of the hills on the east. It 
is bounded on the north by Nedumangad and Trivandrum 
taluks, on the east by the Sahyadri Range and Vilavan- 
ko^u taluk, on the south by Vilavankodu and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 


The eastern portion of tlie taluk is niouniainous, some 
of tlie important peaks being Nllimala, Kattara, Pallio'hi, 
SasthSippara, Anapp5ra, etc. About 22,846 acres are under 
forests. There are also several colonies of Kanis on the hills, 
the more important of which are Funuakkattu Kani, Kalii- 
mudu, Vellad, Pannimala, etc. These hilly parts are mala- 
rial. The Neyyar flows through this taluk, though its waters 
are not much used for irrigation. 

Some of the important rocks are Pukbdu, Kakkbi^u, 
Kalaiiga, Afiappara, Ktitfappara, etc. There are no mines 
or minerals in this taluk. 


The climate is hot and rainlall scanty and there is 
scarcity of water in some parts. 

The only important festivals are the ulhaavdiii.i in tlio 
temples. There are no fairs worth mentioning. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation ot the people. 
Almost the whble of the cultivable area of 1,09,998 acres is 
cultivated. There are many irrigation tanks. The piincipal 
crops raised and the areas under them are given below . 

81 
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Tapioca 

48,508 

1 - JL 

acres. 

Coconut 

31,416 

19 

Paddy 

14,912 

11 

Pepper 

311 

11 

Ginger 

137 

11 


The weaving of coarse cloths is a minor industry. 
Pottery is carried on at Tholukal and some other places. 

Good roads connect the important stations in the 
taluk. There is a travellers’ bungalow and a few camp- 
sheds. 

The taluk comprises the following pakuthies: — 


L 

Atliiyannar 

10. 

Nemam 

2. 

Chenkal 

11. 

Neyyattinkafa 

3. 

Kafiinkulam 

12. 

Ottaf^sekhafamangalam 

4. 

Kolia 

13. 

Pallic'hal 

5. 

Kottukal 

14. 

Parasha! a 

6. 

Kulat'hur 

15. 

Pefumkadavila 

7. 

Kunnat'hukal 

16. 

Thifuppuram 

8. 

Mafanallcir 

17. 

Thifuvallam 

9. 

Marukil 

18. 

Vilappil 


The population of the taluk according to the last 
census is 274,538. The Tahsildar holds his headquarters 
in Neyyattinkafa town which also has a Munsiff’s court, 
a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, a Stationary 
Magistrate’s court, an English High School, a Municipality 
and the local offices of several departments. The taluk 
also possesses two police charging stations and seven out- 
posts, two district hospitals and two district dispensaries, be- 
sides mission dispensaries and Ayurvedic Vaidya^alas, eight 
Sub-Registry offices, a third grade Anchal office and 226 
schools of different grades, English as well as Malayalam 
with a total enrolment of 40,730. A Health Unit has been 
organised by the Public Health Department iji this taluk. 

Other places of interest are Balafamapufam, Aruvi- 
ppuram, Kolia, Malay inkll, Nsmam, Para^sala, Phvar and 
Thifuvallam. 
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The headquarters of "the taluk of the same name, 
situated 12 miles from Trivandrum on the main southern 

N.„.,ti„k.,..Tow„ f -ledioated to 

on Krishna, on the southern bank of the 
Neyyar. In this temple there is a historic jack tree, known 
as Ammao'hi Plsvu, in the hollow of which Mart'hantja 
Varma is believed to have hid himself from his enemies who 
had pursued him. Another matter of historical importance 
associated with this town is that Unni Kerala Varma, one 
of the earlier kings' of Travancore, had his residence here. 
The affairs of this town are administered by a Municipal 
Council. 

A village in Kalkulam taluk. It is known all over 
India as the headquarters of an important mission hospital 
which was started in Nagercoil over a 
Neyyur century ago. The Neyyar hospital was 

founded in 1852 and since then it has become the chief 
centre of the medical activities of the London Mission 
Society. The hospital has attached to it a laboratory for 
preparing vaccines and a European Nursing Home. 

This historical town is situated within a mile north 
of the Udayagifi fort on the main southern road. On the 
breaking up of the central Chera family one 
Padmanabhapuram migrated to the south and settled 

at PadmanSbhapufam. It was the capital of the State 
and the seat of the Royal House until about two cen- 
turies ago when it was shifted to Trivandrum. It is 
surrounded by a square stone fortification intended mainly 
for the protection of the palaces and the temples with- 
in. Some of the palace buildings which contain speci- 
mens of admirable skill in ancient sculpture and wood 
carving as well as numerous inscriptions of great archaeolo- 
gical importance are still preserved in good repair. 
believed that there is an underground passage from this 
palace to the Ohafd^u palace, a few miles away. Many 
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interesting paintings and inscriptions have been discovered. 
“ The murals of this ancient palace, painted about a 
thousand years ago, are remarkable for their freedom of 
line and intricate details and recall in a striking manner 
the frescoes of Ajanta”. 

Besides the palace and temples there are several 
streets of houses, bazaars, extensive topes, rice fields and 
tanks witliin the fort. The town is administered by a 
Municipal Council. There is also a First Class Magis- 
trate’s court at this place. 


A suburb of Trivandrum town and the headquarters 
of the Travancore State Forces. There is a dam across the 
Killiyar at this place which diverts the 
water of the stream for irrigating the 
paddy fields in the neighbourhood. 


Pang6du 


A populous village in Agasthl&waiam taluk, situated 
a mile and half to the south-west of Suchindram. It is 
„ , pleasantly situated on a slope having 

extensive irrigation tanks fed by channels 
from the PaJayar. There are several streets of houses 
parallel to one another at the south-east corner of the 
village. There is also a temple dedicated to PefumSl in 
which the annual festival (IJthsavam) is celebrated in April. 


A village in Neyyattinkafa taluk, situated on the 
main southern road about half way between the towns of 

P6ra6«4la N^yyS'ttinkara and Kulit'hura. The village 
was founded by Dalava Malian Cherapaka- 
fSman Pillai. A fairly large section of the inhabitants 
are Na^ar converts to Christianity. The place has a Hindu 
temple, several churches, a mission dispensary, a public 
market, a Sub-Registry office, an Anchal office and a police 
out-post besides a number of schools. It is centering about 
v^idely diverging religions— Hinduism around the temple 
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and Christianity around the headquarters of the London 
Mission. 

This is a hill station and health resort in the Nedu- 
mangSd taluk, situated at an elevation of 3,000 ft. from the 
sea-level. It is thirty-eight miles from 
Ponmudi Trivandrum and can be reached by a good 
road fit for motor journ ^'y. There are two Government 
buildings called the Upper Sanitarium and the Lower 
Sanitarium on the top of the hills. There are several rubber 
and tea estates about the place. These hills and the range 
extending to the south are the homes of the Kanikkar, one 
of the primitive tribes iound in the forests of the State. 


About five miles north-west of Trivandrum. It has a 
fine forest reserve affording shady wmlks and a glorious view 
over the Veli lake to the sea. There is 
Pulayanftrk5tta ^ Boat Cljib possessing modern boats and 

affording convenience for boat race. 


A village in Vilavankddu taluk, noted for a public 
market. Kunnat'hur pakuthi, the birth-place of the great 
Dewan llaja Kesava Ds.s, is only four 
Puthukkada furlongs distant from this place. Utbac'hi 
Kotta, a hill fortress, is also in the neighbourhood of 
this place. 


A village in NeyySttinkaf a taluk, situated close to 
the estuary of the NeyySr. It was a conspicuous trading 
centre in the early days and was one of 
the old ports which, however, ceased to be 
important after the Interportal Convention. The inhabi 
tants are mostly Muhammadans, some of them being 
wealthy merchants. Coir ropes are manufacturec 
place. There is also a timber depot in which the timber 
floated down the NeyySr is stored up for sale. 
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Such indram 


A village in Chirayinkil taluk, noted for its temple 
dedicated to Goddess Bhagavathi. There is a grand festi- 

s&rk I temple on the day of the 

^ Bharani asterism in the month of Mlnam 
every year. Fairs are held in connection with this festival 
which attracts large crowds from the neighbouring places. 
The temple is situated about two furlongs south of the 
Chirayinkil station on the Trivandrum— Quilon railway. 

A village in Agasthis^wafam taluk, situated three 
miles to the south of Nagercoil on the road to Cape Comorin. 

It is famous for its ancient temple dedi- 
cated to SHiSnumSlaya PefumSL Many 
parts of the temple building are profusely carved with 
mythological figures and contain numerous inscriptions of 
great archaeological importance. The tradition is that Indra 
was absolved from his sins here; hence the name Suchln- 
dram, i. e., the place where Indra was purified. With a tall 
spire built on the model of those.found in the Carnatic and 
a strong square stone wall enclosing the premises, the 
temple building exhibits the full grandeur of the ancient 
Dravidian architecture. Tradition says that it was con- 
structed by Indra himself. There are several annual 
festivals in this temple, but the most important of them 
is the car festival in the month of Dhanu, which attracts a 
large crowd of people from places far and near. In 937 M. E. 
the king of Cochin made the following declaration at the 
shrine of Suchindram: “We. myself and nephews, do hereby 
declare under the solemn oath in the presence of StHspu- 
murt'hi that we shall from this day the 13th Karkadakam 
937 M. E., on no account neither oppose nor sanction war 
against Sri PadmanabhadSsa BalafSma Varma Kula- 
lekhafa PefumSLl, King of Travancore, and his nephews.” 

A hilly tract twelve miles from Nagercoil. It is 
noted for the syphon constructed there 
for conveying the water of the ThSvala 
channel under the bed of the road and a stream* 


Thadikk&rankouana 
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A village in Agastlil&warani taluk witli an area 
6*21 square miles. There are a few salt pans here. The 

Palayar flows close by and empties its 
ih&marakkulam Manakkudi lake which 

extends to.a short distance south of the village. Wet culti- 
vation is the chief occupation of the people. 


This was an extensive commercial village and sea- 
port in the Vilavankodu taluk in early days. It is situ- 
ated six miles south-west of Kulit'hura 
Thengappattaoam estuary of Thamravariji and 

possesses many extensive coconut topes. Formerly timber 
was floated down the river Irom the forests in the interior 
of the country. It was collected at this place and exported 
to the sea-ports on the East Coast. Ships were built and 
repaired hei’e in ancient times. The Dutch had a factory 
at this place. The prominent buildings are a Homan 
Catholic church and a few mosques. 

Coir making and fish curing are the chief occu- 
pations of the people. Trade is carried on in these 
articles. 


A ro(‘-ky hill about a mile south of Vaitiyurkkavu in 
Trivandrum taluk. There is a temple on. the summit of the 
rock below’ which, on the eastern side, 
Thirumala there are two creeks. The stone for the 
Ottakkal Man^apam, the single square piece of stone 
in front of the shrine of the Padmanabhaswami temple, 
was cut from this rock. There is a dairy farm in the 
vicinity of this temple worked on a co-operative basis. 


A village ten miles north of Trivandrum, from which 
the Travancore Royal House takes its title 
Thfppappur ‘Thrppappar Swafapam.' There is an old 
temple and a palace in the place. Tradition says that 
this was the place where the feet of Maha Vishpu rested 
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when the sage Vilvamangalat'liu SwanoiiySr saw Him at 
Ananthankad- The Maharajas of Travancore go to the 
temple at this place for worship at the time of their coro- 
nation, and it is only after that they assume the title of 
‘Thrppapptir muppu.’ 


A pakuthi in Neyyattinkara taluk with an area of 
11*32 square miles. It is about four miles south of Trivan- 
Thifuvailam <^i^'uni and is situated at the junction of the 
KiJiiyar and the Karamana river. There 
is an ancient temple dedicated to the Thrimurt'his of the 
Hindu pantheon. It is a sacred place to which Hindus 
resort in large numbers on new moon days to offer halis to 
the manes of their ancestors. 


A beautiful healthy village in Kalkulam taluk with 
an area of 6*06 square miles. It is situated at a bend of the 
Thamravarni river and is inliabited chiefly 
Ibifuvattai. Brahmans and Nayars. It is noted for 

its temple dedicated to Adikesava Pefumal, which is one of 
the oldest in south India and contains inscriptions revealing 
many interesting facts regarding the early history of the 
country. The place has a Sub-Registry office, a police 
charging station and Malayalam schools. 


A village in Kalkulam taluk, situated to the south- 
west of Padmanabhapufam. The name is derived from Sri-* 
valumkodu which means the place where 
Goddess of Prosperity resides. The State 
takes its name from this place which was 
its earlier capital. The ruins of an old fortress are 
still to be seen. There are also two mosques, a church and 
a Hindu temple. The village is now inhabited mostly by 
Muhammadans who are enterprising merchants conducting 
business at Trivandrum, Quilon, Alleppey and other places 
in and outside the State. It is also noted for the manu- 
facture of brass and copper vessels as well as mats out of 
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Thovala-taluk 


palmyra leaves. The church here is considered to be one 
of the most ancient churches in the State. 

This is a completely inland taluk in the south-east 
corner of the State, ll has an area of 141‘84 square miles 
and a population 40,129 according to the 
last census. It is bounded on the north 
and east by Tinnevelly District and on the south and west 
by Agasthi^wafam and Kalkulam taluks respectively. 

More than half the area of the taluk is covered by 
hills and mountains, the chief ranges being the Mahendra- 
gifi, the A^ampu, the Poikainala and a portion of the Veil 
Mala. There are three passes in the mountains leading to 
the British territory on the other side« The plains forming 
part of Nanjanad contain vast paddy fields which are served 
by channels constructed under the KothaySr Irrigation 
Scheme. 

In old days the place was under the control of the 
Pandya, Chola and Vijayanagar kings until it finally 
came under the rulers of Travancore. 


CJ ~ - 

total extent of 

cultivable area 

being 

28,?:.05 acres. The 

principal crops 

raised and the 

acreage under them are 

shown below ; — 





Paddy 

14,165 

acres. 


Tapioca 

834 



Coconut 

498 



Tea 

388 



Coffee 

60 



Sugar cane 

7 


There are eleven coffee 

and tea estates on the 


mountains. 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 

the following pakuthies 
82 
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1. Alakiyapandipurarn 

2. Ananthapufam 

3. Arumanallar 

4. Bhathappandi 

5. Chempakaramanputhur 

6. Chiramatam 


[Cliaple’r 

7. Dar^anamkOppu 

8. Erac'hakulam 

9. Isanthimangalam 

10. Thalakkudi 

11. Thovala 

12. Thi’ppathisafam 
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There are several places of archaeological interest. 
Bhilthappandi which is the headquarters of the Tahsildar 
has an English Middle School and a dispensary. The 
police charging station at Aramboly, the Sub-Registry 
office at Thovala and the agricultural farm at Thrppathi- 
safam are the other prominent Government institutions in 
the taluk. There are two travellers’ bungalows, three 
mission hospitals and two Aided Ayurvedic Vaidya&alas. 
There is a Village Panchayat at Bhfithappapdi. The taluk 
has no separate civil or criminal courts within its limits. 


A growing town in Kalkulara taluk, situated on the 
main southern road, within a mile norih-west of the 
Udayagifi fort. Several roads branch off 
lhakkala from here in all directions. The Travancore 
Sugar Factory is located in a part of this town. The town 
lies within the jurisdiction of the Padmanabhapufam Muni- 
cipality and has a Munsiff’s court, a district hospital, an 
English High School, a Sub-Registry office, and a police 
charging station besides Anchal and Post offices. 

This taluk takes its name from the capital of the State 
which is situated in it. It has an area of 97*52 square miles 
and a population of 227,245 according to the 
Trivandrum-taluk census. It is bounded on the north by 

Chirayinkll and Nedumangad taluks, on the east and south 
by Kedumanga^ and NeyySttinkafa taluks respectively, and 
on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

The taluk presents a variety of aspects consisting of 
hills and dales, river-sides and sea-shore. It enjoys an 
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average annual rainfall of 67-2 inches. Except in the town 

the inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture. The 

principal crops raised and acreages under them are shown 

below: — 


Coconut 

21,170 acres. 

Paddy 

10,455 „ 

Tapioca 

9,286 „ 

Pepper 

931 „ 

Rubber 

32 „ 

Ginger 

37 „ 

Domestic animals reared in this taluk together 

with their numbers are given below : — 

Bulls and bullocks 

7,713 

Cows and calves 

8,605 

Sheep and goats 

4,811 

Buffaloes (male) 

2 647 

Do. (female & calves) 1,361 

florses 

280 

Mares 

263 

Colts 

11 

Asses 

44 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into- 

the following pakuthies: — 


1. Anchamada 

11. Kadinamkulam 

2. Andarkonam 

12. Kalakkuttam 

3 . Aramada 

13. Kilg-Thonnakkal 

4. Attipra 

14. Madat'huvilakam 

5. Aymppara 

15. Mele-Thonnakkal 

6. Chengala&seri 

16, Menamkulam 

7. Cheruvakkal 

17. Muttat'hara 

8. Chettivilakam 

18. Palkuiangara 

9. Airapimuttam 

19. Pallippuram 

10, Ka^akampalli 

20. Pangappara 
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21. iftaiidamada 24. Vanchiyar 

22. Uliyaiat'hura 25. Veylur 

23. uilar 

Including the numerous public offices and institutions 
at the capital which are separately dealt with below, there 
are in this taluk seven Government hospitals and four 
dispensaries besides the Ayurvgdic Hospital, aided Vaidya- 
SSlas and mission hospitals; five police charging stations, 
and twelve out-posts; two first grade Anohal offices with 
twelve sub-offices besides Post and Telegraph offices, three 
Sub-Registry offices and 157 educational institutions of all 
grades, both Government and private, with a total enrolment 
of 38,070. The premier municipality in the State is also in 
this taluk. 

Besides the capital, other places of interest in the 
taluk are Kalakkiti tam, Thrppapnr, UlJur, Thifumala and 
Pangodu. 

Trivandrum (Thifu Ananthapufam) with an area of 
about 12 sq. miles and a population of 96,016 according to 

the Census of 1931, is the capital of the 
Tnvandrum-town Government 

and the Royal House. It is the southern terminus of the 
Travancore branch of the South Indian Railway and of an 
uninterrupted line of water-communication extending as 
far north as Thifar in Malabar. There are excellent roads 
in all parts of the town, which are improved from time to 
time and are maintained in a very satisfactory condition. 
The Avenue Road, leading to His Highness the MahSfaja's 
Kaudiyar Palace along the Vellayampalam Square, is one 
of the best in south India. 

The Fort and its neighbourhood constitute the most 
crowded part of the town which is, however, being extended 
towards the north and east. The temple of Sri Padma- 
nsbha withii; the. Fort, with several palaces arqund it, 





Kanakakunnu Palace, 
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attracts pilgrims from all parts of India. Kaudiyar Palace, 
the Guest House and the State Banquetting Hall at 
Vellayampalara, the Museum, the Observatory, the Public 
Offices, the Colleges, the Residency, the Central Jail as well 
as the residences of the upper classes are all situated on 
small eminences commanding refreshing scenes of verdure 
all around. The town has efficient systems of electric 
and water supplies. Drainage and sewage schemes on 
up-to-date lines are in progress. The Guest House, the 
Travellers’ Bungalow at ThaikSd, the Mascot Hotel, the 
Central Railway Station Building, the Sathrams in different 
parts of the town and a large number of well-conducted 
hotels provide satisfactory convenience for the State guests 
and travellers visiting the town. The well-laid-out park 
with the beautiful museum and menagerie, the golf-links, 
the several theatres and the excellent sea-beach are all 
resorted to by people in the evening for games, recreation 
and enjoyment. The town also possesses a telephone ex- 
change and an efficient motor service. 

The Chalai Bazaar, the cantonment, Manakksd, and 
the old landing place are busy trading centres. The 
agricultural demonstration farm at Nli’amankafa (Kara- 
manai) and the cattle and daii-y farm are situated at 
small distances from the heart of the town. Although in- 
dustrially Trivandrum ranks below some other towns in 
the State, it shows signs of increasing commercial activity 
since the extension of the railway to the centre of the 
town. A rubber factory has been opened at Chskkai. 
The aerodrome at Snnkhumukham has brought this town 
within easy reach of the important cities of the world. 
There is an air mail service between Trivandrum and 
Bombay. 

Trivandrum is also one of the chief sea-ports of 
Travancore. The port is at Valiyathura, about a mile from 
the town. It is an open roadstead with deep water close to 
the shore, A pier for the landing and shipment of cargo 
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lias been constnictecl. It is 750 feet long and is provided 
with two steam cranes. Steamers anchor in 121 fathoms, 
of a mile off the shore. Trivandrum is now the seat of 
a new university, designed to give a new orientation to 
education generally and wedded to high ideals in regard to 
the development of scientific research, technological educa- 
tion and the study of Kerala art and culture. 


This fortress is situated on the main southern road, 
ten miles to the north-east of Nagercoil. Formerly it 
was one of the principal military stations 
Udaydgiri State. It is built round a lofty 

isolated hill which was of great strategical importance in 
the earlier days. The tomb of D’Lannoy who improved 
the fort is preserved in the chapel within the fort. ' A 
beautiful travellers’ bungalow stands on the corner of the 
fort overlooking the road. Across the road, on the opposite 
side, is the factory of the Travancore Sugars, Ltd. 


This is a small village four miles north of Trivan- 
drum town. It is famous for a temple dedicated to Subrah- 
manya, which is visited by a large number 
*^’**‘‘*^ of pilgrims. The Maharaja and the other 

members of the Royal House pay customary visits to this 
temple for worship on specified days. There is an old 
palace by the side of the temple. 


A village in the i)akuthi of the same name in Agas- 
thiSwafain taluk. It is noted for a public market which is 
one of the biggest in the State. This 
a a .on village marked the eastern boundary of 
Travancore at the commencement of the twelfth century. 
It is growing in importance owing to the activities of the 
Salvation Army, 

A pakuthi in the Chirayinkll taluk, with an area of 
5*93 square miles. The place is known throughout India 
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as Janardaiiain, being so named after the ancient temple 
Varkalii dedicated to Janardana situated on the 
summit of a table-land contiguous to the 
sea. it is visited by Hindu pilgrims froni all parts of 
India, who regard it as sacred as Gaya itself.* 

Several springs near the sea-shore and along the 
other hills in the vicinity contain excellent mineral water. 
Two tunnels were dug out by the Government in one of the 
hills about sixty years ago in order to establish a conti- 
nuous water-communication along the coastal regions. 

The Sivagiri mutt situated on an eminence about 
two miles east of the temple is held sacred by the 
llavas as it was hero that Sri Narayana Guru entered 
Samadhi. 


There is a railway station at Varkala. The bracing 
weather and the glorious natural scenery of the place have 
made it a popular holiday resort. It is easily accessible 
from Trivandrum and Quilon by railway or boats and by 
good roads from other stations in the interior. About this 
place Mrs. Hatch says : — “It is thus an important spot in 
the religious history of the State but during the early years 
of the progress of the State it was an obscure one. It was 
in 1762 that the Dalava of Travancore built aboiat 24 houses 
and presented them to the Brahmans. From that time it 
gradually began to gain in importance. The place is now 
very attractive on account of the natural scenery and 
enchanting position which is enhanced by the traditions.” 


This is one of the three taluks in the Division which 
stretch across the country from the sea-coast to the foot of 
the hills. It has an area of 165T6 square 
miles and a population of 176,220 accord- 
ing to the last census. It is bounded on the north by 
Neyyattinkara taluk, on the east by the mountain range 


V il avankodu-taluk 


* For details regarding the temple see Chapter on Hinduism. 
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and Kalkuiam taluk, on the south by the sea and on the 
west partly by the sea and partly by Neyyattinkara taluk. 

In the north there is the Ki.laniala reserved forests. 
There are also hills in some of the pakuthies, particularly 
Kaliyal. An area of 379 square miles in this pakuthi 
consists of unsurveyed hills. The Thamravarni and its 
tributary, Mullayar, flow through this taluk. 

The people are mainly agricultural. Out of a total 
cultivable area of 43,742 acres 43,533 are under different 
crops. The chief crops raised and the acreages under them 
are given below: — 


Coconut 

Tapioca, 

Paddy 

Kubber 

Ginger 

Sugar-cane 


17,886 acres. 
14,762 „ 

8,494 „ 

‘2,177 „ 

99 „ 


The Main Central Hoad passes through three of the 
pakuthies and tliere arc ninety-five miles of village roads. 
There is also water-communication for 51 miles along the 
A. V. M. canal. 


Kulit'hura is the lieadquarters of the Tahsildar. The 
taluk is divided into the following pakuthies; 


Arude&appattu 

Afumana 

Elud&'»appattu 

Idakko^u 

Kaliyal 

Killiynr 

Kllmidalam 

Kollankodu 

Kunnat'htlr 


Methukummel 

Midalam 

Nailar 

Is attslam 

Painkulam 

Pakodu 

Palukal 

Vilavanko^u 
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Besides Kulit'hura other places of interest in the 
taluk are Mavt’haijdani, Munchira, and Thengappattapam. 

The taluk has a strong Nadar population which has 
contributed a large number of converts to Christianity. 

A village in Neyyattinkara taluk, fifteen miles south 
of Trivandrum, ^ajendra Chola D§va is said to have 
come to Vilinjam. “He with his army 
Vilinjdm commencing his march towards the west 
on an auspicious day, caused the mountains to bend their 
back, the rivers to forsake their beds and the Vilinjam seas 
to be stirred and agitated”. Till sometime back Vilinjam 
was called in deeds and documents as Vilinjamana Kajendra 
Choiapufani. It was formerly an important sea-port and 
a great trading centre. The Butch had a factory here 
which, however, was sacked and burnt by the Portuguese in 
1505. The English were allowed to build a factory at this 
place in 1644, but they relinquished it when they obtained 
a footing at Anjengo. It is now little better than a fishing 
village for all its background of a memorable past. It was 
an important harbour in ancient times. During the time of 
Raja Kes'ava Das it was considerably improved. 


' Quilon Division. 

This is the central of the administrative divisions of 
the State, occupying a total area of 2,925 square miles. 

This is the largest Division and is a little 
Situation and area qj- Madura District of 

the Madras Presidency. 

This Division is bounded on the north by the 
Kottayam and High Range Division, on the east by the 
Sahyadri icinges, on the south by the 
Boundaries Trivandrum Division and on the west by 

the Arabian sea. 

S3 
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A flat, sandy and alluvial strip of land lies along the 
sea-coast, intercepted by several lagoons, rivers and canals. 

To the east of this coastal tract, gradually 
PhysicaifoaturoB towards the interior, is a little 

elevated region intercepted by nuinerous hills and hillocks 
with fertile valleys between them. Furthei- to the east lies 
the mountainous portion containing ranges of varying 
elevations which are studded with rubber and tea planta- 
tions with deep valleys intervening. 


There arc no mines worthy of mention in this 
Division. The black sand along the sea-coast in the 


Mines and minerals 


Kafunagappalli taluk is rich in rare 
minerals like mona/ite, zircon and ilmenite. 


and organised attempts are being made to collect and export 
this sand from Kolii’hottam about ten miles to the north of 


Quilon. 


in these areas the compositioji of the flora varies 
according to the salinity of the water showing a hydrophy- 
tic or halophytic type with a few forms 

lorn 

adapted for both habitats. In most cases 
it is the typical hydrophytic or halophytic growth, the latter 
showing much resemblance to the vegetation of the paddy 
fields. 

The soil being richly alluvial is most suited for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane and paddy. Large areas under 
sugar-cane are found in these tracts. 

The aeration of this water-logged soil is very poor ; 
hence the roots of a number of plants give out curious nega- 
tively geotropic branch -roots known as pneumatophores 
which emerge from the mud in the form of pointed spikes. 
They are provided with large lenticels or are partly excorti- 
cated in order to absorb atmospheric oxygen. 

The leaves of all the species possess marked xerophy- 
tic features. They are generally thick and fleshy, with well- 
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developed cuticle, large mudilage cells, protected stomata 
and aqueous tissue. The thickness of the older leaves in a 
few species increases with their age and often serve for 
water storage, though no longer useful as photosynthetic 
organs. Most of the mangrove plants show a most remark- 
able method of propagation — vivipary, for the seed germin- 
ates while still attached to the plant and the seedling often 
grows to a considerable size before it becomes detached 
from the parent. Several degrees of such viviparous growth 
are noted in the different genera, from types where the 
embryo germinates but scarcely comes out of the seed to 
such complete development as in Rhizophora etc. The flora, 
limited to a few representative families, is poor in species 
and shows a composition in uniformity with similar 
habitats elsewhere. The chief representative of these 
mangrove woods is Rhizophora belonging to Rhizopho- 
racesB, which is able to survive even in places least diluted 
by fresh water, while further up the estuaries, where tlie 
influence of the tide is less felt, other genera of the family 
grow. In the shallower portions of the swamps great 
stretches get filled up with the growth of the large fern 
Acrostichum or with the Fandanus or with both, the stilt 
roots of the latter adapting it well to the unstable substratum. 

Close behind the mangrove growth, generally, though 
not always, above the high-water-mark, grows another type 
of wood the fruits of most of which (as of the mangroves) 
are well adapted for water dispersal. The mangrove 
swamps are a characteristic feature of the backwaters 
here, similar formations being very rare in other parts 
of India. They form one of the most important agents 
in the formation of new land in the coastal region. Its 
peculiar root-system, forming a thick net-work near the 
soil, becomes the lodging place of much silt and decaying 
organic matter brought down by tidal and other currents, 
which gradually raise the level of the soil above the water- 
mark. This process is detrimental to the growth of these 
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plants which, however, advance nearer the wave-line 
leaving behind their dead stumps. But the newly formed 
land is very suitable for the cultivation of coconut trees 
which grow luxuriantly here. 


The jungle fauna of the Quilon Division is same as 
that of the Kottayam Division. Tigers, elephants, bears, 
Fauna leopards and boars are common, while 

bison s are comparatively scarce, being 
found only in very few places. The domestic animals in 
the Division do not differ from those of the other divisions. 
Nor do the birds present any considerable difference in 
species. Varieties of fish thrive in the backwaters and 
rivers as well as in the sea. 


Plenty of rain falls in all the taluks except Shencotta. 
The coastal region, the foot of the hills and the mountain 
slopes are all benefited by the south-west 
and the north-east monsoons. The climate 
is substantially similar to that of other 
divisions, mild and humid in the coastal tracts. The 
hilly parts towards the east are rather cold in the rainy 
season. The average annual rainfall in inches and the 
average normals of rainy days in this Division during the 
years 1108 to 1112 are shown below : — 


Year 


1108 

1109 

1110 
1111 
1112 


Eainfall 

Normal days 

in inches 

of rainfall 

101-8 

127-1 

104-8 

127-9 

104-4 

127-6 

104-1 

127-4 

104-3 

127-4 


The sub-joined tables give the normal rainfall in 
inches as well as the normals of rainy days at the taluk 
headquarters in the year 1937 A. D. (1112 M. E.) 



Statement showing the normal rainfall in inches at the taluk headquarters 

in 1937 A. D. ( 1112 M.E.) 
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Statement showing the normals of rainy days at the taluk headquarters 
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The population of this Division, according to the cen- 
sus of 1931, is 1,861,472, of whom 933,169 are men and 
928,303 women. The table below shows 
People increase in the population of this 

Division from 1881 to 1931. 


Year 

Population 

Increase 

1881 

891,451 


1891 

977,748 

86,297 

1901 

1,103,196 

125,448 

1911 

1,270,907 

167,711 

1921 

1,487,178 

216,271 

1931 

1,861,472 

374,294 

Variation between 


970,021 

1881 and 1931 


1 


It will be seen from the above table that the popula- 
tion has been steadily increasing. The subjoined table 
shows the urban and rural population of this Division 
in 1931. 


Persons j 

Males 

Females 

Urban 

195,686 

' 100,650 

95,036 

Rural 

1,665,786 

832,519 

833,267 

Total 

1,861,472 

933,169 

928,303 


Hinduism is the predominant religion, the number of 
Hindus being 1,240,216. Next comes Christianity, the 
number returned under this religion being 472,255. This 
Division has a very high proportion of earners in agriculture 
and allied occupations and the least proportion of non- 
working dependants. The NSyars, Havas and Christians 
form the predominant communities. Pulayas, Kuravas and 
Parayas are found in large numbers. There is also a con- 
siderable number of Muhammadans, The chief occupation 
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is agriculture. But there are subsidiary occupations like 
coir-making, fishing, toddy-drawing etc. The classwar occu- 
pation is substantially the same as in the other divisions, 

Places of historical importance 

Quilon, Karunsgappalli, Ampalappula, KottSrakkara, 
Panthalam and Msvglikkara are historically important 
places. There are few places of archaeological importance in 
this Division. The remnants of a fortress and a trench are 
to be seen in Chandanappalli in the Koduman pakuthi of 
Kunnat'hur taluk. This fort once belonged to the Chennlr- 
kafa ^Sja. To the north of this fort there are three ancient 
temples containing several important inscriptions in 
Vattelufhu characters. 

The number of houses according to the last census 
is 3,44,219, of which 33,893 are in the 
Town^.^vUlagea and ^owns and 3,10,326 in the villages. There 
are altogether 15 towns and 1,267 villages 

in this Division. 


Festivals and fairs 


Besides the annual Uthsavarns in the important 
temples the following festivals deserve notice. The 
XJchabali in the Mannadi temple in Kun- 
nafhar taluk attracts large crowds of 
devotees from the surrounding parts. The Odhirakhali in 
Mitliunam anc^ V rschikabhajanam are two important festi- 
vals held at Oc'hira in KarunSgappalli taluk. Fairs are 
held on these occasions. The Ayilyam festival at MannSr- 
4sla near HafippSd is usually celebrated on a grand scale. 
So also is the B'larani festival at Chettikulangafa in 
MSvelikkafa taluk. The Makaravilahku at Sabafimala 
and the boat race at Sranmula during Onam are very 
important festivals, the former attracting increasing num- 
bers of pilgrims year after year. The boat race at Champak- 
kulara and the Chirappu in the Mullakkal temple at 
Alleppey are celebrated on a grand scale, 
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The Cluuulaiiakkudain in the Kalaiiiala mosque in 
Kunnat'litir taluk is an important annual 
festival. 


Muhammadan 


Chriatian 


The religious convention held in the Manganikkal 
church in Omallar in memory of the Patriarch of Antioch 
and the Maramari convention in the month 
of Kumbham are important annual festi- 
vals. An important ceremony is celebrated in the Catholic 
church at Edat'huva in Ampalappula taluk whore large 
crowds of Christians assemble from all parts of the Stale. 


Several missions are working in this Division, 
though not to any appreciable extent in Pat'hanapufam, 
Shencotta, Karunagappaili and Kart'hika- 
Christian missions Penta Cost Mission and ■ 

the L. M. S. are active in Kotlafakkafa. The Salvation 
Army has been working at Adfu' in Kuiinal'hur, Kanni in 
Pat'hanamthitfa and Katiukara in Thifuvalla as well as in 
the Ampalappula taluk. The Church Mission Society carries 
on much propaganda work in the Pat'hanamthitta and 
Thifuvalla taluks. The Syrian and Latin Catholics, the 
Jacobites and the Mar Thomites own several churches in 
Ampalappula taluk. 


Many rivers traverse this Division with a per- 
ennial supply of water. The copious rainfall, the 
favourable climate and the fertile soil 
Agriculture congenial to the luxuriant growth 

of different kinds of crops. The areas under the principal 
crops in this Division in 1112 are given below ; — 


Rubber 

24,530 

Tapioca 

1,81,936 

Paddy 

2,25,598 

Coconut 

2,38,959 

Pepper 

19,198 

Sugar-cane 

8,799 
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Tea 7,734 aores. 

Ginger 446 „ 

Coffee 20 „ 


A part of KuttanaO which is one of the principal 
paddy producing areas in the State lies in this Division. 
Artificial irrigation is scarcely necessary to raise paddy, 
but where needed the tank-system is resorted to on a limited 
scale. There are altogether four hundred and seventeen 
irrigation tanks and three hundred and fifteen indgation 
channels in the Division. The coconut palms grow abund- 
antly in the coastal region, as the sandy soil is well adapted 
for their cultivation. In the hilly tracts pepper, tapioca, 
rubber, cashewnut and similar dry crops are grown. 
Statistics showing the agricultural stock from 1108 to 1112 
are given in the following table. 


Particulars 

II OS 

/ 109 

7110 

nil 

1112 

Oxen 

1,25,395 

1,25,131 

2,30,159 

1,27,991 

127,658 

Cows & calves 

1,85,450 

2,23,913 

2,34,424 

2,33,609 

230,350 

Buffaloes (male) 

19,428 

19,429 

13,476 

13,333 

13,684 

„ (female) 

1 11,532 

11,600 

8,392 

8,687 

9,097 

Horses 

142 

146 

39 

34 

38 

Mares ... 

50 

53 

23 

21 

18 

Colts and fillies 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Asses 

894 

909 

260 

261 

267 

Sheep & goats 

66,976 

68,256 

86,800 

52,259 

79,675 

Ploughs 






With two bullocks 55,917 

58,402 

66,336 

67,064 

70,589 

With four bullocks ... 

. . . 

34 

34 

34 

Gdrts 






Riding 

1,125 

1,133 

980 

980 

939 

Load-carrying 

7,708 

7,824 

4,963 

5,127 

5,306 

Pigs 

. . . 

. * . 

. . . 

656 

6,678 
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Of the various cottage and factory industries carried 
on in the Division, the coir industry occupies a chief 

InduBtries and Numerous backwaters and canals 

mannfactures afford facilities for retting the coconut 
husk. Men, women and children are eng- 
aged in this industry. The spinning of coir-yarn and the 
making of coir-mattings form the principal occupation of a 
large section of the people in the coastal taluks. Scrow- 
pine-mat-making is a prominent cottage industry among 
the poor people in the Karunagappalli taluk. Another 
industry in this Division, v/s., wood-seasoning, is fast 
declining, though there are chances for its revival. There 
are several factories in this Division including a cotton mill, 
an oil mill and eight tile factories at Quilon, many cashew- 
nut factories and three mineral companies at Nintakara, 
Chavara and Kolit'hottam. There is a paper mill at 
Punalar. There are eleven tea factories and nine rubber 
factories. Quilon is the centre of the tile industry. 
Recently there has been a marked growth in the number 
of tile factories, the tiles manufactured at Quilon 
enjoying a good market in the Madras Presidency. 
Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield and Thomas Steaphen & Co. 
are among the premier tile factories. Kaolin deposits 
near Kuntara are valuable and a porcelain factory has 
been started in that locality. Though the cashewnut 
industry is of recent origin, it has developed considerably. 
Great numbers of workers are engaged in the preparation 
of cashewnut kernel and a large quantity of the prepared 
kernels is exported to foreign countries. Alleppey is the 
centre of the oil industry as well as of coir-mats and 
matting industries. 

Quilon was one of the most important ports on 
the West Coast of India from the earliest times and had 
trade relations with distant countries 
Trade and commerce j^cluding China. Pepper and spices were 

th® principal commodities which were bartered for 
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foreign goods. Many voyagers and travellers have testified 
to the brisk trade that this port was carrying on in early 
days. In later times Dalava Vein Thampi did much to 
improve this port. He built bazaars, constructed roads 
and invited and encouraged foreign merchants to settle 
down at the place. The port of Alleppey also was 
carrying on trade with foreign countries. The importance 
of the place by virtue of the mud-bank in the sea was 
recognised by Dewan 6s.ja Kssava Pas who spared no 
pains in developing it into a good port. Alleppey is now the 
chief port and the greatest commercial centre in the State. 

With the organisation of good markets in suitable 
localities, 253 in number, and the construction of a net-work 
of fine motorable roads throughout the length and breadth 
of the Division, external as well as internal trade has deve* 
loped considerably. Large quantities of copra, coconut oil, 
pinnak, coir-yarn, coir-mats and mattings, timber, tiles, 
oashewnuts, pepper, rubber and tea are exported. The 
principal imports are paddy and rice, tobacco, cotton and 
iron goods, glass-ware, soap, and stationery articles. 
Twelve joint stock banks, of which four have branches 
in other parts of the State, and four co-operative banks 
are working in this Division. There are two chambers 
of commerce at Alleppey, the Travancore Chamber of 
Commerce and the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce. 

The South Indian railway runs right through the 
Division from Quilon to Shencotta thence to Thenka^i. 

Communications railway stations. Import- 

ant towns in this Division are connected by 
the trunk telephone system. Four trunk roads traverse this 
Division. They are the Quilon-Trivandrum road passing 
through a portion of the Quilon taluk, the Quilon- 
Shencotta road passing through Quilon, KotlSfakkafa, 
Pat'hanapufam and Shencotta taluks, the Main Central 
road passing through Koftarakkafa, Kunnat'hur, Mavelik- 
kafa and Thiruvalla taluks, and the Quilon-Alleppey 
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Road passing througli KarunSgappalli, Kart'hikappalli and 
Ampalappula taluks. There are also about seventy by-roads 
connecting important places with one another or with (he 
trunk roads, twenty-eight of them being not less than ten 
miles each. Ten travellers’ bungalows and sixteen camp- 
sheds are situated at important centres. There is un- 
interrupted water-communications along the backwaters 
and canals parallel to the coast, from one end of the Divi- 
sion to the other. Most of the rivers in this Division are 
navigable for country boats in their lower courses. There 
are also ten combined post and telegraph otTices besides 
the railway stations which also receive paid messages 
during the hours set apart for railway work. 


Administrative 


For purposes of land revenue the Division is divided 
into twelve taluks and is under the charge of a Division 
Peishkar. The area, population and the number of paku- 
thies of each taluk are given in the following table. 



Area in 

IM umber 

Population according 

Taluk 

square 

of 

to census of 


miles 

pakuthies 

1931 

Quilon 

147-41 

14 

247,632 

Kottarakkafa 

212-74 

11 

137,621 

Pat'hanapufam 

414-96 

6 

101,608 

Shencotta 

129-14 

9 

47,868 

Kunnat'hur 

150-46 

8 

117,110 

Kafun5,gappalli 

! 88-99 

12 

192,345 

Kart'hikappalli 

! 74-38 

18 

142,875 

Mavelikkafa 

i 111-95 

15 

174,000 

Pathanamthitta 

905-49 

8 

142,632 

Thiruvalla 

212-23 

26 

337,553 

Ampalappula 

147-15 

13 

220,768 

Shertala 

117-14 

15 

204,474 
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Each pakuthi is under the charge of a Pravrt'hikSr. 
The following figures relating to the revenue of the Divi- 
sion for 1113 have been ol)tained from the Tahsildars 
concerned. 


Taluk 

‘ Miscellaneous 

Land Revenue Revenue 

Total 

Ra. 

Ch. C. Rs. 

Ch. 

c. 

Ha. Ch. 

0. 

Quilon 

h.TOf):! 

19 

1 13,094 

17 

0 

1,08,148 . 

8 

1 

Kottafakkara 

... 

... 




... 

1,40,000 ' 

0 

0 

PafhanSpufam 

77;H)2 

10 

15 8,521 

20 

5 

85,824 

3 

4 

Shencotta 

87,212 

4 

11 5,403 

17 

5 

92,615 

22 

0 

Kunnat'hur 

92,540 

11 

OC 

26 

6 

1,03,365 

10 

2 

KaiunSgappalJi 

1,50,000 

0 

0 3,500 

0 

0 

1,53,500 

0 

0 

KSrt'hikappaUi 

1,18,.509 ! 

i 

25 

11 1,685 

12 

4 

1,20,195 

9 

15 

Mavelikkara 

1,17,^41 

251 

i 

4 17,067 

2 

9 

1,34.908 

27 

6 

Pat'hanamthitta 

97,463 

2 

2 28,107 

:22 

9 

1,25,570 

24 

ill 

Thiruvalla 

1,. 33, 559 

9 

10 15,803 

20 

12 

1,49,363 

2 

i 

i 6 

j 

AmpalappuJa 

1,59,683 

6 

023,377 

;19 

0 

; 1,83,060 

25 

i 

0 

Shertala 

1,32,973 

0 

0 10,614 

i 0 

0 

1,43,587 

0 

0 


Twenty-two chowkeys and customs houses function 
in this Division. There are two District courts, sixteen 
Muneiff’s courts, seven Village Panchayats and one Bench 
Magistrate’s court, four First Class Magistrate’s courts, 
and fourteen Second Class Magistrate’s courts. There 
is a District Superintendent of Police with two Assis- 
tant Superintendents under him. The total number 
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of charging stations is eighteen and that of out-posts 
thirty-five. 

This Division ranks second in point of literacy, the 
percentage being 43 for males, and 18 for females. The 
different kinds of educational institutions working in 1112 
M. E. were as shown below: — 

Primary schools ... l,05(j 

Technical schools ... 21 

Other institutions ... 366 

Seventeen aided lil)raries are distributed among the 
under-mentioned taluks: — 

Libraries 

Taluk Urban 

(^hulon 
Kunnafhur 
Karunagappalji 
Karfhikapalli 
Mavelikkafa 1 

Pafiianamthitta 
Thifuvalla 
Ampalappula 

Total 1 


Rural 

i 

1 
1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

16 


Ninety-four per cent, of the people speak Malay aiam 
and five per cent, speak Tamil, but in Shencotta taluk 
which is contiguoustoTinnevelly District only two per cent, 
of the population speak Malayalam and more than ninety- 
five per cent, speak Tamil. 
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The sub-joined table shows the number of news- 
papers and journals published in this Division. 


1 


>. 

1 ^ r~| 

1 

! 

1 

Place of 



■ S *5 

1 r”) 

Total 

Publication p 

1 

cq 

CD 

Y 

o rH 

^ .s 

.JL • % 

0 

; Cp 

1 

Alleppey 

1 

i 

... ! 

1 

1 

1 5 


7 

Chengannar 

1 ! 

1 

... 

i 

1 1 

... 

1 

KSyamkulam 

1 i 


: 1 ' 

••• 

2 

Mavslikkafa 

i 

... 

1. 

... 

1 

Quilon 1 


1 

... ! 2 


4 

Sasthamkotta 

! 



1 

1 

Shortala 

1 


... ' .1 


1 

Shencotta 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Thifuvalla 


1 

1 

1 10 

... 

12 

Total i 1 

1 

4 

3 20 

1 

30 


There is a large number of medical institutions in 
this Division including seven district hospitals, twenty- 
three dispensaries and 120 aided Ayurveda VaidyaSalas. 
The most important of them is the District Hospital at 
Quilon. 


There are five municipalities in this Division, all 
under elected non-official presidents. Parti- 
and Associations ^ulars regarding the dates ot establishment, 
area and population of each of these is 


given below : — 
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Nuvlc Dale of Area in Populalioii 

csiablislr s(]iuirG 
vient* miles. 

Incidences of 
iaxalion per 
head of the 
population. 




Rs. Ch. Ca. 

Alleppey 1894 

5-00 

43,838 

1 10 13 

Kayamkulam 1911 

300 

10,841 

0 11 8 

Quilon 1888 

6-00 

33,739 

0 25 0 

Shencotta 1929 

0-85 

12,499 

13 2 

Thiruvalla 1920 

4-35 

14,501 

0 20 2 

The following are the prominent Clubs and Associ 
ations functioning in this Division. 

Name of Club or 

Assoc iai ion 

Ilcadquariers 

Dale of 
IdsUihlisIkincnl 

The Rama Varma Club 


Quilon 

1004 M. E. 

The Alleppey Club 


Alloi)poy 

1068 „ 

The Malabar Syrian Christian 
Evangelic Association 

Thiruvalla 

1079 „ 

The Saiiathana Dharma 
Vidya&ala 


Alleppey 

1086 „ 

The Kajaklya Kshathriya 
Sabha 


Mavelikkafa 

1087 „ 

The Quilon Club 


C^uilon 

1089 

The Travancore Labour 
Association 


Alleppey 

1097 

The Muslim Association 


Shencotta 

1099 
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Name of Chib or Jlcadqii'ti lcrs Dale of 


A ssociation 

E. 

'iiahlis 

hmctU 

The South Travaiu oi'c Plant- 
ers’ Association 

(^uilon 

1100 

M. E, 

The Travaucore Muslim 
League 

(^uilon 

110:1 

99 

The Catholic Oanking and 

Industrial Syndicate Chanii»akkujain 

11 01 

99 

The Muslim .lama-ath 

Dadanayar- 

knlangara ... 

99 

T’lio Parade§a Viswa Brahma. 
Mahasabha 

Kadampana'.l 

1108 

99 

The Badhul Islam Associa- 
tion 

Kunnikkodu 

nil 

99 

Tlie dihadul Islam Association 

Do 

nil 

99 

The Keraja Karsliak Saiigham 

Mavelikkara 

nil 

99 

The Rahimatul Islam 
Association 

Punalur 

7 7 

9 > 

The Milidhahul Islam 

Sangham 

Ao'hanputhur 

79 

99 


The statisties relating to the births and deaths regis- 
... , . . tered in this Division in 1111 M. E. and the 

Vital statistics * i- . . . , 

vacciDatioii operations are given in the 


tables below: — 



Statement showing the number of births registered in 1 1 1 1 M . E. 
in the rural areas of the Quilon Division. 
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Statement showing the number of deaths registered during the year 1111 M. E. 
in the rural areas of the Quilon Division. 
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A. village situated in an exceedingly wild part of the 
mountains of the Shencotta range. A pass leading from 

Aoi.ankovii connects the Tinuevelly and 

Madura districts with Travancoro. There 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Sastha. 


The head(iuarters of the Tahsildar of Kunnat'hfir 
taluk. It is situated on the Main Central Road and several 
, , bi-roads branch off here. Since the esta- 

blishment of (Government schools the place 
has developed considerably. It is a health resort on account 
of its dry air. A fine travellers’ bungalow is situated on 
the road-side. The place has also a Munsiff’s court and a 
Sub-Registry office. 


The largest sea-port town in Travancore. About the 
close of the 18th century this place was a mere jungle. 

Dewan Ke^ava Pillai made it into a good 
Alloppey port. A survey of the sea was conducted, 
and discovering the existence of a safe anchorage 
protected by a mud-bank off the coast, a port was opened 
here. The Dewan built warehouses and brought in mer- 
chants from Sindh and Cutch. Ships were built to carry the 
produce to Bombay and Calcutta, (doth merchants from 
Tinuevelly came and settled here. At present Alleppey is 
the second largest town in the State in point of popula- 
tion and the first in respect of industrial and commercial 
development. The port is one of the finest on the Malabar 
coast, second only to Cochin. Its present population is 
43,838. Of all the towns Alleppey has shown the highest 
rate of growth of population during the last decade and it 
is still growing on account of the rapid development of its 
trade and industries which attract a large number of per- 
sons from other parts of the State as well as from outside. 

Alleppey with its smooth mud-ban 1< affords great 
facilities for shipping operations throughout the year, the 
m 
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anchorage offering a good holding-ground to steamers of 
all sizes. The port is open to coastal and foreign trade. 
A pier built in 1086 was extended in 1109 M. E. There is 
also a lighthouse at the port. 

Alleppey is the headquarters of the Princii)al Port 
Officer as well as the Tahsildar of Ampalappula taluk. 
Many European and American firms have their represent- 
atives at this port and carry on extensive industries. The 
list of the exports from Alleppey is a long one, the chief 
articles being coconut, coconut oil, oil cakes, copra, coir, 
fibre, coir-yarn, mats, matting, pepper, ginger, turmeric, tea, 
fish. The majority of them engage hundreds of workers 
in the manufacture of coir mats and mattings. There is a 
considerable demand in foreign markets for the coir mats 
manufactured at Alleppey. 

Alleppey is the homo of the first post office in 
Travancoro. There is a first class travellers’ bungalow near 
the beach. There are also several schools, both English 
and Malayalam, and a few convents. The town is admini- 
stered by a municipal council. The other institutions are 
a Sessions court, a Munsiff’s court, a Village Panchayat 
and Bench Magistrate’s court, and a First Class Magis- 
trate's court, a Sub-Registry office, an English High School, 
the office of the Assistant Inspector of Schools, a District 
Hospital and a police charging station with four out-posts 
under it. 


This taluk has an area of 147'35 square miles. It is 
. , 1 ^ , bounded on the north by the Shertala 

P PP“.. » taluk and the Vempana^ lake, east by the 

Changanassef i and Thif uvalla taluks, south by the Ksrf hika- 
ppalli taluk and west by the Arabian Sea. 

The taluk is mainly water-logged and the major 
portion of it is under water during the rainy season. No 
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part of it is hilly. On the other hand, the soil in most 
parts is sandy with substrata of loose Kan lands. The 
rivers flowing through this taluk are deep. The silt 
and other manures brought down by the rivers make 
the soil fertile. There are extensive rice fields in which 
ptincha cultivation is carried on, vast areas being allowed 
to lie fallow in alternate years. 

The taluk receives an average annual rainfall of 115’4 
inches. Paddy and coconut are the chief crops cultivated. 
Tapioca also is cultivated to a small extent. The acreage 
under each of these crops is given below : — 


Crop 

Acres 

Paddy 

54,118 

Coconut 

23,742 

Tapioca 

50 


The population, according to the census of 1931, is 
2,20,768. The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. 

The headquarters of the Tahsildar is at Alleppey. 
The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1. Alleppey 

8. 

Mafafikkulam South 

2. Ampalappula 

9. 

Nedumudi 


3. Aryad North 

10. 

Pulinkunnu 


4. Ary ad South 

11. 

Purakkad 


5. Champakkulam 

12. 

Thakali 


6. Kainakafi 

13. 

Thalavadi 


7. Kolimukku 




This taluk contains 

the 

following departmental 

institutions:— 




A District court 



Alleppey. 

A Munsiff’s court 



Do. 

A First Class Magistrate’s court 

Do. 

A Panchayat and Dench Magistrate’s court 

Do, 
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A District Hospital Alleppey 

A Principal Port Oflicer’s office Do. 

A First Grade Aiichel office Do. 

A Sub-Registry office Do. 

ADevaswam Assistant Commissioner’s office 

Ampalappula. 

A Stationary Magistrate’s court, Do. 

A District Dispensary Do. 

A Sub-Registry office Do. 


There are also three police charging stations with 
four out-posts, twelve Anchel sub-offices and 128 schools, 
both English and Malay alam, with a total enrolment of 
30,256. 

Besides Alleppey and Ampalappula, other places of 
interest are Takali, Thalavadi, Purakksd, Mankompu and 
Champakkulam. Quite recently a statue of His Highness 
Sri Chithra Thifunai Maharaja was set up at Mankompu. 

This village, situated about ten miles south of 
Alleppey, was the old headquarters of the taluk. There is a 

. , , famous temple dedicated to Sil Kx’shna. 

Ampalappula 

The temple is known throughout Kerala 
for the milk porridge Palf ayasani. A Magistrate’s court, 
an English Middle School, a Dispensary, a Sub-Registry 
office, a Devaswam Assistant Commissioner’s office and a 
police charging station are among the Government institu- 
tions of this place. 

Ampalappula was the capital of the old Chempaka- 
^Sjas about whose origin the following story is current. 

In ancient days this locality was governed by a group 
of Namputhiris who held their offices in the temple. One 
day, while they were absorbed in a game of chess, some 
ship-wrecked sailors approached the temple to beg for food, 
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With a view to be rid of tliose people the Nampnthiris 
pointed out to tliem a poor Braliman who was just returning 
from the temple and told them that he alone could help 
them. They accordingly ai)proached him and begged for 
something to eat. The good man took out a ring from his 
finger — the only relic of his prosperous days — and gave 
it to them saying that they could sell it and purchase 
what they wanted. After appeasing their hunger, they 
returned to the man and offered to stay with him. As there 
were many of them, the poor man lost what little ho had 
by feeding them for three days. Still they would not go. 
He therefore directed them to the richest Namputhifi in 
the place. They plundered his house. Tn tins way all the 
rich Namptttliifis were deprived of their pi’oper'ties. These 
people were next deputed to collect the temple dues. In 
short, with their help their employer became a very 
powerful man and gradually took possession of the temple 
and its lands. He was the founder of the Chempaka&sefi 
line of kings. This principality was annexed to Travan- 
core in 1746 A. D. by Maharaja Marl'handa Varma. The 
palace of the Chempakas'scfi Raja still exists, being repaired 
and kept in a good condition. 


A part of the Quilon town, which has derived its 
name from the temple dedicated to the Goddess Ananda- 
valli. This place was included in 

Anandavalli^waTarn i i r ^ 

Desinganad and betore it was annexed 
to Travancore this was known as AnandOswaiam after the 
presiding deity in the temple. Tn the days of Vein Thampi 
Dalava, an image of the Goddess Anandavalli was also con- 
secrated in the temple. According to another version, the 
consecration of this Dlvi took place earlier, i. e., during the 
time of !^aja Kesava Das. 


A village in Thifuvalla taluk, situated on the bank of 
the Pampa river. The place is noted for an ancient temple 
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dedicated to Sri Krshna. In tlie month of Chingam every 
year a boat race is held. There is a tradi- 
Aranmula current regarding the origin of this 

temple and the importance of the boat race festival. The 
image of the deity in this temple, wliich is believed to have 
been the one worshipped by Arjuna, one of the Psndava 
princes, was originally consecrated at Nilakkal, a very 
populous village in the RSnni pakuthi in those days. In 
course of time the place became quite uninhabitable owing to 
the ravages of wild animals and insect pests, but the people 
were unwilling to desert it leaving the temple behind. They 
had, however, to leave the place at last, and when they had 
done so, the god consecrated in that temple took the form 
of a young Brahniachari and requested some of the low 
caste men whom he found on the river bank to take 
him across the stream. They made a raft with six 
bamboos and gave it to the BraJunnchail. He rowed west- 
ward and landed at a place a mile west of Kll Trkkovil. 
Attracted by a small light at a distance he went thither 
and spent the night there. That place is even now called 
YUahkumMavi- He returned to Kil Trkkovil and prevailed 
upon the local men to build a temple at the site where it 
now stands. This place was famous for the manufacture 
of metal-mirrors, known as Aranmnla kannadi. This 
industry though once popular is now slowly dying out. 


A village in Kart'hikappalli taluk, between the Kayam- 
kulam lake and the sea. As the sea-coast is near, there 

Arattupula great facility for retting coconut husks 

and most of the poor people are engaged in 
the coir-yarn industry. 


A village in Shencotta taluk, situated on the main 
road from Quilon to Shencotta, in a circular valley about a 
Aryankavu from the head of the pass of the same 

name. It is one of the principal passes 
leading to Travancore from Tinnevelly and was used as a 
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trade route by merdiauts. * Tlie uiounlaiu scejiery around 
the pass is very magnificent, d’ho TinnevelIy-(^)niJon railway 
crosses the Ghats here through a number of tunnels. 
There is a very sacred temple dedicated to Sastha in this 
village, to which crowds of pilgrims go for worship at the 
Mandalapuja in the month of Dhann. 

A beautiful lake in the Quiloii taluk. It takes its 
name from the eight creeks into which it branches off. in 
different directions. “Thousands of coco- 
Aahtamuti paJms surrcuud it Oil every side, but one 
never tires of them; the traveller sees their beauty, the 
owner sees their value.” About two miles from Quilon the 
lake joins the sea at Nintakara and a bridge has been 
recently constructed across the bar here. In ancient days, 
this inlet was used as a port by traders and here the Chinese 
brought their wares to exchange for pepper. The bar is 
sufficiently deep to admit country crafts. The soil around 
is rich in monazite. 


A portion of the (Quilon town, noted for a temple. 
Probably it was the a s'rawav/i. of a Maharshi in olden days. 

A6r6mam Even now there is a grove at the western 
portion of the temple called MuiiUckdvu- 
A legend is current about the origin of the temple. There 
was a very wealthy Brahman landlord in Kunnat'har 
taluk, called Kalakkattu potti. As he had no issue, he spent 
the major portion of his wealth in charity. One day, while 
his garden w'as being tilled, the tool struck a stone from 
which blood oozed out. He learned from an astrologer 
that if that stone was removed to the dhramam of the sage 
and worshipped there daily, he would get a son. Accord- 
ingly, a temple was erected at the present spot and the 
black stone was consecrated there. Some of the tile factor- 
ies of Quilon are situated in this locality. 


This place is a water-logged area on tlie bank of the 
Pakkaitha Ar, a branch of the river Ikunpa. There is an 
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annual boat 
Cbampakkularii 


race conducted in the nionth of MitHunam 
which is largely attended by people from 
different parts of the State. 


A village in KafuuagappalJi taluk, noted for spinning 
yarn and fishing industries. Tlie place has improved very 
much in recent times. It is on the Alleppey 
Ubavani Quilon road. There are many departmental 
institutions such as an English High School, a police 
out-post, a District Dispensary and a Sub-Registry office 
here. It is one of the most thriving industrial centres in the 
State, being the headciuarters of several mineral factories. 
Monazite, ilnienite and other valuable minerals are regul- 
arly exported from here. Thoi'e are a palace and a library. 

A town in Thiruvalla taluk, situated on the Main 
Central Road, it was the headquarters of the taluk of the 
same name until tlie latte]- was abolished, 
(^honganniii pakuthies that constituted it being 

distributed among the adjacent taluks. There is a famous 
temple here dedicated to Siva and Parvathi with many 
legends regarding its origin and importance. 

This place is the residence of the Vanjippula Chief. 
The town possesses a Munsiff’s court, a First Class Magis- 
ti’ate’s court, a Stationary Magistrate’s court, a police 
charging station, a Sub-Registry office, a Sanitary Circle 
Office, an office of the Assistant Inspector of Schools and 
an English High School. Nayars and Syrian Christians 
form the bulk of the population. A magnificent bridge has 
been put up across the Pampa river which flows through 
this village. 


A village about two miles from Mavelikkafa. There 
is a famous temple here, in which an annual festival 
known as Ketluka'cha is celebrated. It 
is very attractive. Many wonderfully 
constructed and beautifully decorated cars locally known 


Chettikulangara 
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as Kuikira and Thera ai'o exhibited and are taken round 
the '-fko function resembles the Cdiinoso festival 

celebrating tlie birthday of Buddha. 

A village in the Ampalappuja taluk, well-known for 
its ancient church dedicated to St. Oeorge. The annual 
festival of the Saint which is conducted 
on the fourth Mcdani attracts thousands 
of pligrinis. There is an English High School at the place. 


Edat'buva 


Jlafipp&d 


A town in Karf liikai)paJJi taluk, situated on the road 
from Quilon to Allei)poy. There is a. temple dedicated to 
Subrahmanya. This temple is of archaeo- 
logical importance and tradition says that 
it was constructed before the commencement of the 
Kali Yuga- There is no doubt that the temple is a very 
old one. 

The ownership of the temi)le was originally vested in 
four Brahman families. They wished to have another build- 
ing in the premises and to dedicate it to Sastha. According- 
ly, wlien tlio new building was nearing completion, the 
managers had a dream that at a pariicular spot in the 
Pathiramanal island, there was an idol of Subrahmanya 
and that it should be conseerrded in the new building. 
The image was brought and installed. There are three 
festivals in the temple in Chingam, Dhanu and Modam. 

This place is the seat of a family of Koyilfhampufans 
who have marriage connections with the royal house of Tra- 
vancore. The late Kerala Varma Valiya KoyiU’hampufan 
as well as the consort of the present Senior Maharani are 
scions of this family. For some time recently theie was 
a municipality at the place hut it has ceased to exist. 
A Munsiff’s court, a Sub-Registry oflice, an English Middle 
School and the Taluk Office are the chief Oovermnent 
institutions in the locality. 

67 
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This is an ancient historical village near Mavelikkara. 
It was here that Travancore gained a decisive victory 
. over the Kayanikulain Rsja, which led to 

IviiOtJyur . ‘ , ,, , . . 

the annexation ot the latter s principality. 
There is a palace and a large teniplo dedicated to Siva. 
“The temple is considered to be one of the oldest in Kerala 
and the imago is supposed to have been consecrated by the 
renowned Chefaman refuinal himself’’. After his defeat 
the Kayamkalam Raja discontinued visiting this temple. Its 
western door which was closed then has not been < pened 
since. There are many inscriptions of archaeological 
interest in this temple. 


This is a fJourisliing town mi the left bank of the 
Pampa river about ten miles east of Tbif uvalla, and contains 
a beautiful and elegant Mar Thoma Syrian 
Kcl.indidi church. On the sands of the dry river- 
bed close by large crowds of (Christians including eminent 
divines from various parts of the world assemble in the 
month of February to attend the religious convention held 
at the ideal amphitheatre provided by nature. The local 
St. Thomas English High School is a progressive edu- 
cational institution. 


The village is situated on the Ac'hankOvil river eigh- 
teen miles from Punalur. The surrounding scenery, consi- 
. sting of hills and dales covered with vege- 

tation, is enchanting. An Agricultural 
School, a Pepper b’arm and an Agricultural Colony compos- 
ed of young men trained in modern methods of agriculture 
and tilling the parcels of land allotted to them on concess- 
ional terms by the Government are local institutions of 
interest. 

A populous village within a mile of Kayamkulara. 
Formerly it was the military station of the KSyamkulam 
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Raja. There is a palace and a large square fort in good 

Krslujapufara repair. The principal temple in the loca- 
lity is dedicated to Siva. 

It is one of the most typical of the coastal taluks in 
the State. It is situated between Quilon on the south and 
, KsLrt'hikappalli on the north. It has an 

area of 88 99 square miles and a population 
of 192,345 according to the census of 1931. 
It is bounded on the north by Kart'liikappa}li and Mavsli- 
kkafa taluks, east by Kunnat'hur, south by Quilon and 
west by the Arabian Sea. 

The soil in the western part of the taluk is alluvial 
and sandy, being watered by the lagoons and many small 
canals. The ground gradually rises towards the east. 
Some of the western pakuthies like Chavara and Panmana 
contain many low-lying I'egions and water-logged areas. 
There are no hills, nor any mines in this taluk, but the 
sand along the coast from Nlntakara to Ksyamkulam 
contains rich deposits of monazite, zircon and ilmenite. 
Laterite is being quarried in small quantities in MainStga- 
ppalli, Thalava and Thodiyur pakuthies. The taluk receives 
an annual average rainfall of 92'00 inches. The climate is 
camparatively moderate. 

Tliere is no necessity for artificial irrigation in this 
taluk. The total cultivable area is 48,748 acres of which 
47,000 acres are undc-r crops. Coconut and paddy are the 
chief crops raised. Athinad is noted for a fleshy variety of 
brinjals. The area under the different crops are given below; 


Crop 

Acres 

Co;onut 

23,724 

Paddy 

21,19(> 

Tapioca 

3,786 

Ginger 

30 

Pepper 

13 
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The main occupation of the people is agriculture. 
Screw-pine mat making is also an important cottage 
industry. 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 
the following pakuthies : 


1 . 

Chavara 

7. 

Pefunad 

2. 

Kafunagappalli 

8. 

Puthuppalli 

3. 

Krshnapufam 

9. 

Tha.lava 

4. 

Kulai^ekhafapufarn 

10. 

T h e Ic k u m bli ag a m 

5. 

Main5gapi)alli 

11. 

Thfivalakkafa. 

6. 

Panman a 

12. 

Tho.liyur 


The office of the Tahsildar is at Padansiyarkulan- 
gafa. Besides a Munsiff’s court and two Magistrate’s 
courts, there are two police charging stations at Kafun5.ga- 
ppalli and Ksyainkulam with three outposts, two District 
Dispensaries at Chavara and KafunSlgappalli, a third grade 
Anchal Olhce at Padanayarkulangafa, four Sub-Registry 
offices and 108 schools, English and Malayalam, with a total 
enrolment of 25,046. 

Places of note in this taluk are Cliavara, Oo'hira, 
Krshnapufam and Marutlmrkkulangara. 

This is another coastal taluk situated between 
Kafunagappa|Ii on the south and Ampalappula on the north. 

It has an area of 74'38 square miles and a 
^ taluk * population of 142,875 according to the cen- 
sus of 1931. It is bounded on the north by 
Ampalappula taluk, east by Thifuvalla and Mavolikkafa 
taluks, south by Kafun3,gappalli and west by tlie Arabian 
Sea. 

There are no hills or forests in this taluk. The soil 
is sandy, alluvial and fertile and the surface even. The 
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whole area is well-watered by streams and canals. The 
Pampa and the Kulakkada rivers flow alonp; the northern 
and eastern sides of the taluk and unite their waters at 
Vlyapufam. The taluk, receives an annual average rainfall 
of lOl'S inches. Coconut, areca, jack, anjili and mango 
trees grow abundantly. Plantains, ginger and pepper also 
thrive well. Out of the total cultivable area of 47,533 acres 
40,946 acres are under ci'ops. Thej'o is no need for 
artificial irrigation. Coconut and paddy are the chief crops 
and the areas under them are given below: 

Paddy 24,686 acres. 

Coconut 16,259 „ 

The chief occupation of the jieople is agriculture. 
Coir-making is a thriving industry. 


The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1 

SrSttupula. 

10 

Klfikkad 

2 

CheppSdu 

.11 

Kumafapufam 

3 

Cheruthana 

12 

Muthukulam 

4 

Chingoli 

13 

Nangiyarkulangafa 

5 

Haiippad 

14 

Pallippad 

6 

Kandallur 

15 

Pat' hi. V 11 r 

7 

Kart'hikappalli 

16 

Trkkunnappuia 

8 

Kaf uvatta 

17 

Valiyakuli 

9 

Ki.lakkekkafa 

18 

Vlyapufam. 


The Tahsildar holds his office at Hafippad. Besides 
a Munsiffs court, a Second Class Magistrate’s court 
and a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, there are a 
Sub-Registry office, a police charging station, two third 
grade Anchal offices, and 93 schools, English as well as 
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Malayalain, wiili a total ojirolment of 18,201. Places of 
interest in this taluk are Harippad, Kart'hikappalli, Viya- 
pufam and Kafuvatta. 


Karumati 


A small village a mile to the east of Ampalappula. It 
is situated on the banks of the canal and possesses a beauti- 
ful camp-shed. It is a convenient halting 
station for boats during the monsoons 
when there will l)o vast sheets of water on either side of it, 
as far as Thottappalli on the south and Alleppey on the 
north. There is an image of the Buddha here which 
indicates that it was a centre of Buddhistic influence at 
one time. 


A village in Thifuvalla taluk, situated on the banks 
of the Manimala river. The place takes its name from 
the famous temple dedicated to Hanuman. Five furlongs 
north-east of Kaviyur is a granite rock 
KaviyQr Called Thifukkenkudi dovan. It is very 
artistically cut out into a dome supported by two scul- 
ptured pillars and is dedicated to Ganapathi. The doorway 
sculpture represents Bhiman, the Psindava prince with 
his massive club. 


Kayamkiilam 


A very old town on the Quilon- Alleppey road. It 
was formerly the capital of the Kayamku|am ]6.aja and the 
scone of much warfare. The !6,aja surren- 
dered in 1745 and the principality was 
then annexed to Travancore. The remains of some irre- 
gular fortifications are to be seen in the northern portion 
of the town. The old palace of the Kayamkulam !]^5.ja 
is still extant at Krshnapuram. 


The KSyamkulam lake presents a beautiful scenery 
with its shores of green paddy fields and waving coconut 
palms. Its out-let into the sea admitted small coasters, 
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which contributed to the importance of the place as a port 
from very ancient times. Several canals connect the 
village and the backwater. Kayamkulam was famous for 
its pepper and other spices. It continues to bo a place of 
considerable commercial activity chieily owing to the coir- 
yarn industry wdiich fiourishes there. There is a very old 
Syrian church at this place. 

The aifairs of the town are administered by a muni- 
cipal council. There ai*o also a Munsiff’s court, a Village 
Panchayat and Benr h Magistrate’s court, a Second Class 
Magistrate’s court, a Sub-Registry oJlice, a Sanitary 
Circle Office, a police cluyging station, a, third grade Anchal 
office, an English High School, Malayalam schools and a 
District Dispensary. 


A village on the coast in Chavara about ten miles 
north of Qnilon. Three linns are w'orking in this place 
for the collection and export of the sea- 
KolitlioRam gand which contains rich deposits of 

monazite, zircon and ilmenito. This place lias been de- 
clared a port for the export of sand oidy. 


Tliis is an inland taluk to llic east of Quilon, It lias 
an area of 212‘74 square miles and a population of 137,621 
according to the census of 1931. It is 
Kottai'akkara taluk qjj north and east by Fafha- 

napufam taluk, south by Neduinanga^ and west by (Juilon 
and Chirayinkll taluks. The surface is hilly and the soil 
hard, but the It'hikkafa and Kalla^a rivers which flow 
through the taluk make it fertile. 


The taluk has an annual average rainfall of 105’7 
inches. Paddy and tapioca are the main crops. Pepper, 
ginger, sugar-cane and rubber are also cultivated, though 
on a small scale. The areas under the different crops are 
given below: 
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Crop 

x id 

Tapioca 

37,047 

Coconut 

26,427 

Paddy 

16,791 

i‘eppor 

6,488 

Rubber 

695 

Sugar-cane 

33 

(linger 

r-) 

i 


BotJi tlie Main (.Central and tho (^uiloii-Shencotta roads 
cross oacli oilier at Kotlarakkara, wkicli lias consequently 
become an important centre of motor traffic. The 
Quilon-Shencotta railway passes through this taluk and 
Kottsfakkafa town has a prominent station on this line. 

Tho office of tho Tahsildar is at Kottafakkara. The 
taluk is divided into tlie followung pakuthios : 


1 CJhadayamangalam 
‘Z IC.lukon 

3 Koltarakkara 

4 Kuiakkada 

5 Kununil 

6 Meiila 


7 Mailain 

8 Ummanar 

9 Velinallur 

10 Veil yam 

11 Vottikkavala 


Besides a District Munsiff’s court, a Second Class 
Magistrate’s court, a Sanitary Circle Office and an office of 
the Assistant Inspector of Schools in the Kottafakkara 
town, the taluk possesses a police charging station with two 
out-posts, a District Dispensary, a third grade Anchal office 
with fifteen sub-offices, two Sub-Registry offices and 119 
schools, English as well as Malayalam with a total enrol- 
ment of 19,G38. 

Places of note in tho taluk are Kottafakkara, 
Cha^ayamaugalam, Vettikkavula and Valakam. 
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This was once thfe capital of the principality called 
Eiayedat'hu Swaftipam which was conquered by Mart'hSn^a 

Kottarakkara town '^be to^^n has an old temple a.id a 

Syrian church. KatHakali, the indigenous 
pantomimic play, was first introduced by a Raja of Kot- 
tafakkafa in the first half of the eighth century M. E. 
The town lias improved recently and is a centre of 
motor traffic, as the Main Central Road and the Quilon- 
Shencotta Road cross each other at this place. It possesses 
. a railway station, a travellers’ bungalow, a Munsiff’s court 
and a Magistrate's court, an English High School and a 
' number of other Government institutions. 

A village midway between Quilon and Kofiafakkara 
on the Quilon-Shencotta railway. The London Mission 

Kuutara Hospital here treats many poor patients. 

Tlie kaolin deposits around the place pro- 
mise a great economic future lor the country. Recently 
a kaolin factory has been started ])y Government. There 
are also many cashewnut estates. From Kunfara a branch 
road leads across to the Main Road between Quilon and 
Trivandrum, effecting a saving of eight miles. There is a 
railway station at this place. 


A picturesque village, on the fortieth mile of the 
Trivandrum-Shencotta road. It is six miles south of the 
Thenmala railway station and is famous 
for its temple dedicated to Sastha. The 
bathing place in the river abounds in sacred fish which feed 
from the hands of pious visitors. 


Kuldt'hrippuKi 


This is an inland taluk situated almost in the heart 
of the country. It has an area of 150*46 square miles and 
,, .... a population of 117,110 according to the 

census of 1931. It is bounded on the 
north by Mavelikkafa and Pat'hanamtbitta taluks, east by 
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Pat'hanapufam, south by Pal'hauapurain and Kottarakkara 
and west by Karunagappaili. The taluk is entirely in the 
midland region and is intercepted by numerous small hills 
some of which contain fertile slopes while others are barren. 
Vast areas in Koduinan and Blnathimaiigalain pakuthies are 
under forest conservancy, the total area of the reserved 
forests being 14,20? acres. The Kallada river flows along the 
southern boundary of the taluk. There are no mines in the 
taluk. The soil is not rocky though it consists of pebbles, 
sand and mud. 

Several kinds of tropical trees and plants grow in this 
taluk. Wild pigs, deer, monkeys, porcupine, jackals and 
hares are seen in the forests. 

The taluk receives an average annual rainfall of 
110’4 inches and the climate is fairly temperate. Out of the 
total cultivable area of 80,958 acres 45,320 acres are under 
crops. The chief crops raised and the area under each are 
given below: 


Paddy 

14,289 a 

GJ’CS. 

Tapioca 

14,180 


Coconut 

9,629 


Rubber 

4,218 


Pepper 

3,029 


Tea 

40 


Sugar-cane 

28 


Oinger 

14 

99 


Though there are no major irrigation works there are 
three minor works for the maintenance of which half con- 
tributions are realised from the ryots concerned. They are: 

1. Cross bars in the Arlur Valiya Thodu, 

2. Sluice in the Futhiyakavil Chira. 

3. Reservation of a Kayal bund in Pofuvali. 
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The occupation is mainly agriculture. Poultry farming 
as a cottage industry is slowly coming into prominence. 
The lower classes are engaged in making mats and baskets. 
The Main Central Road passes through this taluk. A few 
roads branch off from Adur to distant places. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakntbies; 

1. Adur 5. Pallikkal 

2. Enathimangalarn 6. Pofuvali 

3. Koduman 7. Sufanadu 

4. Kunnat'hur 8. West Kallada 

The Tahsildar h as his office at Adtir, which has 
also a Munsiff’s court, a Second Class Magistrate’s 
court, an English High School, a District Dispensary, 
a camp-shed and an office of the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools. The taluk also possesses a police charging 
station, a fourth grade Anchal office, with eight sub- 
offices and 76 schools, English as well as MalayElam 
with a total enrolment of 14,574. 

SasthamkStta and Karim pin pul a are places of in- 
terest in this taluk. SssthamkoUa takes its name from the 
temple of the Sastha, believed to be founded by Sri Rama. 
The ^asthamkotta lake is the biggest fresh water lake in 
the State. Karimpinpula is on the Kallada river. It was 
here that the Zamorin of t alicut and his family resided 
when they took refuge in Travancore from the invasion of 
Tipu Sultan. 

This is one of the two prominent paddy producing 
regions of Travancore, the other being Nan,iana^ in the 
Kuttauad south. In its physical aspects as well as 
in the conditions that govern the agri- 
cultural life of the people, KuttanSd is markedly distinct 
from the rest of the country. It is a low-lying water-logged 
region comprising, for the most part, portions of Kottayam, 
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ChanganSssgfi and Ampalappiila taluks. The area of 
Kuttanad paddy lands is roughly 2,00,000 acres. Of this 
the regularly cultivated area would be about 80,000 acres 
of Kamppadams and 50,000 acres of Kdyal lands. The 
former are cultivated annually and the latter once in two 
years. The puncha system is the prevailing form of 
cultivation in Kutfanad. 

A small village in Kunnat'hor taluk. It is remem- 
bered in history as the place where the heroic Dalava Vein 
MaoDadi Thampi met his deatli. There is also a 
famous temple dedicated to Goddess 
Bhagavathi at tliis place. 


Mann&rd&Ia 


A village near Hafippad. It is famous for a grove 
{Kdvii) set apart for serpent worship. The Kdvn is an 
extensive sacred enclosure of dense foliage 
infested by cobras. There are several 
traditions regarding the sanctity of the place. A large 
number of people go there for worship and to make offerings 
on the days of the AyUyam asterism in the month of 
Thularn. 


This is an inland taluk with an area of 111‘95 square 
miles and a population of 174,000 according to the last 
census. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ae'hankovil river, east by Pat'hanamthitta 
and Kunnat'hnr taluks, south by Kunnat'har 
and Kafunagappalli taluks and on the west by Kart'hika- 
ppalli taluk. There are no hills or reserved forests, though 
the eastern portion of it is slightly rocky. There are no 
mines of any kind. It is traversed by the Ae'hankovil river. 


The taluk has an average annual rainfall of 117’9 
inches. The climate is agreeable. Out of the 67,660 acres 
of cultivable lands 66,661 acres are under crops. The 
coconut trees are largely grown. Tapioca, bananas and other 
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vegetable plants are also cullivated. Rubber and sugar-cane 
are cultivated on a small scale. The arcjts under the 
different crops are given below; 


Tapioca 

2.5,553 acres. 

Paddy 

21,972 „ 

Coconut 

19,070 „ 

Pepper 

409 „ 

Ginger 

240 „ 

Sugar-cane 

130 „ 

Rubber 

00 


There are two major irrigation works in this taluk, 
viz., the deepening of the I'nihan (new) and PaUnja (old) 
TlwJiifi in the Kannamangalnm paknthi and the deepening 
of the Vettiyar Thd(lu in the Nuranad, Tha lakkafa and 
Chunakkafa pakuthies. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture. 
There is a weaving school and factory at OngLl|ukafa and a 
match factory at Chennit'hala. 

There is a net-work of roads connecting the different 
parts of the taluk. The Main Central Road passes through 
its eastern portion. For administrative purposes the taluk 
is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1. 

Bhafanikkavu 

9. Pefungala 

2. 

Chennit'hala 

10. Tha.Jakkara 

3. 

Chunakkafa 

11. Tharncfakkulam 

4. 

Kannamangalam 

12. Thekkekkafa 

5. 

Msvelikkafa 

13. Thifuppefumthura 

0. 

Naranad 

14. Thonnallnr 

7. 

Palamsl 

15. Vallikunnam 

8. 

P antha lam T hek kekkaf a 



The Taluk Office is at Mavelikkafa where there are 
also a Munsiff’s court, a police charging station, a District. 
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Hospital, a second grade Anclial office, a Panchayat 
and Bench Magistrate’s court, a Second Class Magis- 
trate’s court, and an Assistant Excise Commissioner’s 
office. The taluk has in addition two Sub-Registry offices, 
an office of the Assistant Inspector of Schools, a travellers’ 
bungalow at Pallikkal, a camp-shed at Mavelikkara and a 
sathram at Nuranad, nine Anchal sub-offices, 155 schools, 
English as well as Malayalam, with a total enrolment of 
26,158, and a tiund)er of private dispensaries and Vaidya- 
^alas. Other places of interest are Panthalam, Kantiyftr 
Nuranad, Pallikkal and Chettikulangara. 


M^velikkara town 


d’his beautiful town is the headquarters of the taluk 
and the residejiceof a familj' of Rajas who are very closely 
allied to the Travancore Royal House. 
The picturesque Kulakkada river whose 
banks are fringed with extensive plantations of coconut and 
areca palms washes the town on its northern side. This 
town bears signs of having been a place of some importance 
in the wars with the KSyamkulam Raja. It was here that 
Ramayyan Dalava died. For some time recently the town 
has been administered by a municipality. It has also 
an ancient pagoda, a spacious palace and several public 
buildings, including a Munsitf’s court, a Second Class Magis- 
trate’s court, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, two 
English High Schools and a special school for the children 
of the Rajas and Koyilt'hampufans. An image of Buddha is 
preserved in this town. There is also an old Syrian Chris- 
tian church. Mavelikkafa is one of the electrical sub- 
stations of the Pailivasal Project. 


A village on a hillock three miles west of Pat’hanam- 
thitta. It is now a place of pilgrimage to a section of 


of 


Manjanikka 


Antioch, 


Jacobite Christians as it contains the 
tomb of Mar Ignatius Elias III, Patriach 
who visited Travancore in February 1932, 
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Thousands of persons from Cochin and Travancore come 
here on the anniversary of that date, when a festival is 
held in memory of the pious patriarch. 

A village to the south of the Cranganore bar where 
the waters of the PeriySLr are discharged into the sea. 

Munambam There is an ancient fort preserved in 
good repair. This and the Koltappuram 
fort, a few miles to the east, were purchased by the Travan- 
core Government from the Dutch. 

A part of the Rajampara reserved forest. Here is 
situated one of the seven churches believed to be established 
by the Apostle St. Thomas on the West 
Coast. Remains of old houses, temples 
and churches indicate that the place, which is now the 
abode of wild animals, was at one time thickly populated. 


Nilakkal 


Nlotakaxa 


A village about six miles from Quilon, where the 
Ash^amuti lake joins the sea. A magnificent bridge has 
been constructed over the bar recently 
and protective works have been carried 
out to prevent the erosion of the shore north of the bridge. 
In ancient days traders used this inlet as a port and pepper 
was exported from here in large quantities. The sands are 
rich in monazite and factories have been set up to work 
them. Fishing is one of the important occupations of the 
people in the locality. 


A village near Thiruvalla, famous for its St. Mary’s 
church, a very old structure beli..ved to 
have been built by St. Thomas, the Apostle. 
The present building is, however, not very old. 


Hiranam 


A village in Msvelikkara taluk, where a leper colony 
NaranAd modern lines was opened in illO 

M. E. There is a sub-registry office as 
well as a saihram. 
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A village in KafunSgappalli taluk on the road from 
Quilon to Alleppey; famous on account of the Oc'hiraJckali, 
o-’hira ^ inock fight exhibited annually in 
Mithunam believed to be in commemoration 
of the battles fought on the spot by the Kayamkulam and 
Chempak^seri 6,5jas, The festival which falls about the 
15th of June every year lasts for two days. A fair is held 
and large crowds of people flock to the place on the 
occasion. It is a place of pilgrimage and many patients 
come and stay in the temple for cure. 


Panthalam 


A village in Mavelikkara taluk and the residence of 
the Panthalam I^ajas who were formerly independent. 

The old principality was known as Aifar 
Swafttpam. It was subjugated in 931 M. E. 
and finally absorbed in 1812. Branch roads lead to Msvelik- 
kafa and Hafippad on the west and to the hills and the 
Shencotta pass towards the south-east. There is a camp- 
shed here. 


A village in Quilon taluk with an area of 12'72 square 
miles. It is situated on the coast about eight miles south 

Pafavar Quilon town. The inhabitants are mostly 

Nayars and 1 lavas. There are a Magis- 
trate’s court, a fifth grade Anchal office, and a police 
charging station here. The chief industry carried on is 
coir-yarn spinning and coir-matting. Close to this village 
is the Paravar backwater. 

The headquarters of the Kafunagapalli taluk; situ- 
ated on the Quilon- Alleppey road. It was an old mili- 

Patanftyarkulangar'a station of the Kayarakulam ifesjas. 

There are several Government institutions, 
including a Munsiff’s court, a second class Magistrate’s 
court, and a Sub-Registrar’s office. 

A hilly taluk far in the interior of the country, 
touching the eastern boundary. It occupies the north-east 
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corner of the Division. It has an area of 905’49 square 
miles and a population of 142,632 accord- 
ing to the census of 1931. 709 sq. miles 

represent the area of the unsurveyed hills 
This is the largest taluk in the State. It is bounded by 
Thifuvalla and Peermede taluks on the north, Thifuvalla 
and Kunnat'htir on the west, Shencotta and Pat'hanapufam 
taluks on the south and by the mountains separating it 
from Tinnevclly District on the east. 

The major portion of the taluk is hilly and covered 
with extensive impenetrable forests. Pat’hananithitta, the 
headquarters of the taluk, is 432 ft. above the sea-level. 
The chief mountains in this taluk are Sabafimala, Nllimala, 
Karimala, and Kutainufuttimala; some of the prominent 
hills are ^.ajampara, Laha, Mudukkakkimnu, Muthumala 
and Chengara. There are also several high and massive 
rocks, the prominent ones among them being the 
Clmttippara and the ModuruJippara. 

Several kinds of reserved trees as well as other 
trees are found in this taluk, the fruit trees being grown in 
the registered areas. Many varieties of root-plants such 
as Ch'-na, Ch mpu, Kac'hil, ginger, tapioca, sweet potato, and 
Cheru Jdfangu, as well as fruit plants are largely grown. 
Rubber and tea plants are cultivated on a large scale. The 
reserved forests contain wild animals, such as elephants, 
tigers, bears, leopards and jackals. Several species of ordi- 
nary birds are found. As in the other taluks cows, bulls, 
dogs, sheep, goats, and buffaloes are the principal domestic 
animals. 

The taluk is situated betw'een two rivers, the Pefum- 
thenafuvi and the Ac'hankovil, and is well watered by them 
and their tributaries. It enjoys an ann ual average rainfall 
of 130‘9 inches and the climate is moderate. Out of the total 
cultivable area of 99,688 acres, 83,999 acres are under crops. 

89 
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The main crops raised are coconut, paddy, tapioca, sugar- 
cane, pepper, tea and rubber. The area, under the different 
crops are given below ; 


Tapioca 

25,425 

acres. 

Cocon u t 

20,668 


Itubber 

12,195 


Paddy 

6,589 


Tea 

3,500 

?? 

J ’epper 

3,272 

? j 

Sugar-cane 

1,645 

n 

Ginger 

88 

75 

There is a major irrigation 

wO]‘k ; 

it Panniveli Chira 


and a minor work at Kbttachira. 

There are 116J miles of motor roads, 426 miles of 
other roads and 44 miles of water communication by rivers. 


The occupation of the people is mainly agriculture. 
Some are taking to trade also. The lower classes are 
engaged in rattan and reed works. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1. Cherukol 

2. Ilanthar 

3. Kumpaia 

4. Mallappulas&eri 


5. Omallttr 

6. Pat'hanamthit,ta 

7. Ranni 

8. V allikkodu 


There is a police charging station at Pat'hanamthitta 
with four outposts at Konni, Kaippattftr, PefinS^ and 
Ranni. The taluk has a Munsiff’s court, a Second Class 
Magistrate’s court, a Sub-Registry office, an Anchal office 
at Pat'hanamthitta, two dispensaries at Ranni and Konni, 
i t Anchal sub-offices, an office of the Assistant Inspector 
of Schools, and 159 schools, English as well as Malayalam 
with a total enrolment of 28,183. 
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Places of interest in the taluk are Sabarimala, 
Aranmula, Kolancheri, Periirathenafuvi and Thrppara. 


Palfhanapuram taluk 


A mountainous inland taluk between Kottafakkafa 
and Shencotta, with an area of 414-96 square miles and a 
population of 101,608 according to the last 
census. It is bounded on the north by 
Kunnat'hfir taluk, on the east by Shencotta and on the 
south and west by Kottarakkara. About 1,75,580 acres are 
under forest conservancy. The Kulakkada river flows 
through it. 


Although the taluk enjoys a comparatively heavy 
rainfall, the summer is very hot and the winter very cold. 
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, the next 
important occupation being trade. The cultivation of pine 
apples and plantains is carried on extensively. 37,693'65 
acres are under different crops and the average size of an 
agricultural holding is 1-7 acres. Agriculture loans are 
largely availed of by the ryots. There are four minor 
irrigation works in the taluk, viz., the Venchempuput'han- 
vltu chira, the Cheramannfir, Itamanavattat'hu Thodu, 
the Vatamana Thodu and the Netuvannar Dam. 

Making baskets out of reeds is a prominent cottage 
industry. There was a match factory at Thenraala, but it 
is not working now. The Miiiskshi Paper Mill at Punalar 
is in a flourishing condition. 


There are good roads opening up the taluk. The 
Quilon-Shencotta Railway passes through it. There are 
a travellers’ bungalow at Punalur, camp-sheds at Ayur, 
Kulat'huppula, Pat'hanSpufam and Thenmala and Sathrams 
at Aytir and Kulathuppula. The taluk is divided into seven 
pakuthies. This is one of the few taluks which have 
no separate civil courts within their limits. But it possesses 
a Second Class Magistrate’s eourt, sixteen medical 
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institutions, sixty-seven schools, English as well as 
Malayalam, and two libraries. 

Punalur, the headquarters of the Tahsildar, Kulat'ha- 
pula and Thenmala are three important places in the taluk. 
At Kulat'happula there is an ancient temple dedicated to 
Ssstha where larg'e crowds of pilgrims gather every year on 
the Vishu day. 


Perumthenafnvi 


A waterfall in the Pampa river. It owes its name 
to clusters of bee-hives which were found there formerly. 

There is a motor road up to Pefunad, north 
of Vada&efikkara, and another seven miles 
have to be negotiated on foot to reach the waterfall which 
is situated eight miles up from the confluence of the Pampa 
river and its tributary the Kakkattar. The water rushes 
from the rocky bed of the Pampa into a precipitous ravine 
sixty to one hundred feet deep. For some distance 


down the waterfall the river is known by the name of 
Perumthcnahtvl. 


The village of Purakkad lies at a latitude of 9^*21 and 
longitude 76®23 East of Ampalappula. It was called Porka 

Purakkad Porcai by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

It is an ancient Malabar port and till the 
rise of Alleppey late in the 18th century it was the principal 
place of shipping of the coast between Cochin and Quilon. 
It is mentioned by Varthema (1503) and by Tavernier (1678) 
and it figures prominently in the Portuguese and Dutch 
records. The ruins of the fortification stood there until 
fifty years ago. Even after the/oundation of Alleppey ships 
used to call at Purakksd in the monsoon season. The people 
of Purakkad have been sea-faring and even so late as in 
1770 they owned ships and Pattamars and traded with 
Ceylon and with the coastal ports of South India. 

It is said that the great pirate captain Kydd used to 
have his adventures on the West Coast mainly in the port of 
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Purakka-d. It was a place of great commercial importance. 
Several valuable articles were exported and imported from 
this port. Flowered robes, stibium — a pigment for the eyes 
— coral, white glass, copper or brass tins, lead, and 
sandarach wore chief among the imports. Important among 
the exports were pepper, pearls, ivory, fine silks, betel, 
transparent or precious stones of all sorts, and diamonds. 

Tlie conntry of I’niakkad being very productive of 
rice, and all other necessaries of life the Raja became one 
of the wealthiest in JVl alabar. The Dutch Company’s factory 
in this place fell to decay. It passed to Cochin in 1678 
A. D., and then to Tra van core in 1746 A. D. 

Purakkad was an imi)ortant port and considerable 
trade was carried on between the natives and foreign 
traders. Barbosa gives an interesting account of the 
place. ‘Porakkad has a fjord of its own. Here many 
gentile fisherjnon reside, wlio do nothing and have no 
occupation than of fishing daring the winter and of 
plundering on the sea during summer such as fall in their 
way. They possess certain small boats whicb they row 
skilfully, and collecting many of these together, they them- 
selves being armed with bows and arrows, they surround 
any ship and after forcing it to surrender by means of 
their arrows, they proceed to plunder the crew and the 
ship; the booty they divide with the lord of the country who 
countenances them.’* From an once prosperous sea-coast 
town Purakad has dwindled into a small fishing village. 

The headquarters of the Pat'hanapufam taluk. It is 
noted for the Minakshi Paper Mill and for exceptionally 
large and luscious pine-apples. The paper 
lunalur Started in 1888 and is an indigen- 

ous enterprise. Raw materials are cheaply available here. 
The place has a railway station on the Tinnevelly-Quilon 


• History of Vol. II, p. 110. 
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line. The Kallada river is here crossed by a suspension 
bridge. 


Quilon taluk 


This taluk occupies the south-western corner of the 
Division. It has an area of 143‘76 square 
miles and a population of 247,632 according 
to the census of 1931. It is bounded on the north by Kafu- 
nSgappalli and Kunnat'hur taluks, east by Kottarakkafa, 
south by Chirayinkil and west by the Arabian Sea. 


Several backwaters traverse the taluk. There are 
no iuountains, though the eastern parts are hilly. The 
ground is undulating and the soil productive. Two rivers, 
the Kallada and the It’hikkara, flow through it. Though the 
taluk enjoys an annual average rainfall of 87‘97 inches 
the summer months are very hot. 

The areas under the principal crops raised are: 


Coconut 49,885 acres 

Paddy 11,611. „ 

Tapioca 10,040 „ 

Pepper 6 ,, 

The following minor irrigation works are maintained: 

Punnakkulat'hu chira, in Paiavur pakuthi, Kokkattu- 
konat'hu chira and 6-amapurat'hu chira in Mlna^ pakuthi, 
Athic'hanallur chira and Kottayadi chira in Athio'hanallur 
pakuthi, Parakulat'hu chira. Umayanallar chira, Kovtir 
chira in Ifavipuram pakuthi, Pefumkulat'hu ThOdu in 
Vadakkevila pakuthi, and Chorat'hil Thodu in East Kallada 
pakuthi. 

Pushing industry is carried on by the people along 
the coast. Trade in copra, timber and other articles is 

another occupation of the people, 
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For purposes of land revenue administration the 
taluk is divided into the following pakuthies ; 

1. Athicfhanallur 8. Ne^urapana 

2. East Kallada 9. Pafavar 

3. Ifavipufam 10. Pefina^ 

4. Kilikollur 11. Quilon 

5. Kottankafa 12. Thrkovilvattam 

6. MlnS^u 13. Thrkkadavur 

7. Munro Island 14. Va^akkevila 

The office of the Tahsildar is at Quilon. The taluk 
has a district court, the offices of the Division Peishkar 
and the Assistant Peishkar, two Munsiff’s courts, a 
second class Magistrate’s court, a municipality, a 
Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, the District 
Registrar’s office, two sub-registry offices, offices of the 
Assistant Excise Commissioner, the Divisional Inspector of 
Schools and the Assistant Inspector of Schools, three police 
charging stations, two district hospitals, 148 schools of 
different grades, English as well as Malayalam, with 
37,023 pupils, Anchal, post and telegraph offices, a port 
office, several aided Vaidya^Slas, and a number of tile, coir 
and other factories and mills. 

Places of interest in the taluk are S^rSmam, 
Prakkulam and Thsvalli. 


Situated at 8° 53' 28" N. Latitude and 76° 36' 59" E. 
Longitude, this beautiful ancient town is the headquarters 
of the Division Peishkar of the district as 
well as of the Tahsildar of the taluk. 
It was the early capital of this State and 
was a very important centre of trade and commerce. 
Formerly it was the cantonment of the subsidiary force 
maintained by the State. It was one of the earliest sea- 
ports on the West Coast. It was known to the Arabs as 
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early as 851 A. D. as Kaulam-mall, when it was already 
frequented by ships from China. Throughout the middle 
ages it was one of the chief seats of the St. Thomas Chris* 
tians. The Portuguese established a factory here in 1503, 
which was captured by the Dutch a century and a half 
later. Until 1829 it was the seat of the Travancore Dewan 
and the British Resident. A British garrison was stationed 
here between the years 1803 and 1830 after which it was 
replaced by a native regiment. 

The Malabar Era is associated with this town, and its 
origin dates back to 825 A. D., when king Udaya Mart'handa 
Varma was reigning at Quilon. He convened a council of 
the learned men of Ksrala with the object of introducing a 
new era. It was resolved to adopt the Kollam year from 
the 15th of August 825 A. D., and the whole of K5fala 
accepted the new calendar.* 

Quilon is one of the earliest centres of Christian 
effort in Travancore. Two Nestorian Bishops from Babylon 
arrived here in the ninth century A. D. They were allowed 
to build churches and shops. There is also a strong 
Muhammadan population in the town. The trade that 
existed with Arabia brought in many people from that 
country who were followers of the Prophet. It is said that 
in 22 A. H. (i. e., the middle of the 7th century A. D.) a party 
headed by Malik-Ibn Habil landed at Quilon to propagate 
Islam and that a mosque was built by Hussain, one of his 
sons. 

Quilon has a reef of rocks along its beach, which pre- 
vents its corrosion by sea and helps the ryots to plant coconut 
trees so near the water’s edge that their shadows fall on 
the beating surf, a phenomenon not met with at any other 
part of this coast. On the south is a beautiful bay known 
to the early mariners of Europe as affording natural 
protection to ships even in the worst weather. With the 


« On this point seo Vpl. II, p- 61 , 
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opening of the railway the town has secured direct and 
easy communication with the towns of the Madras Presi- 
dency and is likely to regain her former position as an 
important commercial centre. The palace of His Highness 
the Maharaja stands out boldly on a hill on the shore 
of the Ashtamuti lake at ThevaUi. Cotton spinning and 
weaving and the manufacture of tiles are the chief in- 
dustries. Trade in cashewnut is also carried on, large 
quantities of prepared nuts being exported to foreign coun- 
tries. The market of Quilon supplies every species of 
article to all classes and conditions of natives. 

The sea-port is an open roadstead situated off a bight 
in the coast formed by the ThankaS^efi point, a British 
possession, projecting slightly beyond the coast line. During 
fine weather, usually from September till May, vessels can 
anchor in the inner anchorage in 4^ to 5 fathoms of water 
4/10 of a mile off the shore. 

There is a first class travellers’ bungalow near the 
Railway Station. The town is lighted with electricity. 
It is a station of the Pallivasal Project. It has also a 
District court, a Magistrate’s court, an important railway 
station, hospitals, sathrams and numerous other Govern- 
ment institutions besides a large number of factories 
engaged in the manufacture of tiles, coir mats and matting, 
wood and iron works, cashew nuts, etc. 


Sabarimala 


This is a mountain peak in the northern part of the 
Pat'hanamthitta taluk. It contains the most important 
^astha temple situated on the Western 
Ghats. The temple is surrounded on all 
sides by very thick forest and is situated on the top of a 
steep hill. Though this temple is difficult of access, many 
pilgrims go to worship there on the Makafa Sankranthi day 
in the middle of January. His Highness the Maharaja 
paid a visit to the temple in 1115 M. E. accompanied by Her 
Highness the Maharapi and the Dewan. 

•JO 
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A. village in Kunnat'hur taluk about twelve miles 
from Adar. It is situated on the shore of a large fresh- 

8&8th&mkot{a ^^^® same name. It has a 

famous pagoda dedicated to Sastha. The 
American Mission conducts a residential school which is 
beautifully situated on a small hill close by, A weekly 
market is held at this place. “This smiling happy village 
is a beauty spot, a health resort and a place of pilgrimage”. 


Shencotta taluk 


This is situated at the south-east corner of the Divi- 
sion and lies almost entirely beyond the Ghats. It has an 
area of 12914 square miles and a population 
of 47,868 according to the census of 1931. 
It is bounded on the west by the SahySdri Range and 
Pat'hanSpufam taluk and on the other sides by the ThenkaSi 
taluk of the Tinnevelly District. 


The western portion of the taluk is mountainous 
and the ground gradually slopes towards the east. About 
42,881 acres are under reserved forests. The eastern 
portion is made up of plains containing extensive fields 
under wet and dry cultivation. No large rivers drain this 
taluk, but there are a few small streams like the Nllamman- 
kovil river, the Harihafa Nadi, the Hanuman Nadi and 
the Karuppa Nadi, which are waterless during summer. 

Granite rocks are common, but no other minerals 
are available. The forests in the western portion abound 
in timber trees such as teak and blackwood. Fruit trees 
like the coconut, jack, mango, iluppa, and tamarind are 
largely grown in the plains. Elephants, tigers, and other 
wild beasts are found in the hills; crows, ducks, fowls and 
kites are among the birds that are commonly met with. 
Fish is obtained from the numerous irrigation tanks. 


The climate is generally temperate, though the 
summer heat is somewhat severe. The taluk receives an 
annual average rainfall of 55 inches. 
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Out of the total cultivable area of 34,509 acres 16,461 
acres are under crops. The whole cultivable area covers 
8,452 acres of wet lands and 26,057 acres of dry lands, The 
principal crops raised are paddy, coconut and rubber. 
Cholam and r§Lgi are also raised. The areas under the 
different crops are: 


Paddy 

8,562 acres 

Rubber 

2.727 „ 

Coconut 

1,105 „ 

Tea 

1,050 ., 

Coffee 

20 „ 


There are 270 Has in the taluk and the wet lands aye 
irrigated by 167 channel-fed and fifteen rain-fed tanks. 

The people are mainly agricultural. Pottery and 
iron works are carried on as cottage industries in some 
localities. There are cartable roads throughout the taluk. 
The South Indian Railway crosses it and there are three 
stations on this line within its limits. 


The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 


1. Ao'hanputhur 

2. Ayikkudi 

3. Ilat'har • 

4. Karku^i 

5. KlSngadu 


6. Pufhm* 

7. Puliyara 

8. Ssmbarvadakafa 

9. Shen cotta 


The Tahsildar of the taluk has his headquarters at 
Shencotta town, which has a combined Munsiff’s and First 
Class Magistrate’s court, a Municipal Council, a Sub-Regis- 
try office, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, 
a District Hospital and a police charging station with eight 
out-posts under it. There is a Village Panchayat at 
Ssmbtirvadakara. The taluk also has several Ayurvedic 
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VaidyaaSlas and seventeen schools, English as well as 
Tamil with a total enrolment of 2,611. 

Places of interest in £ie taluk are Syikkudi, Puli- 
yara, Samburvadakara and Aryankavu. The headquarters 
of the taluk is only four miles from the famous waterfall 
at Courtallam. 

This town is situated at the frontier and is the first 
station on the railway entering the State across the 
Western Ghats. The population is mainly 
Shenoottii town Tamilian. The town and its vicinity were 

for some time under the sway of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, but eventually they came under Travancore. As 
in British Indian villages, the people live in streets, the 
houses of the labouring classes being small and congested. 
About four miles from the town is the famous Courtallam 
waterfall. The town is administered by a municipal 
council. A combined Munsiff’s and Magistrate’s court, a 
Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s court, a District 
Hospital, on English High School, a Sub- Registry office, 
a police charging station and an Anchal office are among 
the chief Government institutions in the town. 


Sberthala taluk 


This taluk is situated between the sea and the 
Vempanad lake. It has an area of 117T4 square miles and 
a population of 204,474 according to the 
census of 1931. It was formerly included 
in the Kottayam Division, but now it forms a part of Quilon 
Division. It is bounded on the north by Cochin State, on 
the east by the Vempanad lake, on the south by Ampala- 
ppula and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

The surface is low and the soil sandy. There are 
extensive coconut plantations throughout this taluk. There 
are neither hills nor rocks nor rivers. 


The taluk enjoys an annual average rainfall of 104*7 
inches. The cUmate is often intemperate. The extreme 
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heat and other insanitary aspects of the taluk give rise 
to many diseases, such as elephantiasis and leprosy. 
The cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 59,262 acres and the 
area cropped 57,352 acres. The main crops raised and the 
areas under them are given below : 

Coconut 34,941 acres 

Paddy 22,145 „ 

Tapioca 266 „ 

Agricultural loans arc taken by the ryots. With the 
exception of a few bunds there are no largo irrigation 
works. A portion of the taluk known as Kafappuram is 
noted for its vegetables, betels, etc, 

The chief occupations of the people are agriculture 
and fishing. The Ilavas who form the bulk of the Hindu 
population have largely taken to coir spinning and coir 
matting. The extraction of coconut oil is an important 
industry. 

Tho taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. 

Afar 

9. 

Thannirmukkam (south) 

2. 

KokkOthamangalam 

10. 

Thuravar (north) 

3. 

Mafafikkulam 

11. 

Do. (south) 

4. 

Pallippurara 

12. 

ThaikSttussefi 

5. 

PSnavalii 

13. 

Vaduthalamattafhilbhagam 

6. 

Sherthala (north) 

14. 

VayalSr (east) 

7. 

Do. (south) 

15. 

Do. (west) 


8. Thannirmukkam (north) 

There are two police charging stations with three 
out-posts, a third grade Anchal office, with seven sub- 
offices, Sub-Kegistry offices. Excise Range office and several 
schools, English as well as Malayalam, with a total 
enrolment of 21,278. 
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A village in Ampalappula taluk, about four miles east 
of the Ampalappula temple. There is a very old temple 
dedicated to Sastha. A medicated oil p?e- 
Thakali pared in this temple is believed to have the 
power of curing rheumatic complaints. 


A small promontory on the Quilon coast, which 
belongs to the British Government. It has an area of only 
96 acres. The Portuguese settled here and 
ThankaSSiiTi a factory, a fort and some churches. 

The place was under them from 1552 to 1665 when it was 
captured by the Dutch. The English secured it from the 
Dutch in 1795 after the capture of Gochin. It was handed 
over to the British Government along with Anjengo in 
1810. It is now under the control of the Collector of 
Tinnevelly. The ruins of the old fort and the Portuguese 
tower are still extant. A lighthouse was erected here 
in 1902. 


A hilly village on the Western Ghats, situated on 
the Trivandrum — Shencotta road. The country around is 
one of the most important planting areas in Travancore. 

There are several rubber and tea estates 
[henmnia. Kall'hufit’lu valley. The village 

owns two match factories which are purely Indian con- 
cerns. The Quilon — Shencotta Railway passes through this 
village and there is a station at the place. 


This is one of the most important taluks in the 
Division. It has an area of 212’23 square miles and a 


Thiruvalla taluk 


population of 3,37,553 according to the 
census of 1931. It is bounded on the north 


by Changana^Ssri taluk, east by Pat'hanamthitta taluk, 
south by Kunnat'hur, Mavelikkara and Kart'hikappalli 
taluks and on the west by Ampalappula and Kart'hikappaJli 
taluks. 
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There are no mountains here. The surface is hilly 
towards the east and sandy towards the west. The taluk 
is full of numerous eminences with low lands covered by 
paddy fields between them. The soil is generally hard. 
The important rivers that flow through this taluk are the 
Pampa, the Manimala and the Ac'hankovil rivers. There 
are no mines nor minerals, and the few rocks which are 
found here and there consist mainly of cilica and granite. 
The important trees that arc grown are coconut, arecanut, 
jack and mango. The taluk enjoys a healthy climate. It 
receives an annual average rainfall of 110'9 inches. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. 
The areas under the principal crops are given below; 



Coconut 


43,150 acres 


Tapioca 


38,510 „ 


Paddy 


32,198 „ 


Sugar-cane 


6,546 ., 


Pepper 


1,400 „ 


Pubber 


1,221 „ 


Ginger 


10 „ 


Nayars and Syrian Christians constitute the bulk of 

the population. Thifuvalla town is the headquarters of the 

taluk. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies : 

1. 

Ala 

14. 

Kuraifi^sefi 

2. 

Aranmula 

15. 

Mannar 

3. 

Ayifar 

17. 

Nedumpuram 

4. 

Chengannar 

18. 

Panthalam- V adukkekkaf a 

5. 

Cheriyanadu 

18. 

Pantana^ 

6. 

Elumattnr 

19. 

Pefingara 

7. 

Ifavipefur 

20. 

Fuliyar 

8. 

Ka^apra 

21. 

Put'hankavu 

9. 

Kallappara 

32. 

Thiruvanvanltir 

10. 

Kaviynr 

23. 

Thifuvalla 

11. 

Kavumbhagam 

24. 

Thb 1 1 app Li lais’er i 

12. 

Kilakkebhagam 

25. 

Vadakkekkafa 

13. 

Kbyippuram 

26. 

Venmaiji 
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There are three police charging stations at Chengan- 
nur, Thifuvalla and Sranmula with three out-posts at 
Mannar, Mallappalli, Puraniattam. The taluk has also the 
following Government and other institutions. Two Munsiff’s 
courts at Tliiruvalla, a Panchayat and Bench Magistrate’s 
court, Thiruvalla, a Second Class Magistrate’s court, 
Thifuvalla, a District Hospital, Thifuvalla, a District 
Dispensary, Chengannur, an office of the Divisional In- 
spector of Schools, Thifuvalla, an office of the Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, Mallappalli, an office of the Assist- 
ant Inspector of Schools, Chenganniir, the Sanitary Circle 
office, Thifuvalla, two Sub-Registry offices, Thifuvalla, 
the Sub-Registry office, Chengannftr and a second grade 
Anchal office, Thifuvalla. 

It also possesses a municipal council and 402 schools 
of all grades, English as well as M'alayalain, with a total 
enrolment of 65,090. 


Thiruvalla town 


Thifuvalla takes its name from the magnificent temple 
of Thifuvallabhan (Sri Vallablia or 
Vishnu). According to tradition a colony 
of Brahmans and Nayars built a small temple and 
installed Vishnu’s disc in it. Later the image of 
Vishnu was installed. A natural big pool within the 
temple is considered to bo a rare phenomenon. Besides 
the image of Vishnu there are five images all made of five 
metals called pancha Idha, gold, silver, tin, lead and copper. 
The main image of Vishnu is according to tradition the 
image made for Satliyaki, a close relation and devotee of 
Krsh^a. After Krshiia’s departure from this world, the 
image was entrusted to Gcifu^a, who put it in a river. When 
the Kef ala king was told by Gafuda in a dream where the 
image was lying, it was ordered to be taken out of the water 
and installed on the bank of the river. A temple was built 
around this image. There are wonderful corridors all made 
of large granite slabs. The flagstaff is a wonderful 
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structure. There is an ancient underground cellar in 
this temple. According to an interesting custom of legend- 
ary origin one Brahman is fed every noon before the 
Nivedyam is offered to the image of the God. The food 
is served not on a plantain leaf as is usual, but in a plate 
and dishes made of the sheath of the areca palm. 

The town is now a strong Syrian Christian centre 
and the headquarters of the Mar Thoma Metropolitan. 
There are numerous banks in this town. A municipal 
council conducts the civic administration. 


A village in the Sherthala taluk, well-known for its 
temple. People from various places resort to this temple 
for the consecrated medicine prepared 
Thiruvila there, which is believed to possess the 
miraculous power of neutralising all kinds of poison in the 
human body. 

A village near Hafippa^ in Kart’hikappalli taluk, 
situated on the canal route within a short distance of the 
KSyamkulam lake. The sea-coast offers 
Thfkkunnappula facilities for fishing industry. There 

is a temple and a palace here. The pakuthi of Thrkkunnap- 
pu.la is an estate of the Edappalli Chief. 


Kottayam Division. 

This is the northernmost Division of the State and 
has an area of 3,540 square miles. The present Kottayam 
Division comprises the two former divisions 
Situation and of KOttayam and Devikulam. It is bounded 

boundanes . • 

on the north by the Cochin State and 
Coimbatore district, on the east by the district of Madura, 
on the south by the Quilon Division and on the west by the 
Arabian Sea and the Cochin State, 

n 
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One of the taluks, Paiar, touches the sea-coast and 
three others Vaikam, , Kottayam and ChanganSSisri are 
bounded on one side by the Vampana^ 
Physical features There are no rocky formations along 

the coast. Neither hills nor big rocks are to be found 
in the coastal taluks or in the western parts of KSttayam, 
ChanganS^^afi, Vaikam and Kunnat'hunS^. The ground 
rises towards the east and north-east. MtlvSttupula and 
Tho^upula as well as the eastern parts composing the High 
Ranges are mountainous. The highest peak in Tho^upula 
is Kodayat'hnr and the elevated parts of the Davikulam 
and Peermede rise to more than five thousand feet. The 
western parts are covered with coconut palms, rich paddy 
fields and a chain of lagoons, the most important of which 
is the Vgmpanad lake. No mines exist in any of the taluks. 
Granite is found in large quantities in Mfivsttupula and 
Mlnao'hil. 


The extensive hilly region of the High Ranges 
is one of the most picturesque parts of Travancore. The 
tract is covered by a chain of mountains and ranges of 
hills of lower elevation with deep fertile valleys between 
them. The chief plateaux in the High Ranges are : 


Gu^araraala 

Devikulam 

Snakka^i 

Vattava^i 


Ifavimala 

Pefumamala 

Anchana^ 

Kun^ala 


The prominent peaks are the following : 

Kafimkulam Snamudi 

Devimala Kattumala 

Tele Itti Kumafikkal 

Chokkanmu^i Payratmala 

Vakavara Korumpara 

Allemalla PamnStdi chSla 
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The principal forests are in Changans^^efi, Mnvattu- 
pula, Kunnat'hunS.d and Thodupula and the High Ranges. 

Flora vegetation improves in appearance and 

variety towards the hills on the east. Teaks 
grow luxuriantly in the res?rved forests of MalaySttar, 
Iful, ThfimpSvu, Venga and Anjili are some of the 
other important species that grow largely in this district. 
Artificial as well as natural regeneration of these trees is 
going on. Sandal-wood, mahogany and other varieties 
are planted experimentally and are found to grow 
satisfactorily. Coconut gardens are numerous in the plains. 
The chief crops, food an'd commercial, raised in this Divi- 
sion are paddy, sugai'-cane, popper, tea, rubber, and areca- 
nut. Brinjal, cucumber, pumpkin, bean, ginger, jack, 
mango, plantain trees etc., grow well. 

Tea, cardamom and rubber are the chief products in 
the Peermode taluk. In the forests of this taluk, ThempSvu, 
Venga and other wild trees grow abundantly. Sandahwood 
and rose-wood are the most important trees found in 
the Devikulam taluk, teak being rai’e. Paddy is grown 
to a small extent. 

The elevation of the mountains varies, the loftiest, 
the Anamudi Peak (8,837 ft.) being the highest in India 
south of the Himalayas. The mountains possess every 
variety of climate. Several large rivers flow by tortuous 
courses through high banks and rocky beds, into the back- 
waters or the sea on the west. The most important of 
these rivers is the Pefiyar which after a course of 142 
miles enters the backwater of Kodungallur. A portion of 
its enormous discharge of water is diverted to Madura 
by the Periyar Irrigation Works. This river adds not 
a little to the beauty of these hills. A great variety 
of scenery results from the very wild virgin jungle 
and dense growth of open stretches and deep valleys 
planted with tea, rubber and cardamom. Fifty years ago 
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these High Lands were practically unexplored regions, 
covered by thick fever-haunted forests, the abode of ele- 
phants, tigers, bisons and leopards, having no means of 
communication. But today, thanks to the enterprise of 
European and Indian planters, they abound in smiling hills 
and valleys covered with dense tea bushes. The past 
decade witnessed remarkable improvement in the develop- 
ment of this region on all sides, l^ew roads were opened, 
motor traffic was established and the area under cultivation 
extended giving employment to more than 1,00,000 people. 
There are three entrances, a motor road branching off 
from the Main Central Road at Mflvattupula, another from 
Coimbatore, a motor road through Pollao'hi and UdumalpSt; 
and another from Bodinayakkanur — a bridle-path to the 
Top Station. 

There are no mines or minerals nor any important 
quarries in this region. 

• Forming a surface covering are many species of 
grasses with perennial rhizogena. Several varieties of 
ferns also occur mostly underground growths. The open 
patches like hill cuttings and the sides of roads are all cover- 
ed with dense patches of musci with their sporophytes 
looking out of the green grass. In addition to the many 
varieties of mosses several liverworts may also be seen 
growing abundantly. 

The constantly moist ground enables a number of 
large ferns to grow to a height of five to twelve feet with 
large graceful fronds in the axles of which a number of 
minor epiphytic forms get a lodging. 

A special feature of the High Ranges is the existence 
of a number of epiphytic forms growing on the trunks and 
branches of trees and shrubs. The high humidity 
favours their growth. Occurring as epiphytes are several 
other mosses and liverwort forms. The whole of 
this area is rich in several species of which are plants 
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characteristic of the temperate zone. There are also several 
others which occur in the rain forest areas. In many places 
the vegetation shows a gradual transition. This is the case 
especially along the sides of the valleys. 

The hills about Peermede and MunnSr have a veget- 
ation somewhat similar to that of the colder regions. Some 
of the characteristic tree forms as Finns, Cupressus etc., 
are however absent. 

The ground vegetation on the exposed surfaces at 
the top is composed of a few shrubby forms belonging to 
lantana species &c., with a number of prostrate or rosette 
or other low-growing herbs. 

Among the low-lying tracts of the hills are marshy 
areas covered with a number of grasses and cyperaceae. 
Except the tree fern alsophila, the composition of 
the lower orders of plants is similar to that of the 
higher altitudes with the addition of a number of other 
species adapted to warmer habitats. Among the epiphytic 
forms which occur in plenty a number of new forms are 
met with. 

The ground is very fertile along the sides of the 
hills on account of the large amount of humus present and 
is made suitable for the cultivation of tea which requires a 
cool climate and plenty of manure. It is generally in the 
forest clearings that tea plants are grown, and here the 
ground is often soaked with humus to a depth of more than 
two feet. A peculiar characteristic of these regions is the 
existence of beautiful flowering shrubs and herbs of the 
temperate regions which never grow satisfactorily in the 
plains. 

The true tropical rain-forest area is practically con- 
fined to the north-eastern corner of the State. Here the 
formation may be described as of primaeval growth 
untampered by any outside agency. There is a high 
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mean annual temperature with a rainfall of over eighty 
inches evenly distributed throughout the year. The 
climate is thus warm and ever-moist and the vegeta- 
tion most luxuriant. The forests are terrifying in their 
aspect in contrast to the peaceful nature of the wooded 
country elsewhere. Giant trees ranging in height from 50 
to 100 ft. or more expand their foliage above the broken 
forest wall forming a canopy shutting off much of the sun- 
light, and their pale, gleaming, ever moist, unbranched 
trunks very well out-lined against the mosaic of foliage 
aiford a suitable substratum for an enormous number and 
variety of epiphytic forms embodying all types from algae 
to flowering plants. 

The botanical composition of these forests slightly 
varies from place to place, but is generally constant 
and typical. The rain-forest flora is a complex formation 
embodying a number of different strata of plant life; 
for there are many subordinate types of growth form, 
such as climbers, epiphytes, undershrubs, forest herbs 
and parasites of the ground vegetation, associated with 
the trees, each forming a distinct sub-formation. There 
is also some difference in the nature of the forest over level 
areas and those covering the precipitous slopes of the hills. 
In the former the whole forest floor is thickly matted with 
a variety of large-leaved shrubby forms, all struggling for 
breathing space and light in the almost perennial dampness, 
while countless creepers many feet in length and of 
fantastic shapes chain up the various plants forming an 
impenetrable jungle. The trunks of almost all the big trees 
are supported by elegant plank buttresses. The trunks of 
these big trees thus present a star-like appearance in cross 
section unlike the usual circular outline. 

The forests of the valleys and slopes of the hills, 
though showing many similar features, are rather less 
luxuriant with fewer creepers and undergrowth and are 
thus more open for passage. Such forests extend along the 
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valleys for considerable distances. The forest resembles 
immense dark columned balls affording free passage and 
clear view in all directions. “It admits the visitor as it 
were into a vast green vaulted hall, the roof of foliage 
raised aloft 20 metros above' the ground by countless 
columns often marvellous in shajic, huge stems without a 
branch straight as an arrow and cylindrical and mingled 
with them weaker ones that are gnarled, bent, and repea- 
tedly branched, all lose themselves overhead in the loose 
mass of leaves which is traversed at many places by richly 
foliaged liana. A subdued mysterious light enfolds the 
bright-barked, silvery-grey, or brownish holds, whilst here 
and there, as in a churcli, the sun’s rays ])lay in ciuivering 
golden beams”. The ground-vegetation is sparse and com- 
posed of large-leaved ferns and bushes. 

Within the forest the botanist will at once endeavour 
to get a clear idea of its systematic composition. As re- 
gards the large trees that i)roduco the general covering of 
the forest, the labour is usually in vain. The trees are so 
tall, straight and imbranched to great heights and intermin- 
gled with the trunks of the liana tliat only felling the trees 
would secure the object in view, and to do this is very diffi- 
cult, for the trees are bound together by a tangle of liana. 
It does not, moreover, always lead to decisive results. 
Many of them blossom but seldom, or do so only for a short 
period. Sometimes the ground over considerable areas 
would be seen covered with fallen flowers or fruits, but one 
can only guess the trees from which they have dropped 
down. Occasionally we also come across broken twigs, 
some with flowers or fruits, and at times even large bran- 
ches fallen down by the enormous weight of the epiphytic 
vegetation which they could not bear. 

Next in importance to the trees come the liana with 
their strange and curiously shaped stems, the latter some- 
times hanging like Jong cables from tlie topmost branches 
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of the trees and reaching to very near the ground, or else 
found in a tangled heap at the foot of some of the bigger 
forest trees, or sometimes even forming an arched roof by 
themselves due to the coiling and inter-twining of their 
many branches, the whole structure resembling a natural 
growth. Their woody stems are devoid of leaves for the 
greater part of their length, their foliage being found up 
aloft among those of the tallest trees and sometimes even 
completely covering the entire crown of the latter. In their 
methods of fruit or seed dispersal they resemble the tallest 
trees, mainly depending on the agency of wild and possessing 
winged fruits or seeds. As in the case of the tree types, 
hero also it is difficult to identify the various species 
for the same reasons. Many of them have their stems 
twisted in the form of thick cords and present a curious 
internal sight exhibiting all types of abnormal growth. 
Their leaves are largo and variously lobed or even pun- 
ctured with largo holes, all adaptations to increase the sur- 
face area for assimilation. A number of these possesses 
festoons of <vrial roots that hang down in the air to absorb 
atmospheric moisture; these roots being themselves taken 
hold of by other lesser types of climbing plants to struggle 
upward into sunlight and warmth. In addition to these 
permanent woody climbers there are a lai’ge number of 
lessor forms of climbing plants which have a comparatively 
shorter period of life history. They grow rapidly during 
seasons when the forest dome is less dense, produce 
flowers and fruits quickly and then die. Such are the 
various species of Thunbergia, species of Ipomoea, many 
Aselepiads, etc. 

To a still greater degree than the liana the epiphytes 
contribute to the characteristic physiognomy of the rain 
forest. It is quite impossible to see any bit of bark with- 
out an epiphyte growing on it. Perching on the trunks of 
trees and twigs, and even on the leaves right up to the 
extreme tips, is a wealth of phanerogams and ferns, not 
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only herbs but also shurbs and even trees leaving no space 
for the lower forms of plant life which are forced upward to 
find their lodgings on the surface of the leaves. Mosses and 
many lichens lend a background to the other epiphytes 
and the whole presents tlie appearance of an aerial flower 
garden. 

Apart from the trees, the liana and the ephemeral 
herbaceous flora, it is comparatively easy to study the com- 
position of the underw'ood. One peculiarity is the great 
variety of foliage displayed. There are large-leaved ferns, 
thickets of bamboos, clinging forms of lygodium and 
species of selaginella. A frequent phenomenon is the 
occurrence of one herbaceous type to the exclusion of all 
others, occupying a vast tract of ground as associations of 
strobilanthes bushes that sometimes grow over six feet in 
height. Lesser areas are often found similarly occupied 
by species of impatiens, etc. Covering the ground again 
are many varieties of grasses, through plant forms belong- 
ing to a large number of families, all growing close to the 
ground, along with wholly parasitic forms which protrude 
their inflorescence through the mass of dried and rotting 
leaves. These latter have their roots attached to those of 
neighbouring plants from which they obtain all their 
nourishment and put forth only their inflorescence which 
sometimes occur over large areas of forest floor. 

The yearly production of organic matter in these 
forests is said to approach a hundred tons per acre. In the 
wealth of the covering of fallen leaves and other vegetable 
debris, a mighty host of tiny creatures are at work 
consuming this residue. The destruction of organic matter 
proceeds at a very rapid rate, resulting in the formation 
of large quantities of humus which quickly soaks into 
the soil to a depth of two or three feet. This decaying 
organic matter affords an excellent substratum for the 
growth of saprophytic plants among which may be men- 
tioned a number of orchids and many fungi, some of them 
92 
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luminiferous at night. It is in this rich humus soil that the 
various herbaceous forms grow. They are prominent not 
only because of their dimensions and their large brightly 
coloured inflorescence, but also frequently because of their 
abundance. Species of heliconia, taller than a man, form 
dense thickets, all with perennial undei’ground idiizomes 
from which solitary or clustered shoots are put forth. 
The thickets formed by some of these zingiberaceous 
plants are so dense and tall and the shoots so stiff 
that they do not allow any other vegetation to grow 
between them. It is in such forests where the soil is 
richly humus that cardamom grows luxuriantly. The 
planters sow the seeds in proper time and go, and nature 
takes care of the rest. They return only to claim the fruits 
which they have to gather with considerable difficulty on 
account of the thick growth of vegetation. The plant 
cannabis sativa is also found growing wild amongst these 
herbaceous types, and in Travancore these areas may 
profitably be used for the cultivation of the same. 

The forests of middle Travancore unlike those of 
the north-eastern region are not ever-green. The rain- 
fall is relatively high, but is not uniform throughout 
the year. There are in most cases intervening periods 
of lesser or no rainfall when the trees do not get enough 
water. The greater part of the forest area in the State 
may be said to be of this type. The rainfall ranges 
from fifty to eighty inches or more. The chief character- 
istic to be noted regarding these forests is the leaf-fail 
which occurs at the commencement of the dry weather. The 
undergrowth of the forest is less dense though essentially 
similar in the composition of species to that of the rain 
forests. They too, however, wither and die when the forest 
floor is laid bare. There is a corresponding increase in the 
number of hardy bushes and thorny shrubs with few^er 
evergreen undergrowth. The number of annual plants that 
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complete their life cycle within the favourable season is 
considerable. 

The general formation of the forest is not on sucha 
grand scale as in the rain forest area. The tree forms are 
not of such tall columnar types. Their trunks show more 
branching and the foliage is less dense. Large bamboos 
play an important part in the making up of the forest flora. 
They occur in associations, especially along the banks of 
rivers or where water stagnates a little as in level marshy 
areas. In addition to these large bamboos we also get large 
tracts of marshy or alluvial soil covered with the dense 
growth of oclilandra Travancoria which perhaps grow 
nowhere else in such profusion. This reed is now coming 
into use as a chief raw material for making paper 
pulp. The monsoon forest-belt is at many places compo- 
sed of ochlandra formations alone which form quite 
impenetrable jungles affording food and protection to 
elephant herds and other animals. Another important tree 
in this belt is the famous Tectona-grandis which is now 
cultivated in several forest clearings as large plantations. 

There is a large number of smaller trees belonging to 
many families growing associated with the shrubs and the 
larger trees. As in the case of the latter they have also 
much branched trunks. Among these mention may be made 
of Sterculia foetida, Malvaceae and Bombacea\ 

The change from the rain-forest tract to that of the 
monsoon-forest is a gradual one and is noticeable only 
during the summer months. During rainy season they 
resemble each other very much, especially in the composi- 
tion of the epiphytic and ground vegetation. Among the 
former except the characteristic species of impatiens, 
medinella and certain orchids and the filmy ferns the 
majority of types occur here also. During summer when 
most of the trees shed a large part of their foliage, these 
epiphytic forms remain in a dry shrivelled up condition, 
though retaining their vitality. They come into luxuriant 
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growth with the beginning of the rains. To appreciate 
clearly the wealth of epiphytic forms, one has to visit 
these forests in the rainy season when they almost assume 
the characteristics of the rain forests. The change in the 
vegetation on passing from the constantly humid forests to 
the periodically dry one is clearly manifest only in the 
dry season. The number and variety of herbaceous types 
found in these forests are considerable. The majority of 
tropical families of herbaceous plants are represented here. 

Another noteworthy feature of these forests is the 
change in the composition of the herbaceous flora accord- 
ing to seasonal variations. Here in fact we meet with the 
rain-forest forms as well as those of the lower plains 
according as the ground is moist or partly dry. An idea 
of the same may be got when one attempts to clear such 
forest lands for purposes of cultivation. Myriads of plants 
spring up in the open ground month after month, with 
new forms appearing after almost every rain so that to the 
agriculturist weeding the ground of these forms becomes a 
difficult and costly problem. This difficulty is enhanced 
by the fact that most of these are plants of short duration. 
Before even the attempt at weeding is made, a number of 
them would have flowered and set seed, so that though the 
parents are removed, there are yet countless seeds left 
in the ground to germinate and grow once again at the 
next favourable season. Many of the others possess 
underground rhizomes or stolons which resist ordinary 
drought and getting cut up into bits when the ground is 
tilled develop into as many plants as they get themselves 
divided. The best method of retrieving the ground from 
these weeds is to have the whole area set fire to along with 
the dried up remains of the trees and shrubs. Thus it is 
possible to kill out-right the majority of these plants or 
their seeds. This method, however, is effective only for 
one year, for, during the course of a few months the 
ground becomes covered with the seeds of many of these 
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annuals brought from neighbouring areas. The varieties 
of ferns growing in the ground are different from that of 
the rain forests. 

The monsoon-forest areas are valuable tracts from the 
point of view of agriculture and as a source of revenue to 
the Government. In addition to possessing a large number 
of valuable timber trees as teak etc., these are the habitat 
of the bamboo and ochlandra formations. The area is also 
suitable for the profitable cultivation of rubber and pepper, 
the two really important plants affording an appreciable 
income next only to coconut and paddy. 

In the rain-forest as well as in the monsoon-forest 
are large level areas where water often stagnates. The 
ground is claj’^ey, alluvial and rich in humus content. These 
areas never become completely dry, being located at the 
bottom of the valleys or surrounded by hills on all sides. 
Rain water or ground water always percolates through the 
soil, and thus these areas form bog lands with a charac- 
teristic vegetation. Their constitution is not like that of 
the neighbouring forests. The ground is almost exposed 
and swampy and covered with marsh grasses and sedges. A 
few small trees occur along the margins or at places where 
the ground is more firm. During rainy weather they get 
covered with water to a depth of four or five feet, but the 
water soon soaks into the soil. The MannSmkantam is 
such a typical forest swamp. 

In dealing with the vegetation of the forests mention 
should also be made of the flora of the rocks forming the 
floor of the streams that rush through the forests. 
Almost all these rocky beds are fully overgrown with large 
associations of podostemonacese, a family of flowering 
plants growing exclusively underneath the w'aters of these 
streams, closely adhering to the rock surfaces. They 
do not have proper roots. They are flowering plants 
and more resemble liverworts than any other type of 
plant form. Their stems are like those of some of t^p 
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liverworts or algae and they form the characteristic flora 
of these rocky beds. The Travancore streams are rich in 
the genera of the podostomonaceae. A number of forms 
has been collected and identified and all the chief genera 
occur here. 

Tigers, elephants, bisons, bears, deer, monkeys and 
wild buffaloes are seen in the forest regions of this Division. 

Fauna abound in big game. Cows, 

buffaloes, bullocks, sheep and goats are 
among the chief domestic animals. A good species of cows, 
very small in size but of good milk-yield, are common in 
Veo'har, a village in Vaikam taluk. 

Elephants, Indian bison or gaur, the sambur or bark- 
ing deer, the Indian chervorton or maise-deer, the Nilgifi 
wild goat or ibex, as it is locally called, the wild boar, the 
Indian sloth bear, and wild boar, tiger, the panther or 
leopard of both the spotted and black varieties are found 
in the forests of this Division. Numerous other species of 
fauna of a less important nature are also found. And in 
addition, there is a great variety of birds. Birds like 
eagles, wild fowls and pea-fowls are also seen. Big fishes 
are found in the Pefiysr lake. The Vempanad lake affords 
much scope for fishing industry. Horses, mules, cows and 
buffaloes are the domestic animals of this Division. 

The Kottayam Division enjoys a heavy rainfall. 

, The normal rainfall in inches and the nor- 

Climate and i r • i • -r^- - - 

rainfall mals of rainy days in the Division except 

the High Ranges* from 1107 to 1111 are 
shown in the table below : 


Years 

nor 

im 

1109 

1110 

nil 

Normal rainfall in inches 

123-9 

124-0 

125-2 

124-6 

124-1 

Normals of rainy days 

136-0 

136-6 

137-1 

136-6 

136-5 


’’ The figures relating to the High Ranges are shown separately. 
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The climate is generally moderate, but the summer is 
very hot and the winter very cold in some of the taluks. 
The hilly parts of Thodupula are malarial. 

The climate of D§vikulam and Peermede is entirely 
different from that prevailing in the taluks in the plains. 
Generally it is very agreeable. The climate of Devikulam 
is cold throughout, the rainfall being very heavy from 
E^avam to Vrschikam. The following table shows the 
nearly average rainfall in inches at the various stations 
in the tiigh Ranges. 



station 

Number 
of years. 

Yearly average 
in inches. 

1. 

ChinnSr 

28 

28-2 

2. 

Marayur 

21 

59-3 

3. 

Munnsir 

24 

153-6 

4. 

Devikulam 

32 

113-2 

5. 

Santhanpara (PappSra) 

28 

75*0 

6. 

Kumili 

28 

71-5 

7. 

Peermede (Taluk Office) 

28 

180-0 

8. 

Do. (Residency) 

63 

205-1 

9. 

Vantanmsdu 

2 

88-6 

10. 

Neriyamangalam 

5 

206-1 


The population of the Kottayam Division including 
the High Ranges in 1931 was 18,00,545. The population has 
increased by 995,468 between 1881 and 
People following table shows the variation in 
population at each decennial census since 1881: 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Net variation 
during 1881-1931 
+ increase 

8,05,077 

8,63,718 

10,08,304 

11,70,116 

13,62,5 ll|18, 00,646 

+ 9,95,468 
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The distribution of the entire population between 
urban and rural areas is shown below : 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural Total 

1 

Urban 

Rural 

1,21,970 

16 , 78.575 

1,800,345 

1 

63,862 

8 . 50,556 

9, 14,/! 18 

SS.toS 

8,28,019 


Total 


8,86,127 


The Christians are congregated mostly in this Division. 
Of the 16,04,475 Christians returned for the whole State, 
7,74,810 were residents of this Division. The Hindus 
numbered only 9,21,333. While the Christians have increased 
by more than 116 per cent, between 1901 and 1931, the 
Hindus have increased during the same period only by 
45 per cent. This shows that Christianity is the pre- 
ponderating religion of this Division. The total number 
of occupied houses in this Division including High Ranges 
in 1931 was 3,30,117 of which 19,890 were in the towns 
and 2,89,203 in the villages. 

The largest proportion of Syrian Christians is found 
in this Division, the different sects being congregated in 
KOttayam and Changana&^efi taluks. The Romo-Syrians 
and other Catholics predominate in Muvattupula, Tho^u- 
pula and Mlnac'hil taluks. One of theij: grandest churches 
is situated at ChanganafiSefi. The chief Catholic centres 
are Valakkulam, Valit'hala, Thodupula, Arakula, and 
Karimaipijar in Thodupula taluk, Vaikam and Mut'huo'hira 
in Vaikara taluk, and Mut tarn and Arathinkalin Sherthala 
taluk. 


Hindus, Christians and Muslims are found in the 
High Ranges, A number of Europeans also resid? bw© 
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working in the Kansan Devan Hills Concession area. 
MannSns, Muthuvans and Malappulayans are the hill 
tribes found in the forests. The various Christian missions 
so busy in the plains have not yet commenced their 
activities to any appreciable extent in this part of the 
country. The High Ranges tract is however still one of the 
thinly populated parts of Travancore and affords great 
scope for the absorption of the surplus population in the 
plains. The following figures showing the population of the 
High Ranges are informative : 


Year 

Po^ilAiion 

■ 1881 

6,228 

1891 

14,708 

1901 

21,589 

1911 

40,089 

1921 

56,921 

1931 

105,224 

Net variation from 1881 to 1931 ... 

98,996 

The density of population in this 

region according to 


the census of 1931, was 94, though the increase during the 
last inter-censual period was 84*3 per cent, which is much 
higher than in any other part of the State during the 
last five decades. The increase is due to the steady develop- 
ment that has been going on in this region owing to 
disafforestation and the extension of tea and cardamom 
cultivation. The bulk of the population consits of illiterate 
estate coolies who have immigrated from the neighbouring 
British Indian districts. This part has the lowest propor- 
tion of litelrates, only twenty per cent, among males and 
four per cent, among females. Hindus form the highest 
proportion of the population and Tamil is the preponder- 
ating language. 

Certain parts are malarial, particularly Anchana^ in 
Devikulam and the outlying places like Chinthalar and 
i^umili in Peermede, Cases of typhoid are not infrequent, 
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Besides the vihsavams in many of the temples the 
^ , ... important Hindu festivals of this Division 

Festivals and fairs 

are: 

1. Ashtami in the Vaikam temple in the month of 

Vrschikam. 

2. Do. Do. in Kumbham. 

3. Sahasrakala&am Do. 

in connection with the birthday of H. H. the Mahs.faja. 

4. Pufam in the Sherthala temple, and 

5. Sivafathri at Alwaye. 

Big fairs are hold in connection with the Ashtami festival 
in the month of Vrso'hikam. Fairs are held in connection 
with other festivals also. 

The Muslims observe Ramzan and Barawafat as in 
the other parts of the State. The important Christian 
festivals are: 

1. The Porunal in the Athifampula church. 

2. Do. in ManarkSd church. 

3. The Rakuli Pefunalin St. Thomas church, 
Palai, and, 

4. The Pefunal in the Cheriyapalli at Kothaman- 
galam on the 25th Kanni. 

Excepting the fair at VantippefiySr during Christmas 
there are no festivals or fairs worthy of mention in the 
High Ranges. 


The Ilavas who constitute the bulk of the Hindu 
population in Vaikam and Sherthala are engaged in making 


Ooonpation 


coir and coir-mats. Some Jews are found 
in Parnr, whose chief occupation is trade. 


The chief occupation of the other Hindus and the Christians 


is agriculture; but fishing maintains a large number pf 
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people both in the coastal taluks and in those along the 
shores of the backwaters. 

Cultivation of tea and cardamom is the chief occu- 
pation of the people on the hills. Paddy, wheat, garlic, coffee 
and potato are cultivated in AnchanSd which is the only 
portion whore there are permanent settlors. 


Places of historical importance- 

There are few places of historical or arcluuological 
importance. The relics of a fortress which belonged to the 
Vadakkumkar l^ajas are seen in Muvattupula, Arakkula, 
and ^amamangalam pakuthies, while the ruins of their 
palace are still visible in Ramamangalam. Thrkkakkafa, 
about six miles from Alwayo, is noted for an ancient temple 
which has been renovated recently. Tradition says that in 
ancient times the kings of Kerala used to assemble at this 
place during the Onavt festival. Certain ancient caves 
are found out in Pnppara and Mayur pakuthies of the 
Devikulam taluk and also some dolmens in Mayur and 
Kanthallur in the High Ranges. 


Economic. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people and 
paddy is the chief crop raised in the western parts. There 
A riculture 1,495 irrigation tanks and 2,793 irriga- 

tion channels in this Division, a very 
large number of each being in the Kunnat'hunad taluk. 
Reclamations of large areas from the VempanS-d lake have 
been going on during the past seventy years and a good 
crop of paddy is reaped from the reclaimed lands. The 
principal dry crops cultivated are coconut, areca, pepper, 
tapioca, turmeric, ginger, rubber, sugar-cane, tea and 
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coffee. The acreages under cultivation of different crops 
in 1112 are shown below : 


Paddy 

3,16,819 

acres. 

Coconut 

2,08,177 


Tapioca 

88,635 

91 

Rubber 

62,403 

11 

Pepper 

50,609 

11 

Ginger 

22,715 

11 

Coffee 

6,098 

11 

Sugar-cane 

4,257 

11 

Tea 

66,036 

11 

The following figures show approximately the agricultural 
stock of the Division in 1112 M. E. 

Bulls and bullocks ... 

... 1,82,514 

Cows and calves 

... 2 

,44,549 

Buffaloes (Male) 

• • • 

11,902 

Do. (Female) 

• . . 

8,259 

Horses 

• • • 

125 

Mares 

• • • 

39 

Colts and fillies 

• • » 

3 

Asses 

• • • 

44 

Sheep and goats 


90,019 

Pigs 

• ■ • 

5,057 

Ploughs with two bullocks 

• • • 

73,184 

Riding carts 

• • • 

206 

Load carrying carts. ... 

• • • 

3,352 


Though the cow and the she buffalo are the milk- 
yielding animals, the milk of the former is preferred to the 
latter. Except in a few parts only bullocks are used for 
agricultural labour. 
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The cultivable area and the area 
different taluks are shown below : 

cropped in the 

Taluk 

Cultivable acres 

Cropped acres 

Kbttayam 

1,24,746 

1,04,626 

Changana^&eri 

1,30,490 

1,04,931 

Vaikam 

• • • 

69,853 

Sherthala 

59,262 

57,352 

Parar 

• •• 

61,587 

Kunnat'hunad 

1,13,649 

71,700 

Mdvattupula 

1,44,709 

1,36,835 

Thodupula 

1,28,785 

77,346 

Mlnac^hil 

• . . 

1,18,426 

Devikulam 

. . . 

38,949 

Peermede 


34,788 


The average size of holdings varies from taluk to taluk. 
It is about 50 cents in Vaikam, 73 cents in Kunnat'huns^, 
97| cents in Kottayam, 1'03 acres in MavSttupula, 1’73 
acres in Tho^upula and 1*98 acres in Sherthala. Though 
agricultural loans are freely availed of for improving the 
holdings only primitive methods of cultivation are still in 
vogue. There is scarcely any necessity for major irrigation 
works in this Division, the only work worth mentioning be- 
ing the Perar Puncha canal in the Ettumannr pakuthi in 
Kotfayam taluk. There are several minor works, the more 
important ones being : 


1. 

Mulakkanchira 

Nattakam 

Kottayam 

2. 

Vadavat’htir Thodu 

Vijayapufam 

Do. 

3. 

Pulikkaka^a ThOdu 

Do. 

Do. 

4. 

Valiya Tho^u 

Do. 

Do. 

5. 

Thevaruchira 

Puthuppalli 

Changanas^fifi 

6. 

Karumpana^am Tho^u 

Ma<4appalli 

Do. 
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7. 

Kokkattuchira 

Madappalli 

Changana&&eri 

8. 

Five canals and a tank 


V aikam 

9. 

A few bunds 


Sherthala 

10. 

Six tanks 


Kunnat'hunSd 

11. 

Mulavurc'hira 

Mulavur 

Mttvattupula 

12. 

AttS-yamchira 

Do. 

Do. 

13. 

Mut'hurc'hira 

Kbthaman gal am 

Do. 

14. 

Irasinkalc'hira 

Do. 

Do. 

15. 

Arac'hira 

Do. 

Do. 


The extraction of oil by indigenous processes, spin- 
ning of coir-yarn and bell-metal woi*k are the important 
cottage industries in this Division. Places 
ladustneg alongside the Vempanad lake are favour- 
able for retting coconut husks. The Vaikam or fine 
weaving yarn produced in North Travancore is a soft 
hand-spun yarn and is much in demand. Many poor people 
follow this occupation. The preparation of husks, beating 
out the fibre and spinning it into coir-yarn are done in pra- 
ctically every poor house along the shores of the VempanSd 
lake. A strong centre of the bell-metal industry is Vsla- 
palli in Changana&^efi taluk. Factory industries are rare, 
though there are a few engaged in the manufacture of tiles, 
viz , those at Changana^&ef i, Alwaye and 6.5mamangalam. 
Recently, however, the rubber industry has received anew 
stimulus with the establishment of a rubber factory at 
Pallara. It has a promising future as KS^tayani which is 
close by has become one of the world markets for rubber. 
There are two match factories, the Malabar Match 
Manufacturing Co., and the Kesafi Match Works at 
Parur, Sri Chithra Weaving Mill at Alwaye, three oil mills 
in Sherthala taluk, and three large printing presses in or 
near Kotfayam. 
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Large members of people work in the rubber, tea and 
cardamom estates on the hills. Many European companies 
own extensive tea estates, and the manufacture of tea 
is the most important industry in this area. The two well* 
organised companies working in the High Ranges are the 
Kannan Dsvan Hills Produce Company with thirty-two 
tates and the Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading Com- 
pany with three estates. Both are under the same manage- 
ment. There are forty-six tea factories in Peerraede taluk, 
and thirty-one in Dsvikulam besides one cardamom factory 
in the former. Of these twenty- three are worked by 
electricity, two by water power and steam engine, fifty by 
oil or gas engine and two by manual labour. 

The backwaters and the network of roads in this 
Division have greatly helped the development of internal 
trade. There are many markets of which 
the most important is the one at Changa- 
naSseri. The produce of the coconut, tiles, rubber, coffee, 
tea, turmeric and dry ginger are chiefly exported from here. 
Of the ten joint stock banks working five have branches in 
other places in the State. There are also five co-operative 
banks. 

The chief exports are t^a, coffee, cardamoms and 
sandalwood, and the principal imports rice, coconut, cotton 
and iron goods. 

The main roads and numerous by-roads, the rivers 
and the backwaters afford facilities for transporting 
^ . .. commodities and for communication. The 

total number of markets is 119. There are 
six trunk roads, viz , the Kbttayam — Kumi|i road, the 
Kottayara — Alwaye road, the Main Central road, the 
Mannar — Chinnar road and the Alwaye — Munnar road. 
The by-roads either branch off from these trunk roads 
to distant places on either side or connect other importapt 
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stations in different parts of the Division. There are 
nearly one hundred such roads and of these twenty-three 
are not less than ten miles each in length. Most of the 
roads are fit for motor traffic. The following table shows 
the length in miles of roads and water communication in 
the taluks of the Division except the High Ranges. 

Tc(,luh Roads- Mileage Water- Mileage. 



Motorable 

Non-motorable 


Kottayam 

163*00 

39*00 

95*37 

Changana&^ofi 

15500 

44*12 

24*00 

Vaikam 

70*00 

35*37 

72*00 

Sherthala 

55*43 

61*06 

9*87 

Parur 

46*81 

82*00 

14*37 

Kunnat’hunad 

161*04 

73*50 


Mnvattupula 

178*87 

46*50 

20*00 

Thodupula 

70*00 

66*12 

6*00 

Mlnadhil 

127*37 

54*50 

17*87 


There are combined Post and Telegraph offices at 
Alwaye, Changan5^.^6fi, Kottayam, Ksnjifappalli, Munta- 
kkayam, Mtivattupula, Paiar, Pefumpavtir, Sherthala, 
Vaikam, Peermede, Palai, Thekkadi, Thiruvalla, and 
Van tipper iyar. 

Formerly the High Ranges were accessible only 
through the Madura District. A considerable portion of it 
has been opened up recently by the construction of trunk 
roads, several by-roads and bridle-paths. The K5ttayam- 
Kumiii road passes through Peermede taluk into the 
Pritish territory on the other side of the ghats. A road to 
connect Kumili with Devikulam as well as other roads are 
upder construction, The chief roads in the Dpvikulan^ 
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taluk are the Alwaye — MannSr road, the Mannar — 
U^umpanchola road and the Munnar — Top Station road. 
There is an aerial rope-way from Mannar to Top Station 
and thence to Bottom Station, which is worked by a small 
turbine driven by a stream at the foot of the hills. Now 
that the Neryamangalam — Pallivasal road has been com- 
pleted, local labourers are able to migrate to the tea dis- 
tricts in large numbers. The following are the travellers’ 
bungalows and camp-sheds of this Division ; 


Travellers’ Bungalows 
Ifanjirappalli 
Kottayam 
Munnar (2) 

Peermede 
Sherthalai 

Camp sheds 


Alwaye 

Ankamali 

Kallar 

Kat'hattukulam 

Kothamangalam 

Kottayam 

Kolancheri 

Mavattupula 

Neryamangalam 


Thekkadi 

Vaikam 

Bodimpdu 

• • 

Kuttikkanam 

Devikulam 

Perumpavor 

Piravam 

Put'hancruz 

Vaikam 

Vaptanme^u 

Mlappara 

Talliyar-Chinnar 

U^umpanchSla 

Santhanpara 


Administrative- 


For purposes of revenue this Division is divided into 
ten taluks and 132 pakuthies. The following table shows 
t^t® area, population and number of pakuthies in each taluk:- 
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Taluks 

Area in 

No. of 

Population 


sq. miles. 

palcuthies. 

in 1931. 

Kottayam 

214-04 

15 

231,903 

Changans^seri 

263-78 

19 

221,478 

Vaikam 

137-18 

14 

153,725 

Parur. 

113-03 

15 

184,331 

Kunnat'hunsd 

361-66 

20 

226,093 

MavSttupula 

562-81 

14 

181,128 

Thodupula 

361-60 

8 

90,728 

Mlnao'hil 

283-41 

11 

201,461 

Dfivikulam 

667-03 

11 

59,201 

Peerniede 

450-90 

5 

46,023 



Revenue 

1112 M. E. 




Taluks 

Land Revenue * 

Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Kottayam 

1,55,680 

25 

10 

5,959 

5 

1 

ChanganSsseri 

1,35,142 

25 

0 

6,845 

14 

6 

Vaikam 

1,09,691 

25 

6 

6,475 

14 


Parur 

1,41,338 

7 

13 

5,167 

17 

4 

Kunnat'huna^ 

1,40,123 

1 

11 

6,931 

2 

2 

Mtivattupula 

1,45,310 

6 

12 

12,413 

17 

9 

Thodupula 

83,699 

12 

15 

8,154 

21 

5 

Mlnao'hil 

1,22,267 

24 

5 

6,336 

3 

3 

Peermede 

1,03,321 

19 

5 

2,924 

0 

11 

Devikulam 

1,50,670 

19 

4 

3,066 

9 

11 


There are two District and Sessions Courts, one at 
Kottayain and the other at Parar. The Munsii¥’s Courts 
number thirteen and the Panohayat and 
Honorary Bench Magistrate’s Courts 
six. The District Magistrate has his headquarters at 


Judicial 


f ']?4ia includes Sanchayam revenue also- 
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KStlayam. There are five first class Magistrate’s courts, at 
K5ttayam, PefumpSvur, Thodupula, Sherthala and Devi- 
kulam. The headquarters of the taluks and the towns 
of Ettumanur, Alwaye, and Ponkunnam have each a second 
class Magistrate’s court. For purposes of police adminis- 
tration this Division is placed under a District Superinten- 
dent of Police, subordinate to the Inspector-General. 

There are five municipal towns in this Division, 
Kottayam, Alwaye, Vaikam, Changanas^^eri and Paror. 

Towns and There are also six other towns. The 
municipalities municipal council at Kottayam is one of 
the oldest in the State and one of the most important. It 
was established in 1894. The area, population etc. of 
the municipal towns are given below: 


Name 

Date of 
establish- 
ment 

Area in 
sq. miles' 

Population 
in 1931 
— 1 

Incidence 
of taxes per 
head 

1. Alwaye 

1911 

2-43 

1 

7,261 

Rb. Ch. C. 

0 15 4 

2. Changana&36ri 

1912 

5-5 

26,462 

0 9 6 

3. Kottayam 

1894 

5-59 

25,243 

1 23 15 

4. Parur 

1912 

3-51 

16,327 

0 7 7 

5. Vaikam 

1911 

3-70 

13,815 

0 3 15 


The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of all the muni- 
cipal councils are elected. The majority of the members 
are elected non-officials. A few officials and non-official 
members are nominated by Government ; others are elected 
by tax-payers. The municipalities control the markets in 
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the towns and also look after sanitation, lighting, etc. The 
value of these local bodies is being increasingly recognised 
by the people. 

Several associations and clubs are working in this 

« • i.- j r .1 r. Division. The following are some of 

Associatiens and Glabs ° 

them. 


Name 

1. The Kannan Devan Planters’ 

Association 

2. The Nayar Service Society 

3. The Muntakkayam Club 

4. The Sri Mulam Club & 

Library 

5. The Travancore Combined 

Planters’ Association 

6. The High Range Club 

7. The Indian Planters’ Asso- 

ciation 

8. The S. M. S. Club & Reading 

Room 

9. The Planters’ Association 

10. The Nazuruteodheen Society 

11. The Christhava Mahilalayam 

12. The Alwaye Settlement 

13. The Travancore Agricultural 

Association 


Headquarters 

Devikulam 

Changana&seri 

Muntakkayam 

Devikulam 

Do. 

MannSr 

Devikulam 

Peerraede 

Do. 

Muntakkayam 

Alwaye 

Do. 

Kdttayara 
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This Division has the highest pfOportion of the 
literates, namely 45 per cent, of males and 20 per cent, of 
females. The majority of the people speak 
Education Malay alam. There are two first grade 

colleges and a second grade college in this Division. The 
former are the St. Berchman’s College at Changanas^efi 
and the Union Christian College at Alwaye, and the latter 
the C. M . S. College at Kottayam. There are 785 Primary 
Schools, 16 Technical Schools and 276 other institutions 
in this Division. 


The schools in this Division, except those of Changa- 
na^^eri an-dSherthala, are under the control of a Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, whose headquarters are at Mavattu- 
pula and the Assistant Inspectors under him. 

Particulars of the newspapers and journals published 
in this Division are given below : — 


Place of 
Publication 

Daily 

Tri- 

weekly 

Weekly 

Bi- 

Monthly 

Monthly 

C ^ 

•-* 4.5 p 

c o H p 

os 

Bi- 

Annual 

Annual 

Total 

Alwaye 




] 

2 

] 

j 

1 

1 

4 

Changana&^efi 

... 

... 

2 

i 

1 

... i 


. . • 

5 

Kbttayam 

1 

1 

2 

... 

11 

1 ... 


. . . 

16 

Manjumel 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

2 

! 


... 

2 

Parar 

« • • 

... 

... 

• • • 

1 

• • • • • • 


• • • 

1 

Ponkunnam 

... 

... 

... 

1 

• • • 



... 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

2 

17 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

29 


There are twenty-seven district hospitals and dispen- 
saries and seventy-eight Aided Syurvgda VaidyaSalas in 


Public Health 


this Division. The statistics relating to 
the births and deaths registered in this 


Division are subjoined : 


9S 
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Statement showing the number of deaths registered during the year 1111 M. E. 
in the rural areas of the Kottayam Division. 
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A town situated on the banks of the Pefiyar in 
Kunnat'hunSd taluk. It is a busy centre during the sum- 
Alwaye people go there to enjoy the 

. refreshing bath in the river. It is an 

important station on the Cochin-Shornore Railway. The 
river which is very broad at this place divides itself into 
two branches, thus forming the apex of an extensive delta 
filled with paddy fields and sugar-cane and coconut planta- 
tions. In the middle of the river there is a shrine dedicated 
to Siva. The annual Bivardthri festival in this temple in the 
month of Kumbham attracts thousands of pious devotees 
from the neighbouring parts. A big fair lasting for several 
days is held in connection with this festival. 

A fine camp-shed overlooks the river at the place 
where the railway bridge crosses it. Baskets made of reeds 
in the surrounding parts are brought to this place for sale. 
The town is well-equipped with educational institutions, and 
the first grade Union Christian College is close to it. 
Messrs. E. S. Sassoon of Bombay are running the Sri Chithra 
Rayon Mill at this place. With the inauguration of the 
Pallivasal Scheme and the completion of the Cochin 
Harbour, Alwaye has every chance of becoming one of the 
chief industrial centres of the State. 

This is the highest peak in southern India. The 
Anamuti thickly wooded plateau known as the High 
Range in the north-eastern part of the 
State spreads itseji like a wheel round its axis, Snamuti, 
8,837 feet high. Anarauti is the elephant crown of the 
Anamalai, the Elephant-Hills, as the High Range is often 
called. 


Comprises a valley and a 
extensive tea, 
plantations. 


Anohaa&d 


hill range, 
coffee and 


There are 
chincopa 
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Arukkutti 


An important chowkey station on the Cochin frontier. 
Huge Chinese fishing nets can be seen all along the shore of 
the Vgmpanad lake on both sides of 
Afakkutti. The Kaithappula kayal com- 
manded by this important preventive station is one of the 
deepest lagoons in Travancore and is full of ferocious 
alligators. The Assistant Excise Commissioner of the 
District holds his office at this place. 


The tract known as the Cardamom Hills with an 
elevation of 2,000 to 3,500 feet constitute the south-western 

Cardamom Hills of *^6 High Range. They are 

covered with virgin forests intermingled 
with cardamom cultivation. At one time the jurisdiction 
over this area was vested in the Superintendent of the 
Cardamom Hills. 


This is situated at the south-east corner of the 
Division with an area of 263 78 square miles and had a 
nu -AA- '-+11 population of 221,478 in 1931. It is 

Changana§§eri taluk ^ .it -tr-ix 

bounded on the north by Kottayam, 

Mlnao'hil and Thodupula taluks, on the east by the Munja- 

mala, on the south by Thifuvalla and on the west by Ampa- 

lappula taluk and the Vempana^ lake. The western parts 

of the taluk consist of plains covered by extensive puncha 

paddy fields. The ground rises towards the east and the 

soil is fertile. 

The average annual rainfall for 1111 M. E. was 118*5 
inches. There is hardly any failure of crops. Almost the 
whole of the cultivable area has been brought under the 
plough. 

Of the total cultivable area of 3,30,490 acres 1,04,931 
acreas were under crops during 1111 M. E. The principal 
crops cultivated and the areas under them are shown 
below: 
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Paddy 

31,656 

acres 

Coconut 

23,349 

ft 

Rubber 

24,868 

tf 

Tapioca 

18,567 

tt 

Pepper ... * 

2,796 

tt 

Tea 

1,518 

• 

99 

Ginger 

1,208 

>9 

Sugar-cane 

969 

99 

Coffee 

325 

4 « 


Agricultural loans are freely availed of by the ryots. 
The three minor irrigation works in the taluk are the 
Thsvafuchira in Puthuppalli pakuthi, the Karurapa- 
na^am Thodu and KokkOthio'hira in Madappalli pakuthi. 
The taluk possesses good roads except in the lowland portion. 

Syrian Christians of all rites are seen here though 
the majority are Romo-Syrians. A grand Romo-Syrian 
Church is situated at Changana&&6fi. The main occupation 
of the people is agriculture; but cattle breeding, fishing, 
bell-metal works and trade are also pursued by some people. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 

ChanganS^sgfi Ne^umkunnara 

Chsnnankafi Nllampefar 

Cheruvalli Puthuppalli 

Chirakka^avu Asmankafi 

KS-njifappalli (North) Valappalli (West) 
Ksnjifappalli (South) Valappalli (East) 

Kurio'hi Valar 

Madappalli Veliyanadu 

Ma^iimala Vellavar 

MuttSr 

There are three police charging stations with two out- 
posts, a District Hospital and 176 educational institutions, 
English as well as Malayalam, including a first grade College. 
The total number under instruction is 38,908. The town 
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of Changana^^gfi is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. A 
second grade Anchal office with twelve sub-offices, two 
District Munsiff’s courts, a Village Panchayat court, a 
Second Class Magistrate’s court, two Sub-Registry Offices, 
a municipal council, an Excise Range office and an office 
of the Assistant Inspector of Schools are the other 
important institutions in the taluk. 

This is the headquarters of the taluk. The Syrian 
Roman Catholic Bishop has his seat here. The bi-weekly 
market at this place is one of the largest in the 
State. It was established by Velu Thampi 
angan&66en town Lakshmipufam Palace, the 

residence of a prominent family of Koyil thampufans, and 
the St. Berchman’s College are located here. Valappalli, 
a suburb of this town, is famous for its bronze ware. 
The civic administration of the town is carried on by a 
Municipal Council. 

The country around this town was formerly a separate 
principality under an independent chief. The :6aja having 
conspired with the Chempaka6&6fi and Kayamkulam chiefs 
against Mart'han^a Varma, the latter sent an army to invade 
ChanganaSsefi. The 6aja fled and the territory was 
annexed to Travancore. 

A town of recent origin in Dgvikulam taluk. The 
quarters and offices of the staff employed at Pallivasal 
in connection with the Hydro-Electric 
Project are located at this place. It is so 
named in honour of the visit of His Highness the Maha- 
raja to the place on the 1st March 1935. It is seven miles 
west of Mannar and about two and a half miles distant from 
the Government Power House at Pallivasal. It is about 
3,800 ft. above sea-level and is surrounded on all sides by 
hills and valleys and thick forests which provide a very 
attractive scenery. There are a hospital, a police station 
96 
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and an Anchal Office. This place is also the headquarters 
of the Electrical Engineer to Travancore Government. 

This is the larger of the two taluks comprising the 
High Ranges. It has an area of 667‘03 sq. miles and had a 

D^vikulam taluk Pop^latioii of 59,201 in 1931. Situated 
at the north-eastern corner of the State, 
it is bounded on the north by Coimbatore, on the east 
by Madura, on the south by Peermede taluk, and on the 
west by Mavattupula and Thodupula taluks. The whole 
of this taluk is a mountainous region with high hills and 
deep valleys watered by some of the tributaries of the 
Pefiyar. The highest peak is Anamuti. The taluk recei- 
ves an average annual rainfall of 112'6 inches. The 
climate is cold throughout the year. 

The important trees found in the forests are sandal- 
wood and rosewood. Teak is rare. The principal crops 
grown are tea, coffee, cardamom and orange. 

The forests abound in big game. Eagles, wild fowls, 
wild pigeons and pea-fowls are common. Pish is rarely 
found in the rivers. Horses, mules and cattle including 
English cows and oxen are among the domestic animals. 

There are no important festivals or fairs in this taluk. 

The principal crops raised and the areas under them 


are given below: 



1 . 

Tea 

37,347 

Acres. 

2. 

Paddy 

3,626 

>> 

3. 

Rubber 

1,033 


4. 

Coffee 

879 


5. 

Sugar-cane 

11 



The cultivation and manufacture of tea is the main 
occupation of the people. 
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The headquarters of the taluk is DSvikulam town. 
The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. 

Snakkulam (West) 

6. 

Marayur 

2. 

Kannan Dsvan Hills 

7. 

Nao'hivayal 

3. 

Kanthallar 

8. 

PallivSsal 

4. 

Ko^takompu 

9. 

PdppSra 

5. 

Kllanthur 

10. 

UdumpanchSla 



11 . 

Vattava^a 


Besides twelve schools with a total enrolment of 931, the 
taluk possesses three Magistrate’s courts, a Munsiff’s court, 
a Sub-Registry office, an Assistant Excise Commissioner’s 
office, two Excise Range offices, five dispensaries, a 
fourth grade Anchal office with five sub-offices, two Police 
charging stations with three out-posts. 

The lieadquarters of the taluk of the same name 
and is situated in a valley near the summit of the High 
^ „ Range. It is already the queen of the hill 

stations in iravaiicore and bids fair to 
achieve wider reputation. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
which visitors are allowed to occupy. 

This town lies ten miles south-east of MannSr and is 
connected with it by a motor road, the journey along which 

., , reveals to the eye an enchanting view of 

Dsvikulam-Old rpu i 

colour and scenery. Ihe place takes its 

name from a dreaming lake which lends variety to the scene. 

Evergreen forests and still mountain slopes clothed with 

lush verdure succeed one another in the emerald panorama 

on either side. Devikulam was formerly the headquarters 

qf the Cardamom Department, but the commercial 
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activities have been sliifted to Mannar and the place 
remains a sanctuary for the lovers of nature, 

A town on the Main Central Road, situated eight 
miles north of Koltayam. It was the headquarters of 
a taluk of the same name, which was 
Ettumftnar abolished recently, the pakuthies that 

comprised it being divided among the adjacent taluks. 
There is an ancient temple dedicated to Siva, which attracts 
many pilgrims. Tradition says that this temple was at 
first a small one, and the locality around it thinly populated. 
The deity consecrated in this temple was dreaded by the 
people. The erection of a second temple dedicated to ^rl 
Krshna close by, however, appeased the deity in the former 
temple, aiid people began to settle at the place in greater 
numbers. Between the years 716-719 M. E. the uralars 
who managed the temple rebuilt it on a grand scale. 
People possessed by evil spirits resort to this temple for 
relief. It is now one of the richest temples in the State. 
Several important roads meet at Ettumanur. There are 
English and Malayalam schools at the place. 

A village on the road from Kottayara to Alwaye. It 
is believed to have been named after the idol consecrated in 
j , the temple there. According to tradition 
a u uru hi Siva in this temple was installed 

by Khafa simultaneously with those in the temples at 
Vaikam and Ettumanur. Rut as he held the other two 
idols in his hands, he held this in his mouth and, as he 
wished to install the three idols at the same auspicious 
moment, he placed it on the appointed spot directly from his 
mouth, and hence the place came to be called “Ka^io'hiru- 
t’hi”. The present name Ka^ut'hurut'hi is a popular form of 
this. It was regarded as polluted on that account. There 
is another and more probable account as to the origin of the 
name. This place is supposed to have been an island in the 
sea which extended to the surrounding places in bygone 
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times. After some time the sea receded and the place 
became part of the mainland. ‘Katal’ means sea, and 
‘Thufut'hu’ means island. The place is now a Christian 
centre and is very important in the history of the Christi- 
ans of Travancore. In 1599 Archbishop Menezes called 
together a synod to expurgate the clergy of their heresies 
and schism and win over the whole Christian population to 
the papal see. The church at Muttuchira which is close by 
is also important. There are inscriptions and other matters 
of archaeological importance. The palace of the Vatak- 
kumknr ^Sja was situated here, and its ruins may still 
be seen. The place had once a strong Namputhiri popula- 
tion. But after Menezes’ time proselytism was effected 
so thoroughly that now the majority of inhabitants are 
Eoman Catholics. 

This village is the birthplace of the great Sri Sankara. 
It is situated on the north bank of the PefiySr about 
six miles east of Alwaye. It is easily 

Kftladi accessible from Ankam5.1i on the Cochin- 
Shoranore Railway and also by a small road, branching off 
from the M. C. Road at Pefumpavar. The Sanketham 
premises, belonging to the Srngefi Mutt, Mysore, 
contains two temples, one dedicated to the great 
reformer and the other to SafadSmbal Devi. A Sans- 
krit school conducted by the Mutt and a Sathram 
maintained by the Government are situated here. A 
quiet retreat where the bustle of modern times seems 
to have stopped short, the place affords excellent river- 
bathing in summer months. 


A village in Kunnat'hunad taluk, six miles from 
PefumpSvur. It is known for its Bhagavathi temple which 
is situated on a hill. There is a boulder 
‘ at this place which seems to rest on a rock 

without proper support. Buddhist pilgrims frequent the 
place to see the roch-cut temple. 
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A village in Mlnao'hil taluk, situated on the M. C. 
Road between Ettumanar and Muvattupula. It contains 
one of the most ancient Catholic churches 
Koravalangftd Mary’s Church) in Travancore. There 

is also an English School at this place. 


This is situated along the south-eastern shore of the 
VSmpanad lake. It has an area of 214 04 square miles and 
had a population of 231,903 in 1931. It 
Kottayam-Taluk north by Minac'hil, on 

the east by Minac'hil and ChanganSL&^eri, on the south by 
Changana^^efi and on the west by the VempanSd lake. 


Kottayam is a hilly taluk, though many of the hills 
are not covered with much forest growth. The soil is hard 
and fertile. The taluk is drained by the Minac'hil and the 
Kontur rivers. It receives an average rainfall of 123-26 
inches annually. The atmosphere is humid throughout the 
year. The cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 1,24,746 acres, 
and the area cropped 1,04,626 acres. The principal crops 
raised and the area under each are given below: 


Crops 

Area 


Paddy 

36,177 

acres. 

Coconut 

27,183 

51 

Tapioca 

21,087 

11 

Rubber 

4,549 

11 

Pepper 

4,211 

11 

Ginger 

2,127 

11 

Sugar-cane 

1,278 

11 

The average size of a holding 

is 97| 

cents. Agri- 


cultural loans are largely availed of by the ryots. The Pefur 
Puncha Canal is a major irrigation work. The minor ones 
ftre the Mulakkanchira-ThO^u in the Nattakam pakuthj 
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and the Vadavat'htir Thodu'and the Valiya Thodu in the 
Vijayapuram pakuthi. 

The main occupation of the people is agriculture. 
Fishing and coir making are the chief industries in the 
western parts. Pepper, ginger and rubber are cultivated in 
the hills. Tiles are manufactured at Nllimangalam, while 
limeshell-burning is an important industry in Kumafakam. 
Large quantities of copra, coir, pepper, dry ginger- and 
molasses are sent to Alleppey and Cochin from this place. 
So also is the tea of the Peermede District. 


The Syrian Christians form the bulk of the population. 
The taluk contains numerous churches some of which are 
very old. It is a strong centre of the Church Mission Society, 
the Jacobites, the Mar Thomites, the Romo-Syrians and the 
Latin Catholics. The Perunal in the Athifampula church 
and in the Manarkad church in the month of Medam are 
grand annual festivals* 

For purposes of revenue administration the taluk is 
divided into the following pakuthies: 


1 Aimanam 
% Akalakkunnam 

3 Ettumanar 

4 ’ Kaippula 

5 Kodumalttr 

6 Kottayam 

7 Kumafakam 

8 Kummanara 


9 Nattakam 

10 Onamthurut'hu 

11 Pampa^i 

12 Panac'hikka^u 

13 Pefampakka^u 

14 Thifuvarppu 

15 Vijayapufam 


Kottayam town is the headquarters of the Division 
Peishkar of this district and of the Tahsildar of the taluk. 
The taluk also contains, besides a District Court, several 
divisional offices, two police charging stations and 
six out-posts, a first grade Anchal Office with twenty-nine 
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sub-offices, a District Hospital, 226 educational institutions 
including a second grade college, with a total enrolment 
of 42,097, Magistrate’s courts, Munsiff’s courts, Sub- 
Registry offices, and a municipal council in the town of 
Kottayam. 

This is the headquarters of the Northern Division. 
It is the most important educational and commercial centre 
in North Travancore. It is very conveni- 
Kottayam-Town situated commanding the route to 

the High Ranges. Several important roads branch off from 
here in different directions. It is the seat of the Bishop 
of Travancore and Cochin and the Mar Dionysius Metro- 
politan. There are numerous churches some of which are 
very old. Most of the divisional offices of the State 
departments pertaining to the Kottayam Division are 
situated here. The civic administration of the town is 
carried on by a municipality. 

A village four miles distant from Kottayam. There is 
a famous Bhagavathi temple at this place, which is 

.. managed by Nampa thifis. There is an 

Kumftranallur . , , j- .li • • r 

interesting story regarding the origin of 

the temple. It is given here in the words of Mrs. Hatch. 
“An old priest of the Madura temple was accused of 
stealing the nose-diamond belonging to the idol. The 
goddess appeared before the pious old man one night, 
and bade him follow her. Together they fled from the 
Paij^yan kingdom and by dawn reached KumSfanallttr 
where a temple was being built for Subrahmanya. The 
priest told the authorities that the temple should be 
fledicated to goddess Bhagavathi since she had already visi- 
ted it. The authorities, however, disregarded his request 
with the caustic remark that if the goddess wanted that 
temple, she would have told them direct The party set out 
to fetch the idol of Subrahmatiya, but were soon so comple- 
tely surrounded by a thick fog, that they dared not proceed 
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further. The old priest said that the fog was sent by the 
goddess to prevent them from reaching their destination, 
and when the authorities promised to dedicate the temple 
to the goddess the mist cleared immediately. Further proof 
that the goddess was guiding them was furnished by the 
finding of an image in an old well as suggested by the priest. 
Thus it was that the temple meant for Subrahmanya came 
to be dedicated to Bhagavathi. The country around this 
temple is even now known as Manjur which comes from 
manju (mist) and ur (place). Females do not generally 
enter the inner premises of this temple for worship.” 

This is a chowkey station at the frontier on the road 
from Peermede, The Kumili Ghat is seven miles long. 

The Pass leads to the British India. The 
Kumil country around is a fine place for hunting, 

the dense forests abounding in rich game. Many hill tribes 
inhabit the locality. 


An extensive taluk situated along the northern front- 
ier of the State. It has an area of 361-66 

Kunnathun&d taluk , , j i 

square miles and had a population of 

226,093 in 1931. There are numerous hills and hillocks, but 
few forests. This taluk receives an annual average rain- 
fall of 113-9 inches. It is irrigated by the Pefiyar river. 
The total cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 1,13,649 acres, 
and the area cropped 71,700 acres. 

The chief crops raised and the areas under each are 


given below: 

1. Paddy 


63,535 acres. 

2. Pepper 

... 

1,952 

3. Rubber 

. . . 

1,651 

4. Tapioca 


1,519 

5. Ginger 


1,200 

6. Coconut 


819 

7. Sugar-cane 


135 


97 
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The average size of a holding is 73 cents. There are 
six irrigation tanks. Good roads traverse this taluk and the 
Cochin-Shoranore railway passes through it. 

The people are mainly agricultural. Bamboo mats, 
rattan works and lemon grass oil are largely exported. 
A tile factory, a match factory, a cashewnut factory and 
the Sri Chithra Cotton Mill are situated in or about Alwaye. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. 

Aikkafanadu 

10. 

Manjapra 

2. 

Alwaye 

11. 

Perumpavar 

3. 

A&amannur 

12. 

Rayamangalam 

4. 

Chefanallav 

13. 

Chemmanadu 

5. 

Kalukkampalam 

14. 

Thrkkakkafa 

6. 

Ko thakulangara 

15. 

Valakkulam 

7. 

Kunnat'hunSd 

16. 

V engola 

8. 

Malavannur 

17. 

Vgngttr 

9. 

Mapikkamangalam 




The Tahsildar has his headquarters at Pefumpavar. 
There are two police charging stations and five out-posts, 
a fourth grade Anchal office with six sub-offices, a District 
Hospital, two dispensaries and 126 educational institutions 
English as well as Malayalam, with a total enrolment of 
21,656. 


Situated at an elevation of 5,584 ft. This is one of 
the beauty spots in the State, and commands an extensive 
^ _ view of the Cardamom Hills. “To go to the 
Gap, to gaze at the endless panorama of 
green hills and forests is alone worth the journey from the 
plains. Almost the whole of the Cardamom Hills covering 
300 square miles lies stretched at one’s feet with the Peer- 
mede Hills wrapped in a pleasant haze. Grandeur, remote- 
ness and an eternal verdure charm the eye and fascinate 
the heart. The view-point, sixty-five miles eastward on the 
Alwaye-Munnar Road, also affords a most beautiful view of 
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the Cardamom Hills, and of Chithrapuram and its buildings 
set in success of loveliness.” 


This village is eighteen miles east of Alwaye, and five 
miles from Pefumpavnr. It has a salubrious climate, and 
MalayMtar sparkling waters of the Periyar with 

its clean sandy bed afford excellent facili- 
ties for bathing, The deep pools in the river also furnish 
a good scope for fishing. The forest camp-shed is available 
for occupation with the permission of the Conservator of 
Forests. The famous cross hill on the opposite bank with 
a church .on its summit is a place of pilgrimage to Catholics, 


This taluk touches the eastern frontier of the State. 
It has an area of 283'41 square miles and had a population 
htt ' 1.-1 ill of 201,461 in 1931. It is bounded on the 
north and east by llioqupula taluk, on the 
south by Changanfisfigri and Kottayam and on the west by 
Miivattupula. The surface rises towards the east culminat- 
ing in the Illikkakkallu Hill from which the Mlnac'hil river 
rises. Granite is abundant, the rock particles in certain 
places containing iron ore, though only in negligible 
quantities. The taluk receives an average annual rainfall 
of 180 inches, and the climate is agreeable. 


Romo-Syrians form the bulk of the population and 
there are certain ancient Catholic churches at Afit'hara, 
Kuravalangad, t^alam and BharanagSnara. The RaJculi 
Perunal in the St. Thomas Church at Pala is a grand 
annual festival. No organised missions are working in this 
taluk except the C, M. S. at Melukara. Muhammadans are 
fairly strong in the eastern parts of the taluk. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The chief crops cultivated are paddy, coconut, tapioca, 
pepper, ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane and rubber. The areas 
under these crops are given below; 
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Coconut 

57,200 

Paddy 

14,585 

Rubber 

12,191 

Pepper 

11,627 

Tapioca 

10,459 

Ginger 

6,032 

Coffee 

4,081 

Tea 

976 

Sugar-cane 

163 


acres. 


The average size of a bolding is 2’16 acres. Agricul- 
tural loans are freely availed of. No artificial irrigation is 
carried on in this taluk. 


There are several good motor roads. Water communi- 
cation is possible for a few months in the year. 

The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1 BhafanagS-nam 

2 Ilakka^u 

3 Ksnakkari 

4 Kidangiir 

5 Kon^ar 

6 ^jSlam 


7 Minao'hil 

8 Puliyanntir 

9 Ptinjar 

10 ^-Smapuram 

11 XJlavur 


Psla town is the headquarters of the Tahsildar. 
There are two police charging stations, a third grade Anchal 
office with nine sub-offices, a District Dispensary and 168 
schools of all grades, English as well as MalaySlam, with a 
total enrolment of 34,615. The I^avaka of Pftnjar is in 
the eastern portion of the taluk. 


A village encircled by wet cultivation. The houses 
are situated in enclosures thickly planted with coconut 
-- . ... trees. There is a fine expanse of water 

unj lu ara stretches along the village to the 

north, east and west. Here is the residence of the 
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descendants of the Kottayam ;6-5.ja, a chief of one of the 
principalities of Malabar who took refuge under the banner 
of Travancore when his territory was overrun by Tipu 
Sultan. 

A hill station about 5,000 ft. above the sea-level. 
It is situated on the confluence of three rivers, the Kaptala 
^ Sr, the Kanni Ar, and the Nallathappi Sr. 

^ It is a health resort seventy-two miles 

east of Alwaye, and connected with it by a good road passing 
through Kothamangalam, Pefumpavur and Nefyaraan- 
galam. One of the outlet roads of the High Ranges leading 
to the Madura District passes through this place. Mannar 
is the centre of tea industry in Travancore. There are 
many coffee and cardamom estates owned by the Kannan 
Dsvan Hills Produce Co. Ltd., in the neighbourhood. The 
produce of these estates is transported to the plains by 
an aerial rope-way rising to about 4,000 feet. This rope- 
way is worked by a turbine driven by a small stream at the 
foot of the hills. In consideration of the Government 
having acquired and handed over the land required for 
the rope-way, the Company has agreed to the use of 
the rope-way by the general public on payment of fixed 
charges. Tea is mostly exported through Tuticorin, part 
of the transport being done on the aerial rope-way 
eighteen miles long. The Bottom Station of the rope-way is 
connected by a motor road to Bo^inaikannur on the South 
Indian Railway. It combines the amenities of a modern 
holiday resort with the splendid scenery that is quiet, green, 
restful and inviting. 

A village in the very heart of the rubber region. 
The majority of the estates are owned by Europeans^ 
It is situated on the Kottayam-Kumili 
Muntakkayanj where it meets the Mapiimal^ 

fiver? 
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This is oije of the largest taluks occupying the liorth* 
east corner of this Division and lying along the northern 
frontier. It has an area of 562*81 square 
MUrftttupuls-talwk miles and a population of 181,128 accord- 
ing to the last census. It is bounded on the north by Cochin 
State, on the east by Thodupula and Mlnacfhil taluks, qn 
the south by Kottayam and on the west by KunnafhUOS^ 
and Cochin. This is a hilly taluk. There are neither 
raines nor minerals, though granite is abundant. 

The taluk is well served by two large rivers which 
flow through it, the PeriySr and the Mfivsttupuja river. 
It receives an annual average rainfall of 132*0 inches. 

The arecanut is the most important crop raised and 
it is largely exported. The other principal crops cultivated 
are ; 


Paddy 

51,626 

acres 

Tapioca 

11,375 


Pepper 

10,310 

ft 

Coconut 

9,822 


Rubber 

5,957 

ft 

Ginger 

5,759 

ft 

Coffee 

297 

ft 

Sugar-cane 

256 

9f 


The cultivable area in 1112 M. E. was 1,44,709 acTOs, 
of w'hich 1,36,835 acres were under crops. The averagf 
of a holding is 1*03 acres. There is no major lur^lioh 
work, but there are five minor ones. 

The chief occupations of the people are agricultiirl 
dnd trade in copra and arecanut. Handloom weaving^ 
basket making and pottery are followed as cottage ipldilikies. 
’pierp is a tile factory at ^Smamangalam. 





St. Mary’s Church, Kothamangalam. 
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The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. Arakkula 

2. EnSnalltir 

3. Iramallar 

4. KSthamangalam 

5. Kal'hSttukulam 

6. Kuttamangalam 


7. Mulavur 

8. Mttvsttupula 

9. Piravam 

10. ^Smamangalarn 

11. Thirumaradi 

12. Varappatti 


The Tahsildar holds his office in the town of 
Muvattupula. There are three police charging stations 
with three out-posts. There is a district hospital and two 
dispensaries, a third grade Anchal office with ten sub-offices, 
and 81 schools, English as well as Malayalam with a total 
enrolment of 18,245. 


A road has been constructed recently from this place 
to Pajlivasal, connecting the plains and the hills in the High 
Ranges. The long bridge at Nsfyamanga- 
Neryamangalam across the Pefiyar was completed at 

a total cost of Rs, 3'99 lakhs, and it was opened by His 
Highness the MaharSja on the 18th Kumbham 1110. 

The place has loomed into importance recently. 
The State has harnessed the hydro-electric posibili- 
ties from the Pallivasal waterfall in the 
PallivftBai Muthirappula river, a tributary of the 
PeriySr. By this scheme water is diverted from the 
Government weir at MunnSr at 4,750 ft. above the sea- level, 
to take it along a tunnel through the mountains to a 
lower level. The power-house was inaugurated on the 19th 

March 1940. 


A fairly large island cultivated with coconut trees 
in the centre of the Vsmpana^ lake. It has an interest- 
ing story connected with it. Its name 
means “Mid-night Sand”; The legend 
says how a Nampathiri Brahman who was once travelling 


F&thirftmaoal 
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in a canoe jumped into the lake to perform his customary 
evening ablutions. The Nampathifi was such a pious 
man that when he immersed himself in the water the land 
immediately rose to form the island. 

The northernmost taluk in the State. It has an area 
of 113‘03 square miles and had a population of 184,331 
^ ^ j ^ in 1931. It is bounded by Cochin on all 

sides except on the east where it is 
bounded by Kunnat'hunad. The taluk is mostly included in 
the delta of the Pefiyar and has a level surface intersected 
by rivers, canals and backwaters. The soil is sandy. The 
taluk receives an annual average rainfall of 115T inches. 
The summer is hot, but the heat is alleviated by the sea 
breeze. Out of the total cultivable area of 64,427 acres, 
63,828 acres are under different crops. Tlie main crops 
under cultivation and the areas under them are shown 
below: 


Paddy 

35,310 

acres, 

Coconut 

22,642 


Tapioca 

2,250 


Sugar-cane 

1,400 


Pepper 

298 


Ginger 

210 


Rubber 

163 



Portions of the taluk being water-logged there is a 
paucity of good roads. Two irrigation works are maintained, 
viz., the Murivakkal ThOdu in Ayfar and Kut'hiksttukulam 
Thodu in Put'hanchira. Agricultural loans are largely 
availed of by the ryots. The average size of an agricultural 
holding in this taluk is about three acres. 

The headquarters of the Tahsildar is Parfir town. 
The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 
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Ayfur 

8. 

Koltuvalli 

2 . 

Alanga^ 

9. 

Parakkadavu 

3. 

Chengamanad 

10. 

Parur 

4. 

Elikkafa 

11. 

Put'hanchira 

5. 

EdappalU (south) 

12. 

Put'hanvelikkafa 

6. 

E^appalli (north) 

13. 

Vadakkekkafa 

7. 

Ka^ungallttr 

14. 

V af appula 


There are three police charging stations with three 
out-posts, a second grade Anchal office with six sub-offices, 
a Munsiff’s court, a municipality, Sub-Registry and Excise 
offices and 94 schools, English as well as Malay alam with a 
total enrolment of 30,639. 


Peermede taluk 


This constitutes the soulhorn portion of the High 
Ranges. The taluk has an area of 450 square miles and 
had a population of 46,023 according to the 
last census. It is bounded on the north 
by Devikulam taluk, on the east by Madura and I^amnad 
districts, on the south by the Perumthenaruvi river, 
the PefiySr lake and part of the reserved forests of 
Sabafimala, and on the west by ChanganS,§aefi and Mlnac'hil 
taluks. Peermede is a hilly taluk, the highest peak being 
Amrtha Medu. There are many deep and fertile valleys bet- 
ween the hills. The Pefiyar, the Minao'hil and the Aruda 
rivers flow through the taluk. There are neither mines nor 
any quarries. 


The forests contain huge timber trees like teak and 
rosewood ; the chief plants grown are cardamom, tea and 
rubber. Elephants, tigers, wild boars, bisons and deer are 
abundant in the forests. Besides, the birds found in the 
plains, the eagle is a common visitor on the hills. Big 
fishes are found in the Pefiyar lake. 

The taluk enjoys an average annual rainfall of 181’2 
inches. The country around Peermede has a bracing 
98 
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climate and is on that account a good sanitarium during 
the summer months. 

There are no important festivals or fairs except the 
one at Vantippefiyar during Christmas. Nor are there any 
important missionary centres in this taluk. 

The chief crops cultivated are rubber and tea. Paddy 
and coconuts are also raised in small quantities. The 
areas under the dift'erent crops are given below: 


Tea 


29,065 acres 

Rubber 

... 

5,261 „ 

Paddy 

• • • 

311 „ 

Tapioca 

• ♦ • 

101 „ 

Pepper 

... 

54 „ 

Coconut 


5 


The cultivation and manufacture of rubber and tea 
are the chief occupations of the people. There are forty-six 
tea factories working in this taluk. The taluk is divided 
into the following pakuthies : 

1. Mlappara 4. Peermede 

2. Periyar 5. Vantanme^u 

3. Peruvanthanam 

The Tahsildar holds his headquarters at Peermede. 
There are two Magistrate’s courts, a Sub-Registry office, an 
Excise Range office and an Anchal office at Peermede. 
The taluk also contains two police charging stations at 
Peermede and Mu^itakkayam with two out-posts at Kungiili 
and Vaptipp^riy^r. Mup^akayam, Peermede and Kumiji 
have each a District Dispensary. There are also ten schools 
with a total enrolment of 935* 
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It is about 49 miles north-east of KOttayam and is 
connected with it by a well-metalled road. It is said to 

Peermede town been the residence of the Muham- 

madan saint Peer Muhammad; hence the 
name of the place. His tomb is at Kuitikkspam four miles 
away. Peermede which is 3,500 ft. above the sea-level has 
an agreeable and delightful climate and is used as a sanit- 
arium during the summer season. The rainfall is heavy 
averaging nearly 200 inches annually and the temperature 
ranges from about 50 to 90 degrees. Peermede is a veritable 
heaven for all nature lovers. A recent excavation in the 
Thengakal Estate near VantippefiySr has resulted in the 
discovery of large dolmens and menhirs which throw con- 
siderable light on the burial customs of the pre-historic 
races in South India. Rubber and tea plantations are 
numerous in this region. 


All sorts of wild game abound in the forests in and 
around the PefiySr catchment area. A Game Sanctuary 

p ti a lake been established at Nellikkampatti 

etiyar a o jg^hmus ill the PefiySr lake where wild 

life is left to breed and multiply unmolested and unham- 
pered. A shooting box has been constructed at E^appSla- 
yam where visitors could halt during their cruise over 
the Pefiyar lake and enjoy the beautiful scenery around. 
Besides the State Launch, which is available for use in the 
river, there is a jolly boat to meet the convenience of the 
tourists who desire to visit the spot. Picnic sheds have 
also been constructed in selected places in the region 
to afford greater facilities to visitors. 


The Periyar lake region abounds in most beautiful 
scenery; and the climate is delightful. We can see 
there various species of wild life calmly and peacefully 
grazing in natural surroundings on the lake or on tlie 
adjacent hills, 
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Panjftr 


This hilly tract which constitutes the Edavaka 
belonging to the Punjar Rs-jas is situated along the eastern 
borders of the Mlnao'hil taluk. The mem- 
bers of this ancient aristocratic family 
are closely related to the Travancore Royal House. The 
pretty village of Punjar stands on the Mlnac'hil river 
and has a temple dedicated to Sastha. There is also a 
special school here for the education of the children of 
the chiefs. The Consort of the First Princess Karthika 
Thirunal is a member of the Ptinjar family. 

A village twenty-eight miles north of Changana^^eri. 
It is situated on the border of a navigable ' channel, 
with an extensive sheet of land under 
ppa > cultivation. It is a populous village 
inhabited mostly by Syrian Christians. The Syrian church 
in the village is in a pleasant situation and is one of the 
earliest Christian edifices in the country. The Illams and 
temples and the Nayar houses lie dispersed in the glens. 

A village on the Pefiyar lake within two miles of 
Kumili and fourteen miles from Cumbum. The Periyar 

Thekkadi miles from Thgkka^i is one of 

the highest in the world. The water is 
taken for irrigating the Madura District through a tunnel 
over a mile in length. Not far from Thskka^i on the Periyar 
lake is the Royal Game Sanctuary where elephants, tigers, 
bisons, panthers, bears, samburs, spotted deer and other 
fauna can be seen at close quarters grazing or roaming. A 
cruise on the lake to see the surrounding scenery is 
exceedingly charming. 


This taluk is situated in the north-eastern part of 
the Division and has an area of 361’60 squire miles with a 

mu j 1 u , , population of 90,278 according to the last 
Thodupula-taluk bounded On the north by 

Muvsttupula taluk and the Coimbatore District, on the east 
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by the High Ranges, on the south by Mlnac^hil and 
Peermede taluks and on the west by Mavsttupula, and 
Mlnarfhil taluks. The taluk, particularly the eastern 
portion of it, is mountainous, the highest peak being 
Kodayat'htir. The Pnnjar river and some of the tribut- 
aries of the Mavattupula river flow through it. Large 
areas have been brought under cultivation recently. The 
taluk enjoys a copious rainfall, the average for the year 
1111 being 147'6 inches. Some of the hilly parts are, 
however, malarial. The Kanni Elam Tract comprises 181'7 
square miles. 

The cultivable area in 1112 was 1,28,785 acres, and 
the area cropped 77,346 acres. The main crops raised and 
the area under each are shown below: 


Paddy 

31,165 

acres 

Pepper 

15,261 

9 * 

Tapioca 

11,549 

99 

Coconut 

9,986 

99 

Rubber 

6,295 

99 

Ginger 

1,523 

99 

Tea 

795 

99 

Coffee 

482 

99 

Sugar-cane ... 

45 

99 


The average size of a holding is 173 acres. Agricul- 
tural loans are largely availed of by the ryots. There is no 
artificial irrigation in this taluk. 

There are several Catholic centres, such as Valakkulam, 
Valit'hala, Tho^upula, Arakkula, and Karimannar. 

For administrative purposes the taluk is divided into 
the following pakuthies; 
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1. Karikk5du 4. Manaka^u 

2. Karima^inar 5, Tho^upula 

3. Kumafamangalam 6. Kanni Elam Tract. 

The Tahsildar has his headquarters in the Tho^upula 
town, which contains a District Dispensary, a Sub- 
Registry office, an Excise Range office, a police charging 
station, an English High School and a fourth grade Anchal 
office. Besides two English High Schools the taluk possesses 
48 schools, English as well as Malayalam, with a total 
enrolment of 11,101. 

A village six miles from Alwaye. It is believed to 
have been the capital of Mahabali, the Asufa Emperor of 

Thrkk&kkaia Hi^^du mythology, with whose name Onam, 
the national festival of Kerala, is associ- 
ated. The annual At'hao'hamayam ceremony conducted by 
the Cochin royal family is reminiscent of the starting of the 
Raja of Cochin for Thrkkakkafa to attend a meeting of the 
ruling princes of Kerala supposed to have been held at the 
place in connection with Onam. Recently the Archaeolo- 
gical Department has done some excavations here. 

A village in V aikam taluk, situated on the Kbttayam- 
Ernakulam road, on the frontier between Travancore and 
Udayampetar ^ochin. It has played an important part 
in the early history of the country. It was 
here that a great Synod was held by Archbishop Menezes 
in 1599 (the Synod of Diamper). The place also contains a 
famous Hindu temple. 

A village about a mile and a half north of Vaikam, 
on the Kottayam-Ernakulam road. It is famous for a 
Udayanftpuiam dedicated to Subrahmauya, which 

is visited by pilgrims who go to the Vai- 
kam temple for worship, especially on the Ashtamj day. 
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The legend current regarding the origin of this temple is 
closely allied to that of the Kumafanallar temple, the idol 
of Subrahma^ya originally intended to be installed at 
that place having been exchanged for the temple here. On 
the night of the Ashtami festival in the Vaikam temple in 
the month of Vrschikam, the image of the deity in the 
Udayanapufam temple is taken to Vaikam in grand proces- 
sion on the back of a caparisoned tusker to the accompani- 
ment of music and display of fire-works. 

The village has a private English Middle School. 

This pakuthi of the Devikulam taluk is in the 
very heart of wild jungle. The village is surrounded by a 
deep elephant trench. The few inhabitants 
Udumpaochoia revenue camp-shed in the neighbour- 

hood are occasionally troubled by wild elephants. They 
worship clay and stone images of elephants with offerings 
of food and flowers. 

This taluk is situated on the eastern shore of the 
Vempanad lake. The total area of the taluk is 144*09 
square miles and had a population 153,725 
Vaikam-taluk It is bounded on the north by 

Cochin territory and Mavattupula and Minadhil, on the 
south by Kottayam, and on the west by the Vempanad lake. 
The taluk is bereft of hills or rocks worth mentioning, 
and the western parts are intersected by several canals used 
for purposes of irrigation as well as communication. Nearly 
two-thirds of the area is a flat country covered with rice 
lands and coconut topes. The Muvattupula river waters the 
northern pakuthies, while certain other rivers and canals 
irrigate the southern parts. The taluk receives an average 
annual rainfall of 109*5 inches. The people are mainly 
agricultural. The chief crops raised and the areas under 
them are given below: 
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Paddy 

« * • 

26,682 

acres. 

Coconut 

• • • 

22,831 


Tapioca 

... 

11,462 


Ginger 

... 

4,656 

?» 

Pepper 

. . . 

3,950 


Rubber 

... 

782 

>9 


[Chdptet^ 


Romo-Syrians, Latin Christians, Jacobites and the 
Church Mission Society are working in this taluk. There 
are convents at Mut'huc'hira and Vaikam. 


The taluk is divided into the following pakuthies: 


1. 

Chempu 

8. 

Na^uvila 

2. 

Kadut’hufut'hi 

9. 

Pa^injarekkara 

3, 

Kulasiekharamangalam 

10. 

Thalayalam 

4. 

Manjur 

11. 

Vadakkerauri 

5. 

Manakkunnam 

12. 

Vadayar 

6. 

Maravanthuruthu 

13. 

Vaikam 

7. 

Mulakkulam 

14. 

Veo'htir 


The Taluk Office, a Munsiff ’s court, a District Dispen- 
sary, an English High School, a police charging station 
and a second grade Anchal office are among the Government 
institutions situated in Vaikam town. The taluk also 
possesses three police out-posts, eight Anchal sub-offices, 
and a municipal council besides 95 schools, English as well 
as MalaySlam with a total enrolment of 20’228. 


This famous place is situated on the eastern shore of 
the VempanSi^ lake and is accessible by car from Ernakulam 
on the north and Kottayam on the south, 
am wn capital of the Va^akkumktir 

Rajas who were subdued by Travancore in 925 M.E. The pre- 
sent name of the place is supposed to be derived from Vya- 
ghraiaya which means the abode of the sage Vyaghrapada. 
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The history of the place centres primarily around the great 
temple dedicated to Siva, which is a typical example of 
Malabar architecture. Tradition says that Khafa, who was 
presented by Lord Siva with three ^ivalincjas to be installed 
at suitable places, was travelling with a Unga under each 
arm and holding the third in his mouth. When ho reached 
the place now known as Vaikam, he felt the idol under 
his right arm unbearably heavy, and so dropped it on the 
ground. He soon found that it could not be moved from that 
place. At that time sage Vyaghrapada, a devotee of Siva, 
arrived at the place. Seeing the sage, Khafa requested 
him to take charge of the idol. The sage agreed to do 
so and accordingly fixed his residence at the place. The 
daily feeding of Brahmans in this temple is believed to 
have been started by Pafa^ufama. ’Ihepialhal or feast is 
an important offering in this temple and is largely attended 
by Brahmans from the neighbouring parts. There are two 
important festivals in this temple on the Ashlavn days in 
the months of V rschi /cam and Kumbha m. Large crowds of 
people assemble here to worship on tliose days, particularly 
in Vrschi/cam. 

Great attention was centred on Vaikam in 1925 
when SathyagrahcL was offered for the oi)ening up of the 
local temple roads to the Avariia Hindus. The sanketham 
limits of the temple were delimited and the roads beyond 
them were thrown open to all classes of people. 

A village close to ChanganSf^seri on the road to 
Kottayam. It is noted for the manufacture 
V&lappalli of bronze -ware. 

This is a village on the Peermede-Kumili road. A 
drive across the place attracts the passenger by ever chang- 
ing beautiful scenery. The woods are dense 
Vantipperiyar beyond Vaijtippefiyar. Many hill tribes 

live in the heart of the forests about this place. 

99 
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This lake which is the largest in the State stretches 
from Alleppey and extends beyond the northern boundary 

Vempan&d lake State. It has an average width of 

two miles, though south of Vaikam it 
broadens to a width of nine miles. Some parts are very 
deep. The several islands situated in it add not a little to 
its beauty, every one of them being thickly covered with 
coconut palms. Many large streams like the Pampa, the 
Mhvattupula and the Mlnao'hil rivers discharge their 
waters into this lake. Extensive reclamations have been 
made for paddy cultivation. 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 

Ahhish^hoi—^YiQ daily washing of tho imagos of gods in 
temples accompanied by the chanting of manihraa. 
Ao'han — A title of honour. 

IcliSrama — The daily observances of the Hindus prescribed 
by the DharmaSathras or by custom, 
ichErya — Priest; preceptor. 

AdaJcJca — Arecariut. 

Adamanga — A preparation of dried mangoes. 

Adhikaram — The administrative subdivision of a taluk, 
Adhikara olivu — Freehold in an adhikaram, 

Adhikari — Village revenue officer. 

Adhipafki — Chief, Lord. 

Adhyans—A subdivision of the Namputhiris claiming 
superiority in rank, 

Adithya — Sun, 

AdiyEn — A humble servant, 

Advaitha — The doctrine of nomduality. 

Agni — Fire. 

Agnichayana —A sacrifice of burnt-offerings to the gods. 
Agnihothris—A subdivision of the Visishta Nampathiris. 
AgraJiEram — Brahman village. 

AgrasEla — Feeding house attached to Sri Padmanabha’s 
temple, Trivandrum. 

AkEsa — Ether. 

Akaihaminamar — Women who keep to the inside of the 
house; Ladies of aristocratic families. 

Akkiihiris — Those who have performed the sacrifice known 
as the Agnichayana YEga ; a subdivision of the 
Agnihothri JSIampnthiris. 

Alam — Salt-pan. 

AlankEram — Figure of speech; ornament. 

Ali — The place where the backwater meets the sea, the 
opening being permanent throughout the year, 
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AlvltncMri Thamprakkal—The highest Brahman dignitary 
in Malabar. 

Alwar — A Vaishiiava saint. 

Atnangali — A widow. 

yli/iS-yasi— New moon day. 

Atnpalam — Temple. 

Ammavan-—A. maternal uncle in a matriarchal family. 

Ammaohi — The consort of the Maharaja. 

Amma Vtdn — House of the consorts of the male members of 
the ruling family. 

AnakkoUil — Shed for elephants (in front of a temple.) 

Anali — A large sized, fatally poisonous snake. 

Ananthara samskdra — Funeral rites. 

Anantharavan — A nephew in a Marumakkat’hayam (matri- 
archal) family. 

Ananthardyan Panam—An old gold coin of small value. 

Ananthasayanam — The classical name for Trivandrum ; also 
Sri PadmanSbhaswami’s temple, Trivandrum. 

Animthavardhan — An old gold coin. 

Anavdl — A functionary in a temple. 

Anchdli — An old tax. 

Anchu Thampurdkkal — (or Panchavar) The deities worshipped 
by the Pulayas. 

Anchuvarnavi—A commercial guild (in old Malabar). 

Angavasthram — An upper garment. 

Animsa —Elephant goad. 

Annatn -Swan. 

Annanuta — A MalaySilam metre. 

Annaprdsanain —The ceremony connected with giving the 
first dole of rice to a child. 

AntJiddiprdsam—A rhyme, the last word of one stanza 
rhyming with the first word of the next. 

Anthardlajdthis —People who occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion in the scale of Malabar castes. 

Antharjanam-W omen belonging to the Narapi?ri and 
pertain other high c^ste Hiiidus. 
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AnthinamasJccirdm — Worship at sunset. 

Antu— Year. 

Anubhavam — Allowance in the shape of lands, money, or 
articles given for permanent enjoyment as remuner- 
ation for certain services. 

Annhhbga viruihi — Gifts made by rulers or chiefs to their 
dependants, 

Anugraham — Blessing. 

Anujna — A preliminary rite in certain religious ceremonies 
which consists in making gifts of money to Brahmans 
and receiving their blessing and permission for their 
proper performance, 

Appam — A kind of cake. 

Ar — River. 

Arddhana — Worship of God. 

Arakkal — The crop gathered in the month of Kanni (Septem- 
ber-October). 

Ardt — An important festival of taking the image of the 
deity on procession to bathe on the last day of 
Uthsavdm in a temple. 

Aravanai — A preparation of rice boiled with ghee and 
molasses. 

Araydl — Same as Aram. 

Ardhana — Offering of flowers and incense. 

Ardhaydma'pTija — The last daily course of pvja or worship 
performed in temples. It usu illy begins at about 
8 P. M. and closes before 10 P. M. 

Ariyiituvdlka — An annual ceremony celebrated in the 
Bhagavathi temple at Attingal. 

Artfiam — Amount paid by the mortgagee to the mortgager. 
(Literally cost or money). 

ArtTidlamkdram — A figure of speech pertaining to sense. 

Ashtadikpdlakas — The guardian deities of the eight sections 
of the sky according to the PurSnas, 
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Ashtamangalyam — This consists of eight articles carried in a 
metal plate on auspicious occasions. 

Ashtami — The eighth day of the black fortnight. 

Ashtami Rohini — The birthday of Sri Krshna. 

Ashiavaidyans — The eight great physicians of Malabari 
belonging to eight old families. 

Ah-amas — Stages of life of a Brahman as ordained by the 
Sssthras. They are four, viz., life as a student 
{Brahmachari), as a house-holder {Orhastha), as a 
dweller in the forests (Vanaprastha), and lastly as a 
mendicant (Sanydsin). 

Asuras — The demons ; the enemies of the gods. 

Asvamfdhani — Horse sacrifice. 

AsvatTia — The Aram or Ficus religiosa. 

Ahimkumdras — The celestial physicians. 

A fa — A kind of cake. 

Aihimdram — A ceremony in honour of Rtidra or Siva. 

AthiiTii—A guest. 

Athma- Brahma — The Universal Spirit that is identical with 
the Athma or soul of every living being in the universe 
according to tlie Vedantic philosophy. 

Aihcilappuja — The puja or worship of the deity in the first 
part of the night in a Malabar temple. 

Atiyara — Presents in token of homage. 

Aiiakkatha — Same as Kat'hakali. 

Attipplr — The transfer of the Jenmi’s rights by sale. 

Attotti — The giving away of his property by a Jenmi to a 
KudiySn on receipt of a sum of money equivalent to its 
worth. 

Aupdsana — Worship especially of the fire by a Brahman or 
Orhastha. 

Aval — Beaten rice. 

Avarkal — A term of respect added to the names « of 
persons. 

Avarodha-Kalakams - Elective assemblies in apcient Mal^" 
bPrT 
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AvdTodfuxna Installation ; an ©laborato ceremony by means 
of which the Thac'hu^aya Kaimal, a Nayar, is installed 
as a Sanyasi in charge of the Irinjalakku^a temple. 

Avathdra— An incarnation. 

Ayacut — The old land revenue records. 

Ayiramkdl mandapam—A large mandapam or corridor built of 
granite with artistic representations of PurEpic scenes 
and deities carved in the granite pillars and ceiling 
usually attached to the great Dravidian temples of 
South India. Literally a mandapam containing 1000 
pillars. 

Ayurveda — The Veda of life, a part of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Hindus, forming the medical science, on which 
all their treatises on medicine are based. 

Ayushya hamam — A sacrifice with burnt offerings generally 
performed on birthdays for prolonging life. 

Baliptiham — The platform in front of a temple on which the 
Velikkal or a big piece of stone artistically worked 
representing the chief angel attending on the God is 
placed. 

Bauddha Sasthrain— Sometimes understood to be the Muham- 
madan Scripture, but more correctly Buddhistic writings. 

Bdyi — A title of honour affixed to the names of the Rapis 
of Travancore, as in Eapi Lakshmi Bayi. 

Bhadrakali — Goddess Bhagavathi represented in a frightful 
mood. 

Bhadralidlippdtiu — A variety of old Malayalam songs about 
the Goddess Kali. 

Bliadrd8anam—3.ono\xxedi seat. 

. j 5 AaflfavaiA(*r— Musician. 

Bhagavathi— G^odess’, Siva’s spouse; 

Bhagavathi Siva— A religious worship offend to Bhagavathi. 

Bhaganam— Any worship of God; Also a course of fasting 
and prayer practised in a temple with some object 
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(e <j. to get oneself cured of some chronic malady) for 
a fixed number of days, the devotee living all the while 
within the precincts of the temple. 

Bhaktha — A devotee. 

BJiakthi — Devotion, 

Bhandarat' hil — Belonging to the Bhapdaram (royal treasury). 

Bharani — An asterism in the month of Minam (June-July) 
considered sacred to Goddess Bhagavathi. 

Bharani — Jar; vessel. 

BharanivHa--A ceremony performed in temples in the 
months of Kumbham and Minam under the star Bharani. 

Bhdratha miyam— The native dance believed to be inaugur- 
ated by sage Bharatha. 

Bhdrippukdran—A person who has tojsuperintend the 
cooking and serving arrangements in Uflupuras and to 
see that supplies are regularly received. (Literally a 
manager.) 

Bhdshyakdra — Commentator on sacred texts. 

Bhasmam —The holy ashes, prepared by burning cowdung. 

Bhatfa — An honorific title. 

Bhattathiris — A class of Nampa thiris. 

Bhiksha — Alms. 

Bhikshdpdthram — A mendicant’s pot for receiving alms. 

Bhikshu — A SanySsin who lives by begging. 

Bhfithas — Beneficent demons who are believed to wait upon 
Siva. 

Bhumidevi— The Goddess of the earth. 

Bhuthalavlra — Lord of the world; an old title of Travancore 
kings. 

Bhuthaihdn — An inferior divinity worshipped in the West 
Coast. 

Bilva — A tree sacred to Siva. 

Biruda — Title. 

Bddhdyana Suthrakkar — A section of Brahmans who follow 
the rites prescribed in the B6dh5yana Stithra. 
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Brahtnacharya — The student days; celebacy. 

Brakmadanam — Gifts of lands made to Brahmans (by rulers 
and chiefs.) 

Brahmaddyam — Grants of lands made to Brahmans. 

Brahmakshlthram — The land of the Brahmans. 

Brahtnalckam —The world where Brahma in believed to 
reside. 

Brahmarakshas — The ghost of a Brahman who had been 
murdered, which is believed to haunt the murderer. 

Brdhtnanasah'isra-bhdjanarn — Distribution of victuals to 
thousand Brahmans. 

Brahmaswam —Belonging to Brahmans. Lands and other 
properties belonging to the Brahman J enmies. 

Brahntdswaiii Thanathu — Jenmam lands in the direct enjoy- 
ment of the Brahman Jenmies. 

Brah7ndp(idisa7n — The teaching of the holy Gayathri as a 
part of the Upanayanam. 

Cadjan — The dried leaf of the palmyrah and taliport trees. 

Cash (Kdsu^—A small copper coin current in Travancore. 

Chakari — The fibrous rind of the coconut. 

Chdkkiydr—A man of the Ampalavasi caste whose duty is 
to recite stories from the PurSnas especially during 
temple festivals. 

Chdkkiydr kuihu—A performance by a ChakkiySr. 

Chakram — A water wheel. One of Mahavishpu’s weapons. 

Chakravdrihi — Emperor . 

Ghakku -A native mill for oil-pressing. 

CJidmundi — A female deity. 

Chandsias—B eople who occupy the lowest position in the 
social scale; out-castes. 

Ch(indT(ihkllT(in — A temple subordinate. 

Gharal—Ovo^ gathered in the month of Kumbham. 

Chari hu — A memo or note generally written on a cadjan 
slip setting forth the time and manner of conducting 
ceremonies. 

100 
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Chaihdn — A malevolent deity who delights in mischief 
making. 

Chathurdan — The fourteenth day after a full-moon or new- 
moon. 

ChathurvanicL — The four castes. 

Chdvadi — A portico. 

Chdvar (C^aww)— Literally the dead. Spirits worshipped by 
the hill tribes and certain other classes. 

Chellam — A small brass box for keeping betel and other 
chewing materials and other valuables in. 

Cliempakardman -An old title and dignity. 

ChempaJiasseri—ThQ old name of Ampalappula. 

Chempu — A. copper vessel with a narrow head and a big 
bulb in the middle. 

Chempu Viridhi — Lands given for the repair of copper vessels 
in temples. 

Chen (a — A kind of drum. 

Chei-pu — A small round wooden case for keeping powders in. 

Chera {Chira ) — Marshy land or land covered by water for 
most part of the year, but drained for the purpose of 
paddy cultivation. 

Gherakulapmdipa , — The light of the Chera dynasty. 

Charts — Villages. 

Gherikkals — Lands on the summit and slopes of hills cleared 
for purposes of cultivation. 

Cherumar — The term by which Pulayas are known in North 
Travancore. 

Ghemthen — Honey of the small bee. 

Cfeewto— Corruption of sevaka (a servant). 

Chikithsd — The therapeutic branch of the science of 
Ayurveda. 

Ghingam — The Malayalam month corresponding to August- 
September. 

GhinthSvnani — The Dravidian medical science. 

Chiratta— The hard shell which covers the kernel of the 
coconut. 
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Chithraguptha pujd—Fuia. or worship offered to Chithra- 

guptha. 

Chittotti — A sub- mortgage. 

CJiithTAhuidm The stone-basement in a ksvu or grove of 
trees, on which stone images of serpents are placed for 
worship. 

Chumham — The duty on certain articles levied by the Sirkar. 

Chora otti — A system of land tenure prevalent in some parts 
of Tra van core. 

Chorunu — The ceremony of first feeding an infant with rice. 

Chowkey — A customs-house. 

Ghowkeyd'ar — A customs-liouse officer. 

Chowlam — The rite of shaving the hair on the head. 

Ghuckram — The earliest and the smallest silver coin that 
was current in Travancore, now replaced by copper 
coins of the same denomination. 

Ghuruna — A bundle of old palm-leaf records. 

Copra — The dried kernel of the coconut. 

Cotwal — A superintendent of bazaars, in former times, 
invested with police authority in certain matters. 

Curry — A preparation taken along with tlie principal article 
of food. 

Cutcherry — The place where office business is transacted. 

Dhahshina — Presents usually of money made to priests, 
preceptors or elders. 

Dalakarihd — An officer doing duties of a Dalawa. 

Dalawa — A title used in the 18th century to designate the 
head of the administration, corresponding to the Dewan 
of the present day. 

Danam—K religious gift. 

Danapramdiiam -A. document recording a free gift. 

Danda—A stick got from the Arasu (Ficus religiose) 
presented by the preceptor to the disciple during the 
time of his Upanayanara. 

J)arhJHf > — A kind of long grass used in religious rites. 
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Paroga — An officer exercising police powers. 

Dasa — A servant. 

Dasahali — The rites performed on the tenth day after a 
NampQthiri’s death. 

Desavd} i — A local magnate; a local chief. 

Dzpdvali—A Hindu festival. 

pUahhbgam — A certain sum of money due from the tenants 
of a de^am to the ruler. 

Demm—A small subdivision of a kingdom. 

Pesq, Jenmam freeholds from which no tax is due 

to the Government. 

Demdhipa - The chief of a territorial unit. 

PUihal — Immigrant Brahmans who settled down in Travan- 
core having certain functions in the temple. 

Plvaddnam — Grants of land made to temples by kings or 
nobles free of tax. 

Devaddsi — A woman dedicated to temple service. 

Pevddayam — Lands (inalienable) granted on light assessment 
for the performance of pajas in certain temples. 

Devdlayavi—Tem^^le. 

Dlvalbkam — The world of the gods; heaven. 

Divas — Celestial beings. 

Dlvaswam— Temple; property of the deity. 

Devi — A goddess; an anointed queen. 

Dewan — The present official designation of the head of the 
administration in Travancore. 

Dhitnu — The MalaySlara name for Msrkali corresponding to 
December- J anuary . 

Dharrm — Law; duty; charity. 

P^armarqja — Literally the king who is known for his 
adherence to dharma. 

Dharmardjya — Land of dharma; Travancore. 

Dhdthripathi — Lord of the earth. 

Dhwajaprathishta— The planting of a flagstaff in temples 
attended with grand religious ceremonies. 
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Dhwajasthambham -A flagstaff. 

Dhyanam — Religious meditation. 

DWrt— The growing of the hair on the head and chin as a 
quasi-religious duty; religious devotion. 

DlparUdhctna — A worship with the waving of lights, con- 
sidered to be of special sanctity and benefit to the 
worshippers. 

Dlpdsthambhcim — -A pillar of lamps. 

Dcldk — A musical instrument. 

Dtirghdsu pdUam — Lands leased out at a lower pSttam or 
rent for a specified or unspecified period. 

Durmanthram —Incantation in witchcraft 

Durva — A kind of grass that grows in small clusters known 
as Karukampullu in MalaySlam. A homam or burnt- 
offering with it is believed to be of special benefit. 

DwarapdlaJcas — (Guards at the gate); —Figures of demons 
carved in stone or wood and placed at the gates of 
shrines as guards. 

Edavani — Month corresponding to May- June. 

Edavappdthi — The South-west monsoon which generally 
commences about the middle of Edavam. 

Ekadasi — The eleventh day after a full-moon ora new-moon 
day religiously observed by the Hindus. 

Ela —The cultivated paddy lands scattered among low hills 
and slopes. 

Elaya Raja — The heir-apparent. 

ElayaThampuMn— Junior prince. 

Eliyan — The rice sapper (Leptocorisa acuta); an insect pest 
destructive to the growth of paddy. 

Eliyan vilakkal— The practice of writing charms in small 
bits of cadjan leaves and burying them in several parts 
of the paddy field. This is believed to protect the paddy 
crop from the ravages of rice sappers. 

Elundyum Puliyum — A kind of dice popular among the 
Nampiithiris. 
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Emprans — A class of Brahmans who immigrated from 
ThnlunS^ and Mangalore into Malabar. 

Enangan — A relative who ties the Thsli in marriages. 

ErattaraH — A coin that was current in Travancore in 
ancient days. 

Ettarayogam — (Literally the council of eight and a half); 
a committee of management of the Sri Padmanabha’s 
temple, Trivandrum, who exercised great influence in 
the affirs of the temple. 

Fanam (Panam) —A small silver coin of the value of four 
chuckrams current in Travancore. 

Firman — Command; a document setting forth a command. 

FoV'zdar — An officer in former days in the palace, whose duty 
was to sign death warrants on behalf of the sovereign. 

QajjaM — A percussion instrument of music common in 
Travancore. 

Qamaka — A fusion of note very commonly used in Hindu 
music. 

Qanapathi homam — A worship with burnt-offerings for the 
propitiation of god Vighnosvara. 

Qandharva — Celestial beings whose chief attributes are 
personal beauty and proficiency in music. 

Qandharva vivalia — A form of Hindu marriage conducted 
between lovers, with or without the consent of their 
parents or other relatives. 

Oarbhddhanam — Ceremony performed on the consummation 
of marriage; nuptials. 

Oarbhdgrham — The Sri Kovil or the inner sanctuary of u 
temple in which the image of god is placed. 

Gdrbhasriman — ‘King even in the womb’; an epithet of 
Mahaf sja SwSthi Thiruna.1 signifying that he was king 
even in bis mother’s womb. 

Qarudd — Vahanam or vehicle of Vishnu. 

Oaruda Panchami — A day sacred to Garuda. 

Qarvakkettu —An amercement made to a temple for over- 
bearing conduot. 
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Ghata vadyam — A percussion instrument of music. 

Qdyathri —'^^he first sacred hymn that is taught to a boy 
during the Upanayanam ceremony, which he is to 
repeat throughout life in his everyday prayers. 

Gayathri japam — The chanting of the Gayathri hymn. 

Ookuldshiami — Day of festival sacred to Sri Kfshna, being 
the day of his birth. 

Qopichandanam — Sandal paste used for putting caste-marks. 

Qopurani — The tower of a temple in South India. 

Gosdyis — Wandering pilgrims. 

Grdmakkdr — V illagers. 

-Villages ; also Agraharams. 

Qrdmpii — Cloves. 

Grantha — Alphabet. Old cadjan manuscripts. Also a verse 
of 32 letters. 

Granthxvari—0\di chronicles and accounts in cadjan preserved 
in houses, palaces, or temples from of old. 

Grhapravlsa — The first entering into the husband’s house. 
The entry into a new house for the first time. 

Grhasdnthi — A ceremony performed for the prosperity of 
the grhara or house, usually celebrated on the birthday 
of the chief member of the house. 

Grhastha — A householder. 

Grhasthdsratna — The second stage in a man’s life; the 
married state. 

Guru — Religious preceptor; tutor; elder. 

Gurudakshincb — Remuneration given to a preceptor, generally 
when the disciple has completed his course of studies. 

Harikkdrs —Peons. 

Harikat%as — Entertainments with the recitation of purSpic 
stories with music and exposition. 

Hiraiyyagarbham — A ceremony which consists in the Maha- 
raja’s sitting himself inside a large cow or lotus of 
gold specially made for the occasion. 

Homakwfidcim — A pit made for performing homams and 
making burnt-offerings to gods. 
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Hormm — A rite in which offerings are made to fire coil' 
ceiving it as the mouth of the gods. 

Hcmappuras — Institutions for the conduct of daily hOmams 
or sacrificial worship. 

Hundi — A form of money-order. 

Huzur Cutcherry— The Dewan’s ofBce; the Public Offices. 

Idakka — A percussion instrument of music used largely in 
temple service in Travancore. 

Idanad — The two taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavanko^. 

Idangali — A grain and liquid measure containing 80 cubic 
inches. 

Idankai valankai panani — The left hand and the right hand 
tax meaning the tax given by the left hand or inferior 
castes and the tax given by the right hand or superior 
castes. 

Idavaka — Freehold estates of certain aristocratic families. 

Idaprabhu — Local chief, 

Ilamkvru — Next in succession; heir apparent. 

lldnthala kanam — The dues given by the tenant, over and 
above the annual Michavaram, to the next senior male 
member of the Jenmi’s household. 

llayaraja — Heir-apparent. 

Illam — A house. The term for the house of a Nampnthiri 
Brahman as also of a few other high castes of Malabar. 

Isvdrd — God. 

Ithihasa — The epics of the Hindus. 

Matter. 

JalajaPam — Hymns to God Varuna recited by Nampathiris, 
standing knee-deep in water. 

Jamakkal — A country carpet. 

Jana — people, 

JamSbandi — The annual inspection of revenue accounts in 
taluk and pakuthi offices by revenue officers. 

Jananamarana kanakJcu — A register of births and deaths. 

Japadakshina — The pay and perquisites given to priests 
employed for performing japams in temples and palaces. 
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Japam — The chanting of hymns or prayers. 

Jdthakarma — A ceremony on the birth of a child- 

Jdthahas — Buddhistic writings so named. 

Jenmam — The right of proprietorship which the owner has 
over his property. It literally means ‘birth-right’. 

Jenmi—A landlord who holds land in absolute freehold and 
not liable normally to payment of tax to the Governmeiit. 

Jenmikkaram — Certain dues to be given by the tenant to 
the Jenmi. 

Jwa — Spirit; life. 

JivSthmq — The soul of a living being ; the individual soul. 

Jndna — Supreme knowledge. 

JonaJcas — A sect among Muhammadans. 

Kacha — A kind of cloth used in marriages. 

Kadukumrkara — A paste made of molasses, mustard seed 
&c. 

KaikoUikkali — Dancing and singing with clapping of hands 
in measure to the dance and songs. 

KaikoUippdUu — Songs in Kaikottikkali. 

Kaimal — The name given to certain Nsyar chieftains in 
ancient Kerala. Now it is a mere title attached to the 
names of members of certain families. 

Kdl — A channel. 

Kalakam — Advisory body. 

KalakdncJii — A Malay 5.1 am metre. 

Kalam—The threshing floor where rice stalks are spread 
after reaping. 

Kalanchu — A measure of weight. 

Kalari — A military club where soldiers are trained (in 
early Malabar). 

Kalasam -A purificatory ceremony performed in temples. 
Also a liquid measure holding about four Idangalis or 
one and a half gallons. 

Kaliyuga-^The cycle of time represented by Kali. 

Kallu — Toddy. 

101 
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KalpavrJcsham — The celestial tree yielding all objects of 
desire; a name applied to the coconut tree in appreci- 
ation of its valuable uses. 

Kamadeva —'The cupid in the Hindu mythology. 

Kdmadhhtu — The celestial cow which enables its owner to 
accomplish all his wishes. 

KamuJcu — The areca palm. 

Kanakku — Accounts. Also a title used as a prefix to names; 
a title of honour conferred on persons by the ruler. 

Kanakhu Pillamar — Accountants. 

Kdnavi — A fee ; a fee in token of allegiance. 

Kdnappdltam — A kind of tenure. 

Aa/yi — Gruel of rice. 

Kanjippuras — Charitable institutions in Travancore where 
kanji is freely distributed to the poor. 

Kani — A peculiar Malabar observance which is held on the 
Chithra Vishu day. It literally means auspicious sight. 

Kdnikka — A sum of money presented to a temple as an 
offering to the deity. 

Kanni — The Malayalam month corresponding to September- 
October. 

Kanyakdddnam —The giving away of the bride. 

Kappalvari — Ship money; a tax levied for maintaining the 
navy or building ships. 

Kar — The crop gathered in the month of Kanni. 

Kara — A subdivision of a Pravrt'hi corresponding to a 
British Indian village. 

Karakkdr {Piddkakkdr) — The people of a kara or pi45ka (a 
village). 

Kdraiiavan —The head of a Marumakkat'hayam family. 

Karappuram — Another name for Shertalla taluk. 

Karivu — Blight; remission of taxes on account of bad 
harvests. 

Karhaiaham — The MalaySlam month corresponding to July- 
August. 
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Karma — Action ; cause and effect. 

Karmabhumi — The land where sin can be expiated by good 
deeds as opposed to Punyabhumi where redemption 
from sin can be effected by mere birth. Kftrala is 
known as Karmabhumi and the East Coast as 
Punyabhami. 

Kdrihiha—^amB of an asterism ; also the name of the month 
which corresponds to November-December. 

Kdrutikulal — A wind instrument. 

Karuppusami — A minor deity ; also the name by which 
Ssstha, the chief mountain deity of the Travancore 
hilla, is known among certain classes. 

KaruvHapputa — A section of the Mahar3.ja’s palace. 

Kdryasthan — A manager. 

Kaihandr — The title applied to the fully ordained secular 
priests of the Syrian Christians in Travancore. 

Kathirmandapam — A raised floor with a groined roof beauti- 
fully decorated with pictures, mirrors and glass globes, 
erected inside the Pandal in which marriage is 
celebrated. 

Kaupma—-K truss. 

Kavacham — An armour ; any covering for the body with 
plates of metal. 

Kdvadi—An offering of sandal, rose-water etc., to God 
Subrahmanya, carried in pots over the shoulders of the 
vowor, the pots being suspended from the ends of a pole 
well decorated with tapestry and peacock feathers. 

Kdivadi-edvppu— The carrying of a Ksvadi to a temple by 


the devotee. 

Kavani—A thin and fine piece of native-made cloth. 
Kami— Watching. 

Kd,vu — A grove of trees dedicated to snakes. 


Kdvyam —A poetic composition. 

Kd,yacUUthsa— The science of medicine in genera ; 


a section 


of Syurvsda. 
fiSyal—A lake or lagoon. 
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Kayyala — A low earthen wall topped over by a thatched 
roof. 

KUvi — An administrative subdivision in the taluks of 
Th5v5.1a and Agasthl^varam. 

Keralacharam — The customs and usages of the people of 
ksfala. 

Keilelut'hu — The fixing of tax on information obtained by 
conference with the holders of lands as distinguished 
from personal inspection by the officer himself, 

Kettukdloha — A festival in the temples in middle 
Travancore. 

KeUukalydnam — A kind of marriage in which the tying of a 
than is the chief item. 

Khandams — Territorial divisions or continents. 

Kharitha—A royal letter or a letter from the representative 
of the king. 

Kilangu — Root. 

Kil-sdnthi — An assistant Ssnthikkaran or pnja-performer in 
a temple. 

Kinfi — A small vessel with a spout in the middle to hold 
water. 

Koda — A temple festival. 

Koddli — An axe. 

KodiJckura — Flag for the ko^iyettu ceremony in temples. 

Kodivilahku—A hand lamp of metal carried before some 
temple dignitaries as a mark of honour. 

Ko4iyUtu — The ceremony of hoisting the flag in temples. 

Kdyimmast%anam — The position of a koyimma or a 
person excercising power in the affairs of urSpma 
temples. 

Kdmuraipsd — Literally ‘ royal-justice-income’; an old tax 
which may be taken to correspond to the court fees and 
judicial revenue of modern times. 

Kon — King. 

Kuihampalam — A maij^apam specially built in a temple, 
where th? Chakkiy3i.r performs his Kftt'hu, 
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The recitation of a Puranic story in temples 
during festivals by ChakkiySrs. 

Koppu — An allowance of rice, vegetables, &c., given to 
particular persons from palaces or temples. 

Kurava — Ululations made by women during marriage and 
other occasions of rejoicing. 

Kotta—^ grain measure in South Travancore; also a fort. 

Kotto^ppanam — A tax for the repair and building of forts. 

Kottaram — Palace. 

Kdvil — Temple. 

Kovilakam — The house of a Kshathriya in Malabar. 

Koyimma {MH Koyimma) — ’An officer representing the inter 
ests of Government iri the administration of temples 
managed by uranmakkar. 

Krshnamrga — The black antelope whose skin is used on the 
occasion of the Upanayanam. 

Krthayuga — A cycle of time represented by Krtha. 

KshlthrapcLlakas — Two human figures with clubs in hands 
cut in granite or in wood and placed on both sides of 
the main entrance gate of a temple. 

Kahudrapraydgam — The practice of the black art for the 
purpose of doing harm to others. 

KudikJcaris — The local name for Devadasis in Nanjana^. 

Ku^ima — Husbandry. 

Kv4ivila — The owners share of the value of Government 
monopoly on trees standing in private lands. 

KudiyUn — A tenant who holds land either from the Sircar 
or from a Jenmi. 

Ktidumbam — F amily. 

Kttdumi — A tuft of hair. 

Kulam — Tank. 

Kulappura — A shed on the side of a tank made for bathing 
purposes. 

Kulasekhara mandapam — A stone man^apam of great work- 
manship erected ip front of Sri PadmanabhaswEmi’s 
temple, 
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Kumbha, m — The MalaySlam month corresponding to 
February-March. 

Kumkumam — Saffron or turmeric powder. 

Kuppayam — A jacket. 

ATofta— Fort. 

Kurumulahu — Black pepper. 

Kusa — A kind of grass used in religious rites by Brahmans. 

Kuitanad — The tract of country known by that name 
comprising parts of Ampalappula, Kottayam, Ohangana- 
s^sf i and Ettumaniir taluks. 

Lebkam— Old survey number. 

Lingain — The phallus; an idol of Siva. 

Lokam — W orld. 

Madal — The frond of the coconut tree. 

Madampimar — Nsyar chieftains of Travancore in early 
days. 

Madappalli — The kitchen room in a temple or an aristocratic 
house. 

MahSmagham —A ceremony in ancient Kerala in which all 
kings and chieftains of the Malabar Coast took part. 

Maharshi — A groat sage. 

Makaram — Malayalam month corresponding to January- 
February. 

Makkaihdyam — A system of inheritance in which the 
children inherit the property of the father. 

Makkavali — Makkat'hayam; patriarchal system. 

McUa, — Mountain. 

MalancMrikkal — Hill tracts known as cherikkal. 

Malayar — Hill tribes. 

Malihhana — An allowance of money given to some aristo- 
cratic families by the British Government. 

Malta — Wrestler. 

MammatU — A spade. 

Maviul — Ancient custom. 

M£f,na—A Hanapttthiri house. 
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Mandapam—A platform with a roof and pillars decorated 
for celebrating a marriage or conducting plays, and 
various other purposes. 

Mangalyadharanam~The ceremony of wearing the manga- 
lyam or thali ; marriage. 

Mangalyam—Th^li or a tiny ornament tied round the neck 
of a bride at the time of the marriage ceremony. 

Manchddi —A small measure of weight used in weighing 
gold; seed of Manchadi tree. 

Mandapaihmnvdthukkal — The old name for taluk. It literally 
means the doorway of God’s mandapam. 

Manthrajdpani — The muttering of manthras. 

Manthram — A hymn; an incantation. 

Manihrasdla — A council hall. 

Manthra vadant — Exorcism. 

Manthravadi —One who exorcise. 

Mantishyatn — Temple servants. 

Manvanthara — A cycle of time divided into four Y ugas. 

Marakkdl — A grain measure used in South Travancore. 

Maratn — Tree ; a wooden implement to level the ground 
after ploughing. 

Marumakkaihdyatn — A system of inheritance in which 
devolution of property is through the female line. 

Maiham~A house especially of Brahmans. 

MathilaJcdm — The GrI Padman5,bhasw5mi’s temple. 

Mdthra — A syllable. 

Medam — Month corresponding to April-May. 

MUkangdnam— The management and supervision of lands 
belonging to Sri PadmanSbhaswami’s temple. 

Mel Sdnthi— The head-priest in a temple. 

Melvdram — A tax in kind levied on certain paddy fields in 
addition to the ordinary dues paid to the Government. 

Mio'heCvSram — Rent due to the Jenmi from the KudiySn or 
tenant. 

Mildvu — A kind of drum. 
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Mlmamsaka — Namputhiris bound in sacred law to the study 
of Mimamsa. 

If mam— Malay alam month corresponding to March-April. 

MitTiunam — Month corresponding to June- July. 

Moksha — Salvation. 

Muhuriham — An auspicious time. 

Murali—A. wind instrument. 

Muri — subdivision of a Pravrfhi. 

Nadu — A territorial unit. 

Naduvali — Chief; ruler. 

Nagar — An image of a serpent. 

Nagaswara—K wind instrument of music. 

Ndlampalam — The corridor surrounding the central shrine 
in a temple. 

Ndmakaranam — The ceremony of naming a child. 

Namaskdram — Making obeisance. 

Nampi — A superior priest in a temple. 

NdifUkam — A dramatic composition. 

Ndttdr — The people of a locality. 

Ndyandrs — Saiva saints: 

Nedumkulal — A wind instrument of music. 

NtUu — Writ or commission. 

N?riyathu~-^A native cloth of very fine texture. 

Nh'pdthi — A payment of tax in kind. 

Nilamkrshi — The cultivation of paddy fields. 

Nilappada — Military camps; garrison stationed at some 
place for guard duty. 

Nirandli — Literally ‘a measure full of rice’. This consists 
of a grain measure such as a Nsli, filled with paddy or 
rice. 

A^imaZyam -Flowers and garlands that have adorned the 
image of a god on the evening are Jermed N irmslyam 
the next morning and are removed from the image and 
distributed among the worshippers. NirmSlyam 
literally means used up flowers and garlands. 

Nirakku — The prevailing rate of price. 
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Nivedyam — Oblation of rice &c., made to the gods. 

Niyogam — An order. 

Njavara — A variety of paddy. 

Ndttakkuli — A fee given for the testing of coins. 

Odyanam — A waist belt made of gold or silver worn by 
women. 

Ola — A dried palm leaf for writing on. 

Oluku — Old revenue record 

Onam — The great Thifu Onam festival of Malabar in the 
month of Chingam (August-September). 

OChillaihavar — Nampttthiris who are prohibited from study- 
ing the Vsdas. 

Nampa thiris who are privileged to study the 

Vedas. 

Ottakkal mandapam — A platform of single granite stone; 
a large granite platform inside Sri PadmanSbhaswSmi’s 
temple, Trivandrum. 

Otti — Mortgage. 


Pada — Army. 

Padappaiiatn— Money levied for maintaining army. 
Padayani—A torch-light dance to commemorate the heroic 
deeds of the goddess against Asuras or demons. 
Padippura — A gateway to a house usually surmounted by 
an imposing structure. 

Padmam — Lotus. r 6 c 

PadmatMftTiam-The tank in front of the temple of Sri 

PadmanSbha at Trivandrum. 

Pad,navimsam-The name of the building formerly used as 
the Dewan’s residence at Trivandrum. 


PaduTidlam — Debt bonds. , , i 

Pakuthi— An administrative subdivision of a taluk. 
Palandam-PB^dy lands allowed to lie fallow on alternate 


years. 

Palaya^pm^kal—Old songs. 
PaWavi— Chorus. 
Pall^keUu~-B.oyad. wedding. 
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PallivlUa — A mock-hunt in the temple Uthsavam of Sri 
PadmanSbha’s temple at Trivandrum, in which the 
Mahsfsja takes the chief part. 

Palpayasatn — Milk porridge. 

Pandal — Thatched shed put up for temporary purposes. 

PSijLigrahanam — The ceremonial joining of the hands of the 
bridegroom and bride; marriage. 

Pan\akasa,la —Factory; storehouse. 

Pantdram — A professional mendicant ; one of a sect of men 
who follow alms-taking as a profession. 

Pa^tdrappattam—A variety of tenure originally in the 
nature of a lease from the Sirkar, but under which 
holders now enjoy full proprietory right. 

Panfammia— Lands in respect of which the Sircar is in 
the position of a landlord and which are held by the 
ryots on various kinds of tenures derived directly from 
the Government. 

Pdra—A grain measure holding ten I^angalis; a drum. 

Paraeheris— Places occupied by Parayas. 

ParodUa — Foreign country. 

Pardsakthi — The universal force. 

Parasu — An axe. 

Pardao — An ancient gold coin. 

Parpaddm—A kind of crisp cake made of black-gram. 

P(zihak<i‘ni-—A narration of PurSi^ic stories usually perfor- 
med in temples, in former days. 

Pdthdld — The nether world in Hindu mythology. 

Pdthdsdla — School ; college. 

Pdthdyam A wooden granary for storing and preserving 
cereals. 

Paihakkam-^An ornament. 

Pathi — Lord. 

Pdtkivu (^Pdthivu-kanakku ) — A system of budget fixing the 
allotment for the State expenditure. 

Pdihivaram—Rent paid by the tenant to the owner of the 
land; literally half the gross produce. 
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Patta — A receipt. 

Pattadar—A registry holder of a piece of land. 

Pattayam—DooMment given to landholders by the Sirkar 
after a settlement, specifying the boundaries and situ- 
ation of the property and the tax to be levied thereon. 

Pat'hemdri—A small vessel fitted with one or two sails for 
carrying goods over the sea. 

Pdttam — A lease. 

Pdyamm — Sweet porridge. 

Peiahhush — Subsidy. 

Peruickam — A measurement of timber. 

Pidaka — An administrative subdivision of a pakuthi. 

Piddhakkar — The inhabitants of a Pidaka or village, 

Pinndkku — Oil-cake; the dried up matter left out after 
extracting the oil. 

PUdnam — The Kumbham crop. 

Pithrus — Manes. 

Poli — An opening between the sea and backwater; a bar. 

Ponnum BvHi — A grand procession in the Sri PadmanSbha- 
swSmi temple bearing the image of the deity. 

Petti — A temple priest; also a class of Brahmans. 

Pof^u — A mark made of sandal or such substances on the 
forehead. 

Pradakahinam — Circumambulation in a temple or a sacred 
object. 

Prakrthi—Ms^ya; the great negative energy which by the 
union with Purusha has brought about the universe. 

Prasddam— Sandal paste and flowers given to the 
worshippers in temples. 

Prasaathi— Title; praise. 

Installation; consecration of an idol or a flag- 
staff in temples. 

Prdyaachit' ham— Atonement for a fault or crime. 

Ftidava— Cloth worn by a woman. 

PUja — Devotional service performed in temples, 

Pu^dria— Those who perform phja, 
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PUjavdippu — A religious ceremony in the month of Kanni 
lasting for nine days held in honour of Sarasvathi, the 
Goddess of Learning. 

Pula, — River. 

Pula — Pollution. 

Pulakuli — Bath of purification performed by relatives of a 
person after his death. 

Pulasambandhdm — Relationship between persons or families 
which prescribes the observance of pollution. 

Pullankulal —A wind instrument of music. 

PulluPd — Mat made of a species of grass. 

Pumsavana — A ceremony performed in the third month of 
pregnancy the object being the begetting of male issue. 

Puncha — Wet lands; lands lying submerged in water, which 
are drained off and cultivated once a year or once in 
two years. 

Punyaham—A purificatory ceremony to remove pollution. 

Puram — A town. 

Puram vela — Ceremony performed in some temples in the 
month of Kumbham under the star Param. 

Purna kumbham — A pot adorned with leaves and flowers and 
filled with water over which Vedic hymns are chanted. 

Purohiiha — A religious preceptor. 

Purusha — One of the two eternal principles that produced 
the universe by the union according to Hindu philo- 
sophy, the other being Prakrthi. 

Pushpanjali — An offering of flowers made to a god. 

Puihan — New. 

Puthuval — Government lands newly assigned to private 
parties. 

RSgas — Tunes in music. 

Rajabhogam — Royalty; a light rate levied by the Govern- 
ment on lands held on certain tenures. 

RSjasuyayagam — A sacrifice performed by the ancient 
^Bhathriya kings in token of sovereignty. 
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Rakshabhogam— Grants of lands to individuals for affording 
safety in times of danger. 

Rakshapuriishd — A protector. 

.Rasa— Essence of anything; sap; sentiment. 

Rasi — A division of the zodiac. 

Raii — An ancient gold coin in KoraJa. 

Rayasampilla — A ministerial officer; a clerk. 

Rishi — A sage. 

Rithus — Seasons. 

Sahha — An assembly. 

Sabhanjitha — The chairman of an assembly. 

Sadacharam — Morals; good conduct. 

Sadhanam — An official communication. 

Sahasrakalasam — Literally ‘thousand pots.' A grand cere- 
mony conducted in temples especially at Vaikam having 
elaborate pujas, abhishekams and feasting. 

Sdlagrdmam — Fossil cephalopodes sacred to the Hindus. 
Samhandhdm — Marriage. 

SamgramadMra — Brave in battle. 

SamidadMnam — The BrahamachS-ri’s daily worship of the 
sacred fire. 

Samvdayam — Persons in management of temples. 

Samprathi— Chief accountant in former days. 

Samuhdm — Village associations. 

SanhUham — Holy precincts of a temple considered 
inviolable. 

Sankha — Conch shell. 

Banthi — Performance of daily service in temples. 
Banthikkdran—The performer of Ssnthi. 

SanySai — One who has renounced the world; an ascetic. 
Sdsanam — An order; an edict. 

Bssthra — Science. 

Sdsthri—One who is well versed in Sasthras. 

Sathyagrha — Passive resistance; a fight for some cause by 
nonviolent methods, 
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Beshakharan — A junior member in a Marumakkat’hSyam 
family. 

Sevakan — A servant. 

Shashtyahdapurihi — A ceremony celebrated on the comple- 
tion of the 60th year of age. 

Shodamkriyas —The sixteen religious ceremonies, that a 
Brahman has to perform in life in conformity with the 
Sssthras. 

Shodasadanam— The sixteen dSnams enjoined by the 
^Ssthras. 

Simantluim — A ceremony performed during the sixth or 
eighth month of pregnancy. 

iSirjfear— Government. 

Slvlli niandapam — The outer corridors of a temple in which 
the Slveli procession is conducted. 

Sivarathri — (Siva’s holy night) ; — A day sacred to Siva. 

8mdrihas—A section of the Brahmans who follow the 
doctrine of Advaitha; also one versed in the Smrithis or 
Dharma Sssthras of the Hindus. 

Smdriha vichdratn — The institution of enquiring into moral 
offences prevalent among the Namputhiris, conducted 
by a Smartha or person versed in the Smrthis. 

Smrthis — Sacred writing of the Hindus ranking next in 
authority to the Vedas. 

S^Snam— Flight of steps to the Srikovil. 

BrdddJuivt — An oblation to the manes of deceased persons. 

Snkovil — Otherwise known as the Garbhagrham of a 
temple; the sanctum sanctorum in which the image of 
the deity is set up. 

Padmanabha Dasa — The servant of Sri Padmanabha. 

Sri Panddravaka — Property belonging to Sri Padmanabha 
temple. 

Sthdndpathi—A diplomatic officer; an ambassador, 

Sthamm — A title; dignity. 

$unnad—A document of agreement, 
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Aphoristic sentences; principles of grammar, 
philosophy and allied subjects treated in a terse form 
in Sanskrit. 

Swami — Deity ; superior. 

S'waram — A note; voice; vowel. 

SwargcL — Heaven, 

Swayamvaram — A form of marriage in which the bride 
selects the bridegroom from among the persons assem- 
bled for the purpose. 

Taluk — An administrative subdivision of a Division under 
a Tahsildar. 

ThaliketHt ' — A ceremony of tying thsli; a form of marriage. 

Thampurdn — A king; a god; a term of respect applied to the 
members of the royal family etc. 

Thangal — The Muhammadan priests. 

Tkankasdla — The mint. 

Thanas — An old term for prisons. 

Thannlr panthal — Shed by the side of a road for giving 
water to thirsty passengers. 

Thanthram — R ipid and skilful movements of hands and 
limbs for the performance of ptijas. 

ThaPas — Penance. 

Tharaku — Brokerage. 

Tharpanam— Oblation of water and sesaraum to the manes 
of ancestors. 

South. 

TkSli—A wedding ornament. 

Tharavdd—A family. 

Thatasthars— Assessors; those who attest certain official 
documents prepared by official functionaries. 

ThtrtTiam — Water made holy by reciting mantbrams over it; 
holy water. 

ThirtUankdras — The priests among the Jains. 

Thiruvdthirakkali — A kind of ring dance to the accompani- 
ment of songs. 
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ThvlSm—A weight; also the month corresponding to Goto* 
ber — November. 

Thulavarshatn — The south-west monsoon that commences 
in the month of Thulam. 

ThUakam—A mark put on the forehead by Hindus. 

Thilaparvathadanam — A gift of heaps of sesamum, gold and 
money to Brahmans. 

Thimila — A percussion instrument of music. 

Thirumaiiampu—'^h& XJpanayanam of the Princes of Travan- 
core. 

ThiruveJ.uihu — A letter from the MahSfaja. 

ThlyaUn . — Ceremony of running over fire. This consists in 
depicting the image of Bhadrakali on the floor by 
coloured powders and offering prayers. 

Tope — Garden. 

Tkorakkar — Officers in charge of Thorams or store houses 
and depots. 

Tholuihu—A cattle shed; a sty. 

ThrUhciyugam — The second of the great yugas. 

Thrikdlapvja — Worship at dawn, noon and sunset in temples. 

Thrimurthia —The Hindu triad. 

Thrppui karat tu — The bathing of the goddess at Chenganntir 
after the pollution caused by what is believed to be a 
mensus of the goddess. 

Thulapurttshadanant — A ceremony at which the MahafSja 
is weighed against gold which is distributed among 
Brahmans. 

ThulukJcana — Turks; a sect of Muhammadans. 

Udaya— Owner. 

UnjW , — A swing. 

Upanayanam — A religious ceremony of the twide born castes 
by which boys are initiated into the sapfed lore. 

TJratytm — Lands subject to the control "Of village associa- 
tions as jopposed to K^rSipma or freeholds directly 
under the control of the State. 
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UrSl^r — Owners or trustees of private temples. 

Uttu — Feeding (especially free meals given to Brahmans). 

U Hupura — A charitable institution where free meals are 
given to Brahmans. 

Va,dJiyans — Nampa thiri dignitaries enjoying religious pri- 
vileges. 

Vaidikans — Learned men in the Vedas. 

Vajrayudham — (Indra’s) weapon of Vajra. 

Valanjiyars — A class of local functionaries in ancient 
Travancore. 

Vfilankai — A term applied to certain castes in ancient Tra- 
vancore; the right-hand (castes). 

, Valipdiu — Offering to a deity. 

Valiya Meleluihu — The old name for the head of the finance 
and accounts department. 

Valiya Sarvadhikaryakkar — Chief minister. 

Valiant — Canoe. 

Vallakkadavu —Bout jetty. 

Vanchi — A canoe ; a name for Travancore ; a safe kept in 
temples. 

Vanchipala — The ruler of the kingdom of Vanchi. 

Vanchippatiu—A class of composition in Malay alam. 

Vanchiventhan — King of Vanchi. 

Vardhan — A coin. 

Varnakalakam — -Caste assembly. 

Varnasamkara —Mixture of castes. 

VafiiSsTatna dharma — The laws which regulate the life of 
Hindu society. 

Vathilthurapdttu — A class of song. 

Vaiteluihu — An archaic script which was once prevalent in 
south India. 

Vaiiukali — A kind of dance common among Syrian 
Christians ; a game. 

Valiyampalam—A rest house on the wayside. 

y*na — A musical instrument. 

103 
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VUakali — A mock fight conducted in certain temples at the 
time of the uthsavam. 

Venpattam — Simple lease. 

Vetta — Hunt; mock hunt in temples. 

Vicharippukdr — A manager- 
Vidumuri —A divorce deed. 

Vilavdsi — Allowance in price. 

Villadichdnpdtlu — A sort of musical entertainment to the 
accompaniment of a large bow-like instrument. 
Virasrmkhala — A gold chain presented by the Mahsfsja as 
a mark of distinction. 

Virufpu — A class of paddy lands. 

UtrMt'/w— Land assigned for performing certain services. 

V rathavi — F ast. 

Yajna — Sacrifice. 

Ydthrakali — An old dramatic performance. 

Ydthfcthsdvam—A temple ceremony. 

Ycgakkdr — Members of the council. 

Yuga — An ■ age. 

Yuvardja — Heir apparent. 

ZUla court — Old name for District and Sessions court. 
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Abingdon : Major, 122. 

Academy of music : 307. 

Ao'hankOvil, river: 705, 719. 

Ao'hankOvil, village : 681. 

Act: VI of 1010 M. E., 96; III of 
1040 M. E., 339; HI of 1041 M.E., 
97; I of 1047 M. E., 85; II of 1062 
M. E., 98, 340; III of 1054 M. E., 
98; I of -1056 M. E., 348; III of 
1056 M. E., 90, 339; I of 1057 
M. E., 89; IT of 1 061 M. E. , 91 ; IV 
of 1061 M. E., 91, 339; II of 1062 
M. E., 93; II of 1063 M. E., 317; 
I of 1065 M.E.. 91,92; II of 1065 
M. E., 93, 339; IV of 1066 M. E., 
334 ; V of 1067 M. E., 101; V of 
1068 M. E„ 93 ; II of 1069 M. E„ 
237; II of 1070 M. E.. 93; II of 
1071 M. E., 93; III of 1071 M. E., 
348; I of 1072 M. E , 344; V of 
1073 M. E., 319; I of 1074 M. E., 
101 ; III of 1 075 M.E., 93 ; I of J 077 
M. E., 93; II of 1077 M. E., 340; 
III of 1077 M. E., 344; II of 1079 
M. E., 349; II of 1084 M. E., 94; 
V of 1085 M. E., 240; III of 
1086 M. E., 263; I of 1088 M- E , 
332; II of 1088 M E., 241; V of 
1089 M. E., 341; XII of 1089 
M. E., 349; IX of 1090 M- E., 
340; Vof 1092 M. E., 341; II of 
1092 M. E., 333: I of 1095 M- E., 
321; IV of 1095 M. E., 348; II of 
1096 M. E.. 334; II of 1097 M. E-, 
323; VI of 1097 M. E., 101; II of 
IlOO M. E., 332; VII of 1100 
M. E., 244; IV of 1106 M- E., 


344: II of 1108 M. E., 323; co. 
operative societies, 303; civil 
courts : 94; criminal law amend* 
ment, 351; electricity, 300; muni- 
cipal, 241, 344; re: police and 
criminal courts within Periyftr 
and Thskkadi camp, 423, 424; 
making procedure of civil courts 
simplified, 339; giving protection 
to judges, magistrates and others 
acting judicially, 339; village pan- 
chayats, 345 ; village unions, 346, 
348. 

Acts : abstracts of, 369-401. 

Adikefiava Perum&J : temple dedica- 
ted to, at Thiruvatt&r, 648. 

Administration : general, 1-19. 

Adoption : text of the sannad of, 
428. 

Adiir : headquarters of the Kunna- 
t'hflr taluk, 681. 

Advisory Committee : of Sri Chi- 
thra Religious Library, 296- 

Aerodrome : 1 65. 

AgaethI4waram: population of, 595; 
taluk of, 616-618. 

Agasthya : sage, Travancore his 
legendary home, 630- 

Agasthyakutam : a prominent peak 
in Sahyhdri range, 618, 639. 

Agasthyamala : observatory in, 276. 

Agreement : between Travancore 
Sircar and Messrs. Binny & Co., re: 
Pat'hanapuram concession^ 487- 
488 ; re: Periyar lease, 4li)-417 ; 
re: Munro island, 461-472 ; re: 
revenue administration of liquor, 
opium, salt, customs and ferries 
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in Anjengo and Thankadderi, 
443-446, re: cesBion of jurisdiction 
on the Travancore portion 
of the Shoranur-Cochin Railway, 
432 j re: cession of jurisdiction 
of the Travancore portion of the 
Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, 432 ; 
re: cession of jurisdiction over lands 
occupied by Quilon -T ri vandrum 
Railway, 442-43 ; re: cession of 
jurisdiction over lands occupied 
by the Trivandrum town exten- 
sion of the Quilon-Trivandrum 
Railway, 447-448 ; re: lease of 
lands in Korandakftd for a Resid- 
ency, 437-440 , re: construction of 
Quilon-Trivandrum extension of 
the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, 
440-442 ; re: lease of Trivandrum 
Residency, 433-437 ; re: removal 
of fiscal jurisdiction in trade, 428- 
431; re: sharing of customs revenue 
in Cochin harbour, 458-459; re: ad- 
ministration of the Cochin port 
trust, 460-461; supplement to, 
in respect of lease of Residency at 
Trivandrum, 446-447. 

Agriculture : condition of— in South- 
ern Division, 589-590, 604.606 ; 
Quilon Division, 665-666; Kotta- 
yam Division, 743-746. 

Agricultural : colony at Konni, 690; 
cattle breeding farm, 143; college 
142; demonstration farm, 142-143; 
Department, 142-147; organisation 
of, 24, 143; present work of. 144; 
education, introduction of, 142; in- 
debtedness, act for the relief of 
335; loans, 35; paddy farm, 143; 
propaganda, 145, 146, research, 
U4; research laboratory, 143, 144; 


researcji on coconut diseases, 143, 
145; school at KOnni, 690- 

Air service : 608- 

Airiir: formation of village panoha- 
yat in, 244. 

Airur swarQpam : 704. 

Ajantha : mural paintings, 543. 

Alakiyap&ndipuram : 619. 

Alexander Cowan Sc Sons, Messrs.: 
stamps manufactured by, 69. 

All India Oriental Conference: paper 
read by Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, 
530. 

Alleppey : drainage scheme for, 181; 
formation of Town Improvement 
Committee in, 239 ; largest sea-port 
in Travancore, 681; port of, 192. 

Alleppey Chamber of Commerce : 

668 . 

Allopathy : 227. 

Alpa6i festival : in SrT Padmanftbha- 
Bw&rhi temple, 5v38. 

Alwaye: formation of Town Improve- 
ment Committee at, 240 ;Sivar&thri 
at, 742; SrT Chithra weaving mill 
at, 746; tile factory at, 746; topo- 
graphy of, 758; town of, 758; 
Union Christian College at, 763. 

Alv&nch^ri Thampr&kka] : 494. 

Ambulance Association : St. Johns, 

211 . 

Ambulance class : at Haripftd, 211. 

American Mission : school of, at 
S&8thftnk0{ta, 714. 

Ammachipl&vu : 643. 

Ampalakkar : dignitaries in N&nja- 
nftd, 315. 

Ampalappula: taluk of, 684; topo- 
graphy of, 682-683; village of, 
684. 

Anakkadi: 722. 
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Anamala : 758. 

Anamuti: highest peak in South 
India, 722, 723, 758, 762* 

Anandarallldwaram : temple, 685. 

Ananthan&r: in Agasthldwaram, 617. 

Ananthapadman&bhan, a title: 578. 

Anantha vie torn M&rt'hftnda Yarma 
Canal : 160-161, 656. 

Anohal : suggestion of Madras 

Government for the amalgama- 
tion with postal system, 259 ; 
early system, 254‘; Act, 259 , 
cards 70, 259 ; covers, intro- 
duction 'of, 259; Department, 
execution of business by, 256, 
257 j functions of, 255, 256 ; his- 
tory of, 254-260; introduction of 
M. O, system, 260; introduction of 
cards and envelopes, 259; introdu- 
ction of paper in the place of cad- 
jan, 258; office of, 257. 258; present 
state of, 260; widening of the scope 
of, 255; master at EdappaUi, 254; 
stamps, 70-71; superintendent, 
appointment of, 257; savings bank, 
284, 285 ; wrappers, 7L 

Anchanftd ; 722, 758. 

Anderson : Mr. George, 488. 

Anglo-American Direct Tea Co. : 
747. 

Anjengo : agreement re : the revenue 
administration of, 443-445; Eng- 
lith factory at, 60 ; history of the 
transfer of, 448, 449 ; proposal of 
transfer to Travancore Govern- 
ment, 409; topography of, 448, 
449, 619, 620; lake, 625. 

Annals of the Eastern Han Dynasty : 
the statement in, 529. 

Appeal Court ; name changed to 
S§dar court, 84. 


Appellate Huzur Court : formation 
of, 83, 96. 

Arabia : trade with Quilon, 712. 

Arabic : instruction of, in schools, 
307. 

Arakkula : Catholics predominent in, 
781 : relics of fortresses in, 743, 

Aramboly : 46. 

Aranmula: boat race at, 664, kan- 
n&di, 686; Kshathriya school at, 
308; temple, 686. 

Ar&ttu: an important ceremony, 578. 

Ar&ttupula, 686. 

Archaeology: Department of, 271- 
272. 

Archaeological Museum: in the Pad- 
man&bhapuram palace, 521. 

Architecture: account of, 514, 526; 
of churches and mosques, 522; of 
general public buildings, 524-525; of 
N6yar and NampQthiri houses, 
526; of palaces, 522-524 ; of 
temples, 516-522. 

Ariyittuvalc’ha: 572. 

Armed reserve; 112. 

Army: see State Forces. 

Arrack; depots and warehouses, 56; 
farming system, 48-49. 

Art: account of, 5 ' 3-553. 

Arts gallery at Rangavilfts: 523. 

ArQkkutti; 46, 759. 

Aruvikkara: topography of, 621; 
waterfall at, 639, 

Arukkulivayal: 469. 

Aryanftd: 620*621. 

Aryanft{{u piljamfir; 620. 

Aryank&vu; 686-687, 716. 

A6ampu hills: 649. 

Ashrftmam: 687. 

Ashtami: at Vaikam temple, 74^. 

Ashfamuti lake: 68?. 
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Ashtftngahrdayam ; treatise on 
medicine, 227. 

Ask with, F. N.: trustee of Munro 
island, 462. 

Assistant Inspector of schools; 
powers of, 309. 

Assistant Peishkars: 27, 3(). 

Assistant Tahsildars, 27. 

A6wathi^ ThirunSI, prince : a com- 
poser of songs, 558. 

At'hacbamayam: ceremony, at Ihfk- 
kakkara, 782 

Athiohanalliir: chira, an irrigation 
work in Quilon taluk, 710. 

Athira: Catholic church at, 771- 

Athirampula: church at, 767; peru- 
nftl, 742. 

Alfhrimala; 621.622. 

Attingal; an active centre of L. M. S., 
603; departmental institutions at, 
622; municipality at, 622; Tham- 
purans-Hauis of A{{ingal known 
as, 622; Town Improvement Com. 
mittee at, 24 1 . 

Avenue road: Trivandrum, 652. 

Ayaout : preparation of, account 3; 
land revenue, 247. 

Ayikkudi: 716. 

Ayilyam Thirunal : see Rama 
Varma. 

Ayriir: Murivakkal thQdu in, 776. 

Ayurveda: beginnings of, in Travan- 
core, 229-231; botanical garden, 
233; college, 230; Department, 227- 
234; educational institutions in, 
231; hospital, history of, 230, 232; 
pfttha6&la, 229, 230 ; pharmacy, 
230, 232-233; practitioners of, en- 
couraged by municipalities, 242- 
243; publications in, 231-232; 
vaidyadftlas, 753. 


B 

Bacteriological Laboratory : 211, 

Bacteriologist : 211. 

Bagh : collection of old paintings at, 
543. 

B&lakrishna Hao, C: title of Vftsthu- 
vidyaku6ala conferred, 581. 

Bala Mart'haudavijayam : title of 
Navina Kalidasa conferred on the 
author of, 581. 

Baiaramapuram : topography of, 
622. 

Bala Kama Varma, Sri Chithra Thi- 
runai : artistic wisdomand genero- 
sity of, 523; Chithrapuram, named 
in honour of the visit of, 761; 
enhances the rights and privi- 
leges of people, 323, 330; 

grant to Sri Chithra Home by, 
288; on kathakali, 548 ; message of, 
sent to the first Joint Session of 
the reformed legislature, 329- 
330; opening of Sri Chithraiayam 
by, 295; a patron of music, 1^62; 
reign remarkable for resuscitation 
of fine arts, 563; revival of art 
in the opening year of the reign of, 
520; revival of Keraja culture in 
the reign of, 525 ; opening of Nerya- 
mangalam bridge by, 775; SrT 
Chithra Home opened under the 
gracious auspices of, 288; Temple 
Entry proclamation issued by, 343; 
tour to Java and Bali, 530. 

Bal& K&ma Varma ; treaty with the 
English, 5. 

Bali : sculpture of, 531; tour of their 
Highnesses to, 530. 

Balinese ; museum building at Den 
Pasar^ 531, 
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Dank : Land Mortgage, 35, 3G. 

Barawafat: 742. 

Barbosa : account of Purakkad by, 
709. 

Bartolomeo: on Colachel, 627; on 
Kott&r, 633. 

Barton: Engineer, 153, 404. 

Batavia: museum, statuary gathered 
in, 630. 

Bensley O. H: Superintendent of 
Police, 109. 

Bbadradipam: 577. 

Bhadradlpa mandapam: 668. 

Bhadrak&li : temple at Mantakkad, 
636. 

Bhagavathi: temple in Aruvikkara, 
621; temple at Kany&kumari, 623; 
temple at Kum^ranallur, 768; 
temple at Kallil, 766; temple at 
Mannati, 700. 

Bhajana parties: organisation of, 
249. 

Bharanang&nam: ancient churches 
at, 771. 

Bharani festival: at Chet(ikulangara, 
664; at Sftrkara, 598; 646. 

Bharathanatyam : 651, 561. 

Bhiman : sculpture of, 694. 

BhQthan&tlia: temple of, in Bhuthap. 
p&nti, 623, 

BhSthappiinti : formation of Village 
Panch&yats in, 244 ; temple of 
BhQthanfttlia in, 623; topography 
of, 623. 

Binny & Co., Messrs : agreement 
with Travancore Sircar re : 
Patfhan&puram conoesBion , 487- 
488) Mr. Huxam transfers his 
lands to, 487. 

Birdwood, H. E. Sir William : in- 
spection of army by, 127, 


Birmingham : import of minted 
copper coins from, 263. 

Birthday celebrations of the Mahft- 
rftja, 566. 

Boards and Committees : in Trivan- 
drum Division, 612. 

Boat transit service : from Trivan- 
drum to Shoranore, 258. 

Body Guard : excluded from the 
purview of legislative council, 320. 

Bonner, Dr. (Miss), Jertrude : on 
Kathakali, 550-651. 

Borobudur : the famous 8th century 
Buddhist monument at, 632. 

Botanical garden : establishment of, 
231. 

Boundary dispute: between Tra van- 
core Government and North Tra- 
vancore Laud and Agricultural 
Co. 480-482. 

Bourdillon : Report on the forests 
of Travancore, 57, 62. 

Brahmans : found in all taluks of 
Trivandrum Division, 596. 

Breach of Contract Act, 340. 

Bridges: 156-159. 

British Government: agreement with, 
re: PeriySr lease, 410-417; re : ces- 
sion of jurisdiction in the Travan- 
oore portion of Tinnevelly-Quilon 
Railway, 432; re: lease of Trivan- 
drum Residency, 433-437, 446; re: 
lease of land in Koiandakk&d, 437; 
re: Cochin harbour, 450-461; re: 
construction and working of the 
Quilon-Trivandrum Railway, 440- 
442; re; ceding of jurisdiction of 
lands occupied by Quilon-Trivan- 
drum Railway, 442^43; re: revenue 
administration of Anjengo and 
Thanka^^exi, 443-445; re: ceding of 
jurisdiction of lauds occupied by 
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Trivandrum Town Extension Rail- 
way, 447-448; beginning of nego- 
tiations with Travancore for the 
Periy&r project, 403-404; notifica- 
tion by, re: removal of fiscal re- 
strictions on trade with Cochin 
and Travancore, 428-429; posses- 
sions of, in Travancore, 448-460; 
reciprocity with Travancore in the 
execution of decrees authorised, 
339. 

British Indian Act XII of 1911: 
Travancore Factories Act based 
on, 341. 

British Indian coins: made media of 
exchange, 261. 

British Indian ports: 458. 

Broadcasting: station at Trivan- 
drum, scheme for establishment of, 
302. 

Broun, J. A: directorship of, of the 
Observatory, 278; efforts of, for 
the starting of the museum, 273: 
Observatory built at Agasthyaku- 
tarn by, 618; re-organisation of 
the Observatory Department by, 
276. 

Buddha; image of, at K.arumA{i, 
694; at M&v€likkara, 702. 

Buddhist influence: on Indian sculp- 
ture, 528-529. 

Buddhist pilgrims : visit to the 
temple at Kallil, 765. 


c 

Gadcgao, E; on Travancore army, 
124. 

Caldecott, John : observations by, 
276; originator of the idea of the 


establishment of an Observatory, 
275. 

Canals: improvements of, 167. 

Cape Comorin : an active centre of 
Catholic church, 603; flora of, 689; 
an important place in the taluk 
of AgaslhT^waram, 618; port of 
197 ; topography of, 623-624. 

Cardamom Hills ; 402, 769. 

Carmelite Jesuit Mission ; churchee 
of, 603. 

Casamajor : suggestion of, for the 
appointment of Cunden Menon as 
Dewan Peishkar, 316. 

Castes : distribution of, in Southern 
Division, 696-697. 

Catholics : in Quilon Division, 740. 

Catholics of Latin rite : 596. 

Catholic church : at Edathwa, 666; 
at Muttam, 636; centre of activity 
of, 697 ; a prominent Christian 
mission in the Southern Division, 
603; work of, in Nedumanggd 
taluk, 639. 

Cattle : improvement of, 146- 

Cattle breeding farm ; 143, 

Cattle pounds : 241. 

Central Co-operative Institute : 303. 

Central Prison press: 267. 

Ceramic Factory at Kunfara: 151, 
667, 697. 

Ch6kka : 624. 

Ch4kky&r kQt'hu ; conducted in Sr! 
Chithra Hindu religious library, 
246; forerunner of katfiakali, 548; 
origin of, 548; 549- 

Champakkulam : boat race at, 664, 

688 . 

Chandanakkutam festival : in Ksls. 
mala mosque, 665. 

Chandanappalli : fortress and ttmoh 
at, 664. 
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dhandrakk&ran : 22. 

Changand.66§ri : formation of Town 
Improvement Committeejat, 240; 
Palliv&sal transmission line ex- 
tended to, 300; Raja of, 76], St. 
Berchman’s College at, 753; taluk 
of, 759, 761; Tile Factory at, 746; 
town, 761. 

Charaka : a great name in the his- 
tory of Indian medicine, 227. 

ChftTOdu: church of Seventh Day 
Adventists Mission at, 604; palace 
at, 643. 

Chattavaiiyola : 314. 

Chavara : Mineral Factories at, 300, 
667. 

Chellamvaka : reference in, of trans- 
mission by Anchal in the year 936 
M. E., 254. 

Chellappa Pillai, Mr-: engaged in 
preparing Penal Code and Proce- 
dure Code, lOO. 

Chemmannur : an irrigation work 
in the Pat'han&puram taluk, 707. 

Chempakaffiman : title of, 578. 

Chempaka66eTi : chief of, 761; line 
of kings, 684-685. 

Chengannur : traditional artificers 
in, 536, 688. 

Chengara : a hill in the Pat'hanl^- 
puram taluk, 705. 

Chennlrkaia : K&ja, 664. 

Cheriyapalli ; at Kothamangalara, 
perun&l in, 742. 

Chettiku]angaTa : Bhafani festival 
at, 664. 

Chettis * traditional occupation of, 
596. 

Chief Inspeotora of Schools : powers 
of, 309. 

ChilavuBftdhanakkar : 256. 

m 
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China : ships frequented at Quilon, 
712. 

Chinese paintings : specimens of, in 
SrT Chit'hr&layam, 296. 

Chinniah : a musical celebrity who 
adorned the court of Swathi 
Thifunal Mah&rftja, 561. 
Chinth&maui: 227. 

Chirayinkll: population of, 595; 
taluk of, 625-626. 

Chisholm, Mr. : museum buildings 
designed by, 273. 

Chithara! : rock-cut temple at, 604. 

Chit'hralakshaua : a book on ^ilpa- 
6asthra, 527. 

Chit'hralayam: see Sri Chit'hralayam, 

ChiVhrapuram: 761-762. 

Chithra Thirun&l Sri: seeB&laR&ma 
Varma, H. H. 

Chitti : 334-335. 

Chitties Act : 331, 334. 

Chokkan&d Estates: 481. 
Chokkanmuti : 722. 

Chokkitta maudapam: 573, 574. 

Chora t^hil thodu : an irrigation work 
in Quilon taluk, 710. 

Christian : converts, numerically 
strong in southern taluks, 597; 
early efforts of, 712; festivals in 
K^^ttayam Division, 742; in Quilon 
Division, 665; lowest proportion 
in Chirayinkll taluk, 625; mission 
in Quilon Division, 665; Southern 
Division, 603-604; percentage in 
Southern Division, 595; prepon- 
derancein Koftayam Division, 740; 
in Quilon Division, 664. 

Christian Succession Act : 333. 
Christianity : Nddar converts to, 
644; second largest religion in 
Quilon Division, 664. 
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Chajattupetta : a village in Ney- 
y&ttinkara taluk, 626. 

Chullim&nnr: a' centre of Christian 
mission, 639. 

Church Mission Society : College, 
753; Kottayam taluk, centre of, 
767; Munro Island granted to, 46 h 
work at Melukara, 771 ; Pat'ha- 
namthitta and Thiruvalla, 665; 
Vaikam, 784. 

Chuttippara : a massive rock in 
Pat'hanamthitta taluk, 705. 

Civil Courts Act; 89, 94; amendment 
of, 93. 

Civil Procedure Code : introduction, 
84. 

Circuit Courts: abolition of, o39. 

Climate : Quilon Division, 665-666; 
Kettayam Division, 743-746; 
Southern Division, 589-590. 

Clubs : Southern Division, 614 ; 
Quilon Division, 673-674; KC)tta- 
yam Division, 752. 

Cooh&r (KoJh&r) : conservancy of, 
240. 

Cochin : Government of, disputes 
the right of Travancore for 
the appointment of Thachudaya 
Kaima], 495; king’s declaration 
at SuchTndram temple, 646; town 
becomes centre of contraband 
trade, 47; territory of, 61-55. 

Cochin: Chief Court,, upholds the 
right of Thachudaya Kaimal 
as contended by Travancore, 498- 
605 ; harbour-advisory committee, 
461 ; agreement, 460-456 ; agree- 
ment modified, 468-469; agreement 
re ; administration of, 459-460; 
conference to discuss the conten- 
tions at the fourth stage, 457; 
controversy regarding, 457 ; 


increase in the revenue of, 457-458; 
negotiations for the development 
of, 450’, port. trust, constitution of, 
460-461; purchase of rights of 
Madras Government by Cochin 
Government, 45 ; redistribution 
of the customs revenue of, 456- 
457; revised formula re : the shar- 
ing of customs revenue, 468-469. 

Cochin royal family : At'hav^hama- 
yam festival conducted by^ 782. 

Cochin-Shoranore Railway : Alwaye 
an important station in, 768 ; 
Ankamali on, 765; cession of juris- 
diction on the Travancore portion 
of, 432; conversion into broad- 
gauge, 457, 458. 

Cochin State : lands in, belonging to 
Travancore State, 492; Peruma- 
uam D^vaswam in, 248; recipro- 
city with Travancore in the exe- 
cution of decrees authorised, 339. 

Coffee industry : Miinnar centre of, 
773. 

Coffee Stealing Act : 340. 

Coins : British Indian, made media 
of exchange, 262 ; circulating at 
present, 263-264 ; in early days 
261; importing of minted copper 
coins from Birmingham, 263; issue 
of, by Ayilyam Thirunftl and VWft- 
kham Thirunftl, 262 ; mentioned 
in old State records, 264-267. 

Coir industry : popular in Kadakkft- 
vQr, 628 ; in Kottayam Division, 
746 ; prominent in Quilon Division, 
667. 

Colachel : alam at, 45 ; battle at> 
627 ; Catholic convent at> 693; 
formation of Town Improvement 
Committee at, 240; port of, 609, 
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196, 200 ; Salt Factories at, 607 ; 
topography of, 626-627, 

Colleges : in Ksttayam Division, 753; 
in Southern Division, 613. 

Collins, Mr.: appointed Civil Engi- 
neer, 153 

Commerce and industry : representa- 
tion in Assembly, 322, 32 

Committee : to advise ways and 
means for preserving historical 
records, 271 ; to assist Kantan 
M^nOn for drafting legal codes, 
316; to fix pathivus of Devas- 
wams, ?46; press, 268; public ser- 
vice recruitment, 289; for reform- 
ing law re; inheritance among Nay- 
ars, 332; to report on the exact 
nature of the sanitation of Trivan- 
drum, 238; Town Improvement, 
238; for separation of Devaswams, 
246; in Southern Division, 612. 

Communal electorates : 325-326. 

Communal representation : discussion 
in Legislative Assembly and Coun- 
cil, 289. 

Communication : in Quilon Division, 
668-669; in Southern Division, 
607-608; in Koftayam Division. 
747-749; water, 156. 

Company’s P&ttam Gardens : pro- 

* posal of transfer to Travancoro 
Government, 409. 

Compassionate gratuity : to the fami- 
lies of Government servants, 298- 
299. 

Connemara market : handed over to 
Town Improvement Committee, 
239; supervision handed over to 
Health Officer, 240. 

Conservancy Department: 238; esta- 
.blisbrneats^ 239-240, 


Conservation of forests : measures 
for, 58-59. 

Contagious Diseases Hospital ; or- 
ganisation of, 239. 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K.: on 
quality of beauty in sculpture, 
535; on art, 532-533; Introduction 
to Indian Art by, 527. 

Co-operative Societies, 303-304; agri- 
cultural propaganda through, 146. 

Co-operative Societies Act, 303. 

Copper plate grant : making the 
Anchal Mastership of EdappaJ|i 
heriditary, 254. 

Cottage industries Act : for the 
enooura ementof, 335; in Southern 
Division, 606-607; in Quilon Divi- 
sion, 667; in K5t{ayam Division, 
746. 

Court fee stamps : 70. 

Courtallam : waterfall at, 716. 

Cousins, Dr. J. H.: Art Gallery furni- 
shed and exhibits hanged under 
the direction of, 295- 

Criminal Intelligence Bureau ; 112- 
114. 

Criminal Investigation Department : 
112-114. 

Criminal justice : 05, lOl. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act : 
350-351. 

Crops: in Quilon Division, 665-666; in 
Kottayam Division, 743-746; South- 
ern Division, 589-590; Am^jalap- 
pula taluk, 683; Agasthi^waram, 
617; Changana^^tri, 760; Chirayin- 

kil,()25;DevikuIam,762;KalkuJam. 
630; Kanin&gappalli, 691;Kftrffhi- 
kappalli, 693; Kotfarakkara, 69t); 
Kcttayam. 766; Kunnat'hun&d, 
769; Kunnat'hQr, 698; M&velikkara, 
701; Mtnachil, 772: Muvattupula, 
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774; Nedumangftd, 640; Neyy&ttin- 
kara, 642; Palfhanamthitta, 706; 
Pa^fhanapuram, 707; ParQr, 776; 
Peermade, 778; Quilon, 710; Shen- 
c5tta, 715; Sherthaja, 717;Thirii. 
valla, 718; Thodupula, 781; Th5. 
vftla, 649; Trivandrum, 651; Vai- 
kam, 784; Vilavankodu, 656- 

Cullen, General : efforts for the 
starting of museum, 273; meteoro- 
logical station established at 
Atfhrimala by, 621-622. 

Cunden (Kantan) MenOn : codes 
framed by, 96; entrusted with the 
work of drafting legal codes, 316, 
316. 

Cuppage, Major : withdrawal from 
Coimbatore, 122. 

Curzon : agricultural policy laid 
down by, 143. 

Customs : 51-55. 

D 

D&dftbhai Naoroji : portrait of Ravi 
Varma, 541. 

Dairy farm : at Thirumala, 647. 

Dalawa : former name for Dewan, 4; 
office of, 22. 

Dalhousie, Marquis of: Madras Gover- 
nor’s consultation with, 12. 

Dances : in Kerala, 648-553. 

Dead Letter Office: introduction of, 
259. 

Dehra Dun : training in the Imperial 
Forest School at, 63. 

Den Pasar : Balinese museum, 631. 

Depot system : in the Forest. Depart- 
ment, 61. 

Dgfiavftiis : 2; adbainistration of jus- 
tice conducted by, 76. 


Devadas, Sir David; appointed arbi- 
trator to settle disputes re; Periy&r 
lease, 427. 

D^vad&si : abolition of the system 
of, 249. 

Devaswam Department ; 245-253; 
administration and staff of, 251, 
252; code brought into force, 
249; formation of, 24; grants to 
temples, instructional institutions, 
250; organisation of, 246-247; re- 
forms in. 249; religious education, 
250. 

Devaswam Fund : creation of, 247. 

Devaswams: assumption of, by Gov- 
ernment, 245; classification of, 
245, 248; management by L. R. 
Department, and by private 
agency, 246; pathivus of, 246; 
position in early times, 2, separ- 
ation of, from Land Revenue De- 
partment, 246; verification of 
valuables in, 252. 

D§vikulam : 722; new, 763; old, 763. 

D^vikulam taluk ; creation of, 24- 
25; topography of, 762-763; prin- 
cipal crops in, 762; revenue sub- 
divisions, 763. 

Dgvimala ; 722 

Dewan Peishkar ; appointment of, 
96-97: investment of magisterial 
powers to, e 5; powers of, 23, 107. 

Dhanvanthari : 227. 

Dhanukoti Pillai, Mr.: entrusted with 
the work of organising Forest 
Guards, 65. 

Dlkshithar ; Klrlfhanams of, 562. 

D’Lannoy ; military knowledge of, 
121; tomb of, 654. 

Dipayftgam ; see Bhadradipam, 577. 

Director of Ayurvfda; 229; of Indus- 
tries, 148; of Public Ini^truotion, 
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308-309 ; of Registration, 140. 

Dispensaries : in early days, 208. 

District Magistrate : powers of, 27, 

110 , 111 . 

District Superintendent of Police : 

110 . 

Division Peishkar : powers of, 27-30, 
36. 

Donadi : enters the service of Tra- 
vancore Mah&iftja, 121. 

Drainage Scheme : at Trivandrum, 
168, 180, at Alleppey, 181. 

Dutch : capture of Thanka66eri by, 
718; prisoners, 121. 

E 

East India Company, English : see 
English East India Company. 

Bast Kallada pakuthi: Munro Island 
in, 461. 

Economic Development Board: con- 
stitution of, 65. 

Economic reforms ; of legislature, 
334-336. 

Edal&kkudi: headquarters of Aga- 
sthTtwaram Tahsildar, 617. 

Edappftjayam: shooting box at, 779. 

EdappaUi : Anchal Master of, 254. 

Edappalli Chief : Th^kkunnappula a 
jaghir of, 721. 

Edathuva ; 689: Catholic church at, 
665. 

Bdava : factory at, 627; a Muslim 
centre noted for trade, 627. 

Edava lake ; 625, 627. 

Edavaka Act : 331. 

Edavaka : of Kilim&nhr; 631-632; 
protection of the right of, by pass- 
ing of Aot, 338. 

Bdayans : 596. 

Bduoation: agricultural, 142; Depart- 
ment ot^ 305-310 ; Publip 


Instruction; in Quilon Division, 
671; in Ko^^ayam Division, 753; 
in Southern Division, 613; techni- 
cal, 149. 

Education Code : 308. 

Education institutions : in Southern 
Division, 613. 

Elava}liirn5d : an old name for 
Nedumang&d, 641. 

Elayedat'hii swarQpam : principality 
of, 697. 

Electrical Department : 299-302 ; 

broadcasting, 3 *2; Pajliv&sal 
Scheme, 300-302; Telephone 
System, 302; Trivandrum-Quilon 
and Kalama66€ri Electric Supply, 
299-300. 

Electric Supply: 166; Trivandrum 
Electric Supply, 16*>; Quilon 
Electric Supply, 166; KciJayam 
Electric Supply, 167. 

Eliza Draper : Anjengo the birth- 
place of, 4)20. 

English East India Company : 
military aid rendered by the State 
to, 122; permission to erect a 
factory and a fort at Anjengo 
granted to, 448 ; treaty of per- 
petual alliance with, 5. 

Eraniel (Iraniyal) : an important 
centre of handloom weavers, 606; 
departmental institutions at, 628; 
Palace at, 524 : town of, 627-628; 
a weaving centre, 627. 

Emmeli : DeVaswam, 248. 

Escheat : 38. 

Estate Rent Recovery Act of 1068 : 
338. 

Ettumftnflr : 764. 

European British subjects ; excluded 
from the purview of the Legisletiye 
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Coimoil, 320 : power of Travancore 
courts to punish, 97. 

European vagrants : not included in 
the purview of jurisdiction of Legi- 
slative Council, 319. 

Excise Department : arrack and 
toddy, 48, 66; ranges, 43; crea- 
tion of, 4, 43; chowkeys, 51; cus- 
toms, 51-56; customs and inter- 
portal convention, 62; early acc- 
ount, 43; export duty, 52; foreign 
liquor, 60 ; licensees, 46; opium 
and ganja, 50-61; salt, 45, 56; 
tobacco, 46. 

Excise system : 43, 49. 

Experiments ; in agriculture, 143- 
144. 

Export duty : notification regarding, 
52; proposal to abolish, 53-54. 

Extradition Act : 112. 

Extra territorial lands ; 490-492; 

Kftkkur estate, 490-49 - 

F 

Factories : for distillation of arrack, 
607; Match, 707 ; Mineral. 607; 
in Quilon Division, 667; Rubber, at 
Trivandrum, 607; Salt, at Th&ma- 
rakkulam, Manakkudi and Cola- 
cbel, 607; Soda, 617; in Southern 
Division, 607; Sugar-at Thakkala, 
607; Tile and Brick-at Mujakum- 
mfidu, 635; Tile-at Changan&66^ri, 
and Alwaye, 746. 

Factories Act : 341. 

Fairs : of the Trivandrum Division, 
598. 

Farm day : celebration in Govern- 

mwt farms> H6. 


Fauna: of Trivandrum Division, 690; 
of K^ttayam Division, 734. 

Female education : encouragement 
to, 307. 

Festivals and Fairs : in Quilon 
Division, 664; in Kottayam Divi- 
sion, 742; in Southern Division, 
598. 

First Aid classes : 223. 

Fish : of the Trivandrum Division, 
691. 

Fish Protection Act : 349. 

Fisher, Mr.: British Resident, 404. 

Fleury, Captain : 122. 

Flora : of Kottayam Division, 723- 
734; of the Trivandrum Division, 
686-589 ; Quilon Division, 668- 
660. 

Food Adulteration Act ; 311. 

Forbes : on criminal justice in the 
State, 95. 

Forest (Department): 57-67; area of 
reserve forest, 62, 67; depot sys- 
tem 61; hill cultivation 60; history 
of, 57; measures for conservation, 
58-59; officers of the Department, 
63, 67: opening of Forest College* 
66; reforms of Bourdillon, 62; re- 
ceipts and expenditure of Depart- 
ment, 67; reorganisation of, 63-65; 
seignorage system, 61, 65; shifting, 
of the head- quarters, 65 ; special 
forest and survey officer, 62. 

Fort : at Koftappuram, 703 ; at 
Munampam, 703. 

G 

Fruit farm : 624. 

Game and Fish Protection Act ; 349. 

Game Sanctuary : at Nellikkampatfi, 
779. 
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Gaijapathi : shrine attached to Mint, 
264; temple dedicated to at Kavi- 
yQr, 694. 

G&ndhi, MahUthma; 1J8. 

Ga0?6a Pillai, T.: archaeologist, 272. 

Ganja : 50, 61. 

Gauri Lakshmi Bayi : legislation 
by, 314; medical aid during the 
reign of, 208. 

Gauri Pftrvathi Bayi : legislation by, 
314; medical aid during the reign 
of, 208. 

Gazette : 268. 

Gazetteer> 585-780. 

Geology : of the State, 182. 

GithagOvindam : 649, 550, 566. 

Golf Pavillion: at Trivandrum, 515- 

GOpin&tha Rao: first Superintendent 
of Archaeology in Travancore, 272. 

Government of India Act of 1900 : 
321. 

Government of India : sanction to a 
proposal to export salt free of 
duty, 433. 

Government Fruit Farm ; at Cape 
Comorin, 624. 

Government Press : 267-268. 

Government Rubber Factory: 624. 

GOvinda M&r&r : musical composi- 
tions of, 561. 

Gcvinda Pillai A, D. wan Bahadur : 
332. 

GudalQr Ghat, 402. 

Gudaramala : 722, 

Gwalior State : Bagh in, 543. 

H 

Habibullah, Sir Muhammad: bestows 
praise on the work of the reformed 
legislature, 330; title of Nawab 
conferred on, by Mahftfftja, 581. 
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Hahneman, Samuel : 'Organ of 
Medicine*, published by, 235. 

Hannyngton, Mr. J. C.: appointed 
arbitrator to settle disputes re: 
KQtalmftnikkam temple, 496: in- 
fiuenced, modifications of reserva- 
tion in the Periy&r lease agreement, 
417; sends draft form of Periyar 
lease to Travancore Govern- 
ment, 409. 

Hanuman nadi : 714. 

Hanuman temple : at KaviyQr, ( 94. 

Hafihafa nadi, 714. 

Hafikatba: conducted in Srt Chithra 
Hindu Religious Library, 296. 

Hafippad : topography of, 689; Town 
Improvement Committee at, 241. 

Harrison, Mr.: appointed head of the 
Anchal Department, 255. 

Harrisons & Crossfield, Messrs.: 667. 

Hatch, Mrs.: on Aruvikkara, 621; on 
the origin of the temple at 
KumaranallQr, 768-769. 

Havell, E. B : on Dravidian gSpuram 
style of architecture, 618-519. 

Head Constables : duties of, 112. 

Health Unit : started at Neyyattin- 
kara, 311, 642. 

High Court: establishment of, 16, 99; 
constitution and powers of, 91-92. 

High Ranges : chief plateau in, 72 2 j 
Residency lease in, 437-440. 

Hill, Sir Rowland : penny postage 
of, 254. 

Hill cultivation : 60. 

Hill tribes : 597. 

Hindus : in Kctlayam Division, 740; 
in Quilon Division , 664 ; in South- 
ern Division, 5. 

Hindu Religious Endowment Act : 
245, 342-343. 

Hippocrates : 235. 
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Hiratiyagarbham : 567, 570-57J. 

Homoeopathy : becomes a popular 
form of treatment, 227; history of, 
in Travancore, 235-236, 

Hookworm treatment : campaign 
of, 311, 

Hopkins & Williams, Messrs.: 586, 
635. 

Horsely Col.: appointment as Engi- 
neer, 275; construction of Obser- 
vatory buildings under the super- 
vision of, 275. 

Horshangabad : discovery of cave 
paintings at, 543. 

House, tax : introduction of, 240. 

Houston, Major J.: President of the 
Sanitation Committee, 238. 

Hsien Ti : Emperor of China, 529. 

Huxam, Mr. William: Pa^hanftpuram 
Concession, cultivated by. 487. 

Huzur Court : 22. 

Huzur Cutcherry : architectural 

importance of, 524-525. 

Huzur R&yasam Department : 256. 

Hyder Ali : military engagements 
with, 122. 

1 

Ijanko AtikaJ: author of Chilappathi- 
k&fam, 555. 

Ilavas : form the bulk of the Hindu 
population in Sherthala taluk, 
717, traditional occupations of, 
596; representation in Assembly, 
326-327. 

Ilava Act : 331, 333. 

Illikkikkallu Hill : 771. 

Image casting : 539. 

Income-tax : Deputy Commissioner 
of, 41; Department, 41. 

Indian Councils Act of 1861: 317. 


Indian Criminal Procedure Code : 
adoption of, to Travancore, 100, 
339; comes into- force in PeriyAr 
and Thekkadi camps, 424. 

Indian Daily Weather Report : 
observations in Travancore Obser- 
vatory published in, 277. 

Indian dancing : training imparted 
in, 308. 

Indian Meteorological Department : 
monthly and annual weather re- 
views of, 277. 

Indian mural paintings : in Sri Chi- 
thr&layam, 295. 

Indian Penal Code : adoption of, to 
Travancore, 100; comes into force 
in Periy&r and Th§kkadi camps, 
424; made applicable to Travan- 
core, 339. 

Indian Police Act : comes into force 
in Periy&r and Th§kkadi camps, 
424. 

Indo-European paintings : examples 
of, in Sri Chitlirfelayam, 295. 

Industries : Department of, 148-152 : 
in Kottayam Division, 746; in 
Quilon Division, 667; in Trivan- 
drum Division, 60B.607 ; textile, 
150. 

Industrial Engineer : 160-151. 

Industrial engineering : 150. 

Industrial loans : 152. 

Industrial research : 151. 

Inspector- General of Police: 111- 
112; Assistant, 111; Deputy, 111. 

Interportal Convention ; 45-68 ; 

- brings reciprocity in trade with 
British India, 52; PQv&r ceased to 
• be important after, 645; the Tra- 
vanoore ports, 1 89-190. 

Ifavimala : 722. 
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Irayimman Thampi : greatest of 
musicians who adorned the court 
of Sw&tbi Thirunal, 559. 

Irinj&lakkuda ; KQt^Imauikkam 
temple at, 493-612. 

Irlnjftlakkuda SabhayOgam : 40;^. 

Iron : extraction of, 58G. 

Irrigation : attention paid to in 
South Travancore, 155; formation 
of a separate division for, 155; 
Kothayftr Project 589, 617,630, 

638, 649; works, 163; ia Qiiilon 

Division, 666; in Divi- 

sion, 743; in Kottayam taluk, 766- 
767; in Nedumangad taluk, 640; 
in Neyyftttinkara taiuk. 641; in 
M&vPlikkara taluk, 701; in Quilon 
taluk, 710; in Fariir taluk, 776; in 
Vaikam taluk, 783; in Pat'hana* 
puram taluk, 707. 

Itamanavattat'hu thodu : an irriga- 
tion work in the Pat'han&puram 
taluk, 707. 

lifhikkara : 710, 695- 

Ivory carving : 538-639. 

Ivory throne : presented to Queen 
Victoria by MArt^hSoda Varma, 

639. 

J 

Jacob, A. W.: investigations by, 
406-406- 

Jacobites : churches in Ampalappula 
taluk, 666; Kottayam taluk, cen- 
tre of, 767; pilgrimage of, to Man- 
j&nikkara, 702; in Vaikam taluk, 
784 . 

Jaoookd, Dr. W. P.: appointed Orga- 
niser of Public Health in Travan- 
oore, 310. 
lOi 


Jails ; administration of, 132-137; 
in Southern Division, 612. 

JamAbandi OlHcer : collection of 
revenues ascertained and fixed 
by, 34. 

Japadakshina : administration of, 
transferred to Devaswara Depart- 
ment, 247. 

Japan : influence of Indian sculpture 
on. 529-530. 

Japanese paintings : specimens of, in 
Sri ChitbrAlayam, 296. 

Java : sculpture of, 531 : tour of 
Their Highnesses to, 530. 

Jayadeva: author of Glthag^vindam, 
549, 556. 

.Jayakar, M. R.: represents Cochin in 
the conference rc: Cochin Har- 
bour, 456. 

Jenmam lands : Proclamation ro : 
337-338. 

JenmikudiyAn Act : 331 , 338. 

Jenmikudiyan Proclamation : 13. 

Jenmis : representation in Council, 
322, 325. 

Jews : in Parfir, 742. 

Johnson, Sir Henry : on the mar- 
tial qualities of NAyara, 122. 

Judicial : administration, of Kot^a- 
yam Division, 750-751 ; .>:outhern 
Division, 610; Committee, 91-92; 
reform, 338-340. 

Judiciary : separate system of, non- 
existence in ancient times, 75. 

Justice : administration of, 75-104; 
criminal justice, 96*102. introduc- 
tion of a system based on that 
obtaining in Madras, 83; present 
administration of 102-104; reforms 
introduced by Ummini Thampi 
76-83; reforms from lOlO to 1067 
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M. B., 84-89; reforms after 1057 
M. E., 91-95; remodelling of, by 
Sir T. Madava Rao, 13-14. re- 
organisation in 1057 M. E , 89-91; 
up to the time of Ummioi Thampi, 
75. 


K 

Kadakk&vQr : 628. 

Kadiyapaftanam : village of, 198, 
628. 

Kadut'hurut'hi : 764, 765. 

Kaithappulakk&yal : 759. 

Kakkfttt&r : tributary of the Pam pa, 
708. 

Kakk&ttnkantan ^&Bth& temple : 
religious library in the premises 
of, 290. 

Kakkdttn Petti : principal function, 
ary in the Thirum&tampu cere- 
mony, 571-572. 

KAkkQr estate : 248, 490-491. 

K&ladi : village of, 766. 

Kajakk&ttn Petti : a wealthy land- 
lord in Kunnat'har taluk, 687. 

Kalakkiitt^ni : an active centre of 
London Mission Society, 603; de- 
partmental institutions at, 629; 
topography of, 628-629- 

Kalamala mosque: chandanakkutam 
festival in, 666. 

K.alama6§5ri : electric supply, 299- 
300. 

Ka]iyal : pakuthi of, 629. 

KaliyikkavUa : 629. 

Kalkujam : population of , 595; taluk 

of, 630-631. 

Kallada river : 695, 698, 710. 

Kallgr : village of, 631 • 


Kallara : market at, 639. 

Kallil : village of, 765. 

Kalt'hurithi valley : 718. 

Kammftjar ; f 96. 

Kampam valley : the ryots of, 403, 

Kanakku : title of, 679. 

KauiySns : masked dance by, 551. 

K&njirappalJi: establishment of First 
Class Magistrate Court at, 101. 

Kannandevan Hills : 480-482, 741. 

Kannandevan Hills Concession ; dis- 
putes, 485; efforts to make modi- 
fication in the terms of, 477-478; 
history of, 475-487; grant of the 
concession by Panj&r Chief, 475- 
476; new arrangements sanctioned 
by Government re : 486. 

Kannandevan Hills Produce Com- 
pany: coffee and cardamom estates 
owned by, 773; MQnn&r Electric 
Works owned by, 300; sympa- 
thetic attitude of Travanoore 
Government towards , 482-485 ; 
a well -organised company in the 
High Ranges, 747. 

Kannanmala : an active centre of 
London Mission Society, 603. 

Kanni Ar : 773. 

Kantala Ar : 773. 

Kftnthallar : dolmens in, 743. 

Kantiyttr ; 690. 

Kantuk^shi: Proclamation, 338- 

Kany&kumftri ; see Cape Comorin. 

Karakk&r : temples managed by, 
245. 

Karamana river : 240, 639. 

Karappfttam : in Kuftanftd, 700. 

Kari-lands : in Ampalappula taluk, 
683. 

Karikkuvettu : in oonneotion with 
His Highness’ Birthday, 566. 
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Karim, Abdnl, Saheb G : Inspector- 
General, 111, 

Karimala : 705, 

KarimannQr : a Catholic centre, 781. 

Karimkulam : 'J22. 

Karimpinpula : the Zamorin of 
Calicut resided at, 699. 

Karippuk^^yikkal : palace of, 571. 

Kftrifbikappalli : taluk of, 6^ 2^6:3, 

KftrVhika Thiruna! Mah&r&j a : see 
Bftma V arma. 

Kart'hika Thirunftl : First Princess, 
see Lakshmi Bayi. 

Karumaukodu : a centre of Christian 
mission, 639. 

KarumMi ** 094- 

Karumpan&dam th5du : a minor 
irrigation work in the Changanft- 
66?ri taluk, 760. 

KarunftgappaIJi : taluk of, 691-692- 

Karuppa nadi : 714. 

Karuv^lappura m^lika palace : 
finest example of building and 
wood carving in, 537. 

K&ryakkar : 3, 21, 22. change of 
designation of, 0. 

Kathakali : attempts for the ex- 
position of, 272- development of 
the general feature.^ of, 54ri.r);)l : 
disciplining of facial expressions 
in, 534: encouragement to, 249: 
Vlra Keraja Varma, the founder 
of, 556, 557; 697.^ 

Katb&prasamgam : 549. 

K&tt&kkada ; market at, 639- 

Katt&ra : a peak in Neyy&ttinkara 
taluk, 641. 

Kaudiyar Palace : Avenue Road 
leading to, 662 gabled roof of, 
622, 523, 


Kaviyur : village of, 694. 

Kayal lands ; in Kuttan&d, 7( 0. 
Kftyamkujam: 694 ; formation of 
Town Improvement Committee at, 
2^0; lake, 694-695: Government 
offices at, G95; Raja, 694, 761 j 
town of, 694-695. 

Keir Mr. P. W.: 488. 

K^lvis : 3, 21. 

Kendrick, Dr.: investigation an 
tuberculosis by, 213. 

Kerala : system of government in 
vogue in early days, 1. 

Kef aia Varma V ally a Raja of Piinjftr; 
475, 478. 

Kfraja Varma Koyil Thampurfin : 

H davaka of Kilimanur granted to, 
632. 

Keraja Varma K5yil Thampur&n j 
portrait of, by Ravi Varma at 
Sri Chilfhr&layam, 541; 689. 

Ktsari Match Works : at ParOr, 746. 
Kt6ava 1 As, R&ja: Alleppey im- 
proved by, 668, 681 ; birth- 

place of, near Put'hankada, 645; 
Colachel improved by, 627; 
Vilinjam improved by. 057. 
Kett^kal ha ; in Chettikulangara 
temple: 688-689. 

Kilim&nur : Edavaka of, 631-632; 

Koyil Thampnr&ns of, 632. 

Ki .iy^r: 240, 639. 

Kindergarten and nursery schools : 

308. 

K ravadatbedara : a name for Arya- 
n&d pass, 620. 

Ko:huk0yil Thampur^n : father of 
His Highness the Mahftx&ja, 632. 
Kodayat'hQr : peak of, 722, 781- 
KodungallQr i backwater of, 723- 
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K5kilakai3tha : title of, conferred on 
Meru Gosftyi, 581. 

Kokkattakonalfhu chira : an irriga- 
tion project, in Quilon taluk, 710. 

Kokkothi chira : an irrigation work 
in Ohaagan&6§eri taluk, 760- 

Kolam : art in, 547. 

Kolancheri : 690. 

Kolit'hSttam : 695: lake, 625; Mine, 
ral Factory at, 627: port of, 197. 

Kolia : village of, 632*633. 

Kollam era : origin of, 712- 

KOnni : importance of, 690. 

Koravalangad : 766- 

Korandakkad : lease of land for a 
Residency at, 437-440. 

Korumpftra : 722- 

Kothamangalam : 330: perun&l at, 
742. 

Kothayftr : irrigation project, 589, 
605, 617, 630, 638, 649. 

Kottadilli ; garden of, 449. 

Kottappuram : fort at, 703. 

K5tt&r: importanceof, 618, 633-634: 
important centre of hand-loom 
weavers, 606; St. Xavier’s church 
at, 598. 

Kott&rakkara : R&ja of, introduction 
of Kathakaji by, 697; taluk of, 
695-696; town of. 697. 

Ko^fayadichira : irrigation work in 
Quilon taluk, 710. 

Kottayam .* 300; Additional Sessions 
Court established at, 101 ; C. M. S. 
College at, 763; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee in, 239; 
electric supply at, 299; printing 
presses at, 746; world market for 
rubber, 746. 

Kottayam Division .* agriculture in, 
743-746; climate apd rainfajl ip 


734-739; clubs and assooiationa in, 
762; communications in, 747-749; 
education in, 753; fauna of, 734; 
festivals and fairs in, 742; flora of, 
723-734; industries in, 746-747: 
judiciary in, 760-761; minor irriga- 
tion works in, 745-746; municipal 
councils in, 75 1 -752; occupation of 
people in, 742-743; people in, 739- 
742 : physical features of, 722; 
places of historical importance in, 
74.3; public health in, 753-767; re- 
venue sub-divisions of, 760; situ- 
ation and boundaries of, 721 ; trade 
in, 717. 

Kottayam R§ja: descendants of, 773. 

Kottayam taluk : 766-768. 

Kottayam town : 768. 

Kottuk&l : village of, 633. 

KOvalam ; port of, 197; village of, 
634. 

KOvQrchira : irrigation work, 710. 

Koyili'hampurftns : family of, at 
HarippAd, 689. 

Kramrisoh, Dr. Stella : on Indian 
sculpture, 528. 

Krishna MftrAr : musician of repute, 
561. 

Krishnan&ttam: origin of, 549; costu- 
ming in, 550. 

KrishnankOyil ; Headquarters of 
Salvation Army at, 603. 

Krishnan NAyar, Sir M.: Act I of 
1095 passed on the advice of, 321. 

KrisbnanvakakkAr ; found in KaU 
kujam and ViJavankOdu, 696. 

Krishpapuram : 690-691; murals in, 
645; palace at, 524, 646, 694. 

Krishna Rao : administration of. 11. 
13. 

Kshathriya Act: 31, 333; Sohoob, 
308. 
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Kshfr&bdbi SftsthrikaJ : Sivar&ma* 
Gurud&sa known as, 562. 

Kshithirathnam&la : 314. 

Kutamuruttimala : 705. 

Kuftgari : a minor art craft in Tra- 
v^anoore, 647. 

Kujakkada river : 702, 707: special 
school at, 308. 

Krisbnaswami Aiyar, Sir All&di : 
case of Madras Government rc: 
Periyftr lease argued by, 427. 

Kuladikharam : Catholic Church 
Convent at, 603. 

Kuladekbara mandapam: in Sri Pad- 
manftbhaswfimi temple, 521. 

Kulaifbilppula : dismantled temple 
of, 537; village of, 697. 

Ku^ilrbura : exhibition at, 698; Town 
Improvement Committee at, 241. 

Kumarakam : lime-shell burning in- 
dustry in, 767. 

Kum&rakOvil : ThirukkalyliDam in, 
598; village of, 634. 

KumAranallar : village of, 76>. 

Kumarikkal : 722. 

KumarimuttAm : Roman Catholic 
Church at, 623. 

Kumili : 769. 

Kundala : 722. 

KunjanPillai, N. Dr.: title of Rlijya- 
s^vftniratha conferred on, 582. 

Kunnafhun&d : taluk of, « 69-770. 

KunnaihUr, 697-699. 

Kunninmsl KAja : a chief, 632. 

Kuntara : 697; Ceramic Factory at, 
697, 300, 

Kdpakkara Potti : 576. 

KuravalangAd : Church at, 771. 

Kuravar : 696. 

KCitalmftnikkam temple : affairs of, 
managed by Thac'hudaya Kaimal, 
498-494; disputp tp : appointment 


of Thachudaya KaimaJ, 405; re t 
Devaswam, 495-505 ; present 
Thachudaya Kaimal 510.512 ; 
proclamation re: by Cochin MahA- 
rAja, 505-510. 

Kut'hikkAttukulam thGdu : 776. 

Kui'hu ; 650. 

KuttanAd: 699-700; important paddy 
producing centre in Travancore, 
666 . 

Kuttikkaoam: tomb of Peer Muham- 
mad at, 779. 

Kydd, Captain: adventures at ^ura- 
kkAd, 708-709. 


L 


Labour: protection given to, 340*342. 

Laha : hill in Pat'hanamthitta taluk, 
705. 

Lakshmana GcsAyi : talented musi- 
cian, 562. 

Lakshmanan Pillai, Mr. T.: popular 
modern composer, 563. 

Lakshmi Bayi, Rani : administration 
of, 5-6; portrait of, by RAja Ravi 
Varma, 541; proclamations of, 314. 

Lakshmi Pasha : the first ship built 
in the State, 190. 

Lakshmipuram palace : 761. 

LAlam : church at, 771. 

Land Acquisition Act : 33-34. 

Land Assignment Act : 33. 

Land Improvement and Agricultural 
Loan Act : 35-36. 

Land Mortgage Bank : 36-37* 

Land revenue : duties connected 
with, 32. 

Land revenue administration : be- 
fore Ravi Varma, 20; improve- 
ments made by Ravi Varma, 
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in 903 M. E., 20-21; reform by 
M&rt'bftnda Varma and Rftma 
Varma, 21-22; reforms by Mnnro, 
22; reforms after 1010 M. E., 23- 
24; divisions and sub-divisions of 
the State, 24- i 6; officers in charge 
of, their powers and duties, 27-29; 
reforms Oi the legislature, 337-339; 
in Southern Division, 010-611. 

Land Revenue Commissioner: powers 
of, 27. 

Land Revenue Department : 20-42; 
functions of, 29-42; management of 
D§va8wam by, 246; separation of 
revenue from Devaswam, 24, 246. 

Landing and Shipping Fees Com- 
mittee : 194, 

Latin Catholics : churches in Am- 
palappula taluk, 665; in Vaikam 
taluk, 784. 

Laws Delays Commissioner : appoint- 
ment of, 95. 

Lease of : lands for the Periyar Pro- 
ject, 402-427; High Range Resi- 
dency lease, 437-440; Trivandrum 
Residency, 433-434; 446-447. 

Legislation : 313-351; during 18th 
century, 314; during lOlOM, E.^ 
3 1 5-316; during the time of Sri 
MQlam Thirunaj, 316-317; Mah&- 
rftja centre of authority for, 313; 
old forms respected, 313. 

Legislative Council : discussion of 
communal representation in, 289; 
reforms in 1063 M. E., 317-319; 
between 1073-1097 M. E., 320-323; 
during the present reign, 323- 
330; restriction imposed on the 
powers of, 319-32 . 

Legislative Council Act ; Act II of 
1063 M. E., 317 ; Act V of 1073 
M- S;., 319, A<?t 1 of 1095 M. E., 


321; Act II of 1097 M. E , 323; 
Act II of 1108 M. E., 323. 

Legislature : work of, 330-361; eco- 
nomic, 334-336j judicial 338-340; 
labour, 340-342; land, 337-338; 
local self-government, 344-348; 
medical and public health, 343- 
344; press and periodical, 349-350; 
protection, 348-349; religious, 342- 
343 social, 332-334. 

Leper Colony: at NQranftd, 214, 708; 

Libraries: in Quilon Division, 671; in 
Trivandtum Division, 613; Rural 
Libraries, 310; Sri Chithra Hindu 
Religious Library, 296 ; Trivan- 
drum Public Library, 270; under 
the jurisdiction of Education De- 
partment, 305. 

Liddel, John: punishment of, can- 
celled, 97. 

Light house : at Alleppey, 192; at 
Thanka4^€ri, 718. 

Liquor : foreign, 50, 56. 

Lime-shell burning industry : 767. 

Limitation Act : 93. 

Local self-government : 237-244; 

municipalities, 241-244; reform of, 
by legislature, 344-348; Town Im- 
provement Committees, 237-241; 
village pancbayats, 244. 

Lockhart gap : 770-771. 

London Exhibition : lace manufact- 
ured in Nagercoil highly appreci- 
ated in, 637. 

London Mission Society : aotivitiet 
in Nedumang&d taluk, 639; Ko|t4- 
rakkara taluk, 665; Attingal, »n 
important station of, 6 '<^2; centre of 
activity oi, 597; centre of aotiTity 
at Mftrt'hgndam, 635; centre Of 
medical activities of, 643; dispen- 
sary at Kula4skharaii|| 631, 
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hospital at Kundara, 697; hospital 
at NeyyQr, 631, 643 ; printing 
press of , 267; a prominent Chris- 
tian Mission in the Trivandrum 
Division, 603. 

Dukkose, Mrs- Poonen: title of 
Vaidyi^^&sthraku^ala conferred on, 
582. 

Lunatic Asylum : 209, 217-218. 

Lutheran Mission: 596, 639. 

M 

MaoGregar, Mr.: the proposal of 
arbitration re : Kdtalm&nikkam 
temple affair, 496. 

Mao Leod : Captain, 123. 

Madava Rao, Sir T.: administration 
of, 13; favours Periyftr lease, 404, 
improvement of the forests by, 
58 , on monopoly system of tobacco, 
46 ; on the police force, 107, 
108; vindicates the prestige of 
Trayanoore, 97. 

Madhava Rao, V. P.: advice of, 320; 
endeavours of, re : Periy&r lease, 
419. 

Madavapp&ra : cave temple at, 62 9. 

Madras : conference at re : Cochin 
Harbour, 457. 

Madras Government : settling dis- 
putes re : KQtalmftnikkam Deva- 
swam, 497-498; signing of Periyar 
lease by, 410 ; suggestion of 
mnalgamating Anchal and Postal 
systems^ 259. 

Madras District Municipalities Act : 
844445. 

Madras Fine Arts Exhibition : R4ja 
Ravi Varma wins Governor’s 
medal in, 640. 
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Madras Medical College : 1 mining of 
Travaiicore students in, 222- 

Madura District : Periyar Project, of 
great benefit to, 402. 

Magistracy ; separation from police, 
lOO; work of Land Revenue De- 
partment in, 30. 

Mahabali : Thrkk&kkara supposed to 
be the capital of, 782. 

Mah&kavi : title of, conferred on 
UiJur S. Paramtswara Aiyar, 582. 

MaharSja : title of, granted to rulers 
of Travancore, 431. 

Mahitraja’s Gold Medal : holders of, 
583. 

Mahendragiri : a peak in the Sahyft- 
dri, 634, 649. 

Mahishamangalat’hu NampQri: Vya- 
vah&ram&la compiled by : 314. 

Mailftdi : 618, 636; fair at, 598. 

Makaravijakku : at Sabarimala, 664. 

Malabar Match Manufacturing Com- 
pany ; in Parar, 746. 

Malappulayans : 741. 

Malaysia Brahmans : school for the 
children of, 308. 

Maiaya]a Brahman Act : 333. 

Malay&ttur : 771. 

Malik-lbn-Habil : lands at Quilon 
at the head of a party, 712. 

Malian Chempakararaan Pillai : 
village of Para66&la founded by, 
644. 

Manakkudi : 198; an active centre 
of, the Catholic church, 647 ; salt 
factories at, 607. 

Manakkudi lake : 634, 647. 

Manark&d : church at, 742, 767, 

Manavftlakkuiiohi : mineral com- 
panies at, 607; village of, 636. 

Mandakkftd : Kota at, 598, 636; 
village of, 636. 
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Mandapa<fbuinvathu>:kal : name of 
the taluk in early days, 3- 

Mangalft Bayi Thampuratti: portrait 
of B&ja Ravi Varma by, 541. 

Mang&nikkal : church at, religious 
convention, 665. 

Maniyakkftran : 4. 

Maniyam : 3. 

Mftnikkan Keralan : Thachudaya 
Kaimal known as, 494. 

Manimala river : 694, 719, 773. 

Manjanikkara : village of, 702-703. 

MftnjQr: 769. 

M&nkulam eaiate : 481, 482. 

Mankompu : grant-in-aid Vedic 

School at, 251; statue of His 
Highness at, 684. 

Manoadi : temple at, 654; village of, 
700. 

MannSlmkantan : 733. 

Manu&ns : 741. 

Mann&r6d.la : temple at, 664; village 
of, 700. 

Manthrftnkam : a form of Chftkyftr 
kQfhu, 549. 

Manu : code of, 3 1 4 

Manushy&laya chandrika : a work 
on silpa^asthra, 540. 

Manushyama : temples managed by, 
246. 

Mftr&man Convention : 665. 

Marftmath Department: 153, 163- 
164 ; work of reconstruction of 

temples entrusted to, 249. 

Mar Dionysius Metropolitan : 
yam town the seat of, 768. 

Mar Ignatius Elias III : tomb of, at 
Manj&nikkara, 702. 

Marine Department : 187-207. 
Alleppey port, 191; ancient ports. 


187; Cape Comorin, 197; obarges 
against ships, 194; Colacbel port, 
196; Interportal Convention and 
Travanoore ports, 189;K5li^h5ttam 
port, 197; Kovajam port, 197; 
Landing and Shipping Fees Com- 
mittee, 194; management and con- 
trol of ports, 188; methods for 
landing cargo, 194 ; organisation 
and practice in ports,194 ; principal 
imports and exports, 195 ; Quilon 
port, 195 ; regulation of water 
traffic, 190 : separation of Marine 
from Excise, 189 ; statistics of 
shipping, 198; Trivandrum port, 
196. 

Market : at Chang 747, 
761 ; Connemara, 239, 240; Kail- 
ara, 639; Katt&kkada, 639; Kaji- 
yikkaviia, 629; Mailftdi, 637; 
Nedumangftd, 639; Puifhankada, 
645; S&sthftnkOtta, 714; Thodu- 
vetti, 635; VenjftramQdu, 639; 
supervision of, by Land Revenue 
Department, 37.38. 

Market Act: 37-38. 

M&ribftndam : Y. M. C. A. at, 598; 
an active centre of London 
Mission Society, 6u3 ; rural 
reconstruction work organised 
, by Y. M. C. A. at, 635. 

M&iifhAnda Pillai : N&yar military 
under, 121. 

M&rlfhftnda Varma, the Great: an- 
nexation of Changanft6d€ii by, 761 ; 
architectural features of the pala- 
ces of, 523; Bhadndlpam insti- 
tuted by, 677; poets honoured by, 
581; organisation of militia by, 
121, 138; revenue settlement dur- 
ing the time of, 254; system of ad- 
ministration during the time of» 3* 
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Mftrlfh&oda Varma, Utbram Thiru- 
D&l : a patron of music, 561. 

Mar Thoma Metropolitan : head- 
quarters of, at Thiru valla, 72 L 

Mar Thoraites : churches at, G65, 
690, Kottayam taluk the centre 
of, 767. 

Martin, Miss A. T.; Mahar&ja’s Gold 
Medal granted to, 583. 

Marunkur : iron industry flourished 
in, 617 pakuthi of, 635. 

Maru^huv&mala : 616. 

Match Factory : at Parur, 746. 

Maternity Hospital : 2 10. 

Ma^havil&sam : 549* 

Mathura museum : statue in the, 
oldest example of primitive sculp- 
ture, 527. 

M&velikkara : Dewan’s office at, 3 18; 
mint at, 261; taluk of, 700-7i)2; 
town, 702; Town Improvement 
Committee at, 241. 

Mftyflr : ancient caves in, 743. 

McLauchlan : Messrs. Binny & Co.: 
transfers the PaVhanapurara con- 
oession to, 488. 

Medical : Department, 2i)8-236; 
duties of Land Revenue Depart- 
ment in connection with, 39; 
Medical Board, 212 ; nursing, 

. 2 1 2* 2 1 3 ; reforms in legislature, 
344; work in Southern Division, 
614. 

Melelut'hu Pillai ; 2, 6. 

Mslukara : Church Mission Society 
at, 771. 

Menezes : Archbishop, 765, 782, 

Msru QOflftyi: title of Kokilakautha 
conferred on, 581. 

Merusw&mi; a talented musician, 562. 

Message; of H. H. Sri Chithra Thiru- 
oftj sent to the first joint session 
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of the reformed legislature, 329- 
330. 

Meteorological Department : of 
Government of India, recognition 
of Trivandrum Observatory by, 
277. 

Millet : French painter, 536. 

Mlnachil river: 771, 780; taluk, 
771-773. 

Mlnakshi Paper Mill : at PunalQr, 
707-709. 

Mineral Factories : at NiUtakara, 
Chavara and Kolit'h^ttam, 667; 
at Manav&lakkuri/’hi, 607. 

Minerals : 586, 658. 

Mines : 586, 658. 

Minority castes : representation of, 
in Assembly, 328. 

Mint : 261-267 ; administration and 
stafl of, 264 ; Ganapathi shrine 
attached to, 264; at M&velikkara, 
261; at Padman&bhapurarn, 261; 
placed under charge of Super, 
intendent of Stamp Manufactory, 
264; at Trivandrum, 2GJ. 

Mission Hospital : at K alakkuttam, 
629. 

Mitchell, Dr. A. C,: appointed 
Honorary Director of Observatory, 
276. 

M6durulippara : a massive rock in 
Pathanamthitla taluk, 705. 

Mohenjodaro : discovery of painted 
statue in, 543 ; excavation in, 527. 

Money Order system : introduction 
of, 269. 

Moslem education : encouragement 
of, 307. 

Mosquito control work : 311-312. 

Mudukkakkunnu : 705. 

Mughal paintings : in Sri Chithra- 
layam, 295. 
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Muhammadan : a festival of, 665. 

Muhammadans : in Mlnaohil talnk, 
771; in Pariir taluk, 645; iuQuilon, 
712; special schools for, 3 J8. 

Muharam : observed by Muhamma- 
dans, 593. 

Mujakkanchira thodu : 766. 

Mujakumudu : Catholic Convent at, 
603; Tile and Brick Factory at, 
635. 

Mullakkal : chirappu in the temple 
at, 664. 

Mullayar : 405, 656. 

Mullayar thava.am : 4 )5. 

MummudichOianalliir ; re- 

named as, 633. 

Munampam : fort at, 7 )3 port of, 
457, 459; village of, 703. 

Munsiff’s Courts: establishment of, 
83. 

Munjanikkara : village of, ^ 22-723- 

Municipal Act of I <‘95 M. E : 237. 

Municipal conferences ; 242. 

Municipalities : 237, 612-613- form- 
ation of, 241; present state of, 
243-244; in K^ttayam Division, 
611-612; in Quilon Division, 672; 
representation given to, in Coun- 
cil, 322; in Trivandrum Division, 
751-752. 

Munikk&vu : western portion of 
A^rftmam temple, 687. 

Mannar : 479, 481, 773- 

Munro, Col. : assumption of manage- 
ment of temples by, 245 ; com- 
mittee appointed by, 246; efforts 
made to systematise police work, 
348; reforms of, 5-10; report by, 
as re: Travanoore and Cochin, 455; 
engrafts Anglo-Indian legislation 
on the statute book of Travanoore, 
314; Mr. Harrison appointed Head 


of Anchal, Department on the 
recommendation of, 255; judicial 
administration during the time of, 
75-83; Land Revenue reform of, 
22; legislation by, 314. 

Munro, John Daniel : 475; transfers 
his rights of Kaooan D^van hills 
to North Travanoore Land and 
Agricultural Company, 477. 

Munro, Sir Hector : on the martial 
qualities of Nftyars, 122. 

Munro, U. V.: appointed Conser- 
vator of Forests, 57. 

Munro Island : 461-475; agreement 
re : 461-472; dispute re: boundary 
of the, 461-462; grant of, 461; 
proclamation re : 473-475; recon- 
veyed to Travanoore Government, 
473-475. 

Muntakkayam : 773. 

Murajapara : 578. 

Mural paintings : 542-547. 

Murivakkal thodu : 776. 

Museum : at Batavia, 530; at Trivan- 
drum, 273-275; architecture of, 
524-526; construction of, 162; at 
Kangavilas, 623, 539 ; wood carv- 
ing preserved in, 537. 

Music : 553-565; introduction of, in 
Girls’ Schools, 562; school of, 
ertablishment at Trivandrum, 562; 
at Pajappura, 308; at Shertfaala, 
308. 

Musical instruments : 563-565. 

Muslims : fairly distributed in all the 
taluks in the Southern Division, 
597; highest proportion of, in the 
ChirayinkTj taluk, 625; percentage 
of, in Southern Division, 596; 
representation of, in Assembly* 
327-328. 
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Muthirappula river : Pa|liv&sal 
waterfall iD, 300, 7 75. 

Muifbuohira : convents at, 784. 

Mu^hukkulivayal : a health resort in 
South Travancore, 636. 

Mutbumala : 705. 

Mulfhurftmalinga S^thupathi: Kftk- 
kiir estate purchased from, 490. 

Muthuvans ; 741 . 

Muttam : 636. 

Muttuohira : 765. 

MQv&ttupula : relics of fortresses in, 
743; river, 383. 781; taluk, 774- 
7i5. • 

Mysore palace : collection oi R&ja 
Ravi Varma’s paintings in, 54 I, 

N 

N&du : a group of tharas, 1. 

Nftdamuni : 355. 

N&d&rs : profession of, 596. 

N&duvftlis : 1,2, 75; administration 
of justice conducted by, 75. 

N&gam Aiya : description of the re- 
forms of Munro by, 6. 

Nagercoil : 172, 618, 637; distillery 
at, 607; electricity at, 299; form- 
ation of Town Improvement Com- 
mittee, 238 ; headquarters of 
L. M. S. at, 267, 603; population 
of, 172; water supply scheme for, 

172. 

N&l&yiraprabandham : chanting of, 
556. 

Nallaperum&l Pillai, A.: title of 
Eftjabhaktha granted to, 582. 

Nallathaooi Ar : 773. 

N&njan&d ; 837; people of, 633. 

Ntojanftd Vell&la Act : 333. 

Ntojikkuravan : 637, 638, 


Nanoo Pillai : on appointment of 
Krishna Hao, 11; financial pros- 
perity during the administration of, 
14; his Sketch of the Progress of 
Travancore, 315; on certain legis- 
lative enactments, 315. 

Napier, Lord: museum named after, 
273, 524; on architectural style 
of Huzur Cutcherry, 524,^525. 

Natakuli system : introduction of, 
258; abolition of, 259. 

Nataraja : image of, in SrT Padma- 
nabhaswami temple, 534. 

Nawab : title of, conferred on Sir 
Muhammad Ilabibullah Saheb, 
581. 

Navarathri : 572-575. 

Navarathri maudipam : in Padma- 
nabhapuram palace, 520. 

Navina Kalid&sa : title of, conferred 
on the author of Bala Marth&uda. 
vijayam, 5s 1. 

Nayar Act : 331. 

N^yar Brigade : 14, 123, 124, 12/, 
1 28 : excluded from the provisions 
of the Council, 320. 

N&yar Infantry : 129. 

Nayars : militia of early times for- 
med by, P their martial qualities, 
122 ; forms the bulk of population, 
596. 

Nedumangad : formation of village 
panchayats in, 244; market at, 
639; population of, 595. 

Nedumang&d taluk : chief crops in, 
640; chief places in, CIO', revenue 
subdivisions in, 640; topography 
of, 638-639. 

Nellikkampatti : garoc sanctuary at, 

779. 

Neryamangalam : ^75, 
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N6ryamanga)am Bridge : opened by 
H. H. the Mah&rftja, 776. 

Neetorian : Bishop’s arrival at 
Quilon, 712. 

Netherlands East Indies : influence 
of Indian sculpture in, 630. 

Netuvanuilr dam : an irrigation 
work in Paifhanapuram taluk, 
707. 

Newill, Mr.: directs Mr. Barton to 
give opinion on the Periyftr pro- 
ject, 404. 

Newspaper Act of 1101 : 349, 353. 

Neyyar : 641 

Neyyftttinkara ; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee, 241 ; 
Health Unit at, 311; population 
of, 596 ; topography of, 641. 

Neyy&ttinkara taluk : chief crops in, 
642 ; important places in, 64 
revenue subdivisions of, 642 ; 
rooks in, 641. 

Neyyftttinkara town : 643. 

NeyySr : 643 ; a chief centre of 
L. M. S., 603. 

Nicholson : 479- 

Night schools : 305. 

Nilakkal : 703. 

NllammankOvil river : 714. 

Nllimala : 641, 705. 

Nintakara: bridge, 687, 703 ; Mineral 
Company at, 667 village of, 703. 

Niranam : village of, 703. 

Nlttalu'l^'hupillai : 20. 

Nokes, Dr. G. D.: Public Service 
Commissioner, 290. 

North Travancore Land and Agri- 
cultural Society : boundary dispute 
with Travancore Government, 
479-482 ; Munro transfers his 
interests to, 477, 


Notification: of British Government 
re : removal of fiscal restrictions 
on trade, 428-429. 

Nuranftd: 7i 3; leper colony at, 214, 
300. 

Nursing: by European Roman Catho- 
lic sisters, 213. 


o 

Observatory : 275-279; at Agasthya- 
mala, 276 , astronomical section 
of, 276, 278 ; details of the work, 
ing of, 275. 

Oihira : 704. 

0.*’hirakkali : 664, 704. 

OlappftvakkQtfhu : a shadow play, 
552. 

OmallQr : Mangftnikkal church in, 
665. 

Opium: smuggling of, and Import 
Duty Act of, 50, 51. 

Ophthalmic Hospital : 211. 

Oriental Manuscripts : Department 
for the publication of, 268-269. 

Oriental Manuscripts Library : 269. 

Orme : Anjengo, the birth-place of, 
620. 

Ouohterlony, Lieut. Col: on Periyftr 
project, 403. 


p 

Pacific Islands : influence of Indian 
sculpture on, 530. 

Paddy farm : 143. 

Padmagarbham : 570-571, 
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Padman&bha Rao, Rao Sahib T.:* 
title of Ud&ra6ir0maDi conferred 
on, 581. 

Padman&bhapuram : formation of 
Town Improvement Committee at, 
240 : importance of, 643-644 ; 
mint at, 261. 

Padmanftbhapuram palace : the 
Ajanta of Travanoore, 542-543 ; 
Art of, receives recognition, 523- 
621 : gabled roof of, 622 ; naiu- 
kettu of, 537 ; Navarfethri manda- 
pam in, 620. 

Painting : art of, 640-642. 

Palace: at ChftrOdu, 643; at Era- 
niel, 524, 627; at Kall&r, 631, at 
KantiyQr, 690; at Krishnapuram, 
691, 694; at Nedumang&d, 641; 
at Padman&bhapuram, 643 ; at 
Quilon, 624; of Rangavilfts, 523; 
at ThevaJJi, 713; at ThfppappQr, 
648; at UIlQr, 664; at Trivandrum, 
651.662. 

Palace Guard Inspector : 115 

P&la : St. Thomas church at, 742, 

771 . 

P&lathadi: Garden of, 4 1 9- 

Palay&r : 617, 647. 

Papaya th^du : in Mavelikkara taluk, 
701. 

Palghat : KQifhu centralised in, 552; 
musicians from, at the court of 
Swftthi ThirunftJ, 659. 

Pallam : 300; Rubber Factory at, 
746. 

Pallichi : a peak in Neyyfittinkara 
taluk, 641. 

Pallivftsal : 775 

PalUvftsal estates : 484. 

Pa}]iv&8al Hydro-Electric Project : 
lltf 300 f 302, 486; inauguration 


of, 300; sub-station at M&v^lik- 
kara, 702; sub-station at Quilon, 
713; officers of, at Chithrapuram, 
761. 

PalJivasal Waterfall : 775. 

Ps^!liy&di : Catholio church convent 
at, 603. 

Ptopadichola : 722. 

Pampa river : 708, 7l9. 
Panamkalkantu : a variety of sugar 
candy, 617. 

Pang5du : headquarters of Travan* 
core State Forces at, 644. 

Pangodu dam : 644. 

Panikkar : title of, .^ 78. 

Pannimala : 641. 

Panthalam : 704; Kshathriya school 
at, 308, 

Panthajam R&jas: 704. 

Paper Mills : at PunalQr, 667, 707, 

' 709. 

Parakka : village of, 618, 644. 
Paramc6wara Aiyar, Rao Sahib, 
UJlurS.: title of Mah&kavi con 
ferred on, 582. 

Parame^wara Bhagavathar : 562- 

Parame^waran Pillai, G.: title of 
RajyasevapravTua conferred on, 
582. 

Parappanad : 682. 

Parakkulat'hu chira : 710. 

ParaSara : code of, 314. 

Para^^ala: 644. 

Pafa6urama : anointing of Vira 
K^raja by. 567. 

ParavQr : 704; formation of village 
panchayat at, 244; mint at, 261. 

Paravur. lake : 704. 

Parayas : 696, 
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Pftrvathi Bayi: Munro Island grant- 
ed to 0, M. Society by, 461; pro- 
clamations of, 314. 

Pftrvathi Bayi, ^cthu, H. H. the 
Mahftrftni: an accomplished con- 
noisseur, 662; SrT Chithn Home 
opened by, 28 ; R&ja Ravi Varma 
grand father of, £^40; tour of, to 
Java and Bali, 530, 

Parur : formation of Town Improve- 
ment Committee at, 241; Match 
Vaotory at, 746. 

Parur Hftja : 248, 

Parur taluk : 776. 

Patanftyarkulangara : 704. 

Pftthakam : 29 i. 

Patfhanamthitta taluk : 704-707. 

Patfhanftpuram concession : 487-490; 
conversion of leasehold into free- 
hold. 488-489. 

Patffaanftpuram taluk : 707. 708. 

Pftthirftmanal : island of, 775-77G. 

Pathivu kanakku : 3. 

PatiyHtam : 572. 

Patinjftr^mukham : 22. 

Pattayam : 6. 

Pattftli Devaswam : 248. 

Pattftryar : 596. 

Paupers : internment of, 40. 

Payratmala : 722. 

PSchippftra dam : 618. 

Peermade : 300 ; formation of the 
taluk : 25, 101. 

Peermade taluk : 777-778; Tea Fact- 
ories in, 747. 

Peermade town : 779. 

Peer Muhammad : residence of, 779. 

Pennyouiok, Major : 408. 

Pension : starting of, 13. 

Peotaoost Mission ; 665, 


Pepper farm : at Konni, 690. 

Periacanal : estate, 484. 

Periyftr : 723, 758, 762, 771, 775, 
776. I 77; banks of, 758. 

Periyfti: dam : 780. 

Periyftr Irrigation Works : 723. 

Periyftr lake : 177, 779. 

I’eriyftr lease : 402-427 ; agreement, 
text of, 410-417 ; details of the 
head-works, 4 2; modification of 
reservation in the agreement of, 
417-424: negotiation of British 
Government with Travanoore Gov- 
ernment, 402-410; dispute re: 
generation of electricity by Madras 
Government, 425-426; independent 
investigation into, by Travanoore 
Government, 405-408 ; Madava 
Rao’s opinion on, 404; necessity of 
increased capacity of reservoirs 
pressed by Government of Madras, 
417 ; objects of the lease, 402 ; 
proposals of Travanoore Govern- 
ment re : 409-410 , Rama Rao’s 
view, 407-408 ; signing of the 
agreement, 410 ; State’s hardship 
due to the lease, 406; Travanoore 
police and criminal courts divested 
of powers for a time in Periyftr 
and Th^kkadi camps, 423-424 ; 
present condition, 427. 

Persian painting : in Sri Chithrft- 
layam, 295. 

Personal Deposit Devaswams : 245 ; 
management of, 247-248. 

Perumftmala : 722. 

Perumanam : Devaswam, 248. 

Perumkulaffhu th6du : 710. 

PerumpavQr: Devaswam, 248; village 
panoh&yat, 244, 

Perumthenaruvi : 706 ; waterfall in 
Pampa, 708, 777. 
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Perunftl : afc Athirampuia church, 
742 , in Cheriyapalii, Kotha- 
mangalam, 742 ; at Mauakkad 
church, 742. 

PerQr puncha canal : 766. 

Physical features : of KOttayam 
Division, 722 ; of Quilon Division, 
658 ; of Trivandrum Division, 585. 

Pier ; at Alleppey, 193 ; at Trivan- 
drum, 196- 

Pillai ; title of, 578. 

Pillai, iM. N., Dr-: Homoeopathy first 
introduced in Trivandrum by, 236. 

Pilot Baloon : station opening of, 277. 

Pinches, Mr.: 484. 

Piranthur Mah&devar : temple of, 
632. 

Pitchu Aiyangar : title of Kajya- 
rakshfipraviOa conferred on, 582. 

Plague : special sanitary arrange- 
ments for the prevention of, 239. 

Planters’ Labour Law : 340. 

Planters : representative in Assem- 
bly, 325. 

Plumbago ; mines in Vejjanad, 639. 

Planting community : representa- 
tion given toil! Council, 322. 

Poduv&l, K. V.: explanatory note 
on the gestures etc., in Kathaka^i, 
272. 

Poikamala : 649. 

Police: administration of, 612; re- 
forms in legislature, 348-349; 
reforms of Madava Rao, 14-15; 
separation of, from magistracy, 
100-108. 

Police Department : administration 
of, 106-120 ; appointment of a 
commissioner, llOj beginning of, 
105; Criminal Intelligence Bureau 
in, llijMunro’s reforms, 105-106; 
Ramaiengar’s schemes of reform, 
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109; reorganisation in 1 1 1 4, 1 1 1 ; 
Village Vigilence Committees in, 
116. 

Police Training School ; 115- 

Ponmuti : health resort, 645- 

Ponnftni : service of Travancore 
forces at, 122. 

Ponniah : a musician in the court of 
Swathi Thirun&l, 561 . 

Population : of K^ttayam Division, 
739-741; Quilon Division, 663-664; 
Trivandrum Division, 692-596. 

Ports : see Marine Department. 

Portuguese : factory at Quilon, 712; 
at Thanka66cri, 718; relations with 
Purakkad, 708-709. 

Post Offices : excluded from the 
purview of the Legislative Council, 
320. 

Prambanan : Hindu shrines of, 530, 
532 

Pravrt^hik&r : 4, 21, 27. 32, 40. 

Press : Government, 267-268 ; Jail, 
134. 

Press Communique : on legislative 
reforms quoted, 324-328. 

Press Committee : 268. 

Press and periodicals : legislative 
enactments re : 349-350. 

Primary schools : in Kojtayam 
Division, 753; in Quilon Division, 
671; in Trivandrum Division, 613; 
rural libraries attached to, 310. 

Primitive tribes : 597, 

Prince, I. H.: 417. 420. 

Prison : 132, 137- 

Prison Act : 135. 

Prisoners : conveniences given to, 
132-137. 

Privy Council ; 102. 

Proclamation : re : Anchal fervioe, 
255; re : appointment of special 
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Magistrates, 98; re : coins, 262-263; 
re : Devaswams, 246-247, 252; 
re : Kantukrshi lands, 338; re : 
KQt^lm&nikkam temple by Mahft- 
T&ja of Cochin, 505-510; re : 
Munro Island, 473-475: offering 
reward for destruction of tigers, 
315, offering protection to ryots, 
315; re : relationship of Jenmi and 
Kutiyfo, 13; re : revenue surv^ey 
and settlement, 317, 338; safe- 
guarding tenants permanancy of 
occupation rights, 3 3 7- 3 -'8; re : 
Sircar P&Uam lands, 337; re : 
taxation, 314; re : Temple Entry, 
251, 343; re: trial of European 
British subjects, 98. 

Proclamations: abstracts of, 351- 
369. 

Prosecuting Inspector : 112, 

Protestant church : at MailUdi, 636. 

Public Accounts Committee : 1 9. 

Public Gambling Act : 348. 

Public Gardens : 273-275. 

Public Health : activities in 

yam Division, 753-757; in Quilon 
Division, 674-680; in Trivandrum 
Division, 598-602; duties of Land 
Revenue Department in connection 
with, 39; reform of, in legislature, 
344. 

Public Health Department : 310-3 1 2; 
Public Health Laboratory, consti- 
tution of, 311 ; added to Research 
Department of the University, 312. 

Public Instruction : Department of, 
administrative control of , 335 307; 
history of the, 305-310; libraries 
under the control of, 310; powers 
of, 308-309; special schools con- 
trolled by, 307-308- 


Public Library : at Trivandrum, 

. 270-271. 

Public Library Association : form- 
ation of, 270. 

Public Library Society : formation 
of, 270. 

Public service recruitment : Depart- 
ment for, 289-295; classification of 
communities, 290-291; divisions, 
291-294. 

Public Works Code : 155. 

Public Works Department : Aero- 
drome, 165; budget system started 
in, 154; building and other works, 
162-163 ; communications, 156-159; 
different heads of, 153; electric 
supply and telephone, 166-168, 
299; improvement of water com. 
munication, 160-162 ; irrigation 
16 ; Mar&math, 163-164; organi- 
sation and control of, 152; Rail- 
ways, 16 -166; re-organisation of, 
155; town-planning, 164 ; water 
works and drainage, 168 ; work- 
shops, 304. 

Publication of Oriental Manuscripts 
Department: 268-270; transferred 
to the control of the University, 
270; publication of Malayftlamand 
AyQrvfdic manuscripts, 268. 

PudukkOfta State : 544. 

Pulayas : 596. 

Puliyara : 716. 

PunalQr; 709-710; Paper Mill at, 
667, 707, 709. 

Puncha cultivation : 683. 

Puncha fields : 759. 

Punjab Municipal Act : Travanoore 
Act based on, 346. 

PQnjftr: 780 ; Ksbathriya school at, 
308. 
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Panjiir Kijas : 780. 

PQnjftr river : 781 . 

Ponnakkulat'hu ohira : 710. 

PQppAra : ancient oaves in, 74B. 

Purakkftd : Rftja of, 709: villajsjo of, 
708-709. 

PQram festival : in Sherthala tem- 
ple, 742. 

Pulfhan&r : 61 7. 

Puifbanohira : Kut'hikkattukulain 
th5du in, 776. 

Pulfhan tbodu : 701 . 

Puthukkata : market at, 645. 

Puthuppayi : village of, 78 ). 

PQv&r : 045. 

Q 

Quilon : Additional Sessions Court 
established at, 101; a centre of 
tile industry, 007; connected by 
Trunk Telephone. 302 ; Division, 
agriculture in, 065; boundaries of, 
657; Christian missions in, 665: 
education in, 671 ; festivals and 
fairs in. 664; industries and manu- 
factures in, 667; flora of, 658-66 ) ; 
medical aid in, 672; mines and 
minerals in, 658: municipalities, 
clubs and association ' in, 672 674; 
newspapers in, 672 ; people in^ 
663.664; physical features of, 658; 
places of historical importance in, 
664; rainfall in, 66 J- 662; rev^enue 
sub-divisions of, 669; situation and 
area of, 667; towns, villages and 
houses in, 664; trade and com- 
merce in, 667-668; vital statistics 
in, 674-680; electric supply at, 299- 
300; mint at, 261: palace at, 524; 
port of, 196, 457, 459; 667-668, 
107 


711.713; taluk, 710-711; town, 
240, 711-713; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee in, 238, 

Quilon-Trivandriim Railway : agree- 
ment re: 449-442; lands occupied 
by, 442-443. 

R 

Radiological : institute, 213. 

Raghaviah, Mr. T.: in favour of 
giving enhanced powers to Coun- 
cil, 323. 

Raghavier of Coimbatore : a talented 
musician, 562. 

Raghupathi Bhagavathar ; a talented 
musician, 662. 

Railway : 165, 166, 608 ; agree- 
ment re : cession of jurisdiction on 
the Travancore portion of Cochin- 
8horanur railway, 432 ; of Tinne- 
velly Quilon, 432; on Quilon-Tri- 
vandrum railway, 442-443; of the 
Trivandrum town extension rail- 
way, 447-448; re: construction of 
the Trivandrum- Quilon railway, 
440-442 ; excluded from the pur- 
view of Legislative Council, 320. 

Railway Station : at Kadakkavur, 
628; at Kalakkiitfam, 629; Kunt- 
ara, 697 ; at Punalur, 709 ; at 
Varkala, 665. 

Rainfall : in the Trivandrum Divi- 
sion, 591-594; in Quilon Division, 
660-662 : in Kc4tayam Division, 
734-739. 

Rajabhaktha : title of, granted to 
A. Nallaperumal Pillai, 682. 

KajagOp&lachftri, Sir P.: advices of, 
320 ; correspondence of, re; Periyftr 
lease, 420 efforts of, to improve 
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agriculture, J43 ; efforts re; the 
Periyfir lease, 420. 

R&jak&ryaku6a]a : title of, granted 
to Miss D. H Watts, 582. 

Rftja Kflava Dfia : see K^^ava Ods. 

Rftjamp&ra : 706 ; reserve forest 

at, 703. 

Hftjanithinipuua : title of, granted 
to Rao Bahadur A. Varghese, 582. 

Rajaput paintings : in Sri Chithra- 
lay am, 295. 

Rfija Rftja Varma : portrait of, in 
Sri Chithralayam, 541 ; uncle of 
Raja Ravi Varma, 640 

Rftjcndra ChOla ; K6ttftr named 
Rajendrachojapuram after, 633. 

Rftjcndra Choja Deva : renamed 
KOttftr as Mummuti^^'hOlanallur, 
633. 

Bftjyak&ryapravlua : title of, granted 
to R. Pitch II Aiyangar, r^82. 

Rftjyasevftdhuramdhara : title of, 
granted to Dewan Bahidur V. S. 
Subrahmania Aiyar, 582. 

Rftjyas^vaniratha ; title of, granted 
to Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, 582. 

Rftjyasfevftpravina : title of, granted 
to Mr. G Parameswaran Pillai, 
682. 

Rftkuli : perunftj in St. Thomas 
church at Pftla, 742, 771 . 

R&maohandra Rao, Mr. M.: 486. 

Rftmamangalam: relics of fortresses 
in, 743 ; tile factory at, 746, 774. 

R&manftmatham : levee at, 566* 

Rftmanfttt^m : 549. 550. 

Raman&tha Aiyar, Mr.: 272. 

Rftman M€n5n ; suggestion for an 
economic survey of the forests, 68. 

Rftman Pillai : Excise reforms by, 
43-44. 

Bftmaputaifhu chira ; 710. 


Hama Rao, T,: 317 : endeavours of 
re: I’eriy&r lease, 405-406, investi- 
gation by, 4)7, 409.408. 

Rftmaswftmi Aiyar, Sachivothama 
v^ir C. P.: advice of, in legislative 
reforms by His Highness, 323-324; 
appointed as Con sutntional Adviser 
to His Highness theMahftrftja, 17 ; 
bestows praises on the work of the 
reformed legislature, 330 ; case of 
Travancore re: Periyftr lease argued 
by, 427 ; observations by, on the 
opening of the Pa} li vasal Hydro- 
Electric Scheme, 300-302 , repre- 
sents Travancore in a Conference 
at Simla re : Cochin harbour. 
456 ; title of SachivOt'hama gran- 
ted to, 582. 

Ramaswami Sft^ihri, Elathiir : a 
talented musician, 562. 

Ramasw&mi temple : Rftmftyana 
frieze at, 538. 

Hftma Varma, Kftrt'hika Thirun&l : 
Anchal reforms of, 25 4 1 ChatJa- 
variyOlas issued by, 314; a com- 
poser of songs in Katliakaji, 557; 
general administration during the 
time of, 3 4; Land Revenue re- 
forms of, 22. 

R&ma Varma, Swiithi Thirunftl *. 
architectural features of the 
palaces of, 623 ; confers the title of 
Kokilakantha on Meru G54ftyi, 
681; compositions of, 662; esta- 
blishment of an observatory during 
the reign of, 276; a great musician 
and composer, 559-561. 

Rftma Varma, Ayilyam Thirun^l : 
introduction of new coins by, 202; 
Medical Department during the 
reign of, 208-209; a patron of 
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muBic^ 561 ; prosperous reign of, 
Vi6ftkham Thirunaj on the, <4-15. 

K&ma Varma, Vi^&kham Thirunal : 
death o;, 409; minting of gold 

. coins by, 262. 

Rama Varma, Sri Mulam Thirun&J : 
administration during the reign of, 
.10 : celebration of the annual 
birthday of, 297; foundation laid 
by, for representative institutions, 
317; genuine sympathy for the 
aepiraiions of the people shown 
by, 321; legislation during the 
time of. 316 ; movement for temple 
entry during the reign of, 251 ; 
Thulapurushadanam performed 
by, 667. 

Rftma Varma : son of Raja Ravi 
Varma : Kilimftniir tradition of, 
western painting continued by, 
541. 

Rftmftyana frieze: in Ramaswarni 
temple st, Padman&bhapuram, 
638. 

R&mayyan Dajava ; death of, at 
M&velikkara, 702. 

Rftme6waram : 254. 

Rftmefiwaram temple : charities in, 

491. 

Ramiengar, V-: complaints to the 
Resident on the events at Kutal- 
mftnikkam temple, 496; endeavours 
of, re: the Poriy&r lease, 408- 
410, 417-418; on imposing stamp 
duty. 68; memo on judicial re- 
form by, 99-100; on the sanitary 
condition of Trivandrum town in 
1066 M. E., 237-238; scheme of 
police reform, 109, 

Ramzan ; 598, 742. 

Rangavil&sam palace : museum of 
arts and crafts at, 523, 539- 


RanasinganallQr : Eraniel a corrup- 
tion of, 628. 

Ravi Varma, King : land revenue 
administration at the time of, 20; 
system of administration during 
the reign of, 2. 

Ravi Varma, Raja: 540-541; art 
painting associated with the name 
of, 540; a great artist, 632 . portrait 
of, by Mangalabai Thampurfttli in 
Sri Chithr&layam, 541. 

Ravi Varma : tradition of western 
painting continued by, 541. 

Ravi Varma, Dr. L. A.: title of 
Vaidya^&sthranipuCa granted to, 
582. 

Rayasam Departmerit : 8. 

R&yasampillai : 2, 20. 

Razenamahs : 149. 

Registration Department : 138-141; 
old system, 138: reform of, 138- 
140. 

Reading rooms : 305. 

Rees, Mr.: opinion of, in the dis- 
pute between North Travancore 
Land and Agricultural Company 
and Travancore Government, 479; 
proposals by, re : KaUUan Devan 
concession. 477. 

Reformatory School : 307-308. 

Regulations : see Acts. 

Religious : reforms by legislature, 
342-343. 

Representation of minorities : in 
Assembly, 325-328 

Representation of women : in As- 
sembly, 328. 

Research : agricultural, 144, 145 ; 
industrial, 15 1. 

Reserve Force : 112, 115, 116. 
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Revenue : see Land Revenue. 

Residency lease : of Trivandrum, 
433-437; of High Ranges, 437-440. 

Revenue Settlement Office : abolition 
of, 64. 

Revenue sub-divisions, of; Kottayam 
Division, 749-750; Quilon Division, 
669-670: Trivandrum Division, 610- 
611 ; Agasthifiwaxam taluk, 617; 
Ampalappula taluk, 633 ; Chan- 
gana66eri taluk, 759 ; OhirayinkTl 
taluk, 625-626; Devikulam taluk^ 
763 ; Kalkujam taluk, 631 ; KSr- 
i'hikappalji taluk, 6^3 ; Karu- 
nftgappaJli taluk, 692 ; Kottarak- 
kara, 696 ; Kottayam taluk, 767„ 
Kunnaifhunftd taluk, 771 ; Kunna- 
IthQr taluk, 699 ; M&v6likkafa 
taluk, 701 ; Minaohil taluk, 772; 
MQvftttupula taluk ; 722 ; Nedu- 
mang&d taluk, 640 ; Neyyftttin- 
ka^a taluk, 642; Pariir taluk, 777; 
Palfhanamthitta taluk, 706 ; Peer- 
made taluk, 778 . Quilon taluk, 
711 ; Shencotta taluk, 715 ; Sher- 
fhala taluk, 717 ; Thiruvalla 
taluk, 719 ; Thodupula taluk, 
782 ; ThSvala taluk, 659 ; Trivan- 
drum taluk, 651 ; Vaikam taluk, 
784 ; Vijavankodu taluk, 656. 

Revenue Survey and Settlement: 
Proclamation re : 338. 

Ringeltaube, Rev.: church at Mail- 
&di built by, 637. 

Road Boards : creation of, 158. 

Robinson, S. C. H.: Mah&r&ja’s Gold 
Medal granted to, 420; recommends 
the assignment of lands in Periy&r 
area, 582. 

Rockefeller Foundation ; Dr. W. P. 
Jaoocks of the, 310. 

Roman Catholics ; church at Kadak^ 


k&vQr. 628 ; church at Katiya- 
pattanam, 628; church at Theng&p- 
pattanam, 647. 

Romo-Syrians : in Changanft4i€ri 
taluk, 760 ; in K^ttayam Division, 
740 ; in Kottayam taluk, 767, in 
MTnachil taluk, 771; in Vaikam, 
784. 

Rothenstein, Sir William : on the 
image oi Siea as Nataraja, 534. 

Rowthar : title of, 578. 

Royal Court of Final Appeal, 101. ft 

Royal Game Sanctuary : 780. 

Royal House: 032: M&v&likkara 
Rajas, closely allied to, 702; seat of, 
in ancient times, Eraniel, 627; KaL 
ku]am, 627; Padm&nftbhapuram, 
643; title of Thrpp&ppQr SwarQpam 
assumed by, 647 ; Trivandrum the 
present seat of, 652. 

Rubber Factory : at Pa]}am, 746 ; 
at Trivandrum, speech of H. H. 
the Maharaja on the occasion of 
the opening of, 152. 

Rubber Theft Act : 340. 

Sabarimala: 705, 713: temple at, 
664. 

SachivOlfhama : title of, conferred 
on Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
582. 

Sadasyathilaka ; title of, conferred 
on Mr. T. K. Velu Pillai, 582. 

Sadar Court ; 15, 84, 85, 86, 87. 138; 
remodelling of, 86. 

Sabasrakala^am : in Vaikam temple 
743. 

Sahasranama Aiyar: appointed Com - 
missioner to arbitrate charges 
levelled against Thac'hufaya Kai* 
ma}, 510. 

Sliliyans : in AgasthlSwaram a|id 
Kalku|am, 596, 
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Salt : manufacture and storage of, 
44-46, 56; Department, organis- 
ation of, 24 ; factories, 46 ; Inter- 
portal Convention and Salt, 45; 
sanction from Government of India 
for the export of, free of duty, 455. 

Salt Act : 45. 

Salvation Army : activities in Nedu- 
mang&d taluk, 639; in Adar, 665; 
in Vada66€ri, 654 ; southern taluks 
centre of activity of, 597 ; Chris- 
tians of, 596; a prominent Chris- 
tian mission in Southern Division, 
603. 

SftmbQrvatakafa : 716 ; formation of 
village panohayat in, 344. 

Samprathi : 6. 

Samud&yams : temples managed by, 
245. 

Sanohftyam land revenue : 247. 

Sanitary Department: 510; amal- 
gamation with Public Health De- 
partment, 511. 

Sanitary Committee : 233. 

Sankara Men On, Dr. Ko]ath&ri : first 
Director of Ayurveda, 230, 232 ; 
publication of Ayurvedic manu- 
scripts at the instance of, 232. 

Sankarasubbier : reforms of, 53, 142. 

Sanskrit College : Veda Section of, 
251. 

Sanskrit schools : 305. 

SAradAmb&l Devi : K&lafi temple 
dedicated to, 755. 

S&rkara temple : Bharani festival 
in, 598, 646. 

Sarvftdhik&ryakkftr : 3, 21, 22. 

Sassoon, Messrs. E. S.: 758; SrT Chi- 
thra Rayon Mill run by, 758. 

SgsthA temple ; at Ao'hankOvil, 681; 
at Aryankftvu, 687; at KuJathCp- 
ptt}a, 708 ; at PQnjAr, 780; at 


Sabarimala. 713; at S&st'hftmkOtta, 
699, 714 ; atThakali, 718. 

S&sthamkOtta : 71 4. 

S&sth&mkotta lake : 699. 

Sftfithamangalam : procession, 575, 
577. 

Sasthamangalam temple : 575, 

Sathyagraha: at Vaikam, 785, 

Scavenging system : introduction of, 
240. 

School of Arts : 539. 

Screw-pine industry : 667. 

Screw-pine Weaving School : 308. 

Sculpture : 536, 539 ; carving in 
stone, 536 ; chief centre in Tra- 
vanoore, 532 ; convention in, 535- 
536; expression in, 533-535; image- 
casting, 539 ; Indian influence of, 
on other countries, 529.530; Indian 
peculiarities of, 532.533 ; ivory 
carving, 538-530 ; of Java and 
Bali, 630* 531. 

Sealy, J. 8.: investigation by, 419 ; 
endeavours of re : Periyftr lease, 
419. 

Secretary of State, for India : agree- 
ment with ro : revenue adminis- 
tration of liquor, opium, salt, cus- 
toms, factories in Anjengo and 
Thanka6§eri, 443-445 ; agreement 
with, re: Periy&r lease, 410-417; 
agreement with re : lease of land 
in Korandakk&d for a Residency, 
437-440; agreement with re: 
Quilon-Trivandrum railway, 440- 
442 ; confirms the conclusion of 
Madras Government re : Kutal- 
m&nikkam Devaswam, 498. 

Seignorage system : 61. 

Senkuttuvan : IJamkS AtikaJ the 
brother of, 555- 
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Seringapattam : Travancore army 
fought at, 1 22- 

Seshiah Sastri : administration of, 
4 : endeavours of, re: the Periy&r 
lease, 406. 

Sessions courts : establishment of, 
339. 

Setalwad, Sir : represents Cochin in 
a conference re : Cochin harbour, 
456. 

Sfthu P&rvathi Bai, H. H., Mahft- 
rftoi : see Pftrvathi Bai, H. H- 

Settlement: beginning of operations, 
3, 15 ; first settlement. 21 ; last 
settlement, 24 : Proclamation, 
317. 

Seventh Day Adventist Mission : 
604. 

Shelley : views on art, 516. 

Shencotta: 487; formation of Town 
Improvement Committee in, 24 ): 
taluk of, • 744-716; town of, 716, 
178; water supply scheme in, 178. 

Sherthala : 254 ; lands in, 

409; oil mills in, 746; taluk of, 
716-717; temple in, 742. 

Ships : built and registered in the 
State, 190. 

Shipping : in early days, 187 ; 
facilities for, at Alleppey, 192-193; 
statistics of, 198. 

Shipping Fees Conimittee : 194. 

Shoranore : transit service from 
Trivandrum to, 258. 

Shungoony Me non : on improvement 
of Anchal Service, 254 ; on title’s 
of honour, 579-580. 

Silparathna : a work on Silpa- 
dftsthra, 540. 

Silappathik&ram: 555; list of musical 
instruments in, 564-565. 


Simla : conference at, lo settle 
affairs re : Cochin harbour, 456- 

4‘-7. 

Sind : Mohenjodaro in, 543. 

Sircar Pftttam lands : enfranchising 
of, 337. 

Siren, Oswald : Studies in Chinese 
Art and Some Indian Influences 
by, 529. 

Sittannavasal : discovery at, 544. 
Siva temple: at Alwaye, 758 ; 

Kalakkuttam, 62^ ; Vaikam, 786. 
Sivagiri Mutt : 655. 

Sivananda : at the court of Sw&thi 
Thi 'unai, 561 
Sivar&ma Gu udftsa : 562. 

SivaTHthri festival : at Alwaye, 743, 
758. 

Slavery : abolition of, 332, 

Social reforms of : of legislature 

332-334. 

^omapalle : temple at, 545. 

South Indian Railway : Trivandrum 
southern terminus of, 652. 

.^'outh India United Church : 596. 
South Travancore Chamber of 
Commerce : 609. 

Spanish Clock Tower : in Padman&- 
bhapuram Palace, 522. 

Special police : 117. 

SrX Chithra Home : for the destitute 
and infirm, 288. 

Sri Chithrftlayam : 272, 295, 296, 
529, 544; Bengal paintings in, 542; 
brasses and paintings in, 529; 
murals in, 544, 547; opening of, 
542; Ravi Varma’s portraits in, 
540, 641. 

Sri Chithra Rayon Mills : 758. 

Sri Chithra State Council : 18, 328- 
Sri Chithra Thirunftl Mahftr&ja : see 
Bfilarjima Varma, H. 
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Sri Chithra Era : opening of, 542. 

SrT Chithra Hindu Central Religious 
Library : 250, 296. 

SrT Chithra Weaving Mill : 746. 

Sri Chithr5daya DevapQjft P&tha^ala : 
250. 

SrT ChithrOdaya Manjari Sanskrit 
Series : 269. 

SrT ChithrSdaya Narthakalayam : 

308 . 

SrT Krishna temple : at Ampalappula 
684; at Aranmula, 086; at Kttu^ 
mftnur, 764; at Neyyftttinkara, 
643. 

SrT MQlam Malay Slam Series ; 209. 

SrT MQlam Popular Assembly : con- 
stitution of, 3, 18, 16, 23, demand 
lor local boards in, 24 1 : establish- 
ment of, 320 : reform in 1095, 321; 
reform in 1097, 323; a reform in 
law of inheritance of Nayars 
originated from, 332: provision of 
the reforming Act 324-330. 

SrT Mulam ShashtyabdapQrthi 
Memorial Institute : 297-298. 

SrT MQlam Series : 269. 

Sri Mulam Thiruna! Mah&iaja . 
see E6ma Varma. 

SrT N&r&yapa Guru : saii&dhi at 
aivagiri, 654. 

SrT Padmanabhaswami temple ; 
247; Alpa^i and Painkuui festivals 
in, 51 8 ; bas-reliefs on the sides 
of a great pillar in, 636 ; the 
cathedral of Travancore Hinduism, 
521 ; a chief centre of Travancore 
sculpture, 532 ; management of, 
247 ; mural paintings in, 546 

SfT Sankara : Kajadi the birth-place 
of, 766. 

Sri S^.thu Lakshmi Pras&damAla : 
269. 
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SrT Van chi Sethu Lakshmi Series : 
269. 

SrT Vi^Akham Thiruna! Mahftrftja : 
see RAina Varma. 

Sringeri Mutt : 765- 

Stamp and Court fee : 39, 63. 

Stamp manufactory : Superintendent 
of, 264. 

Stamp Department : 68-74 ; control 
of, 72; reorganisation of, 72; stamp 
duty, 68; Stamp Act, 68. 

Stamps : Anchal stamps and cards, 
70 ; control of, 72 ; court fee 
stamps, 70 ; different varieties of, 
69 . manufacture and sale of, 69, 
73 ; stamps, 71*. Temple Entry 
commemoration stamps, 71. 

State : termination of its political 
relationship with Madras, 16; 
divisions of, 22, 24. 

State Congress : Act to meet the 
adverse circumstances created by, 
350, 

State Forces : 121, 131 : accom- 

modation of, 130 ; Mr. Cadogan 
on, 124-126; difl’erent units of, 

1 29 : gentlemen cadets in, 130; 
help rendered to East India 
Company by, 122; in MArth&uda 
Varma’s time, 121’. momentous 
changes in 1935, 128-129 ; officers 
of 130 ; organisation of, 130 ; pay 
and pension of, 130 ; position after 
the treaty with the English, 123 ; 
reform in, after 1835, 126-128; re- 
organisation by MacLeod, 1 24-125, 

State Life Insurance: Official Branch 
of, 279-281 ; Public Branch, 281- 
284. 

State Museum : see Museum at 
Trivandrum. 

State Provident Fund: 286-288. 
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Statements : showing administrative, 
subdivisions of, Kctt^yani Division, 
750; of Quilon, 669; re: agriculture 
in, Kott^'yaiu Division, 244-245; 
Quilon Division, 665, 666, Trivan- 
drum Division, 606; re : clubs and 
associations in, Kottayam Division, 
752; in Quilon Division, 673 674; 
in Trivandrum Division, 614-616. 
re : communications in, Kottayam 
Division, 748; re : crimes, 119, 120; 
re : libraries, in Quilon Division, 
671; in Trivandrum Division, 613; 
re : medical relief, 224-226, 234; 
re ; municipalities in, Ko{tayam 
Division, 751 ; Quilon Division, 673; 
Trivandrum Division, 611 ; le : 
newspapers in, Kc^tayam Division, 
753: Trivandrum Division, 613; re: 
population in, Kottayam Division, 
740-741; Quilon Division, ( 63; 'i’ri- 
vandrum Division, 595 : re: rain- 
fall in, Kottayam Division, 734-738; 
Quilon Division, 661-662; Trivan- 
drum Division, 594-59 ; re: recei- 
pts and expenditure, of Forest De- 
partment, 67; of Judicial Depart- 
ment, 104: of Land Revenue De- 
partment, 42; of Registration De- 
partment, 141; of Stamp Depart- 
ment, 74; re: reserved’forest, 67;re: 
revenue in, Kcttayam Division, 750. 
Quilon Division, 670, Trivandrum 
Division, 611; re: stamps, 73 ; re : 
transactions in the Excise Depart- 
ment, 56; re : vital statistics, in 
Xottayam Division, 754-757; in 
Quilon Division, 675-680. Trivan- 
drum Division, 699-602. 

St. Berohman’s College : 753, 761. 

St. Mary’s Church at Niranam : 703‘ 
at Koravalang&d, 766. 


St. Thomas, the Apostle ; churoh 
instituted by . at Nilakkat, 703; 
at Niranam, 703. 

St. Thomas Christians : Quilon, the 
chief seat of, 712. 

St, Thomas Church : at PAla, 742- 
771. 

St. Thomas English High School : at 
Kolancheri, 690, 

SthAnumAlaya PerumAl : temple at 
SuchTndram dedicated to, 646. 

Study, A : iu Indo- Aryan Civillsa- 
tion, by E. B. Havell, 518. 

Stutterheim, Dr, W. F.: paper 
read by, at the Ninth Oriental 
Conferences, 530. 

Subrahmanya temple : at HarippAd, 
689; at Ujlur, 654; at UdayanA- 
puram, 782. 

Subrahmania Aiyar, K. V.: 272. 

Subrahraania Aiyar, V. : opposition 
to the scheme of assignment of 
land in the Periy&r catchment 
area, 420. 

Subrahmania Aiyar V, S.: appointed 
arbitrator to settle disputes re: 
PeriyAr lease, 427; title of RAjya- 
s^vAdhuramdhara conferred on, 
582. 

SuchTndram : 521, 522, 618, 646; 
car festival in the temple at, 598; 
temple at, chief oenfci'e of Travan- 
core sculpture, 532, 

Sundaram Pillai, Professor : pio- 
neer of archaeological research, 
271. 

Sunnad : granting right of adoption, 
428; granting title of MahArAja tp 
Travancore Rulers, 431. 

Survey: 5, 15, 32.33. 

Suspension Bridge : at PunalAr, 166* 
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SwAthi ' Thirun&l MahArftja : seo 
B&ma Yarma. 

SyAma Sftsthri : KTrthauams of, 5G2. 

Synod: at UdayamperQr, 782. 

Syrian Catholic: churches in Am- 
palappula taluk, 665. 

Syrian Christians : in ChangcUia^^eri, 
760 : in Kottay am taluk, 767; in 
Kcttayam Division^ 740; in Thiru- 
ralla, 721 ; in Trivandrum Division, 
396. 

Syrian church : activities of, 604; 
at KottArakkara, 697; at Mavolik- 
kara, T02; at Nilakkal, 703; at 
Niranam, 703; at Puthuppalli, 
780. 

T 

Tahaildars : agricultural loans grant- 
ed by, 36; powers of, 22, 23, 27; 
responsibilities of, 27. 

Taj Mahal: 513, 514. 

Taluk Health Organisation Scheme : 
introduction of, 312. 

Taluk Road Boards : creation of, 
-158. 

Tamil schools : 305. 

Tanjore : singers from, at the court 
of SwAthi ThirunAJ, 659. 

Tanjore painting: in Sri ChithrA- 
layam, 295. 

Tannery: 151- 

Tappa Sastri : 82. 

Tariff rates for timber : 65- 

Tavernier : mention of Purakkad by, 
708. 

Tecbnloal education : 149. 

Teohnioal schools: 305, 613, 671, 
753. 

Telegraph Offices: excluded from the 
108 
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purview of the Legislative Council, 
320. 

Telephone System : 302, 608. 

Temple : at Ao'hankOvil, 681 ; at 
Alwaye, 75S; at Ampalappula, 684; 
at Anandavalllswaram, 758; at 
Aranmuja, 686 ; at AryankAvu, 
687 . at A^rfimam, 687 . near Chan- 
danappalli fort, 664; at Chengan- 
nur, 688; at Chettikulangara, 664, 
688; at Ettumanur, 764; at Irin- 
j&lakkuta, 493 ; at KadakkAvur. 
628; at Kalakkiittam, 629; at Kal- 
lil, 765 ; at Kantiyur, 690; at 
Kaviyur, 694; at Kolia, 632; at 
Kottarakkara, 697; at Krishna- 
puram, 691; at Kulathuppula, 697, 
708; at KumArakSvil, 634; at 
KumAraiiallur, 768<) at Mantakkad, 
635; at MadavappAra, 629; at 
MaUnadi, 664, 700; at MannAc^&la, 
664; in the mint at Trivandrum, 
264; at Mullakkal, 664; at Nager- 
coil, 637: at NeyyAttinkara, 643; 
at Parakka, 644; at Sabarimala, 
644, 713 . at w^asthamangalam, 
575; at SAsthamk^tta, 699, 714; at 
Sherthala, 742 ; at SuchTndram, 
521-522, 646; at Thakkala, 718; at 
Thirumala, 647, at Thiruvalla, 720; 
at Thiruvallam, 648 ; at Thiru- 
vattAr,648; at Thiruvarattu Kavu, 
572; at Thfkkakkara, 743; at 
ThrppAppur, 648; at Trivandrum, 
of KakkAttu Kantan ^astha, 296; 
at Trivandrum, of Sri Padma- 
nAbhaswAmi, 247, 521; at Uda- 

yanApuram, 782; at Uimr^654; at 
Vaikam, 742,785; at Yarkala, 655. 

Temple architecture: 516-517. 

Temple Entry Commemoration 
Stamps : 71. 
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Temple Entry Proclamation: 251, 
343. 

Temples : abolition of animal sacri- 
fice and D^vadftsi system in, 249; 
assumption of management of, by 
Uovernment, 245; classes of, 245; 
grant-in-aid temples, 248> instruc- 
tional institutions in, 250; reno- 
vation of, 249-250. 

Textile industry : 150. 

Thachutaya Kaima; : 493. 

Thadastliars ; 75. 

Thadikkarankr)nam ; ()4(>. 

Thakali : 718. 

Thakkala : 650; chief centre of Sal- 
vation Army in Kalkulam taluk, 
604; mosque at, 598; Sugar Fac- 
tory at, 607. 

Th&marakkulam ; Salt Factories at, 
607; 618; village of, 647. 

Thampi : title of, 578. 

Thftmraparw river : 656. 

Thankad^^ti : 47, 718; agreement re: 
revenue administration of, 443- 
445; history of transfer of, 449- 
450; port of, 199; proposal of 
transfer to Travancore, 409. 

Thankadhi : title of, 678. 

ThftnnikkQdu : 639. 

Thanthrasamudhaya : 540. 

Tharakan : title of, 578. 

Thara: 1. 

Thaiaoanailur Nampnthirippftd : 
Pajas conducted by, 573 ; sus- 
tains injuries, 496. 

'J.hattftri KCviiakam : 632. 

Th^kka^ : village of, 780. 

Thekkum mukham : 22. 

Thengakal Estate : excavations in, 
779. 

Thengftppattanam : 647- 


Tbenmala : village of, 718. 

ThevaJJi : 713. 

ThevgiTat'hu Kcyikkal : 571. 

Thevaruchira : 760. 

Thirukkenkuti devan : granite rock 
at Kaviyur, 694. 

Tliirumala : 647. 

Thirumatampu : 571, 572. 

Tliirumukham : 578. 

Thirumukhampitidha Pilla : 6. 

ThirumQppu patiyettam : 577-578. 

Tbirunandikkara : 538; murals in 

the cave temple at, 544. 

Thirupiill&ni charities : 248, 490. 

Thiruvalla : formation of Town Im- 
provement Committee at, 240; 8ri 
ChithrOdaya Devapfija F&tba§&la 
at, 250: taluk of, 718-720; town 
of, 720-721. 

Thiruvallabhan temple ; 720. 

Thiruvallam : 648. 

ThiruvaratJu K&vu : 572. 

Thiruvila: temple at, 721 ; village of, 
721. 

Thiruv&thirakkali : 551. 

Thiruvattar : Tbirunandikkara cave 
temple near, 544; village of, 648. 

Thiruvaymoli: 555. 

Thiruvithftmkodu : 648 ; Muslima 
found in large numbers in, 597. 

Thodupula: a Catholic centre, 781 ; 
taluk of, 780-782. 

Thomas Stephen & Co.: 667, 

Th5va|a: population of, 596; taluk 
of, 649-650. 

Thoduvetti : public market at, 635. 

Thykkakkara: temple at, 743; village 
of, 782. 

Thfkkalyftoam : in Kum^rakOvil, 
598. 

Trkkunnappuja : village of, 721- 
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rbrppatidftnam : 3- 
Thfppftppur : 047. 

Thrppuuit'hiira : grant-in-akl Vedic 
school at, 251. 

Thuiabharam : 567-570. 
Thul&raaodapam : 568-570. 
Thul&purushadftnam : 567. 570. 
Thuravur Devaswara : 248. 

Thurston : on the military character 
of the N&yars, 122. 

Thyftgarfija : KTrthanaras of, 562. 
Tibetan paintings : specimens of, in 
Sri Chithraiayam, 296. 

Tincture factory : 222- 
Tinnevelly-Quilon Extension JUil- 
way : 165, 432, 709. 
Tinnevolly-Quilon Railway ; cession 
of jurisdiction on the Travancore 
portion of, 432. 

Tipu Sultan : military engagements 
with, 122, 

Titles and honours; award of, by the 
Mahftr&ja, 578-584. 

Tobacco : duty on, 47, 48; mon(»poly, 
46-47. 

Tobacco Act : 48 
Toddy : 48; shops, Si). 

Tolls : municipal, abolition of, 243. 
Town Improvement (lominitteos : 
238. 

Town Improvement and (Conser- 
vancy Act : 238. 

Town-planning : 164 
Towns and Villages: 597, 664. 

Trade ; agreement re : the removal 
of fiscal restrictions of, 428-431; in 
Kottayam Division, 747; in Quilon 
Division, 667-668: in Trivandrum 
Division, r609-6l0. 

Trade Disputes Act : 341. 

Trade Unions Act : 341. 

Tmning schools ; 305. 


Transport Department : 304. 

Transport system : during the time 
of Mftrib&nda Varma, 254. 
Travancore Almanac ; publication 
of, 267. 

Travancore Archaeological Series : 
271. 

Travancore Chamber of Commerce ; 
300. 

Travancore Minerals Co.; 635. 
Travancore Plantation Company : 
488. 

Travancore State Forces : head- 
quarters at Pangcdu, 488; history 
of, 121.131. 

Travancore Sugars Ltd.; 654. 
Travancore Times ; 637. 

Travancore University : see Uni- 
versity. 

Treaty : of 1805, 17, 123, of 1793. 

122 . 

Treasure Trove Act : 39, 

Treasury : 31; abolition of separate 
treasuries attached to courts, 93. 
Trivandrum ; population of, 59t); 
boat transit service from Shora- 
nore to, 250; connected by Trunk 
Telephone, 3 electric supply at^ 
299.30 ): ivory factories in, 607; 
mint from Padmanabhapiiram 
transferred to, 261. 

Trivandrum Chamber of Commeice . 
610. 

Trivandrum Division : agricultural 
condition in, 6 )4-606; area and 
boundaries of. ->85. boards and 
oommittoes in, 012. . astos and 
occupations of the people in. 

597; Christian missions in. 0 '3; 
climate of. 594,- clubs and associ- 
ations in, 61 4.()16; communications 
in, (iOT-bOO; cottage industries 
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in, 606-607; crops of, 589-590: 
education in, 613; factories in, 607; 
fauna of, 590-591; festivaU and 
fairs in, 598; flora of, 686-589; 
garden produce of, 690; general 
administration of, 610; judiciaf 
administration of, 610; land 
revenue administration of, 610-61 1 ; 
libraries in, 613; medical work in, 
614; mineral wealth of, 586; 
municipalities in, 611-612; news- 
papers in, 613; physical features 
of, 585; places of historical import, 
anoe in, 604; police and jail 
administration in, 612-613; popu- 
latioQ of, 595-596; towns and 
villages in, 597; trade and com- 
merce in, 609-610; vital statistics 
in, 598-602. 

Trivandrum Museum : sculpture of 
Java and Bali exhibited in, 531. 

Trivandrum Public Library; 270-271 . 

Trivandrum Residency: lease of, to 
British Government, 433-437, 446- 
447. . 

Trivandrum taluk ; 650-652. 

Trivandrum town : 652. 

Trivandrum Town Extension Rail- 
way ; 447-448. 

Tuberculosis Hospital ; 213. 

u 

tTd&tWiomani : title of, conferred 
on Rao Sahib T. Padmanabha 
Rao, 581 . 

Udayagifi fort ; 643, 654; construc- 
tion of, 121 

Udaya Mftrth&nda Varma : King of 
Quilon, 712. 

Udayamp§rQr ; village of, 782. 


Udayan&puram : village of, 782-783. 

Udayanftpuram temple : 783. 

Udumpanohola : 783. 

Uliyam services : Christians exempt- 
ed from, 316. 

UllQr : 654. 

UmayallQr chira : 71 0. 

Ummini Thampi : B&lar&roapuram 
founded by, 622; judicial reforms 
of, 75; police force organised by, 
105, 348. 

Unani : 227. 

Union Christian College ; 753, 768. 

University of Travancore : 270, 312, 
526, 638, 613. 

Uncftyi Vftriyar : musical greatness 
of, 658. 

Unnikkgraja Varma ; residence at, 
Neyyftttinkara, 643, 

Ur&lars : temples managed by, 246. 

Urkanakkans : 138. 

Uthachi K^tta : 604, 646- 

Ulfhram TbirunftI, Mabftrftja; aboli- 
tion of slavery by, 332; medical 
reforms of, 208. 

Uttupura : management of, 247. 

Uttus : administration of, transferred 
to D^vaswara Department, 247. 


V 

Vaccination : introduction of, 208 
made compulsory, 209, 243. 

VadakkumkQr : 745. 

Vada66§ri ; 618. 664; fair at, 598, 
Salvation Army hospital, 603. 

VadavathQr thodu : 767. 

Vaidya6&8thraku6ala : title of, oon* 
ferreii on Dr. Mrs. PooQep 
Dukkose, 582. 
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VaidyadftiBthranipucia : title of» con- 
ferred on Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, 
682. 

Vaikam : formation of Town Im- 
provement Committee at» 240. 

Vaikam D^vaawam : appointment 
of a manager for, 246 

Vaikam Sathyagraha : 251, THf). 

Vaikam taluk : 783-784. 

Vaikam temple : 785 ; festivals in> 
742. 

Vaikam town : 784-785. 

VAkavara : 722- 

VakbhatAoh&rya : author of Ashtan- 
gahrdaya, 227. 

Vakils : appointment of, to plead 
in oourta sanctioned, 339 ; per- 
mitted to appear in criminal 
courts, 339 : status of, dedned, 84. 

VA|akkulam : a Catholic centre, 781. 

VAjappaJli : 781, 785 ; famous for 
brass- ware, 761. 

Valiihala : a Catholic centre, 781. 

Valiyathura : erection of watch-shed 
at, 239 ; port at, 653. 

Valiya SarvAdhikAryakk&r : 20-22. 

Valiya thodu : 767. 

VAmanapuram river t 625, 639. 

VAoiyans : in Trivandrum Division, 
696. 

Vanjippula Chief : ChengannQr the 
residence of, 688. 

VanuAns; in Southern Division, 596. 

VanfipperiyAr : 785; Christmas fair 
at, 742 ; festival during Christmas 
in, 778 ; Thengakal estate in, 
779. 

Viriyar : salt factories at, 607. 

Varkala : importance of, 654-655: 
centre of rattan works, 607. 

Vartiiema: mention pf PurakkAd by, 

708 . 


Vasanthamandapam : a portion of 
the palace at Eraniel, 628. 

VasthuvidyAkudala : title of, con- 
ferred on C. Balakrishna Rap, 681. 

Vatakkemukham : 22. 

Vatamana thodu : 707. 

VativSlu : a musician in SwAthi 
ThirunArs, court, 56J. 

Vattakk^tta : 604; fortress of, 623. 

VattappAra : a centre of Christian 
mission, 639- 

Vattavadi : 722. 

Veji: PulayanArkotta at : Botanical 
Gardens, 233. 

VelJAd : peak of, 641. 

VeJlAJas ; in ThOvAJa and Agasthld- 
waram, 596. 

VellanAd : plumbago mines at, 639. 

VelJayampalam square : 652. 

Velu Pillai, T. K. : title of Sadasya- 
thilaka conferred on, 582. 

Velu Thampi : retrenchment in the 
army by, 123; death at Maunadi, 
'iOO; establishes market at Chang- 
anA6deri, 761 : improves the port at 
Quilon, 667. 

Veluifh^tans : in Southern Division, 
696. 

VempanAd lake : 722, 769, 783, 786; 
reclamation of, 743. 

Venchempupuifhanvitu ohira: 707. 

VenjAramudu : market at, 639. 

VenkatarAma Dlkshithar ; appointed 
commissioner to arbitrate charges 
against Thaohutaya Kaima], 510. 

Verghese, Rao Bahadur, A.: title of, 
RAjanlthinipuuaconferred on, 682. 

Vernede, Mr: 482; investigations by, 
405 ; report by, on PeriyAr lease, 
406-406. 

Vettiy&r th6du : 701. 

Vilavankodu : taluk of, 665-657 i 
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population of, 595 *, poultry and 
bee-keeping in, OOr. 

Vilinjam : 667 ; Portuguese, English 
and Dutch factories at, 509. 

Village : 2i, 597. 

Village notaries : 138 
Village Panchayats ; 244. 

Village Panchayat Act : 346. 

Village Panchayat Courts : establish- 
ment of, 94. 

Village Union Act : 346-348. 

Village Vigilence Committee: 117. 
Vilvamangalatfhu Sw&miyftr : 632. 
633, 648. 

Vinci, Leonardo da : 535. 

Vira Kerala: anointing of, 567. 

Vira Kerala Gymkhana : 308. 

Vlra Kerala Varma: founder of 
Katfiakali, 557. 

Viru'ihi holders : acts to ameliorate 
the condition of, 338. 

Virufhi lands : 315. 

Vital statistics : in KOttayam Divi- 
sion, 753-757 ; in Quilon Division, 
674-680; in Trivandrum Division, 
598-602. 

Vocational bias school : at Nager- 
coil, 308. 

Vrischikabhajanam : an important 
festival in Ochira temple, 664. 
Vyavah&ram&la : 314. 

w 

Ward and Conner : coins current 
during the time of, 261 ; on KOttu- 
kftl, 633 ; on the general adminis- 
tration of the State. 8-10. 

Water traffic: 190. 


Water supply : at Alleppey, 1 75 ; in 
Kuttanftd area, 177 ; in Nagerooib 
172, 173, 637 : in rural areas in 
the State, 180; in Shenoofta, 178- 
179; in Trivandrum, 169-172: 
at Bhathapp&pdi^ 174-175, 
Water^vay: 608 

Waterworks Department: 169.186* 
Watson, William : on arts, 513. 
Watts, M. E.: 166. 

Watts, Miss D-H.: title of B6jak&rya- 
ku6a1a, conferred on, 582. 

Weaving Party : 1 50. 

Wilks, Col: on Nftyars, 122. 
Willingdon Water Works: 169-172, 
621. 

W indsor Castle : Travanoore ivory 
throne in, 539. 

Women: representation of, in the 
Assembly, 328. 

Wood-carving, 536-538 ; in Nftyar 
homes, 537. 

Workmen's Compensation Act: 342. 

Y 

Y&davas, 596. 

Yftjnavalkya: code of, 314. 

Y&thrakaji : 551. 

Yellapatti : 482. 

Young Men’s Christian Association: 

rural recontruotion work of, 636. 
Youth League ; adverse oiroum- 
stances created by, 350. 

z 

Zilla Court : establishment os, 22, 83- 
96 : invested with criminal jurist 
diction, 3 6. 


Thi5 Eko. 
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iVoie ; — Most of the cha 2 yters in this Volume were drafted in if. J5. 

But as the scope of the work was enlarged, the publication had to be 
delayed till the other volumes we're also ready. Some of the sections 
were, however, printed earlier. It was therefore found necessary 
to prepare an Addenda in order to bring the accounts of the various 
Departments up to 1114 M. E. The tables are not exhaustive, but 
only illustrative. 


Page 42. 

Add at the end of the table given : 


Year 


Receipts 

Rs. 


Expenditure 

Rs. 


IIH 

1112 

1U;3 

1114 


36,12,015 

42,76,793 

38,49,692 

34,98,714 


9,75,458 

9,85,437 

9,67,664 

9,67,072 


Page 56. 

Revenue and the Kvpenditurc of the Excise Department-See 
next page. 

Page 67. 

At the end of the first table add : 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Bs. 

Bs. 

1113 

14,20,862 

7,53,357 

1114 

14,97,332 

9,03,816 


In line 33, read 1110 for 1100. 

At the end of the second table add; 

Ygar Area of reserved forests 

sq. miles 
2,360 


1114 



Vagt S 6 . Add at the end : 

Revenue of the Excise Department under the several heads 

{Including receipts from Cochin Harbour, match, excise and compensation under Interportal Convention) 
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ADDENDA 


lU 


Page 75. 

Add at the end of the table ; 


1 1112 

1 1 

1113 

1114 

General stamps 

2,88,7;U 

3,49,110 

3,31,161 

Hundi stamp papers . 

... 

... 


Foreign bill stamps . 

30,360 

10,680 

50,880 

One anna receipt stamps . 

8,40,000 

7,20,000 

10,20,000 

Private documents (embossed) . 

21,230 

22,444 

23,256 

Court fee stamp papers 

2n,3'»1 

85,558 

1,42,000 

Court fee labels .... 

16,23,S40 

7,97,800 

20,82,340 

Copying papers (ordinary) 

8,33,000 

7,65,449 

11,06,260 

Copying papers (service) . 

28,500 

46,500 

69,000 

Anchal stamps .... 

57,1 1,076 

56,96,628 

65.35,200 

Anchal covers .... 

2*0,08,133 

36,22,509 

40,09,495 

Anchal cards .... 

27,84,976 

24.47,472 

40,71,256 

Service Anchal stamps 

18, 63, 876 

26,23,264 

30,89,280 

Service Anchal cards 



• • • 

Special adhesive stamps 

lOS 

1 • • • 

2,400 

Share transfer stamps 


9,048 

6,000 

Total 


1,71, 99, 462 

1 

\^Z,24,5ii,52T 


Page 74, 

Add at the end of the statement given : 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Ks. 

Rs. 

1112 

22.,4:i,140 

84,-551 

1113 

20,36,517 

71,325 

1114 

20,13,474 

95,073 

Page 104. 

Add at the end of the table : 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1114 

Page 120. 

56,117 

11,95,870 


Add after the statement : 

The annual expenditure of the Police Department from lllO 
to 1114 M. E. is given below : 



iv 

ADDENDA 

• 

• 

Year 

1110 nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

Expenditure Rs. ••• 

7,09,947 7,08,832 

7,46,457 

7,43,026 

8,60,251 

Page 131, 





The subjoined statement shows 

the annual expenditure of the 

State Forces from 1110-1114 M. E. 




Year 

. 1110 nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

Expenditure Rs. ... 

, 4,48,634 5,99,.'>32 

8,.50,03f) 

8.31,444 

10,19,925 


Page 137. 

The following statement shows the receipts from and expenditure 
on the Central Prison for years 1110-1114. 


Year 

1110 nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

Receipts Rs. 

. 16,834 26,282 

19,891 

21,167 

21,140 

Expenditure Rs. ... 

, 88,221 84,108 

98,415 

1,00,388 

1,19,660 

Page 141. 





Add at the end of the table : 




Year 

.. Receipts 


Expenditure 


Rs. 


Rs. 


1114 

4,30,628 


3,14,168 


Page 152- 





Add at the end of the page ; 




Receipts from and expenditure on 
years 1110-1114 M. E. are given below : 

the Department of Industries for 

Year 

1110 nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

Beoeipta Ra. .. 

19,185 28,682 

44,138 

1,06,078 

20,002 

Expenditure Ra. — 

1,54,081 2,34,934 

2,24,010 

1,50,132 

1,08,680 

Page 168. 

' 




Add at the end of the page : 




The aubjoined statement shows 
Works Department from 1110-1114 M. E. 

the expenditure on 

the Public 



ADDENDA 


V 


Year 

1110 

1111 

1112 

1113 

1114 

Page 199. 


Add at the end of the 

table given 

Year 

No. of 

Country 

Total No. 


steam- 

crafts. 

of vessels 


ers. 


called. 

1113 

601 

247 

848 

1114 

620 

107 

817 


Page 207. 

Add at the end of the table : 

Year 
! 112 
111;? 

1114 

Page 234. 

Add at the end of the statement : 


Expenditure 
Rb. 36.) 8, 630 

43,45,122 
„ 40,69,071 

,, 45,55,668 


.. 37, 

12,688 


Tonnage 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1 7,05,292 

1 7.62,:i06 

60,947 

51,301 

32,174 

34,266 


Amounts 
Rs. 24,41,597 
,. 9,26,2;?7 

„ 14,92,206 


Year 

Government Ayurvedic Hospital 
^nd Dispensary 

Grant-in-aid Hospitals and 
VaidyaSalas 

In-patients 

Out-patients 

Total No. treat- 
ed indoor and 
outdoor 

(D 

eS O 

ts o 

1 

c3 

S3 

d 

No. 

treated 

No. 

cured 

No. 

died 

No. 

treated 

No. 

cured 

No. 

died 

<D -O 
ed S 

O -40 

P- cd 

<3 

nil 

1112 

1113 

1114 

297 

311 

322 

398 

263 

288 

273 

348 

2 

3 

1 

78,896 

77,262 

92,213 

92,863 

704 

783 

823 

969 

79,193 

77,563 

92,535 

93,261 

353 

il53 

159 

165 

4,92,698 

5,11,776 

5,50,495 

5,65,799 

4,69,353 

4,89,865 

1,642 

1,637 


vi 


ADDENDA 


Page 253, 

The statement given below shows the expenditure of the D^vaswam 
Department : 

Year 

Expenditure Rs. ... 

Page 260- 

After line 28 insert : 

The total number of Anohal Offices at the end of the year 1114 
was 364, of which 190 were departmental and 174 non-departmental. There 
were 583 letter boxes as well. The total length of mail lines was 1614 
miles. The transport of mails made by railways was for 99* miles, by 
motor boats 18 miles, by motor busses, 69314 miles, and by runners 803 
miles. 

Add at the end of page 260 : 

Statement of receipts and expenditure of the Anchal Department 
from 1110-1114 M. E. 


Year Receipts 

Expenditure 

Net expenditure 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1110 4,18,271 

3,81 ,40() 

36,866 

1111 4,25,427 

3,72,500 

52,921 

1112 4,79,939 

3,80,836 

93,103 

1114 4,73,074 

3,89,299 

83,776 

Page 285. 



After line 24 insert ; 



The corresponding figures for 1114 M. ! 

E. are 1,5“7.112 and 193.67 

lakhs respectively. 



Page 304. 



Add at the end of the 

page : 


The working expenses of and receipts 

from the State Transport 

Service for 1114 M. E. are given below : 


Year 

Expenses 

Receipts 


Rs. 

Rs. ' 

1114 

6,92,391 

8,82,531 


1110 

5,60,398 


1111 

10,41,603 


1112 

6,56,961 


1113 

6,38,033 


1114 

6,42,451 



ADDENDA 


Pagt SIO. 

The receipts from and the expenditure on the Department of 
Public Instruction for years 1110-1114 M. E. are given below : 

Year ... 1110 1111 1113 1113 1114 

Receipts Rs. ... 8.10,412 8,82,768 8,99,300 9,54,680 7,68,883 

Expenditure Rs.... 47,23,208 46,98.234 47,46,000 48,05,000 50,49,000 

Page 312. 

Annual expenditure incurred by the Public Health Department 
for the years 1110-1114 M. E. is given below : 


Year 


Expenditure 

1110 

Ks. 

2,05,229 

J 111 

»» 

1,04,393 

1112 

)) 

2,32,969 

1113 


3,00,532 

1114, 

) » 

3,0 6,3 1 i 


Page 753. 

Add after the second paragraph : 

Eight aided libraries are working in this Division in the taluks 
specified below : 

Taluk Urban Rural 

KSttayam 6 1 

ParQr 1 

Thodupula ... 1 

Def’ikulam ... ^ 

Changan&66eri ... ^ 

Total 1 ^ 




ERRATA 


VoL. IV 


Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

3 

10 

of 

of the 

4 

6 

addressed to 

addressed to the Madras 
Government, 

5 

20 

profferred 

proffered 

5 

28 

charge the 

charge of the 

13 

11 

Madhava Rao 

Madava Rao 

14 

14 

relation 

relations 

14* 

17 

For a trial 

For the trial 

14 

27 

have 

had 

14 

30 

many sided 

many-sided 

14 

32 

beneficient 

beneficent 

18 


are carried on , . 

were carried on through the 
Sarvadhik&ryakkar, but 

now through the Private 
Secretary to His Highness 
the Mah&rftja. 

18 

19 

Coiincilis 

Council is 

18 

25 

Chairman 

Chairmen 

27 

25 

division 

divisions 

28 

17 

Archeological 

Archaeological 

30 

7 

comprises 

comprise 

30 

10 

includes 

include 

43 

6 

{I904-~O8 M. E.) 

(1904-05 A. D.) 

60 

4 

1085 M. E. 

1058 M. E. 

64 

8 

(1902-93) 

(1902—03) 

«4 

18 

Rangers 

Ranges 

65 

13 

1063 

1093 

66 

29 

Burraawas 

Burma was 

69 

14 

where from 

wherefrom 

74 

2 

year 

year 1102 

76 

31 

court 

courts 

82 

12 

its 

h is 

85 

15 

court was 

court which was 

90 

21 

toe xa mine 

to examine 

90 . 

21 

sub- 

submitted 

W 

23 

mitted decision 

decision 



11 


Page Line For Read 

93 11 (188—87) (1887—88) 

94 34 was were 

97 8 approves approvers 

ICO 36 has have 

102 18 1894 M. E. J 894 A. D. 

Ill 7 andan and an 

117 9 post posts of three Traffic Inspeo 

tors were also abolished. 

123 22 Dewan Dalava 

126 31 offiicers officers 

127 17 Commandar-in-chlef Commander-in-ohief 


127 

35 

ware 

133 

20 

jail hospitals 

137 

3 

for 

138 

6 

522 M. E. 

139 

1 

reistration 

159 

29 

bituman 

192 

1 

coaastal 

192 

11 

diptric 

208 

31 

Vol. IV 

211 

30 

bowel 1 

229 

32 

1033 M E 

238 

23 

recognised 

243 

36 

whom 

249 

6 

obscure 

274 

30 

place 

301 

head-lino 

/ Co -ope rati VO 
\ Societies 

312 

29 

1114 

318 

19 

were 

352 

35 

strength 

368 

page number 

258 

368 

28 

temple 

547 

26 

re-creat 

685 

3 

1,490 

586 

15 

Trivandrum 

586 

20 

fHopkins and 
\ William 

587 

22 

1,500 feet 

590 

30 

boars, 

608 

27 

months 


were 

jail hospital 
of 

5^2 M. E. 
registration 
bitumen 
coastal 
dioptric 
Vol. Ill 
bowel 
1093 M. E. 
reorganised 
which 
obscene 
palace 

Electrical Department 

1115 

was 

strength of 
358 

temples 

recreate 

1,486*76 

Trivandrum and Arumanallorc 
in ThOvftla 

Hopkin and Williama 

3,500 feet 
boars, sambura, 

mnntbs 



Hi 


■Poge 

. Line 

f'or 

316 

11 

P.W, D. 

317 

19 

Rdal&kkudi 

617 

31 

75 cents 

618 

23 

6,200 feet 

619 

17 

ten 

621 

6 

ten miles 

621 

28 

throne 

621 

31 

4,600 feet 

627 

31 

five miles 

629 

29 

south-west 

634 

30 

6,370 feet 

636 

1 

4,400 feet 

646 

4 

3,000 feet 

646 

33 

twelve miles 

654 

9 

ten miles 

637 

5 

fifteen miles 

657 

24 

2,925 

687 

12 

two miles 

721 

26 

3,640 

723 

23 

(8,837 feet) 

744 

28 

to the 

747 

24 

r rice, coconut, 
j cotton. 

758 

28 

8.837 feet 

759 

10 

3,500 feet 

773 

6 

5,000 feet 

784 

9 

Mulfhuchira 


Read 

P. W. D* work 
R&m a varmapur am 
50 cents 
6,132 feet 

eight 

eleven and a half mile 

thrown 

5,222 feet 

three miles 

north-west 

5,427 feet 

4,218 feet 

3,525 feet 

eleven miles 

nine miles 

fourteen miles 

2,712-24 

6ve and a half miles 
3,422*75 
(8,841 feet) 
to that of the 

rice, cotton 

8,841 feet 
4,500 feet 
4,779 feet 
Muttuchira 





